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c ON T ENT S. 


Pariſhes. Population in T7 55, (In1790-5, Tnereaſe. Dec. P. 

7. Kirkaldy, 2296 | 2673 3774 1 
2. Scone, 889 1442 553 | - | 65 
3. Gargunnock, 956 830 | - - 126 90 
4. Alva, 436 612 | 176 - |125 
5. Duplin and Aberdalgie, 320 523 | 203 | - [149 
6. Carmunnock, 471 570 99 | - [155 
7. Carttairs, 845 924 79 | - [176 
$. Snigzort, 1627 1808 | 181 118 
9. Weſt-Calder, 1294 1289 | - = 5,190 
10. Eaſt-wood, 1142 2642 | 1500 199 
It. Kuſyth, +1395 2450 | TO55 | - [414 
12. Kippen, I799 £1779 | - * 22317 
13. Dudingſton, 989 910 - - 79.358 
14. St Ninians, 6491 7079 588 - 385 
15. Kildrummy, 562 568 6 1411 
16. Borrowſtownneſs, 2668 3178 | 510 | - [423 
17. Follaway and Tulliebole, 1765 150 | - - 260 445 
18. Trinity-Gaſk, 913 795 | - - | 118482 
19. Perth, 9019 | 19,871 10,852| - 489 
20. Kinnoul, 1163 1465 302 640 
21. Strathblane, 797 620 | — [177563 
22. Leuchars, 1691 1620 71585 
23. Mary-kirk, 141285 1481 196 - {608 
24. Botriphnie. $ 953 630 | = = | 3231644 

41766 57262 16677 1181 
41766 1181 
Increaſe in 1790-5 15496 15496 
APPENDIX. 

25. Culroſs, (Vol. x. p. 131.) Religious Houſes, - 649 
26. Kirkaldy.—Trial for Witchcraft, - - 653 


There is a miſtake in the note, p. 195, with regard to the numbers in 
1755, and if th- circumſtance there mentioned is conſidered, there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, rath.. an increaſe, than a diminution in the number of this pariſh, 

ft The numbers in 1755, are ſtated p. 264, at 1346, 49 below what was 
then the real number. 


} The numbers of 1755, are ſtated p. 618, at 5 below the number given 
by Dr Webſter. | 
$ There was probably an inaccuracy in Dr Webſter's number of this pa- 


iſh, Vide p. 646, and the diminution cannot be ſuppoſed to have greatly 
excecded 130, 
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PART XVIII. 


NUMBER. I. 
PARISH OF KIRKALDY. 


(coUNTY OF FIFE.) 


By the Rev. Mr Tromas FLEMING. 
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Name, Situation. 


1 fown of Kirkaldy has been called by its preſent 
| name, as far back as there are any records of it. It is 
ſuppoſed to have derived its name from the Culdees, (the Kel- 
dei as they are often called in the Old Chart-rs), of whom it 


is ſaid to have been a cell v. It is ſituated in the county of 
Vol. XVIII. A Fife, 


This is Sir Robert Sibbald's derſvation, in his hiſtory of Fife. The word 
might, with the uſual licence of etymology, be derived from the Gaelic ; to 
which language, a great proportion of the names of places in the ueighbour- 
hood, and indeed through the whole of Fife, may unqueſtionably be traced, 
All names of places beginning with Bal, Col, or Cul, Dal, Drum, Dun, Inch, 
Inner, Auchter, Kil, Kin, Glen, Mon, and Strath, are of Gaelic origin. Thoſe 
beginning with Aber, and Pit, are ſuppoſed to be Piftiſh names, and do pot 
occur beyond the territory which the Picts are thought to have inhabited. 
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Fife, on the Frith of Forth, about 10 miles north of Edin- 
burgh. It is the ſeat of one of the four preſbyteries which 
compoſe the provincial ſynod of Fife *; Rand, alternately 
with Cupar, the ordinary ſeat of the ſynod, 


Extent.— The pariſh of Kirkaldy, ſo called from the town, 
is a kind of irregular oblong, extending from S. E. to N. W. 
between 2 and 3 miles, and from N. E. to 8. W. about one 
mile. It is bounded on the 5. E. by the Frith, on the N. E, 
by the pariſh of Dyſart, on the N. W. by the pariſhes of Dy- 
ſart and Achterderran, and on the 8. W. by the pariſh of 
Abbotſhall. 5. ; 
This laſt pariſh, with the exception of 3 farms which be- 
longed to Kinghorn 4, was originally a part of the parſonage 
of Kirkaldy. In 1649, the preſbytery on an application from 
the heritors, found that a new kirk ſhould be erected in the 
pariſh of Kirkaldy, for the accommodation of the pariſhione 
ers; and recommended to the Commiſſioners of the Parliament 
for furrenders and tythes, to carry the erection into effect. 
The next year, the new pariſh of Kirkaldy, fince called Abbots 
{pal was erected; and the pariſh of Kirkaldy proper, has from 
that time been confined nearly to the burgh, the burgh acres, 
and the common land and moor ; comprehending, i in all, ag 
extent of about 870 Scotch acres. 


Aſpect of the town. —The en of Kirkaldy i is ſituated at the 
foot of a bank, on the ſca-ſhore, along which it ſtretches the 
whole breadth of the pariſh. - It is properly but one long 
ſtreet, with a few lanes of ſmall extent opening on each ſide 
of it. The principal part of the ſtreet appears to haye been 
originally wider than it is now, many of the houſes on both 

ſides 


* The other three are, Cupar, St. Andrews, * Dunſermling, 
f Eaſter and Weſter Touchs, and We Begie. 
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fides of it ſhewing internal evidence , that they have at ſome 
time or other been extended beyond their firſt limits, and 
that the property of individuals has been enlarged by encroach- 
ments on that of the community. At preſent, the ſtreet is 
narrow, in ſome places inconveniently ſo ; winding and ir- 
regular; deformed by the frequent projection of contiguous 
houſes and ſtairs; and as the traveller daily feels, wretchedly 
paved +. The houſes are in general mean, aukwardly placed 
with their ends to the ſtreets, and conſtructed without any 
regard to order or uniformity. Of late, however, a better 
ſtile of building has begun to be introduced; and differ- 
ent ſpecimens have been given of an improving taſte in archi- 
tecture. 


Public Buildings, Town-howſe,—The only public buildings 
worthy of notice are, the town-houſe and the church. The 
town-houſe, which was rebuilt in 1678, ſtands near the mid- 
dle of the town, and contains the hall in which the magiſ- 
trares and council afſemble for conducting the ordinary buſi- 
neſs of the burgh. Here too the baillies hold a weekly 
court for judging in queſtions between the burgefſes ; and 


.the juſtices of the peace have occaſional meetings for deter- 


mining queſtiqns of revenue, and diſcuſſing petty cauſes that 
are brought before them from the ſurrounding diſtrict Over 


the town houſe is the priſon, with ſeparate apartments for 


debtors and criminals; and under it the guard-houſe, the 
mea|-market, and the public weigh-houſe. The whole forms 
a plain building of hewn- ſtone, ornamented with a tower and 


A 2 ſpire. 


- * Strong beams run along the roofs of the rooms, to ſupport the place of the 
front wall, which has been brought forward to increaſe the width of the 
houſes. | : | 

. | The ſtatute labour of the town is now converted, and the produce left to 
accumulate for new. paving the ſtreets. Ruinous houſes are in ſome inſtances 
rebuilding at ſuch a diſtance from the ſtreet, as to leave is of a decent width, 
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ſpire. The tower contains the town-cloek and bell, and 
ſerves as a We for the archives of the OR" 


The Church, he hed Faro on an cid: Sts, 


on the top of the bank, which riſes immediately behind the 
town. It is a large unſhapely pile, that ſeems to have been 
reared at different, times, to ſuit the growing population of 


the pariſh, and in the conſtruction of which convenience has 
been more conſulted than unity of deſign or beauty. The 


nave or body of the church, is in the antient Gothic, or rather 
the Norman ſtile of architecture; without buttreſſes; with 
low ſemicircular arches, ſupported by ſhort thick columns, 


and having aiſles behind them. The choir is fitted up in com- 


mon with the nave for the reception of the pariſhioners ; and 
a large wing has been added for their farther accommodation. 
Cloſe to one end of the church ſtands the ſteeple 3 which in 
its original form was a plain, and not unhandſome ſquare 
tower with a cornice, above which it was covered with a 
roof. But it has been raiſed beyond-its original height, by the 
addition of a ſmaller, and a very W NnY tower, ter- 
minating in a pyramid. 
| 6 dove iy bas 

The Sands, On the one ſide of the town, the ſea is ſeparated 
ſrom it by 2 beach of firm aud level ſand ; on which the in- 
habitants have always, excepting at the height of the tide, a 
ſafe and agreeable walk; and by which the traveller may 
generally avoid the uneaſy jolting of 'a long and rugged pave- 
ment. As the ſand continues farm; and ſmooth, and the ground 
ſhelves gradually for a great way into the ſea, this place is pe- 
culiarly favourablei for fea bathing; for which purpoſe there 
has been for ſome years an increaſing refort to it, during the 
months of. ſuuimer and harveſt, 


Apa 
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Aſerd of the Fariſh. On the other fide of the town, the 
country immediately jos it; and riſes by a gentle but varied 
aſcent, almoſt to the oppoſite extremity of the pariſh. —— 
Taking the pariſh hy itfelf; the face of it prefents Mele to the 
view that claims particular notice. In the vicinity of the 
town, where the ſoil is light and dry, and very ſuſeeptible of 
cultivation, the fields are in general incloſed, and in a regu- 
lar courſe of tillage; and exhibit an appearance in no ſmall 
degree pleaſimg. Farther back, the ground has been more 
recently brought into culture; and the ſoil appears to be 
leſs kindly in its nature, and leſs ſuſceptible of improve- 
ment. But an extenſive proprietor, Mr Ofwald of Dunni- 


| keer, having now built a manſion houſe'on a fine command- 


ing - ſite, in the center of the grounds which are at preſent 
the leaſt cultivated , the plan of cultivation and of ornament 
which he has begun, will ſoon improve the appearance of 
that part of the pariſh. In the proſpect of building, that 
gentleman ſometime ago incloſed and planted a romantic val- 
ley, which ſtretches from the eaſt end of Kirkaldy towards 
the fite of his new houſe. This valley is now beginning to 
be cloſely and beautifully wooded : Fanciful walks, partly of 
turf, and partly of gravel, are cut through it in different di- 
rections. To theſe the more reſpectable inhabitants of the 
town are indulged with acceſs; and enjoy in this reſpect 


an advantage which the vicinity of few towns can furniſh. 


Relative Situation, If this pariſh, taken by itſelf, affords 
but little to admire in its general appearance, the defect is 
abundantly ſupplied by its relative fituation.—Commanding 
from different points, a full proſpe& of the adjacent coun- 
try, from Dyſart on the eaſt, to the green -· toped hills of 

Glaſsmount 

* Lhe Burgh moor, 
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Glaſsmount on the weſt ; and the eye embracing within that 
range the proſperous town of Path- head, with the once royal 
caſtle of Ravenſheugh *, ſeated on à cliff overhanging the 
fea; the town and harbour of Kirkaldy ; the / induſtrious 
town of Linktown, with the modern church of Abbotſtrall; 
the high-placed manſion, the pictureſque grounds, and the 
extenſive improvements, of Mr Ferguſon of Raith; — and 
having extended before it the Frith of Forth, ſkirted by 
the coaſt of Lothian from Edinburgh to North-Berwiok, 
diverſiſied by the iflands of Inch-Keith,: Bafs, and May, and 
enlivened by a conſtant: ſucceſſion of::ſhips: of, all burdens, 
paſſing and repaſſing on their deſtined voyages The pariſn 
of Kirkaldy thus ſituated, forms part of a ſcene, in which 
the beauties of external nature, and intereſting diſplays of 
eee are in no ordinary degree united. | 
012834 111113 1601310 NolloTgus 507 41 144 ory 91 
—_ and Climate. — Alcending. N. W. tom the head of hs 
bay which is called by its name, this pariſh lies much expoſed 
to the eaſterly winds. "Theſe, eſpecially during the latter 
part of ſpring, blow frequently, and being up from the ſea, 
a thick diſagreeable haze, that renders tha ait moiſt and pier- 
cingly cold. But as the weſterly wands prevail, during at 
leaſt two thirds of the year, the air is upen the whole ar. 
kindly and whole ſome. 1 vis Drew med tte IN 1 
3319900 eS mn THOL, „ieee 21 70 

2 750 55.—1l· may be owing partly to this 3 ern ** 
are few diſeaſes which; canypropesly be ſaid:ig prevail here ; 
and that even theſg ge argqſeldom warked with any peculiar 
ſymptoms of violence. The moſt prevalent diſeaſe is the 
chronic xheumatiſm, which che ſiq affe dt the aged, and even 
theſe chiefly among thoſe dlafles which are ex poſed to hard 


* Or Ravenſeraig See account of Dyſart. 
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labour in che open air. A ſpecies of fever with nervous ſymp- 
toms, but of no diſtinct or regular type, has ſome years been 
frequent, particularly in the beginning of winter, and in ſpring. 
Children have been more ſubject to it than adults. Children are 
frequently and fatally affected by the diſeaſe which is called the 
croup. Inſtances of conſumptions now and then occur, chiefly 
in young females. The palſy, which not long ago was ſo'rare, 
as to have been vulgarly accounted a ſpecial viſitation of God, 
is now by no means uncommon. Scrophulous taints are not 
much known here; and the meaſles, ſmall-pox, and other 
epidemical eruptives are obſerved to be uſually milder than 
even in the neighbouring pariſhes. Innoculation for the 
ſmall-pox is practiſed with the happieſt effect. The refigious 
ſcruples, which long prevented the general uſe of this ſalutary 
invention, are every day diminiſhing ; the body of the peo- 
ple yielding to the impreſſion of that convincing atteſtation in 
favour of it, which Divine Providence has given in its _ 
ſacceſs.  .. £11164. G14] | 


 Longevity.—The inhabitants in general are healthy; and 
many of them attain a good old age. It is no unſatisfying 
proof of this, that in fout years preceeding 1793, there lived 
in the pariſh 47 perſons who reached the age of 80, the full 
half of which number were alive at one time; that in five 
years preceding 1791, four inſtances occurred in which the 
marriage relation had ſubſiſted above half a century; and 
that on an average of 14 years preceding 1788, the annual 
burials were but as 1 to 59 of ig cp = 


,” l 4 
# aft 110 * * 3 * 5 


e the firſt day of January 1790, there were 
in the town of Kirkaldy 646 families, containing 2607 fouls; 
in che country pariſh, 15 families, containing 66 ſouls ; in 

the 
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the whole pariſh, 661 families, containing 2673 ſouls *: of 
whom 521 were under, and 2152 above, 8 years of age,— 
Of thoſe who were above that age, gos were males, and 1244 
females. The proportion of ſouls to a family was 4gx in the 
town, 4+ in the country, 44 in the whole pariſh. 


Diuiſſon of the Inhabitants in 1790.— The inhabitants, reck- 
oning thoſe only who had families, or who did buſineſs on 
their own account, were in general divided in the following 
manner: 


Proprietors reſiding 7 Saddler 

— noncreſidingꝰ 4 Candlemaker 

Miniſters 21 Sellers of ſtone ware 
Preachers 2 Keepers of inns and licen- 


Merchants, traders, and + fed houſes for ale and 


mopkeepers 36 ſpirits 

Seafaring men 34 Brewers 

Farmers, who have no other Smiths and founders 
employment 2 Woatchmakers | 


Medical men 5 Maſons and plaſterers 


Officers who have ſerved i in Houſe carpenters 
the navy 5 Ship carpenters 
Do. who have ſerved in the Coopers 
army 4 Painters 
Officers of the cuſtoms and Weavers 
ſalt office 11 Stocking weavers 
Officers of exciſe 3 Dyers 
Writers 4 Hecklers 
Bookſeller 1 'Tanners and curriers 
Schoolmaſters 3 Shoemakers 


* The return to Dr. Webſter in 1955 made the population 2296, 
+ Beſides there are 3 corporate bodies which have property. 


8 9 : 9 
Tailors 0 Male farm ſervants 21́ 
Salteees Female do. 43 
Glover Female teachers $ 
Butchers- Mantua-makers 4 
Bakers Wahi Radio Mitieners 4 
Barbers 4 Midwives _, 2 
Cork-cutters © 2 Widows with families 73 
Gardeners” + "Single ban chiefly | 
Carters, many of whom '6c- | | | females © 70 
cupy a few acres of land 30 Young perſons of both ſexes 
Carriers 3 at ſchool, about 250 


Land labourers and hired — at the univerſity. 2 
ſervants with families 61 Merchants clerks, not ap- 
== Male domeſtic ſervants 9 prentices 35 88 
Female do. 2217 


In this table, the diſtinftions are not ID preeiſe. . The 
claſs of merchants includes the principal manufacturers. 
Some of the'ſhop-keepers Have other employments, and are 
introduced under other nahes. The farmers — are 
3 thoſe only who have no We ſpecific ch 3 

I» 22134163 ol! 


State of Huſtandry.—-Of thoſe who are more or leſs — 
in huſbandry, the whole number, including 5 proprietors, is 
25- Many of theſe, accupy but 2 few acres, which they 
cultivate for the ſake of acegmmadation more than of gain. 
This circumſtance is not fayourable to good huſbandry, The 
ſpring of intereſt is too ſlightly tauched, to produce that regu- 
lar exertion which is  neceifary to ſucceſs. 

Some other object engages the firſt care; and the few 
acres are neglected. At any rate, if they anſwer the pur- 
poſe of convenience for which they are held, the melioration 
of them is little attended to. This, however, is not always 
the caſe. Some who occypy ſmall portisns of land, have been 

„ * at 
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at pains to improve them. And the land which is poſſeſſed 
in any conſiderable quantity, is in general cultivated with at- 


tention and ſucceſs. 


Means of cultivation. — The means of cultivation are here 
obtained with little difficulty. The ſtables and ſtreets of the 
town afford a regular ſupply of manure ; but what is collected 
from the ſtreets is leſs valuable, on account of a mixture of 


ſand which it receives from the houſes of the ordinary claſs of 


inhabitants, whoſe floors are frequently covered with it. 
Lime is to be had at a ſhort diſtance, and at a moderate ex- 
pence ; but it has hitherto been ſparingly uſed, particularly 


on the lands lying neareſt to the town; in the idea that the 


ſoil 13 too light and warm to permit it to be uſed with ſafety. 
Sea-weeds furniſh an occaſional acceſſion of valuable manure, 
but in a quantity that bears no proportion to the extenſive de- 
mand for it. | 


Improvements in Huſbandry, — The mode of culture has of 
late undergone ſome important alterations. The tillage is 
improved; to which drilling and hoeing, now much uſed in 
all crops, have not a little contributed, Green crops are in- 
troduced ; and the proportion of land employed in them is 
every ycar increaſing. The rotation of crops is better regu- 
Jared ; the alternate ſucceſſion of culmiferous and leguminous 
crops being pretty generally attended to. The implements of 
Euſbandry are improved; particularly the plough. Of this 
valuable inſtrument, two kinds are employed; the common 
Scotch plough, which begins to be better conſtructed than 
formerly, and the chain plough introduced by Small of Black- 
adder mount. The former is ſtill the moſt prevalent; for of 
24 ploughs uſed in the pariſh, 17 are of this kind, and 7 of 
the other. The ploughs are all drawn by horſes, generally 

two 
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two in each, guided by the ploughman. Oxen, though e- 
qually adapted to the purpoſes of huſbandry when managed 
with ſkill, though leſs expenſive in the purchaſe and the 
maintenance, though equally, if not more durable, and though 
vaſtly more valuable, when unfit for work, are here in total 
diſuſe; and nearly ſo in the whole ſurrounding dif- 
trict. 


Cattle and Carriages.— The number of horſes employed in 
the pariſh is 1 39 ; of which 94 are kept for work, 28 for the 
ſaddle, and 17 for carriages. Lhe carriages are 9 in num- 
ber “, 2 coaches and 7 poſt-chaiſes. Of theſe a coach, and 5 
Chaiſes are kept for hire. The number of carts is 73. The 
number of milk-cows is 98. Some individuals have been at 
pains to improve their breed of cows, and with good ſucceſs. 
But cows are here kept leſs for breeding than for their milk, 
which is ſold in the town with great advantage. They 
are commonly fed in the houſe; the land near the town 
being too valuable to permit much of it to be employed in 
paſture. | 


Rent.—The rent of land, ſituated near the town, runs from 
three to four pounds the acre; and decreaſee, with the diſ- 
tance, down to half a guinea. As the greater part of the 
pariſh is cultivated by proprietors, the rent of the whole cannot 
be certainly known: but it is computed at L. 1250 ſterling 3... 
which is to L. 1320 Scots, the valued rent, nearly as 115 to 
1. There is no map of the pariſh ; but moſt of it has been 
ſurveyed: and the whole, excluſive of the ground covered by 
the town, extends to about 83o acres. Of theſe about 10 

B 2 acres 


* Sittce the above was written, the aumber of carriages has diminiſhed two 
thirds. 
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acres are moſs, 11 waſte-land and roads, 1 30 planted, 327 
ſown out in paſture, 32 garden ground, and 270 in til- 
lage. i 


Crops, and times of Sewing and Reaping. The crops uſually 
raiſed on the land in tillage are; wheat, ſown from the begin- 
ning of Oftober to the end of November, and reaped from 
the 12th to the end of Auguſt ;—barley, ſown from the iſt to 
l the 20th May, and reaped from the middle of Auguſt to the 
beginning of October ;—oats, ſown from the 20th March to 
the 2oth April, and reaped from the 20th Auguſt to the be- 
ginning of Oftober ;—beans, ſown from the 10th to the 20th 
March, and reaped from the 12th September to the 12th of 
October ;—potatzes, planted from the 2oth April to the be- 
ginning of May, and dug up from the 12th to the end of Oc- 
tober turnipt, commonly ſown about the 20th June clever, 
and generally a ſmall proportion of rye-graſs with it, ſown 
from the 20th April to the end of May; and always ſown 
with grain, which is ſometimes wheat, ſometimes oats, but 
ofteneſt barley. 
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Produce and Value. — The following table will ſhew the 
proportions in which theſe ſeyeral crops were raiſed in 1792, 
with the value of the produce, eſtimated on the average of the 
ſeven preceeding years. 


1 TABLE 


of Kirkaldy. 1 3 
TABLE of Cnors in 1792. 


Acres un- Bolle pro-{Average;Total va Total belle“ Total 
r 
. 8. d L. s. d. L. 8. 
ly Wheat, 13 1 fee 130 8 
. Barley, 72 9. jolg en | 648 1486 © 
Oats, 54 s jo12 | 416 | 432 | 259 
om Beans, 24 9 [0126] 6 216 | 135 © 
to 8 35 | 50 Jo 50 7 101730 137 10 
urnip, 2 | 200 © 
the Clover, " | 1 376 © 
1 327 Acres of ſown graſs uſed in paſture at L. 1 per 
be- acre. ** 


Many of the inhabitants have ſmall gardens adjoin- 
ing to their houſes. Theſe may amount together 
to 20 acres, and the annual produce of them may 
be eſtimated at L. 10 per acre ; the whole, 
fue are 12 acres of garden ground cultivated "ab a 
240 


200 


ſale, the produce of which may be eſtimated at 
L. 20 per acre. 


Total groſs value of the annual produce of the ground 2497 4 
From which deduce 4 for the expence of ſeed, la- 


bour, and manures, I > 936 9 
Free produce, including the rent, 1560 15 


— | 


— — 
_— — 


Minerals.—Befides the produce of the ſurface of the 
ground, this pariſh yields free- ſtone, iron- ſtone, and pit- coal. 
At preſent, however, there is little or no increaſe of value de- 
rived from theſe ſources. The free. one is dug merely for the 
uſe of the pariſh . The iron fone is found in the coal-pits, 
and the working of it depends on that of the coal. Different 

ſeams 


LE 


The pariſh does uot. furniſh all the ſtones that are employed in uilding. 
The beſt houſes are built from the quarries of Bruntiſland, Long-Annet, or 
Culello ;—which laſt, though but lately opened, promiſes, on account of its 
ſuperior texture, colour, and ſolidity, to be in much requeſt. 
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ſeams of coal from 25 to 44 feet thick were formerly wrought ; WM 


but they have for ſometime been exhauſted above the draining 
level. They continue, and are ſuppoſed to be more valu- 


able, below the level; but the expence of machinery for . 
draining, has hitherto prevented the working of them. — At 


preſent, the inhabitants are ſupplied from the coaleries of Dy- 
ſart, belonging to Sir James St. Clair Erſkine, or of Cluny, 
belonging to Mr Ferguſon of Raith. The former is diſtant 
from Kirkaldy about 2 miles, the latter about 4. At the for- 
mer, 2 metes, about 94 cwt of ſmall coals or chervs, the kind 
generally uſed for home conſumption, are fold for 2s. id. and 
the expence of carriage to Kirkaldy is 18: At the latter, 3 
leads, weighing about g cwt. are ſold at rs. 6d. and the ex- 
pence of carriage is 25. There is a depot of Cluny coals kept 


at Kirkaldy for exportation; from which about 600 tons have 
been annually ſhipped during the laſt 5 or 6 years, partly for 


Hamburgh, but chiefly for Middleburg, where the Cluny ſplint 
is ſaid to have the preference of every other ſpecies of Scotch 
coal. As there is now a turnpike road from Cluny to this 
place, it is probable that the quantity of coal exported from 
it will increaſe. 


Turnpikes. —Turnpikes begin to be generally introduced in 
this part of the county. The erection of toll-bars, and the 
impoſition of the higheſt toll which the law permits to be 
exacted before a foot of road was made, excited at firſt, a pre- 
judice againſt them. But in proportion as the roads have 


been put in repair, the prejudice has abated: And there can 


be no doubt, that if the intereſt of the public is ſufficiently 
conſulted in fixing the courſes of the roads, the introduction 


Hiſtory 
» By an act of Parliament, for making and repairing roads in the county 
of Fife, the truſtees appointed to carry it into execution are impowered, inter 


of turnpikes will, on the whole, be beneficial “. 
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Hiflory of the Burgh.—lIt is probable that the local advan- 
tages of vicinity to fuel, to land capable of producing grain, 
and above all to the ſea, ſo favourable to ſubſiſtence and ſo 
| neceſſary to commerce, brought men at firſt to ſettle at this 
place. I: is not known, however, at what particular time 
the town was built; nor are there any traces of its hiſtory be- 
3 fore it became one of the regality burghs of the lordſhip of 
2 | Dunfermling. It was mortified A. D. 1334, by David II. to 


the 

F alia, © to widen the roads to any breadth they ſhall think proper, not exceed- 
ind ing 40 feet; and for that purpoſe to pull down and demoliſh any houſe or 
XX © building, as well within royal burghs as without the ſame; paying ſuch da- 

„ 3 4 mages to the owners or occupiers, as the ſaid truſtees ſhall judge reaſonable.” 


* 
6 

ex- I Theſe powers are complained of: 1ſt, As unprecedented and unknown in 
ept YN the other counties: 2d, As trenching on the chartered rights of royal burghs ; 
ME the internal government of which is, by charters ratified by parliament, veſted 
in their own proper magiſtrates : 3d, As aſſecting the ſecurity of private pro- 
| perty, which is thus left, in certain circumſtances, to be ſeized without the 
ZW conſent of the owner, and without any other compenſation to him, than 
what the very perſons who are to ſeize on it judge reaſonable. It is true, there 
kes an appeal on the value of the property to the Juſtices of the Peace in 
ET their general ſeſſions. But as the Juſtices are truſtees, and in point of in- 
3 % fluence, the principal truſtees under the road act, the appeal is nearly from 
e deſcription to another deſcription of the ſame perſons. If the public con- 
3 venience at times require that the property of individuals ſhould be factificed 
- to it; juſtice ſurely requires that thoſe, whoſe property is affected, ſhould be 
fully indemnified, and that too in the way in which they are moſt likely to be 

ſatisfied that the indemnificatisn is adequate. the verdict of a jury. 
The conſideration of the effect which the powers conveyed by the act allud- 
ed to might, if exerciſed to their full extent, preduce on Kirkaldy, has given 
riſe to theſe reflections. Kirkaldy is properly buf one long ſtreet, through which 


mY the great county road at preſent paſſes. As the greater part of this ſtreet is 
: under 40 feet broad, the truſtees have it in their power, if they ſball think pro- 
10N n., to bring it to the full ſtatutory breadth, at the expence of half a mile of 

IF <<molithed houſes ; the owners of which would be obliged to reſt ſatisfied with 
ory 1 * what damages the truſtees, or in the laſt _ the juſtices, ſhould think rea- 


+ 5 ſonable. 
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the abbots of Dunfermling ſucceſſively z in whoſe poſſeſſion 
it continued till A. D. 1450, when the commendator and 
convent, by indentures made with the baillies and commu- 
nity of Kirkaldy, diſponed to them and their ſuccefſors for 
ever, the burgh and harbour, burgh acres, the ſmall cuſtoms, 
common paſture in the moor, courts, &c. 


Chartered Privilger. It was ſoon aſter erected into 
a royal burgh, with the cuſtomary privileges: And 
theſe were ſpecifically ratified by a charter of confirma- 
tion granted by Charles, I. in 1644 ; ; and the burgh, for good 
and gratuitous ſer vice done by it, erected de nous into a free 


1 
"DO. 


royal burgh and free port, arid new and larger immunities 


Among its privileges were enumeratèd, the 
powers expreſsly iven to the baillies, counſellors and com- 
munity, of cit” and conſlituting annual magiſtrates for 
the adminiſtration of juſtice and the government of the burgh; 
of uplifting cuſtoms and applying them to the public good; 
of holding courts; of ſeizing and ticarcerating, and puniſhing 
delinquents ; With which were conijbinied various other privi- 
leges expreſſed” in the barbarous language, and fome of them 
conceived in the barbarous ſpirit of the times; fuch as 
herezelds, bludewits, merchetz mulicrum, fork, foſs, ſok, 
ſak, thoill, thame, wraick, vert, weth, wair, venyſon, in- 
ſangtheif, outfangtheif, pit and gallows, Sec. .. 
Though there be no authentic record of the ſtate of Kir- 
kaldy, at the time it was disjoined from the lordſhip of Dun- 
ſermling, or firſt erected unto a royal burgh, it may be 


granted it. 


warrantably ſuppoſed, that before cither of theſe.cyents could 
happen, the place muſt have attained to ſome importance. 
Previous to the union of Scotland with Enghind, its commerce 

Sa a cap; Aus wo 
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and navigation were in a great meaſure confined to the towns 
which lay on both fides of the Frith of Forth. "Theſe had 
early applied themſelves to the buſineſs of fiſhing ®, which 
their favourable ſituation enabled them to proſecute with vi- 
gour and ſucceſs. And fo diſtinguiſhed were thoſe of them 
eſpecially which lay on the north fide of the frith, that when 
© James VI. in 1602 planted a colony in Lewis, to introduce 
x | the fiſhing trade among the Weſtern iſlands, the colony was 
drawn from the coaſts of Fife + The towns on the Frith of 
Forth too had almoſt the excluſive pofſeihon of the trade 
with the Low Countries, at that time the only branch of 
commerce of any importance, and were carriers for nearly 
che whole of the northern part of the United Kingdom. 


4 State in 1644.—Of the advantages derived from both 
E. 2 — 

9 theſe branches of commerce, Kirkaldy appears to have enjoy- 
4 ed a principal ſhare. Tradition relates that, when Charles I. 


erected it anew into a royal burgh in 1644, it had an hun- 
dred fail of ſhips belonging to it. And the tradition is ſup- 
ported, by an authentic account, preferved among the records 
of the burgh, of loſſes ſuſtained betwixt that time and the Reſto- 


ration. From this account, in which the maſter's name, and 
4 the ſeparate value of each ſhip are particularly ſpecified, it 
appears, that 94 ſhips belonging to this port, were during 
4 that period either loſt at ſea, or taken by the enemy. 
4 There are other circumſtances too, which ſerve to ſhew 
| | VoL. XVIII. C that, 
3 


As early as the ninth century, the inhabitants of the Netherlands reſor- 
ted to the coaſts of Scotland, to purchaſe ſalted fiſh from the natives; of whom. 
they learned the trade, which the Dutch have ſince purſued with ſo much na 
| tional advantage, Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, 


+ Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, 
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that, during a conſiderable part of the laſt century, Kirkaldy 
was in a very flouriſhing ſtate. 


Early Papulation.— 1. The population, of the pariſh was 
equal, or molt probably ſuperior, to what it is at preſent. 
During a period of 14 years, commencing with 1616, the 
yearly average of regiſtered births was 121 z, which would 
make the population, computing it as 26 to 1 of the births, 
to have been 3146. For ſome time after, the numbers 
appear to have increaſed rapidly. In 1643 the accommoda- 
tion of the pariſh required a new wing to be added to the 
church; and in 1650 it was found neceſſary to make a new 
erection *, The annual ayerage of births, for 10 years im- 
mediately preceding the date of that erection, was 174 
which made the whole population about 4549; and for the 
ſame ſpace of time immediately following it, 415; which made 
the population 2990. From this ſtatement, it appears, that, 
ſuppoſing the whole inhabitants to, be as 26 to, i, of the hirths, 
the pariſh of Kirkaldy was more populous, for ſome time after 
its firſt reduction to its preſent limits, than it is at this day. 
And were the eſtimate to be made by the proportion which 
the preſent number of inhabitants actually bears to 
the annual births, the difference in the population of 
that time would appear to have been very conſider- 
able +. 00 3 


2. The 


* See page 2d. 

+ The above rule for computing the population of a pariſh or diſtrict from 
the births, is ſuggeſted i in « Queries for the purpoſe of elucidating the Natu- 
« ral Hiſtory and Political State of Scotland, circulated by Sir John Sinclair.” 
In this pariſh, however, the computation falls ſhort of the real proportion. 
The number of regiſtered births in 179” was 60; and on an average of the 
20 preceding years, 50. But, as the regiſtration ef births has for ſome time 
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2. The contributions which were then made for purpoſes 
of charity, and ſtil] more for the fupport of the ſtate, ſhew 
the place to have been reſpectable. In 1622, when the Gene- 
tar Aſſembly of the proteſtant churches in France deputed 
nt. ⁵ Bafnage to the King 6f Great Britain, to ſollicit aid for reſiſting 
be ; te oppteſſion of Lewis XIII. the town and pariſh of Kirkal- 
d dy contributed, according ts the gudetbill and permiſſion of the 
as, 0 King, a pecuniary aid of 1630 merks “. During a period of 
Is AR 12 years, from 1634 to 1645, at which time money was fo 
as vatuable as to btar intereſt at ꝙ per cent. the weekly collec- 
he tions at the church doots were greater than they are at pre- 
0 4 ſent; the average amounting to L. 73: 10 while that of the 
n- 3 fame numder of youu . 1 79 does not TIN 63 


5 1 3 9. _ 
he ” , 345 701 be 1 THOU a og mon 
at 
de 2 nee n all Elte aſfeſſments, che town 
at, was rated as the xt burgh, and aſſdſſed in the proportion of 
„% 1 to 40 of the whole fupplies levied from the burghs of Sevt- 
er land f. For feveral yeurs before and aſter 1650, the month- 
ye. i T_ nene laĩd on it, age the maintenance of en- exceed- 
ch þ ©} 3 107910 T6 e 2 i 4 & pn cd 
to i | p Us emen er e 
of | <td OE F 
and the whole ann 1 b ill, hich, 
r- = nal births will, ga an average of 20 years, be 75; whi 
WF | compared with the actual numbers, is nearly i in the proportion, of 2 to 35. bb. 
= | timated by this proportion, the population from 1650 to 1660 would exceed ; 
I There is no public regiſter of burials. But by a very exact liſt kept by the 
1 grave- digger for his own uſe, it appears, that the average of burials for 14 years 
= 1 preceding 1788 was 44}, which is to the population nearly as 1 to 59- 
5 $ * Baſhage's receipt is engroſſed in the minates of the kirk-ſcGans. 1 
=... + See the acts of the Convention of Eſtates from 1665 to 1678, and ſubſe. 
he quent acts of Parliament. The burghs which were rated higher were Edin- 
5 burgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Glaſgow, Perth, and at firſt St. Andrews; but 
a the aſſeſſment of that burgh gradually fell to a fourth part of that of Kirkaldy, 
2 
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ed at an average L. 400 “. In 1667, the Convention of 
Eſtates aſſeſſed it, for defraying the expence of the war which 
Charles II. had declared againſt the Dutch, in the ſum of 


L. 228 monthly for 12 months; over and above its propor- 


tion of the ſupply of L. 480,000 which the Parliament had 
granted to the King for life, and of the further ſupply of 
L. 133,000, which a former Convention had granted him 
for 5 years. And the ſame ſum of L. 228, it continued to 
pay monthly, ſometimes for 5 months, ſometimes for 8 
months in the year, as the exigencies of the ſtate re- 
quired. YE I9'# Et. 


Effect. of the Civil Mar. — About the middle of the cen- 
tury, indeed, the proſperity of this place received a conſide- 


rable check. The quarrel of the Parliament of England with 


Charles I. having in 1643 extended to Scotland, the inhabi- 
tants of Kirkaldy had taken a decided part in it. — Feeling 
that love of independence which the commereial ſpirit gene- 
rates, and intereſted in having the fruits of their induſtry 
ſecured from the gripe of arbitrary power, they had early eſ- 
pouſed the ſide of liberty: And notwithſtanding the conci- 
liating exerciſe of the royal prerogative, in renewing and ex- 
tending their charter in 1644, they had entered warmly into 
the views of the Parliament. The Solemn League and Cove- 
nant was publicly ſworn, and ſubſcribed. And numbers, eſ- 
pecially of the ſeamen, joined the army of the Covenanters, 
and were preſent at the battle of Kilſyth +, in the event of 
which 

Collectors liſts ſtill exiſting, 
+ A. D. 1645. The records of the Kkirk-ſcfſion about this time, contain 


| many facts, that ſerve to ſhew how deeply this pariſh was intereſted in the 


cauſe of the Parliament. Public prayers were offered up for its ſucceſs ; and 
every advantage gained to it was celebrated with thankſgiving. The families 
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3 which. this place ſuffered che loſs of many of its moſt active 


:h 7 inhabitants. That unhappy event was followed by a ſuc- 
of ceſhon of misfortunes. No leſs than 58 ſhips, belonging to 
r- 9 | this port, were either taken or loſt at ſea, before the Engliſh 
id 1 invaſion in 1650 and from that time to the Reſtoration, 36 


of I ſhips more were taken, many of them with cargoes ; „ making 

m in all (as Rated in page 17.) 94 ſhips, the value of which is 
to _Waſcertained,.. by a particular appretiation contained in the ac+ 
8 count of loſſes already mentioned, to have amounted: to the 
e- IM ſum of L. 53,791 ſterling. A conſiderable number of theſe 
\. i thips were taken in the harbour of Dundee, when that town 
was ſtormed and ſacked by General Monk ; at which time, 
1 too, effects belonging to the inhabitants of Kirkaldy which 
e- had been depoſited, at Dundee as, a place of ſecurity, were 
th carried away or deſtroyed, to the value nearly of L. 5000 * 

i. IT Bclides this, different. individuals ſuffered the loſs. of money, 
8 bk which, they had lent to the Committee of Eſtates for the pub- 
e- lc ſervice, but which: on the eſtabliſhment of the Common- 


ry Wealth it was impoſſible to recover +, In conſequence of. theſe 
fs heavy loſſes, and. the till greater loſs. of 480 men killed in 
bi- 118910 111 tho 
X. 5 L444 ts 

* ef thoſe who had joined, the army, were many of them aſſiſted vy public con- 
| Y 1 tributions. Deſerters were cited before the Kirk- ſoffion : there f is an inſtance 
* " of nine of them being called Before it in one day, and ordained to return to 
6 their colours under pain of excommunication. A perſon was ſummoned bc- 
rs, fore the preſbytery, for calling the cauſt of God preſently in band, the Devil's cauſe, 


of Y = be trowed. Different perſons who, during the ſuegeſs of Montroſe at Perth, 

h had been induced to-declare for the King, appeared before the kirk-ſeffion, 
e S and profeſſed their ſorrow for their conduct. After the battle of Kilſyth, che 
date of which, and of Philiphaugh, is marked on the margin of the record, 
horſes for tranſporting the wounded, neceſſaries, medicines, and attendance, 


ain 7 o * * — 
h were at different times paid for out of the pariſh funds, 
c . LO. 
4 * A particular account of its loſs is preſerved among the burgh records, 
n 
Both theſe facts arc annexed to the account of loſſes at ſea, 
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ed at an average L. 400 “%. In 1667, the Convention of 
Eſtates aſſeſſed it, for defraying the expence of the war which 
Charles II. had declared againſt the Dutch, in the ſum of 
L. 228 monthly for 12 months; over and above its propor- 
tion of the ſupply of L. 480,000 which the Parliament had 
granted to the King for life, and of the further 'ſapply - of 
L. 133, ooo, which a former Convention had granted him 
for 5 years. And the ſame ſum of L. 228, it continued to 
pay monthly, ſometimes for 5 months, ſometimes for 8 
months in the year, as the exigencies of the ſtate re- 
quired. | 19% Stil. 


Effets of the Civil War.—— About the middle of the cen- 
tury, indeed, the proſperity of this place received a conſide- 
rable check. The quarrel of the Parliament of England with 
Charles I. having in 1643 extended to Scotland, the inhabi- 
tants of Kirkaldy had taken a decided part in it. — Feeling 
that love of independence which the commercial ſpirit gene- 
rates, and intereſted in having the fruits of their induſtry 
ſecured from the gripe of arbitrary power, they had early eſ- 
pouſed the ſide of liberty: And notwithſtanding the conci- 
liating exerciſe of the royal prerogative, in renewing and ex- 
tending their charter in 1644, they had entered warmly into 
the views of the Parliament. The Solemn League and Cove- 
nant was publicly ſworn, and ſubſcribed. And numbers, eſ- 
pecially of the ſeamen, joined the army. of the Covenanters, 
and were preſent at the battle of Kilſyth , in the event of 
| which 

„Collectors liſts ſtill exiſting, 

+ A.D. 1645. The records of the Kirk-ſeſſion about this time, contain 
many facts, that ſerve to ſhew how deeply this pariſh was intereſted in the 
cauſe of the Parliament. blic prayers were offered up for its ſucceſs ; and 


every advantage gained to it was celebrated with thankſgiving. The families 
. . . ” of 


of. Kirkaldy.. 


which. this place ſuffered the loſs of many of its moſt ative 
inhabitants. —— That unbappy event was followed by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of mĩsfortunes. No leſs than 58 ſhips, belonging to 
this port, were either taken or loſt at ſea, before the Engliſh 
invaſion in 1650; and from that time to the Reſtoration, 36 
ſhips more were taken, many of them with cargoes; making 
in all (as Rated in page 17.) 94 ſhips, the value of which is 
aſcertained, by a partigular appretiation contained in the ac- 
count of loſſes already. mentioned, to have amounted to the 
ſum of L. 53,91 ſterling. A conſiderable number of theſe 
ſhips were taken in the harbour of Dundee, when that town 
was ſtormed and ſacked by General Monk ; at which time, 
oo, effects belonging to the inhabitants of Kirkaldy which 
had been depoſited, at Dundee as a place of ſecurity, were 
carried away or deſtroyed, to the value nearly of L. 5000 * 
Deſides this, different, individuals ſuffered the loſs, of money, 
which they had lent to the Committee of Eſtates for the pub- 
lic ſervice, but which: on the eſtabliſhment of the Common- 
wealth it was impoſſible to recover +, In conſequence of theſe 
heavy loſſes, and the till greater loſs of 480 men killed in 


the 
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of thoſe who had joined the army, were many 100 them afiſted by public con- 
tributions. Deſerters were cited before the kirk-ſeſſion ; there is an inſtance 
of nine of them being called before it in one day, and ordained to return to 
their colours under pain of excommunication. A perſon was ſummoned be- 
fore the preſbytery, for calling the cauſt of God preſently in band, the Devil's cauſe, 
a+ be trowed. Different perſons who, during the ſuegels of Montroſe at Perth, 
had been induced to declare for the King, appeared before the kirk-ſefſion, 
and profeſſed their ſorrow for their conduct. After the battle of Kilſyth, the 
date of which, and of Philiphaugh, is marked on the margin of the record, 
horſes for tranſporting the wounded, neceſſaries, medicines, and attendance, 
were at different times paid for out of the parith funds, 

A particular account of its loſs is preſerved among the burgh records, 

Both theſe facts are annexed to the account of loſſes at fea, 
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the courſe of the war ꝰ, the commerce and ſliipping of Kirkal- 
dy were deeply affected. And through the ſubſequent inter- 
ruption of the trade with Holland, during three ſucceſſive 
wars with that country, aided perhaps by the unfriendly in- 
fluence of an arbitrary government on the general ſpirit and 
exertions of the people, the place continued to languiſh 
during the uſurpation of Cromwell, and the-deſpotic reigns of 
Charles II. and his ſueceſſor James. In 1673 the number of 
ſhips belonging to it had fallen to 25. And in 1682 its dif- 
treſs was ſo great, that application was made to the Convention 
of burghs to conſider its poverty, and to take methods for 
caſing it as to its public burdens. But the burgh having 
fallen under the diſpleaſure of the Court, on account of the 
oppoſition given by its repreſentative to the arbitrary meaſures 
which were then carrying on, the inhabitants were not 
only denied relief, but further burdened by an addition of 
2000 merks to their annual aſſeſſment f. The application to 
the Convention was however renewed in 1687, when à vi- 
ſitation of the burgh was ordered. A committee appointed 
for that purpoſe met at Kirkaldy the following yeary and, on 
the evidence of the books and declarations both of the ma- 
giſtrates of the burgh and the officers of the cuſtoms, repor- 


ted, inter alia, to the Convention, © that the cuſtoms payable 


& to his Majeſty were not the half of what they had been ſome 
«© years before: that this was occaſioned by the death of many 
« ſubſtantial merchants and ſkippers, and loſs of ſhips and 
i decay of trade: that many of the inhabitants, ſome of 


« whom were magiſtrates of the burgh, had fled from and 


“ deſcrted the ſame : that ſo great was the poverty of the in- 
4 habitants, 


* It is ſaid that the battle of Kilſyth alone left 200 widows in Kirkaldy. 
{ Stated in a petition to King William. 
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« habitants, that all the taxations impoſed on the town could 
t do no more than pay the eight months 1 payable to the 
« king hag and that with difficulty, &c. “ 


Revolution i in 1688. _— Before the effect of this repreſentation 
could be known, the Revolution took place; an event highly 
grateful to the Scots in general, and particularly to the whigs 
of Fife. The inhabitants of Kirkaldy, entering warmly into 
the ſpirit of it, and anxious to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the 
ſupport-of it, found means to apprehend the Earl of Perth, 
who was Lord Chancellor, and had managed the affairs of 
Scotland under James; and who knowing that he was generally 
obnoxious on account of the cruelties which he had practiſed 
on the Preſbyterians, withdrew himfelf as ſoon as the pub. 
lie mind had declared in ' favour of the Prince of Orange. 
After detaining that nobleman in priſon 5 days and 5 nights, 
under a conſtant guard of 300 men, they ſent him under a 
convoy of 3 boats manned with 200 hands to Alloa, where 
they delivered him on receipt into the cuſtody of the Earl of 
Mar. The guard of 3oo men they found it neceſſary to 
keep up for 4 months, on receiving information that a force 
was coming from the Highlands to burn the town, in re- 
venge for Perth's apprehenſion, —— Thefe facts, and a par- 
ticular account of their loſſes, having been ſtated in a peti- 
tion to King William in 1689 f, they obtained an abatement 
of L. ioo Scots of their annual aſſeſſments. And the Revo- 
lution having happily diffuſed eaſe and freedom and ſecurity, 
and with theſe a ſpirit of induſtry and commercial exertion, 


through 


Copy of the report of the commiſſion of viſitation penes town-council. 

+ In this petition, the inhabitants offered to inſtruct, that their loſſes du- 
ring the diſtracted ſtate of the country amounted to L. 80c,000 85 or 
L. 66,666 ; 13: 4 Sterling. 


| 
| 
ö 
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through the country in general, the languiſhing trade of 
Kirkaldy revived, and wealth began again to circulate among 
the inhabitants. As one indication of this, the public col- 
lections at the church doors, which, on an average of 10 years 


preceding 1688, amounted only to L. 58:3: 1, and on that 


year fell to L. 42: 18 : 7, produced annually for 4 
years, commencing with 1693, L. 125:7:10; and L. 110 
8s. 2d. on an average of 15 years from 1693 to the 
Union. | 


Effects of the Umon.—This laſt event, whatever advantages 
have been ultimately derived from it to the nation at large, 
was long conſidered as an æra of misfortune and diſtreſs to 
the trade of Scotland. "Taxes, which by the treaty of union 
were laid on many of the neceſſaries of life, the duties and 
cuſtoms which were impoſed on various articles of merchan- 
diſe, and the numerous reſtrictions with which the Engliſh 


contrived, in the narrow ſpirit of commercial monopoly, to 


ſetter tae trade of Scotland in general, were quickly and ſe- 
verely felt over the whole of this part of the united kingdom. 
Commerce every where declined; in ſpite of the attempts 
which were made to ſupport it by the wretched reſource of 
fmuggling. It ſuffered particularly in the towns on the 
Frith of Forth; many of which were quickly reduced to diſ- 
treſs, and all of them languiſhed. This town was involved 
in the common fate. Its ſhipping, on which it had till then 
entirely depended, fell rapidly into decay; and the ſeveral 


wars, which followed each other with little intermiſſion 


for more than half a century, having continued the effect 
which the diſadvantageous terms of the Union had begun, 
the trade of this place was at laſt ſo much reduced, that in 

1 1760, 


an . Pr 


adit. a, f i an ß 7 
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+566, it employed no more than one coaſter of 50 tons, and 
two ferry-· boats, each of 30 “. 

On the return of peace in 1563; the ſhipping immediately 
tevived. By the year 1752, it had increaſed to 11 veſſels, 
carrying 515 tons and 49 men; and although its progreſs was 
retarded by the war with America, it amounted, at the clofe 
of that war, to 12 veſſels, carrying 750 tons and 59 men. 
From that time, it has made conſtant and rapid ad- 
vances. | 


Preſint State of the Shipping. At preſent +, it conſiſts 
of 26 ſquare rigged veſſels 4, 1 floop, and 2 ferry-boats, cars 
trying by the regiſter 3700 tons, about 5000 tons dead weight, 
employing 225 men to navigate them; and worth, when clear 
to ſail, about L. 30,000. One or two of the ſmalleſt veſſels are 
employed as coaſters, and trade either to Aberdeen or Lon- 
don; carrying to the former, ſalt and coals; to the latter, the 
manufactures of the diſtrict ; and returning from both with 
goods, chiefly for this port and Leith. All the other ſhips 
are employed either in the foreign trade for home conſump - 
tion, or in the carrying trade. Some of the largeſt of them 
are employed in the trade to the Mediterranean, the Weſt 
Indies, and America; and of theſe ſome have been occaſion- 
ally abſent from this place for 3 of 4 years. But the greater 
number is employed in the trade to Holland and the Baltic. 
To theſe the only article of export is coals, ſhipped here, at 
Dyſart, Wemyſs, and other ports on the Frith; and the chief 
articles imported from them are cotn, flax, flax-ſeed, linen- 

Vol. XVIII. 614 oY | ET. * 

* Copy Report of the cuſtom-houſe here to the Board of cuſtoms. A. D; 
1760. 

1 A. D. 1792. 

} One of the ſhips was built in 1723. 
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yirn, wood, iron, aſhes, bark, hides, tallow, clover-feed 
apples, cheeſe, geneva, &c. 


Cuſtom- Houſe, —The duties payable on expotts and imports 
in all the towns on the north fide of the Frith of Forth, from 
Aberdour to Largo inclufive “, are under the management of 
the cuſtom-houſe at this port; the buſineſs of which is con- 
ducted by a collector with principal and junior clerks, a 
comptroller, a land furveyor, 3 land waiters and 14 tidefmen. 
The office has alſo the management of the ſalt duties within 
the ſame diſtrict ; the collection of which employs i ſupervi- 
ſor, 7 officers, and 20 watchmeh, In 1792, 101 veſſels were 
cleared out at the cuſtom-houſe, and 92 entered; 13 of the 
ſhips cleared out, and 43 of thoſe entered, belonged to 
Kirkaldy. | 


Dutics. —— The whole duties paid on exports iti that year, 
amounted to L. 2570: t0:44; on imports to L. 2227: 3:72; 
| on 


| * The whole ſhipping of the above diſtrict, ſiood as in the following table 
at the different periods referred to. 


4.0 ** * r 


In n 177%, — 5 1782. | 
>| 


In 7792. 5 


Ports. 


Kirkaldy, 31 1100 1171 515] 49 12 750 
Dyſart, | 7 580 50.14 1365/1175 1001210 
1 


Wemyſs, | 130 9 2) 200 1 6 315 

Methel & | 
1 | 6 460 38 8 540} 53] 1] 100 

Kinghorn, 

including 55 760 80,18 805 86,12] 405 

ferry boats, | | | | 

Burntilland, 101135 930 615 63 3 100 

Aberdour, 18 949, 88 4 215 20 4 150 

| 
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on both to L. 4797: 14; of this ſum, the exports from Kirk- 
aldy produced L. 244 : 18; the imports into it L. 187: 3:7 23 
total L. 1432: 1:71. The dutics on falt for the ſame year 
amounted to L. 5542: 10:6; which, added to the duties on 
exportsand imports, made the whole revenue paid at this cuſ- 
tom-houſe for that year L. 10,340: 4: 6. 


Linen Manifactures.— The proſperity of this place, which was 
at firſt begun, and for a long time entirely ſupported by ſhip- 
ping and commerce, has of late been greatly promoted by 
manufactures; and particularly by the manufacture of linen, 
The kinds of linen manufactured here are bed-ticks, chec- 
quered and ſtriped linens, with a mixture of cotton in ſome 
of them, and a low-priced ſpecies of plain linen. Theſe ap- 
pear to have been taken from the models of Holland and Flan- 
ders ; the names which ſome of the fabrics {till bear, ſuch as, 
ſtriped Hollands, Dutch checks, Dutch ticks, Flanders checks 
and ticks, pointing their origin to the Low Countries. The 
particular time at which the manufacture of theſe articles was 
introduced, is not exactly known; but they can be traced 
back to the commencement of this century. And proba- 
bility ſeems to ſupport the opinion that they were intro- 
duced earlier; perhaps between the middle of the laſt 
century and the Revolution, when the declenſion of their 
navigation and trade, forced the inhabitants to have 
recourſe to new ways of employing their induſtry. 

Manufactures, however, made but little progreſs here, till 
the foreign trade had again declined in conſequence of the 
Union. In 1733, the whole amount of cloth ſtamped at 
Kirkaldy “, was no more than 177,740 yards. In 1743, it 

D 2 had 


* By an act of Parliament in 17:7, no linen cloth can be fold or expoſed 
to ſale, till it has been inſpected and ſtamped,—under the penalty of L. 5 on 
the 
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had increaſed to 316, 5 50, the computed value of which a+ 
mounted to neatly L. 11, 00 . And, although during the 
commotions of 1745 and 1746, the ſale of manufactures was 
in a great degree ſuſpended, yet that circumſtance did not much 
affect their progreſs. They continued to be diligently pro- 
ſecuted, and gradually to increaſe, till the war of 1755 inter- 
rupted the communication with America and the Weſt In- 
dies, at that time, almoſt the only market for the goods of 
this diſtrict. The effects of that interruption, the interval of 
peace that ſucceeded was not ſufficient entirely to remove. 
From the value of L. 22,000, to which the manufaQtures of 
the diſtrict had in ſome former years riſen, they fell in 1773 
to L. 15,0003 and the next year ſtill lower. Such indeed 


Was 


the ſeller, and the ſame ſum on the buyer. For the convenience of dealers in 
linen, public offices are eſtabliſhed in different diſtricts, under the authority 
of truſtces, whom his Majeſty is impowered by the ſame act to appoint for 
over/eeing, directing, and improving, the linen manufatture in Scotland. And theſe 
truſtces have in ſome inſtances authoriſed manufacturers to ſtamp their own 
cloth according to the directions of the act. 

Although the law requiring the ſtamping of linen, was founded on appa- 
rent views of public utility, it is doubtful whether any advantage has been 
derived from it ſufficient to compenſate the expence and loſs of time, to which 
the manufacturer is ſubjected by it. The approbation of the ſtampmaſter is 
never found to have any influence on the judgement of the merchant : Nor is 
it to be ſuppoſed, that a perſon, who has no connection with the trade, and 
whoſe emoluments depend on the quantity which he ſtamps, will be equally 
ſcrupulous of affixing the ſeal of his approbation, as if his intereſt depended on 
the quality. If ſtamping be found a neceflary political regulation, the ends 
of utility appear to be beſt attained, by giving the power of ſtamping his own 
cloth to the manufacturer; whoſe credit and intereſt, operate as a joint ſecu: 
rity to the truſtees; and to the public, that no improper goods are ſent inte 
the market. | 

f At that time the whole cloth manufactured in the diſtri, including the 


pariſhes of Kirkaldy, Abbotſhall, Dyſart, Leſlic, &c. was ſtamped here, and 
is included in the computation. 
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was their ſtate about that time, and ſo unpromiſing had the 


proſpect become; firſt, through the non · importation agree - 
ment of America, and afterwards, through the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities with that country, that ſome of the ma- 
nufacturers thought of turning their capital into a different 
ehannel. 

One of them ®, however, previouſly refolved on an at- 
tempt to introduce the manufactures of this place into the in- 
ternal comſumption of England. The attempt was made, 
and immediately ſucceeded ; and the manufacture of checks 
and ticks having been of late reſigned in many parts of that 
country, for finer and more profitable articles, and the dif- 
ference in the price of labour too, enabling the Scots ma- 
nufacturer to furniſh them at a lower rate, the demand from 
England has increaſed; and the trade has in conſequence 
been progreſſively advancing for 15 years, without ſuf- 
fering any other interruption, than that periodical ſtag- 
nation, which is produced in times of proſperity by over- 
trading. 

At preſent the manufactures of Kirkaldy employ about 8 10 
looms +; of which about 250 are in the pariſh t, about 300 

in 


* The late Mr. James Fergus, of the houſe of John Fergus and Sons; to 
whoſe diſcernment and ſpirit, the manufacturers of this diſtrict owe their in- 
troduction to a market which of all others yields the quickeſt and ſureſt re- 
turns, ——the inland market of England. 

+ This number is aſcertained from liſts furniſhed by the manufacturers in- 
dividually. The whole diſtrict employs abdut 2000 looms ; .the produce of 
which for the year ending xſt November 1793, when the returns from the 
ſtamp-office to the truſtees are made up, may be eſtimated at L. 110,000. 

+ The whole looms in the pariſh, which are triple the number that 
they were 4 years ago, amount to 266, But of theſe from 10 to 16 are em- 
ployed by inhabitants of the neighbouring pariſhes; two of whom have ſhops 


here for the purchaſe of goods, but are not ranked among the manufacturers 
of the pariſh, | 
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in the pariſh of Abbotſhall, about 100 in the pariſh of Dy- 
ſart, about 60 in the pariſh of Largo, and the reſt ſcattered 
over the neighbouring pariſhes. The annual amount of a 
weaver's work (allowing for the variations of age, ability, and 
habits of application, among the whole weavers employed) is 
found to be at a medium from 10 to 12 pieces, meaſuring 
one with another, about 110 yards. On this computation, 
the annual produce of a loom'runs from 1100 to 1320 yards, 
worth on the loweſt eſtimate of yards, and at the average 
price of 18. each“, L. 55: And the annual produce of the 
whole looms employed amounts, on the ſame eſtimate, nearly 
to 900,000 yards +, worth at the ſame average about L. 45, ooo. 
Reckoning 22 ſpindles as the average quantity of yarn to 
a piece, 178,200 ſpindles are annually manufactured inte 
cloth. Of this quantity about a ninth part is cotton yarn 
which is ſpun here, and in the neighbourhood, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of machinery; as mentioned formerly. The flax-yarn 
has hitherto been ſpun with the hand 4. After the flax is 
heckled, the manufacturer ſends it to undertakers in different 
parts of the country, who give it out to be ſpun, and receive 
a certain commiſſion on the quantity of yarn returned by them. 
The expence of ſpinning, when commiſſion and carriage are 
included, amounts at an average to 18. 3d. the /pind/e. Be- 


ſides 


* The prices of checks run from 6d. to Is. 6d. per yard; of ticks, from 5d. 
to 28. 6d. The proportion of plain linen is very inconſiderable, perhaps not 
as I to 500 of the whole, and the price is low. As the cheaper fabrics * 
vail, a low average is taken. oo 


t This is nearly as I to 5 of the whole linen made in the county of Fife, 


the amount of which for che year ending the 1ſt, November TOS. was 
5,013,089 yards. 

} A mill for ſpinning flax, on the Darlington model, is erecting in the neigh- 
bourhood by a manufacturer of this place; from which ſpecimens of good 
work have already been produced. 


tu 
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ſides the yarn ſpun on the manufacturers account, a conſi- 
derable quantity is regularly bought in from the neighbour- 
hood; and frequently from Montroſe, Brechin, Cupar-An- 
gus, &c, Of the whole linen yarn manufactured, about a 
ſeventh part is ſpun from flax produced in the country; and 
the reſt from flax imported, chiefly from Riga, at the average 
price of L. 45, per ton. For ſome years a conſiderable 
quantity of yarn has been brought into this port from Bremen 
and Hamburgh. The quantity has in one year amounted to 
441,490 Ibs; which at 3 lbs. to the ſpindle, made 147,133 
ſpindles. Of this, however, but a ſmall proportion is com- 
monly uſed in the pariſh; and no great proportion in the 
neighbourhood, The far greater part of it is ſent to 
Perch, Dunfermling, Falkland, Auchtermuchty, and ſome 
other inland towns, in which coarſe linen is manufac- 
tured. 

Of the yarn uſed in making checks and ticks, about three» 
fourths are whitened, and the remaining fourth dyed. Moſt 
of the principal manufacturers whiten and dye ſor themſelves; 
the reſt employ public bleachers and dyers. The different 
operations of heckling, ſpinning, dyeing, bleaching, warping, 
winding, and weaving, may be computed to employ 5+ hands 
to every loom; which makes the whole hands empioyed in 
carrying on the manufacture of the place; reckoning men, 
women, and children, 4455. Deducing the price of mate. 
rials, (flax, cotton, ſoap, aſhes, indigo, &c.) which, when 
thoſe of the beſt quality are uſed, will be about one third of 
the value of the cloth, there remains L. 30, ooo as the price 
of labour and the manufacturers proſit. And this being di- 
vided among the whole number of productive hands, each is 
found to produce annually to the community about L. 7 Ster- 
ling. 

The manufacturers of Kirkaldy, beſides the cloth made by 

1 them 
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them, purchaſe annually a conſiderable quantity from the 
neighbouring diſtrict. The value of the cloth purchaſed by 
manufacturers or merchants in the courſe of laſt year, ex- 
ceeded L. 30,000. Of the whole cloth, made or purchaſed, 
about three fourths are ſold in England; from which a 
ſmall proportion is exported to the Weſt Indies and Ameri. 
ca. Of the remaining fourth, about one half of it is ſold in 
Glaſgow for exportation the other half is conſumed in the 
country *. 
The 


The above was the ſtate of the manufactures of Kirkaldy, before the dif- 
treſſes which commerce and manufactures in general have ſuffered of late be- 
gan to extend to them. Through the operation of particular circumſtances, 
thoſe diſtreſſes were prevented for a while from having any conſiderable ef- 
fe t on this diſtrit, An engagement with a navy contractor, which ena- 
bled one of the principal manufacturers of the place, to putchaſe conſiderable 
more than the uſual quantity of checks, contributed to Keep the trade alive 
there for ſome months, after it had ſuffered in other places. The manufac- 
turers too, calculating on the proſperity of the former year, had prepared a 
large ſtock of materials for the probable conſumption of the ſucceeding year : 
And theſe materials, many of them were under the neceſſity of working up 
and ſelling, although with loſs, to retire their bills as they fell due. This 
brought the uſual quantity of cloth, and perhaps a greater quantity than uſu- 
al to the market, during the firſt part of the yeart 1793. But the cauſes 
which produced this effe& were temporary, and have now ceaſed to operate. 
The engagement with the contractor has been for ſome months at an end. The 
materials provided in the former year have been generally wrought up. And 
while the profits on the ſale of the manufacture have not been ſufficient to re- 
place them, the want of ready money cannot now be ſupplied, at leaſt with 
the ſame facility as formerly, by negotiating bills. Hence there is already an 
increaſiag ſtagnation. The number of looms employed without the place is 
faſt diminiſhing. The prices of ſpinning and weaving have been twice redu- 
ced within the compaſs of a few months. On ſome fabrics, the price of 
weaving has fallen r, on others g and 2, and on a great proportion of the 
coarſer goods, + of the former 2 Vi An induſtrious weaver can ſtill earn 
from $5. to 12s. in the week. But the actual carning of all the weavers em- 

ployed, 
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Leather. — The next, both in ſtanding and importance to 
the manufacture of cloth, is leather. This branch was eſ- 
tabliſhed on a ſmall ſcale in 17233 but it has ſinee been much 
extended. At preſent, it employs 16 hands; who manu- 
facture 2nnually ſrom 3200 to 4000 hides of oxen, and cows, 


2bout the ſame number of calf-ſkins, and a ſmall proportion 
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ployed, and for all kinds of work, do not now exceed the weekly average of 
five ſhillings. 

Much has of late been ſaid of the bad effects of high wages on the induſ- 
try and proſperity of the people. It may be doubted, however, whether 
ſuch reflections are founded on liberal or juſt views of the intereſt of the com- 
munity. High wages, it is true, like high profits on trade, or high rents of 
land, increaſe the means of diſſipation to thoſe who are addicted to it, and a- 
bate the neceſſity of their application to induſtrious habits. But when the 
mind hath candidly diſtinguiſhed between things themſelves, and the abuſe of 
them, it will unqueſtionably be found, that liberal wages are on the whole 
attended with important advantages, The liberal reward of labour, inſtead 
of abating induſtry, ſerves in general to increaſe it; that quality, in the o- 
pinion of one of the moſt competent judges “, © improving like every other, in 
As high wages facilitate the 
ſupport of a family, labourers when they receive them are encouraged to marry 


« proportion to the encouragement which it receives. 


young; and population increaſes. The induſtrious are enabled, not only to 
ſupport their families comfortably, but in many inſtances to ſave a little, 
which they generally apply to the purchaſe of ſtock, and begin to work for 
themſelves. In this way, a number of operative weavers have been of late 
coming forward into the rank of manufacturers, and, by widening the foun- 
dations of the trade, were contributing to increaſe the ſecurity of its continu- 
ance, By the fall of wages, a ſtop is put to this gradual advancement. And 
by the ſtagnation of trade, which is radically the cauſe of that fall, many of 
thoſe who were advancing beyond the ſtate of workmen, are thrown back in- 
to it ; with earnings that are hardly ſufficient to maintain their families. In 
this ſituation, if they happen to have apprentices, their diſtreſs is often in- 
creaſed by them, The ordinary plan on which apprentices are taught here 
s rational and liberal. The time of apprenticeſhip is ſhort, uſually 3 years. No 
premium is required for inſtructing them: But the maſter receives in lieu of it 

| one 

Dr. Smith, Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 8. 
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of ſeal-ſkins. The raw hides and ſkins are collected chiefly 
from the county of Fife, But as that range is not ſuſſicient 
to ſupply the conſumption, a conſiderable quantity is impor- 
ted from the North of Scotland, from Ireland, and ſometimes 
from Holland. For ſome years back, the price of raw hides 
has been about 78. per ſtone of 22 lbs; but the preſent 
ſtagnation of trade has reduced it under 58. 

From 220 to 240 tons of oak bark are annually conſumed 
in this manufacture. For many years the bark was brought 
wholly from England; excepting only a ſmall proportion 

from 


one half of the apprentice's earnings, while the other goes to his own ſupport. 
In favourable times, an induſtrious apprentice, over and above the ſhare 
which goes to his maſter, earns conſiderably more than is neceſſary for his ſup- 
port. And as the ſurplus is his own, his induſtry is conſtantly ſtimulated by 
partaking of its fruits, But when the wages of labour fall fo low, that an ap- 
prentice cannot maintain himſelf with the half of his earnings, — which is the 
caſe at preſent with the young, the weakly, and the inexpert, he muſt be- 
come a burden upon his maſter, or upon his friends, or abandon the trade. 

If things continue long in their preſent ſtate, the conſequences will in this 
view, be extenſively injurious to this community. The number of apprentices 
is very great; the demand for weavers, and the high wages of labour for two 
or three years paſl, having increaſed far beyond the ordinary proportion. Not 
only was every hand that could be ſpared from the neighbourhood determined 
to the loom; but plans were formed for procuring ſupplies from a diſtance. 
Advantageous propoſals were circulated through different diſtricts of the High- 
lands, in conſequence of which about 50 young men, chiefly from Sutherlayd 


- and Caithneſs came to this place as apprentices to the buſineſs of weaving, and 


many more were preparing to follow. "Thoſe who came had ſcarcely begun to 
feel the advantages of their ſituation, when a reduction of wages took place. 
Diſcouraged by this circumſtance on the one hand, and tempted an the other: 
by large bounties to enter into the army, moſt of them have run off, and en- 
liſted ——And this is a ſcheme likely to be fruſtrated, which promiſed to 
bring large ſupplies of productive labourers to this diſtri; and, in the event, 
perhaps to carry manufactures and induſtry into diſtriqs of Scotland, where 
they are at preſent almoſt catircly unknown, 
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from the Highlands of Scotland. At that time the average 
price, including freight and carriage, was about L. 5 : 10 per 
ton, But Britiſh bark having within the laſt 3 or 4 years 
advanced almoſt to double the former price, (from L.8 to 
L. 10) it has ſince been found neceſſary to import a great 
proportion of what is uſed here, from Germany and the Ne- 
therlands. The leather, which is of all the uſual denomina- 
tions, viz. bend, crop, ſhoe-hides, cordovan, ſaddler's lea- 
ther, &c. is ſold in the neighbouring towns and country, in 
the north of Scotland, in Perth, Glaſgow, Edinburgh, and 
occaſionally in London. The annual fales have for ſome 
years produced at an average from L. 7000 to L. 8000. The 
duties paid on this branch produce annually about L. 470. 
The wages of a tanner, which are nearly double to what 
they were 30 years ago, run in the week from 6s. to 
10s; thoſe of an induſtrious currier will average 155. 


Cotton-ſpinning.—The ſpinning of cotton, chiefly for woof, 
has been carried on here for 8 or g years; and till this year 
with conſiderable ſucceſs. In 1792, 110 hands, reckoning 
men, women, and children, were employed in the town 
beſides thoſe who were employed by manufacturers of this 
pariſh, in the neighbourhood. _——At preſent, the number is 
reduced to 75, Theſe prepare and fpin about 1100 lbs. of 
cotton in the week, or about 57,000 lbs. in the year. This 
quantity is ſpun into 32,000 ſpindles of yarn ; which at the 
average price of 48. per ſpindle, yields L. 6400. The yarn is 
ſpun on the common jenny; of which inſtrument 29 are em- 
ployed. The carding is performed on cylinder cards, moved 
by horſes. The weekly wages paid to the whole hands em- 
ployed amount to L. 12. 

Before this year, a conſiderable quantity of the yarn ſpun 
here was ſent to Perth, to be wrought into callicoes. At 

preſent, 
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preſent, almoſt the whole of it is conſumed in the manufac- 
tures of the diſtrict. And to fupply theſe, about as much 
more is ſpun by manufaCturers of this place in a neighbouring 
pariſh *, where the convenience of water has induced them 
to erect machinery. 


Ship-building.—Ship- building was introduced here in 1778. 
Previous to that time, a great proportion of the ſhips employ- 
ed in the trade of Great Britain, was built in America; the 
contiguity of navigable rivers to immenſe foreſts making the 


conſtuCtion of ſhips leſs expenſive in that country than in any 


other. But ſince the ſeparation of America, and eſpecially 
fince the regiſter act of 1785, excluded all ſhips not Britiſh- 
built from the trade of this country, ſhip-building has gene- 
rally increaſed in it. 38 Veſſels carrying about 3000 tons, 
carpenters meaſure (about 4500 dead weight) have been built 
here in 15 years; moſt of them for the ports of the Frith; 
but ſome of them alfo for Glaſgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, &c. 
One of the largeſt of them for the capital of Zealand. 'The 
ordinary contract- price for building with oak plank, is from 
L. 4:5. to L. 6 per ton of the burden, and the hull is uſu- 
ally from + to 4 of the price of the ſhip when clear to 
ſail. ' The ſhip timber uſed here is partly brought from 
England, and partly imported from Hamburgh. The 
number of carpenters employed varies from 10 to 30. 
The average of their daily wages is about 1s. 8d. 


Manufacture of Stockings. —The manufacturing of ſtockings 
has been carried on here ſince the 1773. 11 Looms are at 
preſent employed in it; 7 in what is called cuſtomer- work, 
1. e. in working materials which families or individuals pre- 
pare for their own comſumption, and 4 in manuſacturing for 

| ale. 


Kinghorn. 
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fale. Calculating on the average of all ſizes and qualities 
of ſtockings, every loom employed for fale produces 
annually about 520 pairs, worth from 28. to 4s. each, or 
about L. 70 the whole produce. The average of the earn- 


ings of an induſtrious ſtocking maker is about 88. in the 
week. 


Sea Salt. The making of ſea ſalt was once a manu- 
fature here, and a long eſtabliſhed one. In the town's 
charter of confirmation (1644), the ſalt pans are mentioned 
as part of the deſcription of the burgh. But little or no 
ſalt has been made ſince coal ceaſed to be wrought in the 
pariſh *, 


Bank.—The general proſperity of this place has been much 
promoted by the eſtabliſhment of a branch of the bank of 
Scotland in 1765. As moſt of the buſineſs of the neigh- 
bouring diſtrict is tranſacted through the medium of this 
branch, its annual operations in the way of caſh accounts, 
diſcounting bills, and circulating the paper of the company, 
are very conſiderable. And it is worth while to remark, that 
notwithſtanding the increaſed facility of obtaining credit 
which has been produced by it, yet no failure of any conſe- 
quence has happened here; nor has the bank, or their agent, 
who guarantees to them all the bills which he diſcounts, ſuf- 
fered any loſs, ſince the office was eſtabliſhed. 

About two years ago, the banking company of Dundee 
attempted to ſhare this profitable trade with the bank of Scot- 

land 


„Since the above was written, the making of falt has again begun, 
and is likely to be carried on with ſucceſs : a late advance on the price of ſalt 


deing more than ſufficient to balance the extra expence of bringing coals from 
a diſtance, 
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land. But owing to ” circumſtances of the times, the ats 
tempt has not ſucceeded. 


Diſadvantagts.—— While different circumſtances conſpire 
to render this town an advantageous ſituation for commerce 
and manufactures, there are obvious diſadvantages un- 
der which it labours. 1. The harbour is narrow, incommo- 
dious, and ſo much expoſed to an heavy ſea from the eaſt, 
as to ſuffer frequent injury. This, it is poſſible in ſome 
degree to remedy ; but at an expence to which the funds of 
the town are at preſent inadequate. 2. The pariſh affords 
no water for the neceſſary operation of bleaching, or for 
driving the machinery by which the ſpinning both of cotton 
and flax is now beginning to be performed. 3. The vicinity 
of the capital contributes to increaſe the prices of labour and 
proviſions, and perhaps too, to produce ſome effect on the 
general habits of living : Add to all this, 4. The unfriendly 
influence of corporation and burgh privileges. The corpo- 
ration ſpirit, limiting to a few, advantages to which all have a 
natural claim, and making the freedom of the trade, as it is 
called, paramount both to ſkill and induſtry, cannot in the 
nature of the thing, but operate unfavourably on the proſpe- 
rity of the community. It is probably owing to the operation 
of this ſpirit, that although free burgage tenure be every way 
ſuperior to that of burghs of regality and barony, yet the 
adjacent towns of Linktown and Pathhead, which are of the 
laſt kind, have for 3o years back increaſed in more than a 
double proportion to the royal burgh of Kirkaldy. The politics 
of burghs, too, generally affect the public induſtry and the 
public morals : Or if they ſhould not, at any rate they tend 
to abate the public happineſs and proſperity. The colliſion 
of political opinions and political intereſts, dividing the in- 
habitants 
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habitants into partie or ſets, not only diminiſhes the freedom 
of intercourſe and familiar ſociety, but prevents the applica- 
tion of the public ſtrength entire, to the proſecution of the 
public good. 

Although this place has ſuffered in common with others 
from that unhappy cauſe, it is but juſtice to ſay, that there 15 
perhaps none of the burghs of Scotland, of which the con- 


ſtitution is more liberal, or of which the government is leſs 
appropriated. 


Conſtitution of the Burgh. At the time that the oldeſt 
exiſting records of the burgh commence (A. D. 1586,) the 
form of its government was popular, and extremely fimple. 
The whole adminiſtration was veſted in two baillies, annually 
elected by the inhabitants, nybors and freemen at large, who as 
the minute of election bears, gave them commiſſiun, and pro- 
miſed them ſubjeftion and afſiflance. The baillies, after taking 
an oath of fidelity, named what was called the head court or 
annual aſſiſe. This court immediately fat, and ordained act 
and flatutes for the public weil ; which were inſtantly recorded 
as the baillies guide for their year of office. In 1595 a coun- 
eil was added to aſſiſt the baillies. This council, two or 
three years after, aſſumed the power of naming a let, from 
which the inhabitants were to chooſe the magiſtrates ; and 
after the preparation of a year or two more, took the elec- 
tion wholly into its own hands, and excluded the community. 
Iu the charter of confirmation, however, the right of electing 
their magiſtrates was reſolved to the community in common 
with the council. And when the burgh was in 1652 incor- 
porated with the commonwealth of England, that right was 
expreſsly recogniſed and continued to them: And © the 
„ neighbours and inhabitants of the town were authoriſed and 
appointed, according to their former rites and cuſtoms, from 


time 
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te time to time to nominate and chooſetheir magiſtrat?s and o- 
ce ther officers for the government of the burgh *”. The Reſto- 


ration produced a new conſtitution z the formation of which 


was a ſource of violent diſſenſions among the inhabitants; 
Theſe were, however, at length compoſed by the arbitration 
of the Earl of Rothes, then Preſident of the Privy Council; 
who by his decreet arbitral pronounced in 1662, eſtabliſhed 
the /et or conflitution which {till ſubſiſts; and which has con- 
tinued fince that time without interruption, ſave only during 
the reign of James II. who by his organ, the Privy council, 
expreſsly nominated and appointed to the magiſtracy, &c. 
ſuch perſons as he judged moſt loyal and ready to promote his 
ſervice. By this conſtitution the government of the burgh 
is veſted in a council annually choſen from three claſſes of 
inhabitants, mariners, merchants, and craſtſmen. The coun- 
cil conſiſts of 21 members; of whom 10 muſt be mariners, 8 
merchants, and 3 craftſmen. The old council elect their 
ſucceſſors; to whom, however, they do not wholly reſign 
their places, till they have voted along with them and wich 
the deacons q of the incorporated trades in the election of the 
new magiſtrates. Theſe are taken from the new council; and 
conſiſt of a provolt, 2 baillies, a dean of guild, and a trea- 
ſurer. The incorporated trades are 7 in number; and rank 
in the following order; ſmiths, wrights and maſons, wea- 
vers, ſhoemakers, taylors, bakers, and ſleſhers. Here as in 


other 


®* Commiſſion from the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England, to 


the inhabitants of Kirkaldy, to choole their own magiſtrates, penes Town 
Council. 


+ Act of the Privy Council in 1687, appointing the Earl of Balcarras, and 
others, magiſtrates of Kirkaldy penes Town Council, 


The Deacons have a vote in the Council in all caſes, excepting the forma- 
tion of the new Council. 
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other burghs, the privilege of exerciſing their ſeveral trades 
is enjoyed excluſively by the members of the incorporation; 
excepting in the caſe of weavers and fleſhers. The excluſive 
privileges of the former were reduced by an act of the legiſlature 
in 1751 3 by which weavers in flax and hemp are permitted to 
ſettle and exerciſe their trades any where in Scotland, free 
of all corporation dues. And the injurious conſequences of 
the corporation privilege are guarded againſt, in the caſe of 
the latter, by an act of the firſt Parliament of Queen Anne, 
(ſeſs. 1. ch. 7.) ; which declares it to be leiſume to all per- 
ſons whatſomeyer, to ſell and break all forts of fleſhes on 
every lawful day of the week, and that in all towns and 


burghs of this kingdom, free of any impoſition whatſomever, 
the petty cuſtom of burghs excepted. 


Parliamentary Repreſentation. —Since the Union of the two 
kingdoms, this burgh joins with the neighbouring burghs of 
Dyſart, Kinghorn, and Burntiſland, in ſending a repreſenta- 
tive to the Britiſh Parliament. Delegates, nominated by the 
councils of the ſeveral burghs, elect the repreſentative. The 
return of the repreſentative is made by the burghs in rotation; 
and in caſe of an equality, the delegate of the returning 
burgh has a double voice. The greateſt number of thoſe 
who vote for the delegate is 28; and the choice is determined 
by a majority. The delegate, when choſen, is not mere- 
ly the legal organ by which the ſenſe of his conſtituents is ex- 
pre ſſed. He acts in the matter of election, without limitation 
or controul; and his principles are their only ſecurity for his 
conveying their ſentiments. | 


Revenue. The revenue of this burgh is but inconſidera- 


ble. It ariſes partly from feu-duties on land. By the origi- 
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nal charter of erection “, 52 acres of adjacent land, which, 
together with the burgh, had been conveyed to the abbey of 
Dunfermling in 1450, were disjoined from the regality of 
the abbey, and annexed to the burgh, to be held of the crown, 
Some time after, the right of paſturage in the moor, which 
had alſo been conveyed to the burgh in 1450, was by a new 
conveyance from the abbey, converted into property . The 
moor and burgh acres extended to full three fourths of the 
preſent pariſh. The burgh acres were early alienated. The 
moor continued long in the poſſeſſion of the community. 
In 1648, at which time the parts of it that lay neareſt the 
town were begun to be converted into arable land, it was let 
at L. 72: 6:8 4. In 1688, the moor and common loan 
were let at L. 68: 10 5. Since that time the whole property 
of the town has been feued out, and it now yields L. 40: 12, 

to 


This charter, which is referred to in the Charter of Confirmation, but 
without ſpecifying its date, is not now to be found. It is probable that the 
papers which related to the erection of the burgh, were either deſtroyed in 
1560, when the French, whom the Queen Regent brought into Scotland te 
aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing the Proteſtants, plundered and burnt Kirkaldy in their 
deſtructive progreſs along the coaſt of Fife, or loſt in 1651 at the taking of 
Dundee, to which place they had, on Cromwell's invaſion, been removed for 
ſecurity, with other valuable eſſects, as mentioned in page 21ſt. One or o- 
ther of theſe is ſtated in a memorial from the town in 1678; as the reaſon 
why they could not be produced in a proceſs before the Court of Seſſion, in 
which an exhibiton of them had been ordered. The facts ſtated above are 
taken from different papers in poſſeſſion. of the burgh. 


+ This conveyance is mentioned in an inventory ef writs belonging to tlie 
burgh in 1722. 
} Renounciation and diſcharge Henry Boſwell to the town. 


$ Report of the Commiſſion of Viſitation, appointed by the Convention of 
Burghs. 
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to the community *. In this ſum all public burdens are in- 
cluded; the community having become bound, when their 
lands were feued, to relieve the feuars of all public burdens 
in all time coming; thus leaving to poſterity one incontrover- 
tible proof, at leaſt, thar they once had property. 

The reſt of the revenue is drawn from a port duty on goods 
landed at the harbour, from the petty cuſtoms on goods inter- 
changed with the neighbouring country, and from an impoſt of 
2 pennies Scots on the pint of ale brewed in the town for ſale, 
or ſold into it from the neighbourhood, This laſt is a parlia- 
mentary grant, which was firſt given for a limited period, in 
1707, with the burden of L. 10 annually, to the profeſſor of 
mathematics in the King's College of Aberdeen; and which 
has, ſince that time, been again and again renewed, without 
any burden. The whole revenue produced laſt year L. 317 +, 
but it does not average above L. 260. The ordinary purpoſes 
to which the reyenue is applied, are: 1. 'The diſcharge of 
public burdens, amounting annually to about L. 60, 2. The 
payment of intereſt on a debt of L. 2430 f. 3. The repara- 
tion of the harbour. 4. The payment of clerks, officers, and 
all the incidental expences incurred in conducting the buſi- 

neſs of the community. 
Ihe annual ceſs paid to government from this burgh is 
L. 80: 9:8; to which it was reduced on a repreſentation 
F 3 to 


Above 400 acres of the moor were fened to the late Mr Oſwald of 
Dunikeer, at the yearly feu-duty of L. 45: 10. But, in conſequence of a re- 
ſerve to the feuar, to buy up the feu-duty at leaſt to a certain extent, at 20 
years purchaſe, it has been lately reduced to L. 20: 18: 4; ſo that the whole 
feu duties now payable to the town, are as above ſtated. 

+ Fey duties L. 40: 12; petty cuſtom L. 28: 10; ſhore-dues L. 135; im- 
poſt L. 105; meal market, weigh-houſe, &c L. 8. Total L. 317: 2. 

At the Revolution, the debt of the town was 60,000 merks, or L, 3333 
bs. 84. Sterling, as aſcertained by the Commiſſion of Vilitatign, 
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to the convention of royal burghs in 1770, after having ſtood 
at L. 94: 15 :9, ſince the Union. Part of the ceſs is levied 
from the traders, according to the trade of each, aſcertained 
by a jury of 5 mariners, 5 merchants and 5 craftsmen; who 
are nominated by the council, but who cannot at the time be 
members of the council, Part of it is levied from the burgh 
acres. But three fourths of it are raiſed by a poundage on 
houſe rents. Theſe have been progreſſively advancing for 30 
years. In 1763, they were eſtimated at L. 729; in 1783 at 
L. 1050; in 1793 at L. 1654. As houſes in the poſſeſ« 
ſion of proprietors are always rated below the real value, 
the whole houſe rents may be eltimated at L. 2000; 
which is about the proportion of L, 3 of rent for each 
family. 

The window tax amounts nearly to as much as the ceſs. 
The whole duties paid to the tax-oflice for the year ending 
5th April 1793, amounted to L. 191 *, The whole duties 
paid to the exciſe-ofhce , for the year ending 6th July 1793, 
amounted to L. 2250: 15:65. The poſt office produced in 
1793; L. 528; the diſtribution of ſtamps L. 433- When to 
theſe branches the cuſtoms are added, the whole revenue 


drawn 


Window duty, old and new, L. 76: 19: 10; inhabited houſes L. 56: 12238 
wheel-carriages L. 48:8; male ſervants L. 23118: 63 horſes L. 15: 2: 6. 
Total L. 171: 1: 1. 


+ This is properly the reſidence of the colleQor of exciſe for the county of 
Fife. It is alſo the reſidence of a ſuperviſor, and of ——— officers of exciſe, 
The detail of the exciſe-dutics ſtated above, is as follows : Ale, L. 259 : 133 
candle, L. 59; 2; leather, L. 471;:14: 101; malt, L. 174: 11; wine and 
ſpirits imported, excluſive of the euſtom-houſe duty, L. 1130: 15: 8; wine 
licences, L. 12; foreign ſpirit do. L. 71183 plain aquavitæ do. L. 46; tea do. 
L. 9:7; tobacco do. L. 5: 5; licences for brewers, candlemakers, tannets, 
and curriers, L. 11: 10. Total, L. 2250 151 64, 
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drawn from this pariſh for one year will amount to 
L. 4814 : 18: 3; which is nearly in the proportion of 
L. 1 : 16, for every perſon, man, woman, and child in the 
pariſh . 


. Ecclefraſlical State. — The eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of 
this pariſh has, through the low ſtate of the burgh funds, 
ſuffered a temporary reduction. In 1614, the date of the 
oldeſt ecclefiaſtical record, the church appears to have been 
collegiate z the duty of it having been conducted by two mi- 
niſters, exerciſing equal powers, and having nearly an equal 
proviſion +. At that time the ſtipend of the ſecond miniſter 
was 800 merks, paid the one half by the heritors, the other 
by the town council t; while that of the firſt miniſter in 1630, 
was no more than 480 merks, a chalder of bear, a chalder of 
oats, and 4 bolls of wheat F, Both charges continued to be 
regularly ſupplied, and both miniſters to fit as conſtituent 
members of all the eccleſiaſtical judicatures ||, till 1759; when 
a vacancy happening in the ſecond charge, the miniſter of the 
firſt undertook to do the duty of the whole pariſh, on condi- 
tion of receiving, together with his own ſtipend, the half of 

; 1 

* Of the articles which pay duty in this pariſh, a great proportion is con- 
fumed out of it. This, however, may be conſidered as balanced by other 
articles conſumed in the pariſh, which pay duty, but of which the duty is 
either not paid in the pariſh, or not included in the above ſtatement, Articles 
of the firſt kind, are tea, coffee, ſugar, rum, porter, vinegar, home-made 
ſpirits, tobacco, glaſs, Paper, filk, printed cloth, fail-cloth and cordage, 
ſoap, ſtarch, pins, newſpapers and almanacks, cards, and dice, &c, Articles 
of the laſt kind, are, ſalt, hats, drugs, perfumery, &c. 

+ Seſſion records, paſſim. 

The amount of the ſtipend and the mode of payment, is written on a 
leaf at the. beginning of the oldeſt volume of the Seſſion records. 

$ This is recorded in a volume of the Prefbytery records of the above data. 

Records of Preſbytery, Synod, and General Aſſembly, 
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that which had been enjoyed by his colleague. This arrange. 
ment, the oſtenſible reaſon of which was the poverty of the 
burgh, (which after the disjunction of Abbotſhall, paid the 
whole of the ſecond miniſter's ſtipend) ; the preſbytery were 
prevailed on to allow for a time. And although the town- 
council have, ever ſince the death of the incumbent with 
whom the arrangement was made, appropriated that ti. 
pend to their own uſe, the charge to this day continues 
vacant. 


Stipend. The crown preſents to the firſt charge; the town 
council were in uſe of ſupplying the ſecond. The ſtipend of 
the ſecond charge in 1759, was 1000 merks Scots. The 
preſent ſtipend of the firſt charge is 1205 bolls of bear, 791 
bolls of oats, and 100 merks of vicarage. The laſt decreet 
of augmentation (which, was paſſed in 1737) gives alſo the 
tiend of fiſh according to uſe and wont. But as almoſt the 
whole of the fiſh fold here, is carried over land, and the uſe 
and wont is underſtood to confine the miniſter's right to fiſh 
carried into the pariſh by water, no advantage is at preſent 
derived to him from this part of his decreet. The firſt mi- 
niſter has a manſe ; a glebe of about 23 acres, and about the 
ſame quantity of land, independent of the glebe, enjoyed ſince 
x678 by a private mortification By a recent judgement of the 
preſbytery, the miniſter is found intitled to have this glebe 
enlarged to the legal ſtandard, and to have ground aſſigned 
to him for paſture. This judgement has, however, been 
ſuſpended, and is now under the review of the Court of 
Scthon, 


Church. — The church is old, how old is not exactly 
known. It is ſaid to have been dedicated to dt. Briſſe; who 
in 
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in the days of ſuperſtition appears to have been the tutelar 
ſaint of the place , and who has entailed his name on a 
{mall diviſion of the burgh lands, which is called in the regiſ- 
ter of ſaſines St. Briſſe or St. Bryces Deal. The church is 
but in indifferent repair ; nor could it well be otherwiſe, when 
neither the heritors nor town-council have for more than 180 
years taken any charge of it, What repairs it has received 
during that time have been paid for by the kirk- ſeſſion. On the 
recommendation of the heritors and council, the collections 
made at the chureh doors before the afternoon ſervice were 
for a while employed for this purpoſe. But the preſbyte- 
ry having inhibited that application of the collections, the 
church has for more than a century been kept in repair out of 
a part of the ſcat· rents, which are under the management of 
che kirk · ſeſſion. 


Seat. Originally the whole area of the church was in 
their hands: And their records ſhew that all the incorpora- 
tions, and ſuch of the heritors as have ſeats, (more than the 
half of them have none) derived their rights from the kirk- 
ſeſſion. They ſtill retain about a fourth part of the church; 
from which they draw annually from L. 18 to L. 20. 
The neceſſary repairs are defrayed from this fund, the 
remainder of which goes to the maintenance of the poor 
in common with the collections. Some of the heritors of 
Abbotſhall retain their ſeats in the church of Kirkaldy; and 
by a decreet of the Court of Seſſion in 1685, are found liable 

| in 


* The arms of the burgh appear to have been framed in compliment to 
this faint. Theſe are a Gate of a Church, with the Saint ſtanding in it, 
having a Mitre on his head, ſomething reſembling a Croſs in his hand, a 
Moon and Star, as emblems of night round him; and the motto under, 


Vigilando munie. 
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in their proportion of the repairs. The tiends of Abbot 
ſhall are, by the ſame decreet, liable for the repairs of tlie 
quite of Kirkaldy. 


Diſſenters. There is no place for public worſhip in the 
pariſh, but the pariſh church; if a maſon - lodge be excepted, 
which is employed for that purpoſe by an handful of indepen- 
dents. Moſt of the other diſſenters attend at different places 
in the neighbouring pariſhes. On the fitſt of January 1796; 
the diſſenters, taking the whole number of ſouls, were 595 
which was to the eſtabliſhment nearly in the proportion of 1 
to 3x, and of 1 to 44 of the whole population. Theſe were 
divided among the different denominations of diſſenters in the 
followitig proportions, viz. Burghers 304, antiburghers 206, 
preſbytery of relief 51, independents 11, epiſcopals 10, 
reformed preſbytery 9, Bereans 2, baptiſt 1, Roman catho- 
lic 1. 

The diſſenters of this place, and particularly thoſe of them 
who retain the ſtandards of the church, are diſtinguiſhed for 
moderation and liberaliry. Of that forbidding afperity, which 
for ſome time after their firlt ſeparation characterized the 
conduct of ſeceders towards the members of the church, 
there is ſcarcely a trace remaining. Good men of the ſeceſ- 
fion and of the eſtabliſhment, dwell together as brethren in 
the exerciſe of mutual charity and of mutual efteem.' And in 
one of their congregations, the miniſter of which reſides in 
Kirkaldy and takes his official deſignation from it, the eftabliſh- 
ed congregation of the place, has not unfrequently by 
name, a friendly intereſt in the public prayers. 


School. The public ſchool is under the care of two maſ- 
ters; who teach in ſeparate rooms, and without any depen- 


dence one on the other. 'The firſt maſter teaches Latin, 
Fr ench, 
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ptench, Arithmetic, Book- keeping, &c. ; the ſecond, Engliſh 
and Writing. The firſt has a yearly falary of L. 20; which, 
with the ſchook-fees, and the emoluments of the office of 
ſeſſion-· clerk which he holds at preſent, makes his living a- 
bout L. 60. The ſecond has æ falary of L. 10“; which, 
with the emolument of his ſchool and private teaching, makes 
his living about L. 40. The ftared falaries of both are paid 
by the town-council. There are ſeveral private ſchools in the 
place. In all the ſchools there are about 250 children in the 


ordinary courſe of attendance; | 0 


The Poor. The poor of this pariſh are chiefly ſupplied 
from the collections at. the church doors. Theſe, notwith- 
ſtanding the increaſe of money, which the proſperity of the 
country has of late produced, are not fo great as they were 


an hundred years ago f. This may be partly a conſequence 


of the Seceſſion, which has diminiſhed the numbers of the 
eſtabliſned congregation. But it may be partly attributed 
alſo, to a ſeceſſion of a different kind, the ſeceſſion of too 
many of thoſe; who are called © the better ſort,” from the 
public ordinances of teligion.—The Seceders of this claſs are 
unhappily ſo numerous in moſt parts of the country, that 2 
plain man, who fliould judge from the general conduct, 
might be apt to conclude, that the poſſeſſion of a little land, 
a commiſſion in the army or navy, or any diſtinction pro- 
feſſional ot official, which allows a man to add Eſquire to his 
name, were conſidered as a chatter, entitling the poſſeſſor 
to © hold blanch” of Heaven, on paying an occaſional duty; 

Vol. XVIII. G and 


* Since the above was written, the ſalary of dhe ſeepnd maſtet has beed 
augmented to L. 16. 


1 Yide pages 19, and 24+ 
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and that, perhaps, 6nly when demanded by royal procſama- 
tion. This is © a ſore evil,” of which the country at large is 
at prefent eating the bitter fruits; no one cauſe perhaps hay. 
ing contributed more; if not to excite, at leaſt to foment 
that ſpirit of © inſabordination,” which has of late occaſioned 
ſuch general alarm. Not only does the jirreligion of the 
higher ranks abate their perſonal refpectability and influence; 
but, as the common people, by a proceſs of mind of which 
the meaneſt are capable, transfer the character of their ſu- 
periors whom they know, to thoſe whom they know not, 
it has the effect of inducing an unfavourable opinion of the 
holders of place and power in general. And, what is ſtill 
more injurious to the intereſts of ſociety, it operates in the 
way of example, gradually to weaken and deſtroy the reſ- 
traints of religion on the public mind, and fo to leave it 
open, and without a guard to the impreſſions of the ill · diſ- 
poſed and deſigning. | 

Were men of rank and fortune to fee their duty, or even 
their intereſt, in the proper light, and to cultivate and main- 
tain the religious character; beſides the advantage which they 
would derive to themſelves, in reſpe& of improvement and 
comfort, they would ſecure at once, a perſonal influence, 
and an acceſſion of ſtrength to the ſtate, which, ſo long as 
they ſet up independant of religion, all their exertions will 
be inſufficient to gain. 

Through the irregular attendance of many of the upper 
ranks, the public ſupplies for the poor are here drawn 
chiefly from that claſs of inhabitants on which they ought 
to fall lighteſt, thoſe whoſe perſonal labour is generally 
no more than ſufficient for the comfortable maintenance of 


their own families. It is not ſurpriſing, therefore, that 


notwithſtanding the populouſneſs of the pariſh, the ordinary 


colleCtions for 12 years preceding 1791, produced no more 
3 7 | than 
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chan L. 63: 10. Since that time, by diſpenſing the ſacra- 
ment twice in the year, and by making an extraordinary 
collection at the new year, they have averaged L. 85. When 
to this is added, the ſurplus of ſeat rents , the donations 
which are cuſtomary among the more opulent on occa- 
ſion of marriages and the death of friends, and the intereſt 
of an aceumulated ſum of L. 290, the whole funds, under 
the management of the kirk-ſeſſion, have for 2 or 3 years 
amounted to about L. 110; or about L. 100 clear, after 
deducing (the only expence incurred in the management), 
ſmall ſalaries to a treaſurer and diſtributor, a clerk, and an 
officer. Out of this ſum above 40 perſons are regularly 
ſupplied z 8 or 9 of the moſt deſtitute of whom have 
the additional benefit of lodging, in a houſe Gu. 
chaſed for the poor, about 50 years ago. Beſides 
the regular penſioners, above 40 more are ſupplied occa- 
ſionally f. That the whole muſt be inadequately ſup- 
plied, any one may ſee who compares their number with the 
funds to be divided among them. Although no man, who 
has the welfare of his country at heart, would wiſh to fee 
poor's rates eſtabliſhed here on the ſame footing on which 
they are in England, yet the friend of humanity mult regret, 
that ſome equitable plan is not generally adopted for ſecuring 
more effectually td the indigent, the neceſſary aid of their 
more fortunate brethren. Perhaps the time is not very re- 
mote, when ſomething of this kind muſt be done. When 

G 2 ſo 


* Sec page 47. 


+ Since the above was written, the poor have become ſo numerous, and 
their neceſſities ſo urgent, that beſides extraordinary and liberal contribu- 
tions made by the inhabitants, the kirk ſeſſion have been obliged to encroach 
on their capital. Upwards of 170 perſons, a conſiderable proportion of them 
vith families, have bcen ſupplicd at one public diſtribution, 
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ſo many of thoſe on whom the law reſts the burden of the 
poor, beſtow neither time, nor thought, nor money, to pro- 
vide for them, it is not improbable that kirk ſeſſions, whoſe 
attention to the poor is merely © a labour of love“; to 
which they are no otherwiſe bound, than by the common 
obligations of humanity, will fill themſelves conſtrained to 


do in general, what ſome of them already threaten, give up 


collecting at the church doors, and leave it to the civil ma- 


giſtrate to make proviſion for the poor, by putting the laws 


for their ſupport in execution. 

It is fortunate for the poor of this pariſh that they do not 
all depend upon the public funds. The fociety of ſeamen, 
the company of merchants, the incorporated trades, the malt- 
men, the carters, have all of them ſeparate boxes for aſſiſting 
the poor of their reſpective ſocieties. The ſeamen, in par» 
ticular, have funds, ariſing partly from rents and feu-duties, 
and partly from a poundage on the wages of ſailors, which e- 
nable them to pay annually to indigent members of their ſo- 
ciety, or to their widows and families, about L. 40, beſides 
furniſhing ten of them with a houſe to lodge in. 


Charitable Afſciations. —Three different aſſociations have 
of late been formed here, for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the 
members, when their ordinary labour is ſuſpended by diſ- 
treſs. Theſe are all conſtituted on the ſame general plan. 
Each member, beſides a ſmall ſum paid on his admiſſion, 
contributes at the rate of one penny in the week, and re- 
ceives weekly, when confined, 3 ſhillings. To thoſe, whoſe 
daily ſubſiſtence depends on their perſonal induſtry, this is 
often a ſeaſonable ſupply; and the meaneſt labourer can 


without difficulty afford the contribution which entitles him 


to receire it. 


Meant 
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Means of Subfftence, and Wages. —The inhabitants of this 
pariſh, upon the whole, enjoy the means of ſubſiſtence in an 
equal degree with thoſe of the ſame level in any other parc 
of the country. The late ſucceſsful exertions of the trader 
and manufacturer, have, by increaſing the demand for all 
kinds of labour, and of courſe increaſing their price, contri- 
buted to improve the circumſtances of the community in ge- 
neral. And, although the cauſe of this improvement does 
not at preſent operate with the ſame force, yet weaving, the. 
price of which was the firſt increaſed, is perhaps the only 
ſpecies of labour of which the wages have yet ſuffered any 
conſiderable diminution. Wrights and maſons ſtill earn from 
98. to 108. 6d. in the week; ſmiths from 78. to 10s. ; ſhoe- 
makers from 5s. to 108.3 taylors from 6s. to 8s.; hacklers from 
98. to 1 58. gardeners from 8s, to 128. ; day-labourers from 
68. to 78. in all ſeaſons; and during the time of harveſt, and of 
weeding and hoeing, which, fince drilled crops have become 
ſo frequent, continue through a great part of the ſummer, 
their earnings are ſtill higher. Male farm ſervants, and fe- 
male ſervants, whether for houſe or farm, are commonly 
hired by the half-year; and receive of wages, the former 
from L. 3 ; 108. to L. 4. the latter from 25s. to 408. exclu- 
five of their ſubſiſtence. | 


Provifions,—W hile ſuch is the rate of wages, and labour- 
ers in general are fully employed, proviſions are obtained ea- 
fily, and upon the whole at a moderate price. Oat meal, 
now leſs uſed than formerly, but {till a chigf article of food 
among the working claſſes, ſells, on an average of ſeven years, 
at 1s. the peck; flour at 1s. 4d.; peaſe and barley meal at 

8d. When oat meal is cheap, the conſumption of it is to that 

of flour, nearly in the proportion of two thirds, when dear, 

of one half. Two thirds of the oat meal conſumed here is 
brought 
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brought from a diſtance, chiefly from Mid-Lothian. The 
flour is chiefly furniſhed by the county of Fife, noun there is 
occaſionally a ſupply from England. 

The fleſh market is well ſupplied in all fins and the 
conſumption of butcher-meat very conſiderable, probably 
three times what it was twenty years ago. The average of 
the number, weight, and value of the different kinds of cat- 
tle which have been annually killed, and ſold here for ſome 
years, Is as follows. 


| Weight of Medi 
Kinds. Number. — 4. hoon kind, nl E FY —— | 
| | | ſtones. of 22 66. 
[Beeves | 600 24 14-000 3's |L.3.500 
[Calves „ 5850 3 1.650 b 4 2 495 
Sheep 15 2 | | 3-000 4s | geo 
[Lambs YOO IS 1.128 4* }- 237 
[Hogs | 60 | 8 480 4* | — 
| Dl 8 | 
| $649 | 20.255 ſtones L.5-376 
8 22. U. EI. — data 


3 * 


Of this quantity, a full third goes into the conſumption of 
the neighbouring pariſhes : About 700 ſtones are bought for 
ſea-ſtores, by the ſhipmaſters of the place; whoſe principal 
ſupplies of ſalt-beef are from Ireland : The remainder (about 
12,530 ſtoncs tron; or 275.660 lib. Engliſh), is conſumed in 


the pariſh; and is nearly in the proportion of 4 ſtones, 11 lib. 


or 103 lib. Engliſh, to every man, woman, and child in it. 

The ſupply of fiſh is leſſened, and the price raiſed, by the 
nearneſs of the metropolis, There are no fiſhers that belong 
to this pariſh : About the beginning of ſummer, a family or 
two uſually come from Buck-haven, the principal fiſhing 
ation on the ſquth coaſt of Fife, and reſide here for a few 


months, for the convenience of ſupplying the inhabitants, 


But the chief ſupply is carried from Buck-haven aud Wemyſs, 
bver 
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drture upon the Work, and relative thereto, from its firſt commence- 
ment in January 1766, to Whitſun lay 1787. 


STATE of oo Funds, for building a Bridge 6 over F he e rey at Perth, and of Lupe: 


FUNDS. 
* Majeſties n from the Annexed Eſtates 
Do. of L. 760 yearly for 14 years, from ſaid Eſtates 


The, Community of the Burgh of Perth, of free gift 
The Convention of Royal Burrows, 
The free gift Subſcription by Noblemen, Gentlemen and others | 4798 
Tolls collected, till the ſame was ſet in leaſe 

Tax duties of tolls, from Whitſunday 1772, to Whit- 


= 


Tr 8 
Caſual Sums received on various Accounts . 


EX PENDITURE upon the Work, from its beginning i in Fan. 
1766, till the Bridge was ' finiſhed i in Feb. 1772. 


* 


General incidents, reſpecting the Management, 
of Money, prices of Lands, &c 


Expence of the Maſon part of the Work. 


intereſt } 


uariers and Labourers 8 
aſons 

Cartage of Stones 
Overſeers 6 
Boatmen 

Tools for the Quarry, rs for Mortar 
Iron and Lead - - | 
Pozzolane Lime, &c - * 8 


Incidents | © - 


728 uefa. Wright par of the Work, 


* 


2 Wrights wages, and Sawing - 3 


Labourers ſerving WR_gws - . 

| Overſeers 8 . 

Boatmen — 
Timber and charges » 
Iron Work, for Engines, Re. NO Nails 5 
Incidents - . 


EX PENDITURE FUR Feb. 1772, 10 — = 
Repairs 3 8 8 - 
Intereſt on borrowed Money. - - . 
Prices of Lands purchaſed - . 
Incidents, comprehending gratuities to Mr Smeaton, &c. 

Including allowance for W not pa, and 

irrecoverable 


Lent to the Town of Perth, on Bond, at L. 4 ** cent. 


— " 


| 


» ew 


from L. 700, to L. 863 fer annum. 


_—_— _—_ — 
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over land, on the backs, ſometimes of horſes, but more com- 
monly of women. In this way, moſt kinds of fiſh that are 
caught in the Frith, are pretty regularly brought to Kirkaldy 
in their ſeaſons, haddocks excepted ; which have for ſeveral 
years, been extremely rare, and have been ſold at enormous 
prices. A ſhilling has been paid for a ſingle haddock, that 15 
years ago would have ſold for a halfpenny. 

The vicinity of Edinburgh has an effect alfo on the prices 
of eggs, poultry, and butter. Eggs ſell from 4d. to 7d. the 
dozen, hens from 1s. to ts 6d. each, chickens from 8d. to 
Is 4d. the pair, butter from 8d. to 11d. the pound, green 
cheeſe made of ſkimmed milk, from 2d. to 3d. the pound *. 
All theſe articles, (together with the yarn that is ſpun in the 
neighbourhood with the hand), are regularly expoſed to ſale, 
in the weekly market, which holds here on Saturday, and 
has this peculiarity, that it begins between 3 and 4 o'clock in 
the morning, and is generally over by 6 o'clock. This cuſ- 
tom was probably introduced at firſt, to evade the law which 
prohibits Saturday and Monday markets f. And the conve= 
nience of attending the market in the morning, and returning 
home in time for the ordinary labour of the day, has induced 
the country people to continue the cuſtom, notwithſtanding 
that frequent attempts have been made-to alter it. By the 
Charter of Charles, the Burgh had the privilege of holding 
two annual fairs; one on the third Wedneſday of July, ano- 
ther on the laſt Wedneſday of September. For a long time, 
theſe were regularly kept; but as the conſtant trade of the 
place advanced, the fairs gradually diminiſhed ; and for 
many years, there has not been a veſtige of them. 


The 


* Cheeſe and butter, as well as butcher meat, are here ſold by the trog 
er heavy pound of 22 ounces. 


t Charles II. Par. i. ſeſſ. 3, cap. 19. 
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Manners and Character. The inhabitants of this pariſh 
ſeem in general to enjoy the advantages of their ſituation, 
and live comfortably. Among the upper claſſes, the ſtile of 
living is genteel; but not luxurious or expenſive. Allowing 
for the divetſity of circumſtances, all claſſes dreſs well, and 
are generally civil in their manners, and decent in their ex- 
ternal deportment. Although a conſiderable propottion of 
them have been bred to the ſea, there is nothing of the rough- 
neſs which common opinion has attached to that profeſſion. 
The claſs of ſeamen is not leſs teſpectable in character than 
in numbers: The great body of the people are induſtrious 
and ſober : but 31 houſes and 19 ſhops licenſed to retail ſpi- 
rits,—a number that is in the proportion of 1 to 13 of all 
the families in the place,—furniſh room to ſuſpect, that from 
this part of the public character there muſt be exceptions, 
Strong drink appears to have been long a conſiderable article 
in the conſumption of Kirkaldy: A temporary impoſt on 
wines and foreign ſpirits vented within the burgh, having, by 
a charter of Charles II. been granted to the. magiſtrates and 
council for the payment of their public debts, the deficiencies 
of that impoſt for one year ending November 1631, are ſtated 
in a proceſs for recovering them, brought againſt the vint- 
ners, to have been 60 pieces, (hogſheads) French wine, 6 
butts Sack, 60 pints Rheniſh, 80 pints Tent, and 80 pints * 
brandy. Far down in the preſent century, it was the prac- 
tice, even among citizens of ſome character, to take a regular 
wwhet in the forenoon, and moſt commonly to ſpend the eve- 
ning in the public houſe. For a conſiderable time this prac- 
tice has been given up; and the habit of drinking ſpirits to 
exceſs is confined to a few; and theſe generally of the very 

loweſt 


Scotch pints, two of which are about 1% leſs than the Engliſh wine 
gallon, ; 
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ſloweſt order. It is remarkable, however, that no leſs than 
8 perſons, and ſome of them ranking above the loweſt order, 
have in little more than 4 years viſibly fallen victims to this 
deſtructive habit. With ſome exceptions among the two 
extremes, the higher ranks, and the very loweſt and moſt 
worthleſs, the inhabitants are regular in attending the ordi- 
nances of religion, and generally obſervant of its moral du« - 
ties. Although petty thefts, and other breaches of law that 
call for correction, may be ſuppoſed to happen at times in ſo 
large a community, yet the public character has been rarely 
ſtained by the commiſſion of great crimes. One or two in- 
ſtances of child-murder have occurred within the remem- 
brance of the preſent generation. But no inhabitant of Kirk- 
aldy has ſuffered the puniſhment of death ſince the com- 
mencement of the laſt century ; a man and his wife excepted, 
who were burnt here in 1633, for the ſuppoſed crime of 
witchcraft “. 


Eminent Men.—In reſpect of intellectual abilities, the in- 
habitants of Kirkaldy are not beneath the ordinary level; and 
the pariffi has at different times produced men that roſe far 
beyond it. The firſt, and not the leaſt diſtinguiſhed, whoſe 
name has reached us, is MICHAEL Scor, the Friar Bacon of 

| Scotland; 


At that time the belief of witchcraft prevailed, and trials and executions 
on account of it were frequent iu all the kingdoms of Europe. It vas in 1634 
that the famous Urban Grandier was, at the inſtigation of Cardinal Richelieu, 
whom he had ſatiriſed, tried and condemned to the ſtake, for exerciſing the 
black art on ſome nuns of Loudun, who were ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed. And it 
was much about the ſame time, that the wife of the Marechal D'Anere was 
burat for a witch, at the Place de Greve at Paris. 


H 
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Scotland ; who, in the 13th century, contributed, by his at- 
tainments in ſcience, to break the gloom of that benighted 
age. After purſuing with unuſual ſucceſs the ſtudy of lan- 
guages, belles lettres, and mathematics, at home, Mr Scot 
traveiled into France, where he reſided ſeveral years. From 
France he removed into Germany, and lived for a while at 
the court of the Emperor Frederick II. a prince the moſt e- 
minent of his time, both for his own learning, and for the en- 
couragement which he gave to learned men. But that prince 
being then engaged in war, Mr Scot withdrew from the court, 
to proſecute with more advantage in retirement his favou- 
rite ſtudies of medicine and chemiſtry. After ſome years he 
returned through England, (where he was well received by Ed- 
ward I.) into his own country, and there died in 1291. 

The extraordinary diſcoveries of 'this man, particularly in 
chemiſtry, made him paſs in that ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
age, for a magician; and a thouſand popular ſtories are in 
different parts of Scotland told to this day, of his commerce 
with evil ſpirits, and of the wonders which he atchieved 
through their agency. He is alſo ſaid to have been a pro- 
phet, and among other events to have foretold the union of 
Scotland and England +. He leſt behind him. rx, A tran- 
flation of Avicena's book on animals from the Arabic into 
Latin: 2. A Commentary on the works of Ariſtotle: 3. A 
Treatiſe on the Secrets of Nature, on the principles of the A- 
riſtotelian Philoſophy. In this book he treats at large of a 
ſcience, to which a modern author | has applied much inge- 

nuity, 

* He was born at his family ſeat of Balweary, now the property ef Mr. 

Ferguſon of Raith, and ſince 1650 part of the pariſh of Abbetſhall, 
+ Belfour's Hiſtory of Scotland. 
+ Lavater. 
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nuity, Phyſiognomy: 4. A book on Alchymy, entitled, the 
Nature of the Sun and Moon: 5. A book entitled Menſa 
Philoſophica. 

Sir George M*Kenzie calls him one of the greateſt Philo- 
ſophers, Mathematicians, Phyficians, and Linguiſts, of the 
times in which he lived; and ſays, that had he not been ſo 
much addicted to aſtrology, alchymy, phyſiognomy, and chi- 
romancy, he would have deſerved well of the republic of let- 
ters. 

Towards the middle of the 17th century, Meſſrs George 
and Patrick Gilleſpie, natives of this place, and Mr. Robert 
Douglas, who, with Patrick Gilleſpie, was ſome time miniſter 
of Kirkaldy, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their writings andtheir 
conduct, in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe difficult times. 
All the three were zealouſly attached to the cauſe of Preſby- 
tery, which was then conſidered in Scotland as intimately 
connected with the cauſe of general liberty. Two of them, 
Mr George Gillefpie, and Mr Douglas, having been pre- 
viouſly tranſlated to Edinburgh, were in 1643 nominated by 
the General Aſſembly of the church of Scotland, Commiſhon- 
ers to the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter; in the pro- 
ceedings of which, Mr Gilleſpie in particular conduQed 
himſelf with much ability and prudence, He was one of the 
firſt characters at that time in the church. He wrote Miſ- 
cellanies, &c. He died in 1649, at the age of 36. A mar- 
ble monument, which was inſcribed to his memory, (it is be- 
lieved at the public expence), and which, as an appended in- 
icription bears, was pulled down through the malign in- 
© fluence of Archbiſhop Sharp,” but afterwards repaired by the 
relations of Mr Gilleſpie, is ſtill ſtanding in this church yard. 
After the death of Charles I. Mr Douglas and Mr Patrick 
Gilleſpie took different ſides. The former eſpouſed the in- 
dereſts of Charles II. at whoſe coronation at Scone in 1651 


he 
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. * ; 
he preached, and conducted the religious part of that cere - 


mony *. The latter favoured the views of the common-— 
wealth of England, by whoſe commiſſioners he was made 
Principal of the Univerſity of Glaſgow ; but was ejected at 
the Reſtoration. The counſels and pens of both were em- 
ployed to ſupport the ſides to which they ſeverally attached 
themſelves. 

During the preſent century this pariſh has produced dif- 
ferent perſons, who have attracted public notice. Dr. John 
Dryſdale, late one of the miniſters of Edinburgh, and author 
of two volumes of poſthumous ſermons, was a native of it, 
and received the rudiments of his education at what his 
learned biographer calls, The obſcure ſchool of Kirkaldy. 
He was born in 1718, and died in 1788, 

Kirkaldy was the birth- place of that diſtinguiſhed ſtateſ- 
man, Mr Oſwald of Dunnikeer. Mr Oſwald was originally 
bred to the bar.— But having in 1741 been choſen to ſerve in 
parliament for the diſtrict of burghs, of which this is one, he 
bent the whole force of his mind to his parliamentary duty; 
in the proſecution of which, his abilities, integrity, and labo- 
rious attention to the intereſts, particularly the commercial 
intereſts, of his country, raiſed him from the level of a citizen 
of Kirkaldy, to the ſirſt offices and honours of the tate. He 
was ſucceſſively a commiſſioner of trade and plantations, a 
Jord of the treaſury, and vice-treaſurer of Ireland. He was 
alſo a privy counſellor. After repreſenting this diſtrict of 
burghs in three parliaments, and the county of Fife in a fourth, 
he, in 1768, retired from public buſineſs, on account of ill- 
health induced by too intenſe an application to it, He died 
in 1769 at the age of 54. 

Kirkaldy has alſo the ſignal honour to have given birth to 
| that 


4 His ſermon on that occaſion was publiſhed, and is ſtill extant. 
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that eminent benefaQor F ſociety, Dr Adam Smith, the en- 
lightened author of the“ Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes 
« of the Wealth of Nations,” and to have been the place of his 
reſidence during moſt of the time that he was employed in 
writing that incomparable book. Dr Smith was born in 
1723. He publiſhed his Inquiry in 1776; and before his 
death, which happened in 1789, he had the ſingular good for- 
tune to ſce it tranſlated into the languages, and the principles 
of political economy contained in it, adopted into the ſyſtems, 
of almoſt all the commercial nations of Europe. He wrote 
alſo “ The Theory of Moral Sentiments.**—Thoſe who would 
know more of this great man, may conſult a memoir of his 
life and character publiſhed in the ſecond volume of“ The 
« TranſaCtions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.” 

In the more retired, though not the leaſt uſeful or reſ- 
pectable ſphere of private citizens, Kirkaldy could reckon dif- 
ferent perſons, who would have been diſtinguiſhed as citizens 
of the farſt claſs in any community. 
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20. To the money ſtated in this page, ſupply Scots. 
21.1. 2 from the bottom, for its read this. 
30.1. 17. for formerly read after wards. 
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32 |. 15. for conſiderable read conſiderably, 
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habitants into parties or ſets, not only diminiſhes the freedom 
of intercourſe and familiar ſociety, but prevents the applica- 
tion of the public ſtrength entire, to the proſecution of the 
public good. 

Although this place has ſuffered in common with others 
from that unhappy cauſe, it is but juſtice to ſay, that there is 
perhaps none of the burghs of Scotland, of which the con- 
ſtitution is more liberal, or of which the government is lefs 


appropriated. 


Conflitution of the Burgh. At the time that the oldeſt 
exiſting records of the burgh commence (A. D. 1586,) the 
form of its government was popular, and extremely fimple. 
The whole adminiſtration was veſted in two bailies, annually 
elected by the inhabitants, nybors and freemen at large, who, as 
the minute of election bears, gave them commiſſion, and pro- 
miſed them ſubjeftion and aſſiſtance. The bailies, after taking 
an oath of fidelity, named what was called the head court or 
annual affiſe. This court immediately fat, and ordained afts 
and flatutes for the public weil; which were inſtantly recorded 
is the bailies guide for their year of office. In 1595 a coun- 
il was added to aſſiſt the bailies. This council, two or 
hree years after, aſſumed the power of naming a leet, from 
hich the inhabitants were to chooſe the magiſtrates; and 
aſter the preparation of a year or two more, took the elec- 
ion wholly into its own hands, and excluded the community. 
In the charter of confirmation, however, the right of electing 
eir magiſtrates was reſtored to the community in common 
with the council. And when the burgh was in 1652 incor- 
porated with the commonwealth of England, that right was 
xpreſsly recogniſed and continued to them: And © the 
* neighbours and inhabitants of the town were authoriſed and 
* appointed, according to their former rites and cuſtoms, tram 


ce time 
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« time to time, to nominate and chooſe their magiſtrates and o. 
e ther officers for the government of the,burgh *.” The Reſto. 
ration produced a new conſtitution z the formation of which 
was a ſource of violent diſſenſions among the inhabitants, 
Theſe were, however, at length compoſed by the arbitration 
of the Earl of Rothes, then Preſident of the Privy Council; 
who by his decreet-arbitral pronounced in 1662, eſtabliſhed 
the /et or conſtitution which ſtill ſubſiſts; and which has con- 
tinued ſince that time without interruption, ſave only during 
the reign of James II. who by his organ, the Privy Council, 
expreſsly nominated and appointed to the magiſtracy, &c. 
ſuch perſons as he judged moſt loyal and ready to promote his 
ſervice +. By this conſtitution the government of the burgh 
is veſted in a council annually choſen from three claſſes of 
inhabitants, mariners, merchants, and craftſmen. The coun- 
cil conſiſts of 21 members; of whom 10 muſt be mariners, 9 
merchants, and 3 craftſmen. The old council elect their 
ſucceſſors; to whom, howeyer, they do not wholly reſign 
their places, till they have voted along with them and with 
the deacons 3 of the incorporated trades in the election of the 
new magiſtrates. 'Theſe are taken from the new council; and 
conſiſt of a provoſt, 2 baillies, a dean of guild, and a trea« 
ſurer. The incorporated trades are 7 in number; and rank 
in the ſollowing order; ſmiths, wrights and maſons, wea- 


vers, ſhoemakers, taylors, bakers, and fleſhers. Here, as in 
other 


* Commiſſion from the Parliament of the Commonwealth of*Enpland, to 
the inhabitants of Kirkaldy, to chooſe their own magiſtrates, pezes Tou- 
Council. We 

Act of the Privy Council in 1687, appointing the Earl of Balcarras, and 
ethers, magiſtrates of Kirkaldy, penes Town Council. 


+ The Deacons have a vote in the Council in all eaſes, excepting the formn® 
tion of the new Council, 
3 
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NUMBER II. 


PARISH OF SCONE. 


(couNTY OF PERTH.) 


By RogRRT Tromas, Preacher of the Goſpel. 


Name. 
T HIS pariſh has always borne its preſent name. It is 
ſometimes written Scoon, but more frequently Scone. 
The word is ſuppoſed to be of Gaelic original. The people in 


the Highlands call it Skain, thoſe who live at a remote diſtance 
pronouncing both vowels, and thoſe who live nearer pro- 
nouncing the à only, which they ſound like the Engliſh 
long a. 
ö 


The word SkGin in Gaelic is ſaid to ſignify a rent. But 
though there are ſeveral chaſms, or deep openings of the 
earth formed in ſeveral places by the conſtant action of two 
brooks z yet, there is no mark of any ſuch convulſion of na- 
ture, as this origin of the name might be ſuppoſed to in- 
dicate. 


Situation, and Extent. It is ſituated nearly due north from 
Perth, in the county and preſbytery of Perth, and in the 
ſynod of Perth and Stirling. Is is bounded on the weſt by 
the river Tay, which ſeparates it from the pariſhes of Perth 

Vol. XVIII. 1 and 
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and Redgorton ; on the north and eaſt by the pariſh of St. 
Martin; and on the ſouth and eaſt by the pariſh of 
Kinnoul. 

Its form is irregular ; but, on the whole, it approaches in 
a certain degree to a ſquare. Its extent from north to ſouth, 
as well as from eaſt to weſt, is about 3 Engliſh miles; and 
conſequently it conſiſts of about 9 ſquare miles, containing 
about 4600 Scots acres. Of theſe, about 3000 are under 
graſs and corn; 700 planted ; 500 common, (now under ſub- 
miſſion in order to a divifion), and the reſt is either occupied 
by roads and villages, or 1s hitherto in an uncultivated 
ſtate. 


Appearance, From the fide of the Tay, on the weſt, the 
ſurface of the earth continues, on the whole, to riſe to the 
eaſt border, where it is conſiderably above the bed of the 
river. Though there is a conſiderable part of it in level 
ground; yet every where, here and there, it forms itſelf 
into ſmall hills, of a gradual and eaſy aſcent. But there are 
no rocks or precipices, except in the quarries, and ſcarcely 
any ſteep places, except by rhe ſides of brooks, Every ſpot 
almoſt is arable ; and there is ſcarcely a hill, which is not al- 
ready either planted or ploughed. The whole of the welt 
part of the pariſh has a cultivated and beautiful appearance. 
Towards the middle, and the eaſt border, there is a conſide- 
rable quantity of ground planted ; and fome ſpots which are 
ſtill in a ſtate of nature. The proportion of what is unculti- 
vated, is comparatively ſmall ; and every year ſerves to di- 
miniſh it. The whole ſurface, will, moſt probably, in 3 
few years, be either corn fields, or plantations. Thoſe few 
ſpots on the weſt fide, which have hitherto been neglected, 
are covered chiefly with furze and broom ; and thoſe of the 


ſame deſcription, on the ealt, chiefly with dwarf. heath. 
| Soi, 
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$:il.—In ſome places, eſpecially, near the Tay, the ſoil is 
a ſtrong rich clay; in others, it is light and gravelly; and in 
others, good loam. Every ſort of ſoil in the pariſh, has 
been much improved by the uſe of lime, and the practice of 
ſummer fallowing. On the richer lands, are raiſed good 
crops of wheat, barley, oats, peaſe and beans, flax, graſs, 
cabbages, potatoes and turnip. 'The lighter lands are not 
ſuppoſed to be ſo well ſuited to the culture of wheat; but 


they afford all the other productions which have been men- 
tioned. ö 


Climate. From the high ſituation of this pariſh, relatively 
to the grounds on the oppoſite ſide of the Tay, it might per- 
haps be expected, that the cold ſhould be more ſenſibly felt 
here, than in the vicinity; yet this is not the caſe, except 
perhaps on the higher grounds, towards the eaſtern bounda- 
ry. The greater part of the pariſh, has a fine ſouth-weſtern 
expoſure ; the higher grounds ſhelter the lower; and ſeveral 
plantations on the north and eaſt, afford a conſiderable ſhel- 
ter to almoſt the whole. 

That chain of hills, which ſhelter the Carſe of Gowrie, 
and which on the north ſide, reach within a ſhort ſpace of 
the ſouth border of this pariſh, ſerves as a barrier to thoſe 
miſts, which coming up the Tay from the ſea, frequently 
ſpread themſelves over a great part of the neighbouring pa- 
riſnes; the ſame hills, attract thoſe vapours, which are ex- 
haled from the ſurface of the earth, in the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the pariſh 3 the current of air, produced by the running of 
the Tay, is the cauſe of a ſimilar effect, all along the weſt 
border; and the natural incquality of the ſurface, in moit | 
places, together with the drains which have been made, car- 
ry off both the water, which ariſes from ſprings, and that 
which falls down in ſhowers. : 

| I 2 The 
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The air therefore is upon the whole, mild and dry. A late 
phyſician, much and juſtly reputed for his ſkill in his profeſ. 
fion, had ſuch an opinion of the ſalubrity of the air of Scone, 
that he uſed to call this pariſh the Montpelier of Perth- 
ſhire, 


Diſeaſes, —The inhabitants are afflicted with no peculiar 
diſeaſes, but in general enjoy a very great ſhare of health; 
though, there are few or no inſtances amongſt them of re- 
markable longevity. The caſe of three ladies, ſiſters, who 
died ſome years ago, was ſingular, The eldeſt lived to the 
age of g1, the youngeſt to 87, and the other to 88 or 89. 
Fevers are rare. The ague is now ſcarcely heard of. Rheu- 
matiſm is the moſt frequent complaint ; and, what is very re- 
markable, was little known till within the laſt 4o or 50 years. 
Whether this has been owing to a change in the clothing or 
food of the inhabitants, to ſome change in the atmoſphere, or 
to all theſe circymſtances combined with other cauſes, is not 
aſcertained. 

The prejudices of the greater part of the people againſt ino- 
culation for the ſmall pox, have prevented this ſalutary prac- 
tice from becoming general; though they have every argue 
ment from experience in its favour, as ſcarcely any of thoſe 
children who have been inoculated, have died. 


Rivers... There are two brooks, which ſerve three meal- 
milns, a ſaw-miln, and a waulk-miln; and produce a ſmall fort 
of trout. But the Tay is the only river in the pariſh. The 
. tide flows about a mile above the bridge of Perth, oppoſite to 
the houſe of Scone, and to this place the river is navigable 
by large boats. Above this, it becomes ſhallow and rapid; 
but here it is deep and placid, like a floating mirror, re- 
ficfling the beautiful ſcenery on its banks. It has been 

ſaid, 
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0 
ſaid, that no other river in Britain diſcharges more freſh 


water into the ſea than the Tay. It produces cel, ſome 
perch and pike, and four or five different ſorts of trout 
in great abundance, ſome of which have a fine flavour, 
and weigh, at an average, about two pounds. But the 
moſt valuable fiſh which it affords, is ſalmon, which is 
reckoned excellent, and of which the greater part is ex- 
ported to London and the foreign markets. The fiſhings 
are chiefly rented of the proprietors by the merchants of 
Perth, who employ the fiſhermen. There are five different 
fiſhings belonging to the pariſh, which occupy 13 boats 
and 30 fiſhermen. The fiſhing ſeaſon is from the 29th 
of November, to the 26th of Auguſt; but both the 
ſalmon and the fineſt trout are ſuppoſed to be in their 
greateſt perfection in the month of May. The trout, hav- 
ing never been appropriated, affords excellent ſport to the 
gentlemen, who are fond of angling. 

The Tay alſo abounds in the pearl-oyſter. Numbers 
of pearls were fiſhed out of it about thirty-five years 
ago. 


Duarries,—There are fix or ſeven quarries of excellent 
free ſtone. In ſome of theſe, the ſtone is of a reddiſh, 
and in others of a gray or azure colour. They differ 
alſo in degrees of hardneſs and fineneſs ; out all of them 
are fit for the purpoſes of building. 


Population. —The population of this pariſh has encreaſed 
very much within the laſt twelve years, and is (till encreaſing. 
Scarcely can houſes be built faſt enough to accommodate 
thoſe who want them. 

This has been owing to ſeveral cauſes. Before the end of 
the year 1792, our manufacturers had for ſeveral years, been 

| in 
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in a more flouriſhing condition, than at any former period, 
This encouraged young people to marry ; a bleach-field and 
cotton-mill, eſtabliſhed at Stormont field, added about 100 to 
the number of inhabitants; and a great many new houſes 
being built in the village of Scone, the conſtant employment 
given to workmen and labourers, and the facility of bringing 
up a family, encouraged ſtrangers to ſettle in it. The num- 
ber of the people, has been encreaſed from theſe cauſes, and 
neither ſcarcity, epidemical diſeaſes, nor crimes, have hither- 


to diminiſhed it. 


Population Table. 


The number of ſouls, is 1442 
Males 726 
Females 716 
Inhabitants of villages 840 
- of thecountry 602 
Annual average of births 

for the laſt 10 years 40 
of deaths 20 
of marriages 14 


The proportion of the annual 

births to the whole popula- 
1, to 36, 
of the annual deaths 


tion, is nearly as 


to the whole population, as 
1, to 72, 
of the annual mar- 


riages to the whole popula- 
| 1, to 103, 
The number of ſouls under 10 

years of age 374 
between lo and 20 
250 


tion, as - 


between 20 and 


59 - - 669 
between 50 and 

70 - - 132 
between 70 and 

80 - - 18 
between 80 and 

90 - 2 

Farmers families - 27 

Heritors reſident - 7 

Do. non-reſident 4 


Feuars poſſeſſing from half an 

acre of land, to 2 acres 25 
Pendiclers - - 27 
Inhabited houſes — 230 
Houſes built within theſe 19 

years - — 63 
Old do. pulled down within 

theſe 10 years 22 
Married perſons = 548 
Batchelors above 50 5 


Unmarried 


Unma! 
45 
Widov 
Widov 
Memb 

chu 
Secede 
Cathol 
Epiſco 
Shopk. 
Public 
Procu 
Smith 
Maſor 
Carpe! 
Weav' 
Shoen 
Tay lo 
Meal- 
Yaw-r 
Waul 
In 
diſtin 
excep 


or in 


Price; 
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Unmarried women above 
45 * as 4 
Widowers - - 21 
Widows - - 30 
Members of the Eſtabliſhed 


church - - 864 
Seceders — 1 570 
Catholics — 0 5 
Epiſcopalians - 3 
Shopkeepers - 3 
Public houſes — 7 


Procurator (or Attorney) 1 
Smiths - - 8 
Maſons - - 8 
Carpenters Pf = x6 
Weavers - - 70 
Shoemakers - 8 
Taylors - - 9 
Meal-millers — 3 
Saw- miller - 1 
Waulker — - 1 


Sheep — — 


71 
Baker - * 1 
Gardeners - 4 
Apprentices . 14 
Male-ſervants - 95 
Female do. - — 89 
Poor on the roll — 12 
Young perſons educated 40 
Flax drefſers — 3 
Labourers - 24 
Fiſhermen - 30 
Male bleachers — 30 
Female do. - 20 
Boys, cotton ſpinners 25 
Girls do. - 25 
Boats - - 13 
Carts - - 79 
Ploughs Ea 58 
Draught horſes - 200 


Sadd le do. a on 3 
Cattle - - 5386 


160 


In the above table, the Male and Female ſervants are not 
diſtinguiſhed by any thing but their ſex ; becauſe all of them, 
except a few, are employed occaſionally either in the houſe, 


or in the field. 


prices. The rent of arable land is from 10 to 30 ſhil- 


lings an acre. 


— Of a cottage in the country, with 6 


roods of ground for a garden 


L. Se * 


— Of a room, in the village of Scone, 
16 feet by 16, with the ſame quantity of 


garden ground 


L. 1: 10. 
Price 
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Price of 2 ſuch rooms with double the 


quantity of ground 


L. 3: o. 


And ſo on in proportion to the ſize of the dwelling and 


ground. 


The annual wages of a male ſervant, who has board and 
lodging, is from L. 8 to 10, or even 12; of a female do. from 


L. 3, to 4. 

School fees per quarter, for 
teaching Englifh 1s 

— Writing — 186d 


Arithmetic and Latin 28 
Wages of a man for the har- 

veſt, from 20s to 28s 
— of a woman, from 16s to 


— as 203 
— of a labourer per day 1s 
— Of a fiſherman — 18 


— of a carpenter Is 3d 
— of a bricklayer - 2s 
is 8d 
— of a taylor, who receives 

his victuals - 84 
— of a male bleacher, from 
10d to 1s 


— of a maſon - 


— of a female do. from gd to 
- - 8d 

— of boys and girls, cotton 
ſpinners, from 3d to 6d 

— of a woman for weeding, 
&c. from gd to 8d 

The price of beſt horſes, is 


- from L. 20 to 25 
— of inferior, from L. 10 to 


— of beſt cattle, about L. 10 
— of inferior from L. 5. to 
L. 7: 10 
- of a ſheep, from 3os to 408 
— of a ſow, from 25s to 308 
— of a lamb, from tos to 128 
— of a hive of bees, L. 1:1 


— - 


Productiůons.— The vegetable and animal productions are 
pretty much the ſame here, as in moſt places of the lowlands 
of Scotland. As the pariſh exports annually two thirds of its 
corn, it produces as much in one year, as ſhould ſerve for 
the internal conſumption of three. Moſt of the old wood, 
amongſt which are ſome very fine trees, was planted by 
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the Viſcount of Stormont, grandfather of the preſent Earl 
of Mansfield, about ſeventy years ago. Three haw-thorn trees 
at the houſe of Kinkarochie are remarkable for their ſize. 
The largeſt covers with its top a circle, on the earth, 14 
yards in diameter; and meaſures round the middle of the 
trunk, 9 feet. The old wood conſiſts chiefly of Scotch firs, 
planes, aſhes, elms, and horſe cheſnuts. 'The firs have been 
of the greateſt ſervice for building, fuel, and other purpoſes, 
The trees, in the young plantations, are the Scotch fir, the 
larch, the ſpruce fir, and various other ſorts. All of them 
were planted within the laſt 18 years, and are in a very 
thriving ſtate. 

The breed of horſes and cattle has of late been much 
improved, partly by their being better fed, and partly by a 
better kind being introduced. The Counteſs of Mansfield, a 
patroneſs of huſbandry, has led the way, by introducing a 
breed of cattle, remarkable for their ſize and ſhape. Her 
Ladyſhip, has alſo turned her attention towards improving 
the breed of ſheep, by bringing to that extenſive lawn, in 
which the houſe of Scone is ſituated, a flock, partly of the 
Warwick ſhire breed, ſo much eſteemed for their carcaſes ; 
and partly of the Spaniſh, ſo remarkable for the fineneſs of 
their wool. 'The Engliſh breed anſwers very well ; but the 
experiment upon the Spaniſh has not yet been fully made. 
Except 30 or 40, all the ſheep in the pariſh are her Lady- 


ſhip's property. 


Agriculture. It appears from the face of the country, 
from thoſe rough grounds and moor-lands, which within 
a few years, have been converted into beautiful and fer- 
tile corn-fields, that modern huſbandry is well underſtood 
by the farmers. Some of them adopt the following rotation 


of crops; fallow, wheat, peaſe and beans, or other green 
Vol., XVIII. N K crop 
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crop, barley, graſs, and laſtly oats. Others divide then 
farms into five, inſtead of fix parts: The firſt part is, partly 
fallow, and partly a green crop; the ſecond is under wheat 
and barley, with graſs ſeeds; the third and fourth, are un- 
der graſs; and the fifth, under oats. And then the rotation 
begins again with fallow, or a green crop. 

The new plough, uſed here, is conſidered as an improve- 
ment upon Smalls. It has an iron head for the ſock, inſtead 
of having the ſock upon the ſheath z and the mould-board, 
which is caſt iron, is convex inſtead of being concave. The 
Scotch plough alſo is ſtill uſed. Flax and potatoes are raiſed 
in conſiderable quantities. Cabbage and turnip alſo are 
raiſed for feeding cattle ; but chiefly for rearing young ſtock, 
Every family almoſt now feeds a pig with potatoes and a lit- 
tle corn; the bacon of which eats very well with their pota- 
toes; but they have not yet learnt to uſe turnip for culinary 

urpoſes. 

There are 2 farms about 400 acres, 4 above 200, 6 between 
100 and 200, a much greater number from 60 to 100, and a 
ſtill greater number of pendicles “; ſome of which are rented 
by mechanics, who, beſides attending to their ground, follow 
alſo their proper occupations. The ſmall farmers or pendi- 
clers ſell little or none of their corn. Their wives, daughters 
and maid-ſervants ſpin the flax raiſed on the farm; and the 
money which the yarn brings, pays the rent. It is ſurpriſing 


| how ſome of theſe ſmall tenants, poſſeſſing only about 12 or 14 


Acres, 


» pendicles are ſmall portions of land, which do not enable the occupier to 
keep horſes ſufficient for its cultivation, for which he either depends on the 
aſſiſtance of the ſarmers in the vicinity, or on the help of his neighbours who 
are in the ſame ſituation, giving them the ſame aſliſtarce in his tura, He 
| ſeldom keeps more than one horſe, and one or perhaps two cows: | 
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2cres, ſhould be able to maintain a family of nearly as many 
perſons; and yet, upon entering their cottages, one generally 
finds them ſnug and comfortable, and is pleaſed with ſeeing 
a group of happy faces. Many of them, however, have 
either the profits of tradeſmen, or work as day labourers. It 
has been more common here to unite the ſmall, than to 
divide the larger farms. The population is uſually much 
greater, where the farms are ſmall, than where they are 
large; yet, the union of farms has not diminiſhed the num- 
ber of the inhabitants of this pariſh *; the village of Scone 
and Stormont- field furniſhing them both with habitations 
and employment. 

If the proprietors of the ſoil, who diſpoſſeſs the ſmall to 
make room for the greater farmers, would build villages on 
their eſtates, the population would ſeldom be diminiſhed in 
any ſituation; the wealth and comfort of the pebple would 
increaſe in proportion to the ſuperior cultivation of the land ; 
the farmers would find a market for a great part of their 
produce at home, and would have day labourers at com- 
mand; and the proprietors themſelves would derive advan- 
tages from the villages, far beyond the expence of erecting 

hem. | 


Tncleſures.— A great part of the pariſh is incloſed; and, on 
ſome farms, young hedges of hawthorn are raiſing, with 
greater attention than was formerly given to this kind of im- 
provement. In the higher lands, the benefit of incloſures is ful- 
ly underſtood; but in ſome of the lower, fencing by hedges and 
dykes is diſapproved of, the ſoil not admitting of paſture. 


K 2 Exports. 
The number of ſouls in the pariſh at preſent, is - 1442 
The population in 1755 was — 889 


The number of inhabitants increaſed 8 553 
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Exports, —This pariſh exports annually two thirds of its 
corn, beſides cattle, a few ſheep and ſwine, (but no horſes), 


a conſiderable quantity of ſalmon, linen cloth, and free- ſtone, 


and different articles of proviſion. It imports lime, coals, 
iron, ropes, and ſeveral other articles of proviſion and cloath- 
ing ; but no meal, and no grain, excepting what is neceſſary 
for change of ſeed, 


Gardening, —Several of the gentlemens gardens are elegant, 
particularly the Earl of Mansfield's; and moſt of them are 
well ſtocked with vegetables, and fruit trees, and buſhes. 
And not only the handicraſtsmen, at their leiſure hours, but 
the farmers, begin to pay more attention to their gardens 
than formerly; a certain indication of the thriving ſtate of 
this part of the country, men commonly attending, firſt, to 
what js neceſſary, and then to what is commodious and 
ornamental, Indeed, the appearance both of the country and 
th- people, compared with what it was twenty years ago, 
plainly ſhow, that they are © growing richer and happier”; 
an evident proof of the excellence of that conſtitution of 
government, under which we haye the good fortune to live. 


Church and School, — The church is a very handſome modern 
building, and is much decorated by an ancient family ſeat of 
very curious workmanſhip belonging to the Earl of Mani- 
field. It was built in the year 1784; the manſe in the year 
1743; and the latter has been frequently repaired. The 
living, including the glebe, is about L. 100 Sterling. The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Mansfield is patron. The preſent 
incumbent, the Rev. Mr John Wright, is married, and has 
five children *. Beſides, the pariſh church, there is alſo a 

| meeting- 


* Mr Wiight, who was long in bad health, died fince this account was 
written, 
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meeting-houſe, belonging to the Burgher-Seceders. The 
ſchoolmaſter has a good houſe, which ſerves him both for a 
ſchool and a dwelling houſe. His falary as ſchoolmaſter, and his 
emoluments as ſeſſion clerk, amount together to L. 13: 4: 8. 
Sterling. The reſt of his income depends on the fees he receives 
from his ſcholars. The church, meeting-houſe, and ſchool are in 
the village of Scone z which is ornamented alſo with a market 
croſs, formerly a handſome one, but now much 1njured by the 
hand of time. 


State of the Poor.—The money which ſupports the poor, 
is annually about L. 26 Sterling. It ariſes from funds in 
money and heritable property, from dues at deaths and 
marriages, and from the weekly collections at the church 
door. The poor on the pariſh liſt, are, at an average, about 
twelve, They receive monthly 3s. for their ſupport ; but, 
others alſo receive occaſional ſupply. There are no begging 
poor in the pariſh. 

In the year 1782, the crop was very bad and much in- 
jured. But then, the preſent Earl of Mansfield, attentive 
to the ſituation of the pariſh, ſent 30 quarters of feed corn, 
to be diſtributed amongſt his tenants for the ſame quantity of 
the produce in return; and alſo L. 30 Sterling to be diſtri- 
buted amongſt-the poor of the pariſh; though this was not 
the only time, they have experienced his bounty; ſums, 


nearly of the ſame value, being frequently ſent them by his 
Lordthip. 


Fuel. In ſummer, the chief fuel is furze, broom, and the 
weedings of the young plantations z in winter, coals, which 
are bought at Perth and Bridge-end, a village on the ſide of 
the Tay, oppoſite to Perth, at 35: 6d. the boll of 40 ſtones 
ayerdupois weight. 


Villages. | 
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Villages.—There are a number of villages. Four of thy 
more populous contain from 55 to 70 fouls. Scone is the 
moſt remarkable, It ſtands in a plain relatively high except 
on the eaſt z and, though ſheltered, is ſufficiently airy and 
healthful. It conſiſts of 2 ſtreets and ſeveral lanes, one of 
the ſtreets, being remarkably wide, ſerves for a market place, 
A conſiderable part of it has been either built or rebuilt with 
in the laſt 10 years. The new houſes are ſubſtantial and 
neat; and many of them contain ſeveral families. The 
number of ſouls in the village is 466, 


Stormont. feld Bleach-field.—This place, preſently poſſeſſed 
by Meſſrs Thomas and John Barland, had its name changed 
from Colenhaugh, to Stormont field, in honour of the pro- 
prietor, the Earl of Mansfield, formerly known by his title 
of Viſcount of Stormont. It is fituated on the Tay, exact 
oppoſite to Luncarty, and in a pleaſant field, along the fide 
of the river, conſiſting of about 130 acres. A canal, about 
3 miles in length, and 18 feet in breadth, cut, at a very 
great expence, through ſteep banks of the Tay, rock-marle 
and whin ſtone, always furniſhes it with an abundant ſupply 
of excellent water from the river. A ſmall canal alſo from 
the brook of Inverbuiſt, affords an occaſional ſupply ; and the 
bleaching grounds are of a fine dry ſoil, and have an excellent 
expoſure. Adjoining to the bleaching-miln, is a miln for 
fpinning cotton, upon a {mall ſcale. The houſe for the ma- 
chincry, is a large ſtructure, ſubſtantially built, of free-ſtons, 
and noble in its appearance. Some of the other houſes are 
elegant; and all of them remarkably neat and commodious. 

Beſides the fall of water, which, at preſent, drives three 
wheels, there are likewiſe three other ſeparate falls; one of 
eight feet, and two of four, cqual, by the command of water, 

to 
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to turn any weight of machinery; which, when fully occu- 
pied, will be an important addition to the induſtry, and po- 
pulation of the pariſh; the work, it is preſumed, being as yet 
but in its infancy. There is here bleached, in a very ſatis- 
factory manner, a great quantity of britannias, diapers, and 
every other ſort of cotton and linen cloth. As labourers 
are ſcarce in this part of the country, the only thing wanting 
to compleat Stormont-field, is an independent village, pro- 
perly laid out, which would be of the greateſt advantage, 
both to the proprietor, and the public at large, Mr William 
M*Alpin, a man of genius and enterprize, has the merit of 
having begun, and carried on to a conſiderable length the 
canal and the buildings of this place. 

There is beſides bleached, by the pendiclers in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, on à brook that runs through the pariſh, ſome linen 
cloth. The only other manufacture carried on by the inha- 
bitants is linen, which employs about 50 weavers. The reſt 
of their handicraftſmen are employed either in weaving 
houſe-hold cloth, or in working for maſters in Perth. 


Bridges and Roads, —The roads and bridges were formerly 
made and repaired by the ſtatute labour, ſometimes literally 
exacted, and ſometimes commuted into money; but this 
method being found inſuſhcient for the great roads, and 
turnpike acts being obtained, the roads will ſoon be very 
good. Two turnpike roads interſecting the pariſh, (and its 
vicinity to Perth,) but not yet compleated, are juſtly con- 
lidered by the inhabitants, as very great advantages. 


Eminent Men. It is very probable, that the famous John 
Hay, alias John de Luce, chief of the Hay's, was a native of 
this pariſh. The inhabitants ſtill point to the village, and 
even to the veſtiges of the houſe, in which he lived, when, 
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like a patriot indeed, he haſtened from the plough, to drive 
the Danes from his native land. 

But it is certain, that it can boaſt of having given birth to 
the late very eminent Earl of Mansfield. Yet, from what 
appeared in the Newſpapers, on the death of that Nobleman, 
it ſhould ſeem, that, as ſeven cities contended for the birth of 
Homer, a neighbouring pariſh is inclined to diſpute with it 
that honour. What perhaps may have in part contributed to 
give riſe to the opinion, that he was born in Perth, is the 
following circumſtance. The Viſcount of Stormont, his 
father, had a houſe in that town, in which the family ſome. 
times reſided. And it was in the public grammar ſchool 
of Perth, that the Earl, after having been ſometime under 
the care of a private tutor, received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation. It would be a proud diſtinction to any ſchool, to 
have given even the elements of knowledge to a man, who 
was certainly one of the moſt eminent perſonages whom this 
country has ever produced; and to whom, as Lord Chel- 
terficld ſays in one of his letters to his ſon, a numerous 
and noiſy houſe of commons, would liſten with ſuch atten- 
tion, that one might have heard a pin fall, when he was 


ſpeaking. 


Of the People.—It has been frequently obſerved, that the 
inhabitants of the pariſh of Scone were diſtinguiſhed, not 
only by the decency of their dreſs and appearance, but by 
the propriety of their manners and behaviour. The fact may 
be accounted for; in part, from the example of the family of 
Stormont, who were patterns of religion and good morals, 
as well as decorous manners; and in part, from the powerful 
miniſtry of a very worthy man, who was a long time their 
paſtor; cauſes, which, in a greater or leſs degree, will al- 
ways influence the morals of the people. The general cha- 
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rater of the preſent race is ſobriety, induſtry, and economy. 
The lower claſs are humane, civil, obliging, and hoſpitable. 
The rich are more: They are genteel, and well bred, But 
the beſt proof of their morals is, that moſt of them are in 
comfortable, and many of them in affluent circumſtances, ac- 
cording to their rank in life; and that no inſtance can be re- 
membered, in which any pou thy of this pariſh ſuffered the 
puniſhment of crimes. 

The public houſes; imply as ſuch, would not, it is pre- 
ſumed, have any bad influence on the morals of the people, 
were it not for the immenſe quantities of whiſky which they 
retail, in place of well-made ale, which was formerly the 
only beverage. There are men in this part of the country, 
who conſider the large diftilleries as gulphs, which ſwallow 
up prodigious quantities of grain, and diſcharge nothing but 
what ſerves to deſtroy the health and morals of the people; 
and they very much deſire that the legiſlature would deviſe 
ſome way, which, ſeconded by the example of the great, 
ſhould bring again into faſhion the uſe of home-made fer- 
mented mal: liquors, which the encouragement given to the 
diſtilleries has brought almoſt entirely into diſuſe. 


Antiquities. Near the eaſt boundary of the pariſh are two 
circles, ſaid to be druidical temples. They are within 14 
yards of each other. Each circle conſiſts of nine large whin 
ſtones, placed at unequal diſtances; and each circle is ſeven 
yards in diameter. 

The Roman military road, leading from the camp at Ar- 
doch, to the bottom of the Grampians, enters this pariſh on 
the weſt, a little above a farm houſe on the Tay, and paſſes 
through; till it leaves it on the north-eaſt quarter. 

On the other ſide of the river, oppoſite to the place where 
the road enters the pariſh, ſtood the ancient town of Bertha, 
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now a hamlet, bearing that name; and it is ſaid, that there, 
in former times, there was a bridge over the river, and that 
ſeveral large beams of oak, yet to be ſeen under the water, 
formed a part of it. 

About a quarter of a mile up the river from this place, are 
the veſtiges, it is ſuppoſed, of an encampment. It is a ſpot 
of ground incloſed, on the weſt, by the Tay; and on the 
other ſides, by a foſſe. Its figure is nearly an oblong, and its 
circumference, about 535 yards. A ſmall brook runs through 
it ; and on the ſouth ſide of this brook, about 3o yards up 
from the river, are the veſtiges of a fortification, called the 
Silver caſtle; probably, from a vulgar idea that money was 
hid in it. This place is ſituated, nearly about half way be- 
tween the Roman military road, and a place on the oppoſite 
fide of the river, where the battle of Luncarty was fought 
between the Danes and the Scots. But time, and the recent 
operations of the plough, have now almoſt obliterated thoſe 
monuments of ancient times. 

Perhaps the veſtiges of the famous John Hay's houſe, and 
the croſs of Scone, may be claſſed among the antiquities. 
The former is nothing but the remains of a cottage, a little 
raiſed above the ſurface of the earth, and covered with graſs, 
The latter is a narrow upright ſtone, thirteen feet high, orna- 
mented at the top, and placed in an oQagonal ſtone, that 
reſts on a quadrangular flight of ſteps. 

But what excites the curioſity of every perſon who has 
been intereſted in reading the hiſtory of Scotland, and attracts 
the attention of almoſt every traveller, is Scone. This being 
anciently the reſidence of our kings, and the ſcene of the 
moſt intereſting and ſplendid actions, ſome account of it 
muſt be expected by the reader. At the Reformation the 
mob, from Dundee and Perth, impelled by their averſion to 
Popery, and by private reſentment, as well as the hope of 
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booty, ſpoiled and burnt both the ancient Abbey and Palace “. 
The Abbey wall, from the foundations which have been dug 
up, is ſuppoſed to have incloſed a ſpace of 12 acres. 

« This Abbey, ſays Spottiſwood, was founded by Alexan- 
« der the firſt, 1114, and was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
« and St. Michael. It was the place where our kings were 
« accuſtomed to be crowned, and where the fatal marble 
« chair, now at Weſtminſter, was uſually kept. It former- 
« ly belonged to the Culdees, if we truſt George Buchanan, 
and ſeveral other authors; and it was erected into a tem- 
* poral lordſhip, in favour of Sir David Murray, a cadet of 
« the family of Tullibardine, in the year 1604” +. 

It is uncertain whether the preſent houſe of Scone, a ſeat 
of the Earl of Mansfield, ſtands on any part of the founda- 
tions of the former buildings. Two lines of a Scotch poet, 
native of Perth t, who had every opportunity of informing 

imſelf with regard to this particular, would lead a perſon 
o ſuppoſe, that it does. 


As we thus tall'd, our barge did ſweetly paſs, 
By Scone's fair Palace, ſometime Abbey was. 


It is about a mile due north, from the town of Perth. It 
ands upon a piece of riſing ground, about half a mile from 
he Tay; and is ſituated in the midſt of an extenſive lawn, 
hich ſlopes gradually towards the river. 

Round the houſe, except on the ſouth weſt, where it is 
pen, runs a ſhrubery and young plantation, interſected with 
erpentine gravel walks; and intermixed with old trees, 

| „ among 
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among the largeſt and fineſt in the country. Immediately 
before it, and on each ſide, the verdant ſurface of the lawn 
ſpreads itſelf, covered with daifies, and yariegated with trees 
planted ſingly, and in clumps. 

This ſcene, bounded by the river, which flows gently be. 
neath, is admired by all ſtrangers who viſit this country; 
and is greatly heightened by the beauty and variety of the 
banks of the river, as far as Perth. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the proſpect from 
the houſe, to the weſtward. On the left hand, at the dif. 
tance of two or three miles, the hills aboye the Tay, and the 
Earn, ſeem to unite, forming a vaſt theatre, decorated with 
plantations, and corn-fields, On the right, at the diſtance 
of fifteen miles, the Grampian mountains aſſume a ſimilar 
form; and in the middle, induſtry and {kill have given a 
gay and cultivated aſpect, to a very extenſive tract of 
country. | x | 

The houſe itſelf is in that ſtile of architecture which pre- 
vailed about a century and a half ago; which gives it a cer- 
tain noble and venerable air, more pleaſing to men of genuine 
taſte than the moſt finiſhed modern buildings. It is about 70 
yards in length, and 35 in breadth. The gallery which is on 
the eaſt ſide, is 140 feet long. The ceiling is of timber, and 
arched. On the one fide of it is painted the hunting of a ſtag 
in all its different ſtages; on the other are repreſented the 
exerciſe of hawking, the hunting of the wild boar and the wild 
bull. It is ſaid that king James the ſixth appears in every 
ſcene ; that the groupes of figures attending him are the no- 
bles of the court; and that all of them are exact repreſenta- 
tions of the originals. The ſpaces between the different 
ſcenes are filled up with the arms of the family, with fruit 
and flower pieces and other ornaments. In the opinion of 


artiſts, the deſign in theſe paintings is good, and the faces 
animated 
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animated. The colours appear to have been vivid; but by 
accidents and the waſte of time the whole has ſuffered conſi- 
derable damage. 

In a chamber off the north end of the gallery is the canopy 
of ſtate, uſed by the preſent Earl of Mansfield, when ambaſſa- 
dor at the court of Verſailles, now converted into a bed; 
and in another off the ſouth end, which 1s called the king's 
room, is a bed of damaſk ſattin of a light orange colour, and 
ſeveral antique chairs covered with the ſame ſort of cloth. 
In a chamber on the weſt fide of the houſe, which is called 
the Queen's room, is a bed of flowered crimſon velvet, ſaid to 
have been the work of Queen Mary, when a priſoner in the 
caſtle of Lochleven. Theſe chambers, as well as the drawing 
room, are decorated with marble chimney pieces, with hang- 
ings of fine tapeſtry, with portraits of the anceſtors and rela- 
tions of the family, and of other great perſonages who lived in 
former times; and with other forts of painting, ſome of 
which, though injured by the hand of time, are {till admired. 
The dining-room is ſpacious and elegant. In this room is a 
ſuperb marble chimney-piece, on the upper part of which are 
the arms of Britain, and on the lower thoſe of the family of 
Stormont; and at one end of it are two very elegant full 
length portraits of their preſent majeſtics, drawn in their royal 
robes, and as large as the life. 

About 100 yards due eaſt from the ſouth eaſt corner of the 
houſe are the veſtiges of the old abbey church; but ſuch 
changes does time introduce, that, on that ſpot where our 
ancient kings were crowned, there now grows a clump of 
trees, | 


Between 60 and 70 yards north from this place is what is 
vulgarly called the Boot-hill. lt is likewiſe called Omnis terra, 
or Every man's land. Hume in his hiſtory of the Dou- 
glaſſes gives us the origin of this name, © that when Robert 
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« Bruce was crowned 27th March 1306, Sir James, the 8th 
“ Lord Douglas, aſſiſted, and caſt into a heap, as did the o- 
e ther Barons, a quantity of earth of his lands of Douglas 
« which, making a little hill, is called Omnis terra. This 
te was the cuſtom of thoſe times, by which homage, they 
« who held the king of Scotland ſupreme under God were 
te diſtinguiſhed from others. It is ſaid that the Barons of 
« Scotland could receive inveſtiture of their lands as lawfully by 
cc delivering earth and ſtone from this ſpot, as from their own 
« lands. We are informed alſo, that anciently the con ven- 
« tions of the nobles were held in this place ““. 

The tradition of the people of the pariſh concerning the 
Boot-hill is, that at the coronation of a king, every man who 
aſſiſted brought ſo much earth in his boots, that every man 
might ſee the king crowned, ſtanding on his own land; and 
that afterwards, they caſt the earth out of their boots on this 
hill, upon which account it obtained the names of Boot-hill 
and Omnis terra. But, perhaps, Boot-hill is a corruption of 
Moot hill or Mute-hill ; which is probably the ſame with the 
Saxon word, folk-mote, and may ſignify the hill of meeting, 
The people in the Highlands, it is ſaid, call the Boot-hill, at 
this day, Tom-a-mhoid, i. e. the hill where juſtice is adminiſ- 


tered. On the Boot- hill David, iſt viſcount of Stormont, built 


an elegant pariſh church about the year 1624, when the old 
abbey church or what remained of it fell. But, a few years 
ago, this church wanting repairs, and being inſufficient to 
accommodate the pariſhioners, was, exceptjthe aiſle, thrown 
down, and the preſent pariſh church built in the village of 
Scone. 


On the north wall of this aiſle is a very ſtately marble mo- 


nument 
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nument erected to the memory of David, firſt Viſcount of 
Stormont. It ſeems to have been intended ſor an altar- piece, 
| and to repreſent the inſide of a chapel or oratory. In the 
middle, towards the lower part of it, is a ſtatue of his Lord- 
| ſhip as large as the life, clad in armour, kneeling on a cuſhion 
. at an altar, a book lying open before him, and the palms of 
f his hands joined, as if earneſtly engaged in devotion. On ei- 
y ther ſide is a man in armour, ſomewhat ſmaller than the life; 
1 the one ſaid to be the Marquis of Tullibardine, the other the 
. Earl Mareſchall. Above theſe are ſeveral emblematical fi- 
gures ; towards the top are the arms of the family ; and, 
over all, an angel, who ſeems to look down with appro- 
bation. | 
On the eaſt wall is an elegant monument of blue and white 
marble, erected in honour of Lady Stormont, firſt Lady to che 
preſent Earl of Mansfield. On a pedeſtal, in a marble nitch 
in the wall, ſtands a large urn of white marble, in which is 
incloſed the Lady's heart embalmed ; and below, on the pe- 
deſtal, a remarkably elegant and pathetic Latin inſcription, 
expreſſive of the Lady's great worth, and the regret occaſion- 
ed by her death; which does much honour, not only to 
the genius and erudition, but to the heart, of its noble 
author, 


As we advance by a gravel walk from the houſe to the eaſt- 


10 ward, we are agreeably ſurpriſcd to find ourſelves, on entering 
to the ſhrubery, in the midſt of a ſmall lawn of a circular form, 
TY ſurrounded by ſhrubs and trees of uncqual height, which, to- 
of gether with the ſurface of the earth, exhibit the appearance of 

a crowded amphitheatre. Here, and all along the ſhrubery 
* and young plantation, luxuriant nature may be ſeen to wan- 
1 ton in all the richneſs, variety and gaiety of foliage. So rich 


is the ſoil, that ſome of the trees, though planted withiu 
theſe nine years, have attained the height of thirty feet. 
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To the ſouthward of this lawn is the kitchen garden, en- 
fiched with all ſorts of culinary vegetables, with fruit trees and 
buſhes, and ornamented with walks and flowers; On the 
weſt fide of it is a romantic bower, which immediately call; 
to our remembrance the fair Roſamond's. 

From the garden we paſs into the nurſery. It is an oblong 
park of about 2 acres, having a fine ſouthern expoſure, and 
being ſurrounded by 1 number of tall and ſtately trees, which, 
at the ſame time that they ſhelter the young plants, give the 
place a remarkably pleaſing and venerable air. 

On the ſouth of the nurſery is a hollow or den, plarited on 
each fide with ſhrubs and foreſt trees, and enlivened by 2 
ſmall brook, which runs through it. Along the fide of this 
brook is a winding gravel walk, which leads to the lawn, in 
which the palace is ſituated. 

As the ground riſes, the ſpectator, on the oppoſite ſide of 
the Tay, fees every object diſtinctly, round, and ſwelling to 


the OCs 


Ancient Cuflom.—Every year on Shrove-Tueſday, the bat- 
chelors and married men drew themſelves up at the croſs of 
Scone on oppoſite ſides. A ball was then thrown up, and 
they played from 2 o'clock till ſun ſet. The game was this, 
He who, at any time got the ball into his hands, run with it 
till overtaken by one of the oppoſite party, and then, if he 
could ſhake himſelf looſe from thoſe on the oppoſite fide, 
who ſeized him, he run on: if not, he threw the ball from 
him, unleſs it was wreſted from him by the other party ; but 
no perſon was allowed to kick it. The object of the married 
men was to hang it, i. e. to put it three times into a ſmal 
hole in the moor, the do or limit on the one hand; that of 
the batchelors was to drown it, 1. e. to dip it three times into 


a deep place in the river, the limit on the other. The part 
| who 
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who could effect either of theſe objects, won the game. But, 
if neither party won, the ball was cut into two equal parts at 
ſun-ſet. In the courſe of the play one might always ſee ſome 
ſcene of violence between the parties; but, as the proverb of 
this part of the country expreſſes it, all was fair at the ball of 
Scones 

This cuſtom is ſuppoſed to have had its origin in the days of 
chivalry. An Italian, it is faid, came into this part of the 
country, challenging all the pariſhes, under a certain penalty 
in caſe of declining his challenge. All the pariſhes declined 
the challenge excepting Scone, which beat the foreigner ; and 
in commemoration of this gallant action the game was in- 
ſtituted. > 

Whilſt the cuſtom continued, every man in the pariſh, the 
gentry not excepted, was obliged to turn out and ſupport the 
fide to which he belonged ; and the perſon who neglected to 
do his part on that occaſion was fined ; but the cuſtom being 
attended with certain inconveniencies, was aboliſhed a few 


years ago. 
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PARISH OF GARGUNNOCK. 


(county OF STIRLING.) 


Ki By the Rev. Mr Jaues RoBtrTSON. 


? 
Situation. 


i bi ARGUNNOCE, or Gargownno (as it is called in ſome 
| old records), is ſituated about fix miles weſt of the 
town of Stirling, on the ſouth ſide of the Forth, by which it 
is ſeparated from the pariſhes of Kilmadock, and Kinkardine. 
It is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth, by the pariſh of St. Ni- 
nians, and on the weſt, by Kippen, Balfron, and Fintry. 


Name.—It ſeems of no great importance, toaſcertain the pre- 


a! 
ciſe meaning of the word Gargownno. Different etymologiſts W + 
will give different explanations of the names of places, in which b 
there is often more imagination than knowledge. Gargownno p 
is probably of Celtic origin; deſcriptive of the particular ſpot, h 
on the banks of the Forth, where a ſmall fort ſtood, of 
which there is ſome account in the Hiſtory of Sir William r 
Wallace. There we read of the“ Peel of Gargownno, in t 

which R 
c 


Peel ſigniſies a fort, 
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which an Engliſh party was . ſtationed, to watch the paſſage 
of the Frew, in its neighbourhood. Wallace with a few 
followers, took the fort by ſtratagem in the night, while 
the Engliſh were off their guard. The curious ſtranger may 
be conducted to the ground which it once occupied; and 
may perhaps regret, that ſcarcely a ſtone is now left to tell 
its tory. There is ſomething ſo venerable in the abodes of 
our anceſtors (though in ruins), that it is much to be wiſhed, 
the frequent practice of carrying them away, for the purpoſe 
of making dykes, or fences, was for ever aboliſhed. The 
remains of the bridge of Offers, about a quarter of a mile 
weſtward of the Peel, by which Wallace croſſed the Forth, 
on his way to the moſs of Kinkardine, are till in exiſtence 
and for ſeveral years, it has been in agitation to rebuild it, 
which would greatly facilitate the communication betwixt 
the pariſhes on both ſides of the river, and Encourage tenants 
to give an additional rent for their farms. 


Extent. —This pariſh extends about three miles and an 
half, from eaſt to weſt, and from north to ſouth it mea» 
ſures ſix, 


Diviſion of Lands. — All the eſtates conſiſt of muir, dry field, 
and carſe farms. On the ſouth is the muir, which is part of 
a hilly tract of ground, ſtretching out from Stirling to Dum- 
barton. 'That portion of the muir which belongs to this 
pariſh, conſiſts of about 3000 acres, of which each heritor 
has a diviſion, lying in a direct line with his other lands. 

The muir has of late become an object of greater conſide- 
ration, than in former periods. The demand for ſuch paſ- 
ture is much increaſed; and this has naturally led the pro- 
prietors to ſet a higher value on it, than they were ac- 
cuſtomed to do a few years ago. Every one has his own 
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proportion accurately meaſured ; and its worth is now { {Wdatec 
well underſtood, that ſometimes it is no eaſy matter to ſettle Mhelo! 
a diſpute about a few acres ; which perhaps, in other times, ¶ both 
would have gone for nothing. That part of the muir, which Wpain 
is connected with the eſtate of Gargunnock, was let, laſt Wihee 
year, at almoſt double the former rent; but the proprietor I mea 
hath this year taken it into his own hands; and having pe. Wand 
ruſed Sir John Sinclair's pamphlet on the ſubject, hath been hon 
induced to ſtock it with the Cheviot breed of ſheep. The at a 
ſhepherd, who has been brought from that country, is hopeful 1 
the experiment will ſucceed to a wiſh, although all the ſheep WW ing 
farmers here are ſtrongly prejudiſed againſt the ſcheme ; and que 
predict its total failure, during the winter months. The ſupe. ¶ the 
rior quality, and price of the wool, is a ſufficient juſtification 
of the attempt; and if the plan is ſucceſsful, it will certain. p10 
ly turn out one of the moſt beneficial of all our improvements, MW be: 
Men of property alone are qualified to engage in deſigns of thi 
this nature, If they are ſucceſsful, they will ſoon be follow: 
ed by others; and ſociety at large will reap the good fruits of 
their labours. Or, ſuppoſing the undertaking ſhould prove 
abortive, they are ſufficiently able to ſuſtain the loſs. That 


man is deſerving of praiſe, who employs his ſubſtance in C 
ſuch laudable purſuits, as according to his beſt judgement ed 
may be uſeful to the community, as well as to himſelf. di 


It would be of great advantage, both to the landlord and te- 
nant, if care was always taken to annex to the muirland farm 
ſome low lying fields, of better paſture ; as, where this is not 
the caſe, the farmer is often obliged to ſend his flock du- 
ring the winter to a great diſtance, which muſt be attended 
with inconvenience. Col. Eidingtoun of Gargunnock 1 
well provided in this reſpect a circumſtance favourable to 
his purpoſe of rearing the Cheviot breed. The tenants of 
the muir of Boquhan, in this pariſh, are alſo well accommo- 
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dated. They poſſeſs ſome good paſture ground, immediately 
below the hill, which addz much to the value of their farms, 
both with reſpe& to convenience and profit. They are at 
pains never to overſtock thoſe fields, in ſummer; and the 
ſheep find abundant proviſion in them, in winter. By this 
means, the muir is covered by the ſheep which it has bred ; 
and the farmer ſays, that ſuch as have been thus reared at 
home, turn out much better than thoſe which he hath brought, 
at any time, from other parts of the country. 

It is ſeldom that any part of the muir is cultivated for raiſ- 
ing grain. Attempts have been made this way, but moſt fre- 
quently with little or no ſucceſs. A few acres near the houſe of 
the farmer, have been ſown with oats or barley, but a good crop 
was never expected. The ſoil and climate forbid the uſe of the 
plough. There are extenſive meadows ; which, after having 
been covered with water in the winter, and had a little manure 
thrown upon the ſurface, produce abundance of excellent hay; 
and hay-making, which is generally | in the month of Auguſt, 
is the principal harveſt. 

The whole of the muir is without inhabitants, two families 
excepted, which poſſeſs that part of it belonging to General 
Campbell of Boquhan. Gargunnock-muir, as has been ſtat- 
ed above, is in the hands of its own proprietor ; but the other 
diviſions are rented by ſheep farmers in neighbouring pa- 
riſnes. To reſide at a diſtance from the farm muſt always 
be attended with diſadvantage. It is impoſſible the neceſſary 
attention can be given to the flock. Or, if the truſt is com- 
mitted to a ſhepherd, whoſe viſits are only occaſional, and who 
cannot be conſtantly at hand, eſpecially amid the ſtorms of 
winter, when much exertion is often requiſite to ſave the 
animals; it is eaſy to ſee the riſque muſt be greater, than 
when the maſter himſelf, or ſome ſuch ! perſon, re- 
ſides on the ſpot. 

The two * houſes have nothing i in appearance to re- 

commend 


.the edge of the rock, which the ſheep cannot reach. 
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commend them; and yet the low roof, the ſort bf - dof, | 
which obliges a perſon for the ſake of his head to make a pry, 
found bow as he walks in, and the pitiful window, which 
ſcarcely affords him ſufficient light to ſhow him where he iz 
are inconveniencies ſoon forgotten, when he is placed by th 
fire ſide. The inhabitants though dwelling in a deſert, hay 
a civility of manners which does them honour. An old fol. 
dier who came to their door, was kindly received, and conti. 
nued for years to make their houſe his home. All the retun 
they could expect, was a little amuſement in the winter even- 
ings, while he rehearſed the ſtory of fieges and battles. 

If houſes for the entertainment of the public cannd 
be expected in a country that is thinly inhabited, this 
diſadvantage is ſo much the leſs felt, that the people 
are remarkable for hoſpitality, 'There is a kindneſs to the 
ſtranger, which is ſcldom to be met with in larger and more 
poliſhed ſocieties. If there is little ceremony, there is much 
good will. 

In many places of the muir, there are roots of trees diſco- 
vered, of a large ſize, from which it appears to have been 
once a foreſt ; but now a tree cannot be diſcerned. While 
aſcending the hill, a little copſe- wood may be perceived upon 


The acceſs to the muir is by nariow paſſes called ballochs“. 
General Campbell of Boquhan has, lately, at no ſmall expence, 
made an excellent road from the ford of Frew, to his muir- 
land. This road, fix miles long, has opened up an eaſy com- che 
munication with the low country. Carts can now approach ]Whhi 
the heights to carry down peats, the fuel in common uſe, orto WI 
receive the dung that would otherwiſe be thrown into the wa- he 

tet. WW da 


« Balloch ſignifies road. | an 
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In forming this road he met with oppoſition from the 
nants of the muir. The many advantages derived from it 
we now corrected their miſtakes and prejudices, in op- 
oling what was ſo evidently intended for their benefit. 

It is delightful to look down from the hills to the cultivated 
lain below. The proſpect is extenſive and beautifully diver- 
fed, The windings of the Forth, the fertile valley, adorned 
n both ſides with the ſeats of the proprietors, and ſtretching from 
reſt to eaſt farther than the eye can reach; and the range of 
ountainous country on the north and ſouth, ſerving as a 
rall to ſhelter it from the ſtorms, form altogether one of the 
oft pictureſque ſcenes in Scotland. The beauty of the 
andſcape is greatly increaſed of late, by the very extraordinary 
mprovements in the moſs of Kincardine, belonging to Mr 
Drummond ; where many families, encouraged by the liberal 
erms held out to them by that gentleman, have ſettled and 
ive comfortably. As their number is daily increaſing, ' and: 
ach family is bound to remove a certain portion of the moſs 
early ; it is underſtood, that the period is at no great diſtance, 
rhen upwards of a thouſand acres of carſe land will be added 
o his eſtate, while in the mean time thoſe who clear the 
ground of the moſs have an ample reward. The plan has 
ſucceeded beyond every expectation. There is no object of 
curioſity, in this part of che country, equal to the improre- 
ments in the moſs of Kincardine. e 

The inhabitants of this pariſh look to the hills for ſigns of 
the weather, and are ſeldom diſappointed. The ſetting ſun, 
ſhining on the face of the mountain, indicates fair weather; 
while the ſudden falling of miſt on the top of it, ſoon after 


he has ariſen bright, is confidered as the ſure mark of a rainy 
day. | 


Several rivulets flowing from different quarters of the muir, 
and at length uniting, form a ſucceſſion of caſcades, over 


craggy 
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craggy precipices, which aſter heavy rains, are ſeen and hea 


at a great diſtance. The beſt view of them is from th : 
riſing ground, at the weſt end of the village of Gu a 
gunnock, F 
| r 

Dryfield;—The dryfields occupy the intermediate ſpace 
between the muir and the carſe grounds. Their name ſup 4 


poſes that they are not ſubject to thoſe floods, which frequent. 
ly cover the carſe, a flat low-lying country. Befides thei n 
being conſiderably raiſed above the level of the carſe, and thei 


gradual aſcent to the bottom of the hills, which makes it in- 4. 
poſſible for water to remain upon their ſurface ; they are all _ 
for the moſt part of ſuch a light ſandy ſoil, as quickly ab- By 
ſorbs the rain, and ſhews the propriety of the name they 
bear. 

The greateſt part of the dryfields, until of late, lay waſte 4 
and wild, overrun with furze and broom. Few of them wen; | 
ſubdivided or incloſed or cultivated in any conſiderable degree. : 
Plantations were not in uſe, and excepting on the ſides of ta, 
glens, ſcarcely any thing like a tree was to be ſeen. But nos .. 
it is quite a new ſcene. All the heritors have united in i ; 
regular plan of incloſing with dykes and hedges. Many of tel - 
uncultivated ſpots are covered with thriving plantations. Th: 
country is adorned and the farms ſheltered. 0 

In giving ſome account of the preſent ſtate of the dryfields JF _ 
Boquhan, the property of Lieut. John F. Campbell claim = 
particular attention, as his unwearied exertions, in executing - 
an extenſive plan of improvements for thirteen years pili 


have beautified and enriched his lands, in a high degree. 
The plan has been carried on at an expence, exceeding 1 
times the rental of the eſtate; and yet ſuch expenditure is na 
loſt, if by this means the value of the ground is proportio!- 
[ ably 
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ably increaſed, and bread is given to the induſtrious poor, 
Fiſty or ſixty day labourers, and occafionally a greater number, 
are employed in planting, hedging, draining, ditching, root- 
ing out whatever might obſtruct the plough, making good 
roads from farm to farm, and fencing the young hedges and 
plantations againſt injury from cattle, Twenty five pounds 
ſterling per week, laid out in this manner, have not only 
fertilized many waſte and barren fields, but have alſo afforded 
the means of ſubſiſtance to not a few families in the neigh- 
bourhood. Every one muſt have ſome amuſement, and there 
are amuſements which pleaſe not on reſlexion; but, when 
agricultural improvements are viewed merely in the light of 
an amuſement, (though they were attended with no other 
advantage), it is certainly one of the moſt rational that can be 
conceived, and to a generous mind it mult give real pleaſure, 
as every ſtep taken to cultivate the country, contributes to the 
gencral advantage of the community. 

A pamphlet lately publiſhed by the General himſelf, en- 
titled © Notes reſpecting the Situation and Improvements of 
« the Lands of Boquhan”, deſcribes in a lively, entertaining, 
inſtructire manner, the change produced on the dryficlds, 
ſince they came into his poſſeſſion. 

Theſe improvements may not appear ſo ſtriking to thoſe 
who ſaw their commencement, and have been accuſtomed to 
obſcrve their progreſs from day to day, as they mult to every 
one, who may now return to Boquhan, after an abſence of 
ſeveral years. Strangers, as they paſs along, are charmed 
with the ſcene, and ſurvey at leiſure that rich variety of 
natural and artificial beauty which ſurrounds them. 

There is only one thing regretted, by ſome of the inhabi- 
tants. It was neceſſary, to pull down a conſiderable number 
of cottages. Three or four ſmall farms are thrown into one, 
by which means, the population of the dry fields is diminiſh- 
Vor. XVIII. N ed; 
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ed: but when it is conſidered that the lands are now cultivat- 
ed to much better purpoſe than formerly, that they are doubly 
fruitful, and that wherever a family is poſſeſſed of a few 
acres only, even the neceſſaries of life muſt be procured 
with difficulty ; when to this it is added, that ſuch perſons 
find no worſe ſubſiſtence as day-labourers, than as tenants of 
what do not merit the name of farms, it muſt be owned, 
that the method which is now almoſt univerſally adopted, of 
having fewer tenants, but larger farms, is of advantage to 
the country, while it is attended with no permanent loſs to 
any individual, 

Better houſes are alſo obtained, than could be expected 
were the farm to conſiſt of little more than twelve or twenty 
acres. And this muſt uniformly be the caſe, wherever farms 
are extenſive, and let to ſubſtantial tenants; as when one 
farm-houſe only is required, where three or four perhaps 
were formerly neceſſary, the farmer will be better accommo- 
dated, in every reſpect, in a ſtyle of elegance unknown in 
former times, and with leſs expence to the landlord. 

Dr Moir of Leckie, whoſe lands are ſituated eaſtward of 
Boquhan, has alſo commenced a plan of improvement, in the 
dry fields, by incloſing and planting ſuch ſpots of ground, as 
are but little adapted to cultivation. When the gentleman, 
whom he lately ſucceeded, came to the eſtate, it was incum- 
bered with heavy debts. He inſtantly reſolved, that his in- 
come whatever it might be, ſhould exceed his expenditure, 
until he gave every one his own. He lived long enough to 
ſee his laudable purpoſs fulfilled. The plan he had laid 
down, however, made him unwilling to engage in any expen- 
ſive ſcheme of improvement; and when the period at length 
arrived, which brought him the accompliſhment of his withes, 
he was then ſo far advanced in life, as to find no enjoyment 


in purſuits which require all the vigour and activity of youth- 
On 
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On this account, it muſt be acknowledged, that the lands of 
Leckie are far behind ſome other eſtates in the pariſh, with 
reſpeCt to thoſe elegant improvements, which uſually diſtin- 
guiſh the reſidence of men of fortune and taſte. 

The preſent proprietor has already done much to remedy 
this defect, and laſt year, more than double the uſual num- 
ber of labourers was employed. The place is beginning to 
aſſume a new aſpect. A garden is to be immediately formed, 
in a ficld very fayourable for ſoil and expoſure ; and when 
the family make the houſe of Leckie their ſtated abode, 
which it is expected will ſoon happen, there is every reaſon 
to believe that rapid progreſs will be made in many other 
uſeful and ornamental improvements. 

About a mile to the eaſtward of Leckie, the road from 
Stirling to Dumbarton paſſes over a riſing ground, and there 
the dryfields of the barony of Gargunnock are viewed to ad- 
vantage. The ſpectator is charmed with the proſpect. The 
caſcades from the hills, the glens covered on each fide, ſome 
with natural wood, and others with regular plantations, the 
village, the church and manſe, the chimney tops of Gargun- 
nock-houſe juſt diſcerned above the wood, the well dreſſed 
helds, ſome for paſture, and others for crops of various kinds, 
and all incloſed with dykes and hedges in excellent repair, 
form altogether a very fine landſcape. The incloſures how- 
ever, which are immediately under the hill, and have been 
long in paſture, are over-run with furze and broom, which 
are almoſt their only produce, when not cultivated for feve- 
ral years. Fields of this nature, it has been faid by ſheep- 
farmers, are exceedingly uſeful in the winter, as the ſheep 
feed on furze. But as fields in graſs are ſuperior in every 
reſpect, the proprietor has begun to clear away this kind of 
ſhrubbery. Burning or rooting out furze and broom, does 
not anſwer ſo well, as cutting them a little above the ſurface 
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of the ground. The root ſoon withers and dies. Nothing 
however can do the buſineſs ſo effectually, as the plough; and 
when the grounds are again thrown into paſture, the cattle 
will prevent them from relapſing into their former wild ſtate, 
for a long courſe of years. 

Gargunnock-houſe,-now the ſeat of Col. Eidingtoun, ſtands 
on an elevated ſituation, near where the dry-fields are united 
to the carſe; and commands an extenſive proſpect. Though 
of an irregular figure, it contains good accommodation for a 
genteel family. Some parts of it are evidently of ancient 
date. On the eaſt wing, there is a ſort of tower, which 
gives it a dignified aſpect on that quarter; and until a few 
years ago, there was a high wall, and ſtrong gate in front of 
it, which indicated that it was deſigned as a place of ſtrength, 
It is probable the Peel, which was at a little diſtance, having 
been abandoned, or fallen into decay, it became neceſſary 
that the manſion of Gargunnock ſhould be ſo conſtructed, 
as to become a place of ſafety to its inhabitants. 

The barony of Gargunnock, for near a century paſt, be- 
longed to the family of Ardkindlas ; and the late Sir James 
Campbell, whoſe memory will be long dear to the pariſh, 
having reſided chiefly bere, was at great expence, in making 
improvements both on the houſe, and the adjoining fields. 
The removal of the wall and gate, marked the manners of 
the times. The garden and orchard, which were immediate- 
ly under the windows, were alſo removed ; high grounds were 
levelled; an addition was made to the houſe, in a modern 
ſtyle: A ſloping bank was formed on the, eaſt and ſouth, 
where the garden formerly was, and where ſheep now feed; 
and from the high road, to which he gave a new direction, 
an approach was made to the houſe, far ſuperior to any in 


this part of the country. 
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The houſe of Garę unnock has acquired an additional gran- 
deur, from the fine front built by Col. Eidingtoun ia ſummer 
laſt. | 

There is one general remark to be made, reſpecting the 
dryficlds. No portion of them is now allowed to lie ne- 
glected. They are almoſt entirely incloſed throughout their 
whole extent, to the bottom of the mountain; and the heri- 
tors vie with each other, in decorating and fertilizing this 
part of their property. 


Carſe.—Etymologiſts explain this word, as ſignifying rich 
or fertile. This account is juſtified by fact, for ſuch lands, 
when properly cultivated, produce luxuriant crops. About 
forty years ago, the carſe grounds lay almoſt in a ſtate of 
nature, unprofitable to the landlord, for it was diſſicult to 
find men who would venture to poſſeſs them. Bad roads, 
fields unincloſed, the ſtiffneſs of the ſoil, ignorance of that kind 
of farming which is ſuited to the carſe, preſented great difh- 
culties when any attempt was made towards improvement. 
But now it is aſtoniſhing to obſerve the effects of better huſ- 
bandry. The rivulets flowing from the hills, through the 
carſe, have been confined within their proper channel, ſo as 
to prevent the overflowing of the fields, excepting upon very 
rare occaſions, after exceſſive rains; many of the farms are 
fenced with hedges, in a thriving condition; the old diviſion 
of the lands into outfield, and inficld has been aboliſhed. 
The practice of liming is followed, with great ſucceſs ; a re- 
gular rotation of crops has been almoſt univerſally adopted ; 
and from 4 ſhillings ſterling per acre, there has been of late 
a riſe to upwards of a guinea, and in ſome inſtances, to 30 
ſhillings ſterling. Wy 

The whole carſe it is believed, was originally under water. 
Beds of ſhells, ſimilar to thoſe which are now in the Frith of 


Forth, 
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Forth, have been diſcovered in ſeveral places. This ſeems to 
Juſtify the opinion, that the carſe has, at ſome diſtant period, 
been gained from the ſea. In later times, it was covered 
with what has been called the Caledonian foreſt ; at leaft it 
1s certain, that when the Romans were in this neighbourhood, 
the carſe was filled with trees of a large ſize, which they cut 

down, to diſlodge the Scotiiſh army that took refuge there. 
The carſe property of Mr Graham, an heritor of this pa- 
riſh, ſtill goes by the name of Micklewood, which evidently re- 
fers to a former period of its hiſtory : For although there are 
ſome uncommonly fine trees, chiefly oaks, near his houſe, 
which muſt have been there for ſome centuries, Micklewood 
undoubtedly fignifies a wood much more extenſive, than can 
now be diſcerned in this country. The probability is, that not 
only the whole carſe of this and the neighbouring pariſhes, 
but the dry- fields alſo were a foreſt ; as large roots of trees, 
which are manifeſtly of very ancient date, are every where 
found, eſpecially on the ſides of the glens. | 
It appears that after the foreſt was cut down, what is now 
called carſe, became moſs. Not long ago, about two acres 
ſtill remained in this ſituation, in the carſe of Boquhan, to 
ſhew what the whole once was; and at the preſent day, there 
are upwards of 1000 acres of moſs, in the carſe of Blair- 
drummond, in the pariſh of Kinkardine, directly north of 
the lands of Micklewood. This moſs, as has been mentioned 
above, is daily diminiſhing. 'Trees of extraordinary bulk are 
found in it. The trunk ſeparated from the root, and lying 
at a little diſtance, with the marks of the ax upon it, proves 
not only the exiſtence, but the cutting down of the forelt 
Upon this the moſs gradually grew; ſcarcely any part of it i 
deeper than another. The cleared grounds are on a level with 
the fields in culture around them, and ſo fertile is the land thus 
won from the moſs, that after burning the ſurface, it bears 
plentiful 
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plentiful crops of oats, for ſeyeral years, without any ſort of 
manure. 

The proprictors of Boquhan and Micklewood are the only 
heritors of diſtinction who reſide in the carſe ; and their houſes 
and plantations appear beautiful from the heights. The ve- 
nerable oaks of Micklewood, attract the attention of every vi- 
ſtor, Nor can we omit to mention the row of firs, where 
erons, time immemorial, have built their neſts, and brought 
forth their young. Theſe firs of Micklewood are the only 
trees of the kind in the pariſh to which they.refort, and Mr 
Graham allows thoſe trees to remain chicfly on their account. 

All the roads in the carſe (excepting that of Boquhan and 
Micklewood), are ſo extremely bad, that during the rainy 
ſeaſons they are almoſt impaſſible. At ſuch times, carts 
cannot be uſed. Every thing muſt be carried on horſeback, 
and even in this way it is with difficulty that the buſineſs 
3 accompliſhed, When the farmers are ſpoken to indivi- 
dually upon the ſubject, they are conſtantly complaining of 
their roads, and ſeem anxious to aſſiſt in repairing them. But 
no one chooſes to ſet about the work alone. When the time is 
convenient forone, it is inconvenient for another. Fair weather 
comes, the road is dry and firm, and the matter drops. 
In ſhort the proverb holds true; * What is every body's buſi- 

* neſs is no body's.” | 

The beſt way would be, that the landlord ſhould make good' 
roads to all the farms, and aſſeſs the tenants for the intereſt of 

hat money may be expended. This mode would be accept- 
able to them all, and of great advantage to the proprietor ; as 
When leaſes expire, eaſy acceſs to the farm will be always one 
of its moſt powerful recommendations. 

The houſes on the carſe farms are not good. There are 

vo circumſtances which muſt always prevent them from be- 
ing ſo. The firſt is, the farms are ſmall, ſome twenty, and few 


more 
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more than forty acres, Can good houſes be expected in ſuch 
caſes? The ſecond is, the houſe is built by the tenant 
who is only allowed ſome timber by the landlord. It is of 
conſequence fitted up as ſuperficially as poſſible. If it ſerves 
the purpoſe of a dwelling during the currency of the 
leaſe, nothing more is expected. For theſe reaſons, 
it ſeems probable, that farm houſes will be mean and un- 
comfortable, wherever they are built at the expence of ter- 
ants of a few acres. Upon the farm of Redhall, in this px 
Tiſh, conſiſting of 100 acres of carſe and as much of dryfield 
the property of Mr Seton of Touch, there has been lately 
built an exceeding good houſe of two floors and with a lite 
roof and handſome offices, at the expence of the proprictor, 
Such houſes, though for the preſent expenſive, laſt for ages 
without the neceſſity of thoſe repairs, which are inceſſantly re 
quired for thoſe thatched cottages of half ſtone and half clay, 
which begin to decay almoſt as ſoon as they are reared, l 
is to be acknowledged, however, that poor as the carſe houſes 
fill are, they are much better than they were twenty years 
ago. They conſiſt at leaſt of two apartments, each haying 
a chimney and a tolerable window: Nor are the cattle nov 
permitted as formerly, to enter at the ſame door with the 
ſamily, If the dunghill, which in many inſtances is ſtill n 
front of the houſe, were removed to a proper diltanc 
| behind it, this would be another ſtep to cleanlineſs and 


he alth. 


Sail. — There are few fields, either dryfield or carſe, uniform 
ly of the ſame ſoil. In the dryfields the ſoil is chiefly ligt 
and ſandy, not unfrequently with a red tilly bottom; but 
ſome places it is a rich loam, reſembling the low or fl 
grounds on the banks of the Forth. In the carſe there is cli 


of all colours, but blue is the moſt prevalent, which is 4b 
| | n 
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the beſt in quality. In a dry ſpring ſeaſon, after an open 

winter, the clod is ſo hard, that there is great labour and fa- 

tigue before the harrows can make any impreſſion. A good 

deal of froſt in winter, and occaſional ſhowers in ſpring, are 

fayourable to the carſe; but, if there has been little froſt, or, 

if there is great drought after it is ploughed, the clay becomes 
impenetrable as the rock, and it is not without much toil 

that the ſeed is covered. The nearer the banks of the Forth, 

the land becomes ſo much the more pliable. The clay mixt 
with gravel and ſand, form thoſe rich flat fields on the ſides 

of the river, which are in high repute both for corn and 

paſture, 


Farming. The method of farming now generally obſerved, 
proves its ſuperiority by its effects, while new attempts are 
made from year to year, by thoſe of ſpirit and enterprize in 
the way of farther improvement. The uſe of lime to the 
amount of 8 chalders per acre in the carſe, and 5 in the dry- 
helds, and the ſyſtem of having a regular rotation of crops in 
every field, are the chief circumſtances which have produced 
the very material difference betwixt the preſent and the for- 
mer quantity of grain in the pariſh. It is no unuſual thing 
now to find 10 bolls of wheat or barley upon an acre, which 
once produced almoſt nothing but thiſtles. The carſe is ſown 
with wheat, beans, barley, and graſs ſeeds, and after hay bas 
been cut for two years, the field is next in @ats, but in ſome 
places paſturing is preferred, as it contributes much to 
enrich the ground. 
| The late Mr Graham of Micklewood, who had a thorough 
owledge of farming, and who pointed out the way to the im- 
bovement of the carſe, ſcrupulouſly obſerved the following 
ation of crops, as what he judged the beſt, and expreſsly 
pointed a particular farm to be ſo cultivated in all time 
Vol. XVIII. 0 coming; 
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coming; perſuaded that experience would prove the excel. 
lence of his plan. A farm, ſaid he, ought to conſiſt of twelye 
incloſures, and be managed as follows. Summer falloy, 
wheat, beans, barley, hay, paſture three years, oats, beang, 
barley, oats, ſummer fallow, &c. This order is found to an. 
ſwer ſo well, that the farm of Woodyett which exactly ob. 
ſerves it, has always a better crop than any other in the pariſh, 
The three years paſture is the chief thing which diſtin. 
guiſhes his plan, and probably contributes moſt to give i: 
full effect. | 

The wheat and barley land for the following year, is be- 
gun to be ploughed about the end of harveſt ; and, if the 
weather is at all favourable, the whole of this buſineſs is con- 
cluded before the winter ſets in. Wheat is ſown about the 
middle of September, thereafter, when the field has been 
ploughed five or fix times. The lee intended for oats, i 
ploughed during the winter months, if the weather permits 
Beans are ſown about the end of February, and beginning 
March, although in a climate ſo inconſtant as ours, the ſeed 
time is uncertain, Beans ſown and ploughed down on the 
gth of January produced one of the beſt crops perhaps ve 
ever ſaw, and ſo wet was the ground a few years ago, that it 
was not till the 6th day of April that any ſeed was ſown it 
this country. The uſual time for ſowing oats is from tht 
20th of March to the end of April. The barley is ſown afte! 
this, and the laſt in order, though not the leaſt profitable," 6 
the turnip, a ſpecies of huſbandry introduced of late by ſont 
of the heritors, in which the tenants do not ſeem diſpoſed t | 
follow their example. xls 

Beans are not ſown in the aryfields, as the ſoil is not fl 
ficiently ſtrong to bear a crop of this nature. Peas are fomt 
times tried to advantage, but for the moſt part they run " U 
ſtraw, without grain. The rotation of crops in the dryfils 
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is commonly this; oats ſor two years in ſucceſſion, and barley 
the third year with graſs ſceds, hay for two years, and paſ- 
ture for three or four. Potatoes are alſo raiſed in conſidera» 
able quantities, and there is not a crop to which the ſoil is 
better ſuited. The return is very encouraging. A boll and a 
half, and often two bolls are digged where one peck was 
planted. Some lay the ſets in drills, which undoubtedly is 
the beſt way, as by this means the rows are diſtant from each 
other near 2 feet, the plough can be uſcd among them, 
throughout the ſummer, and while this anſwers every pur- 
poſe of ſummer fallow, the earth is raiſed about their roots, 
which makes them dry and mealy, and promotes vegetation. 
A field in potatoes is a fine preparation for wheat or barley, 
None of the red kind are here uſed, excepting the yam, 
which grows to a very large fize, and affords good food for 
cattle. 

The carſe farmers are careful to procure horſes of ſuperior 
ſize and ſtrength. For the moſt part the ploughing, ſummer 


fallow excepted, is conducted with two horſes, without a 


driver. Four muſt at times be employed in ſummer fallow- 
ing. Leſs progreſs perhaps may be made with two horſes 
than with four, but the work is better done, as two pro- 
perly trained, and acquainted with the ploughman's voice, 
will proceed with more ſteadineſs, and in a ſtraighter direc- 
tion than four, drawing unequally, and injudiciouſly driven 
by an ignorant boy. | 
In each farm there is a field in wheat, well drefled and 
limed. It has been found that dung is more advantageous to 
the wheat than lime, and ſeveral farmers now give lime to the 
barley fields, and dung to the wheat. One of them this year 
gave the wheat field a part of both, and the return is 
luxuriant. | 
Laſt year, not quite an acre and a half of the miniſter's 
| O 2 glebe, 
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glebe, which had been in paſture for three preceding ſeafong, 
was ploughed only once about the end of October, and ſown 
with wheat without lime or manure of any kind, and the 
produced L. 20: 11: 6. On boll was ſown and fifteen were 
reaped. 

The huſbandman is at pains to find good ſeed for his lands, 
Tf the ſame grain is inceſſantly uſed it ſoon degenerates. This 
defect is remedied ſometimes by exchanging that of the carſe, 
for what grew in the dryfield. But the chief improvement 
this way is the introduCtion lately of the early red oats from 
the ſouth, which produces more meal, and ripens almoſt a 
month ſooner than any other known in this country, This 
promiſes to be a great acquiſition to thoſe whoſe crops are 
frequently in danger from a late and a wet harveſt, 

The drill huſbandry is not practiſed here. Attempts 
were made to introduce it at Boquhan, and premiums were 
offered by the proprietor to the tenants who ſhould uſe it ſuc- 
ceſsfully. Some had not.the ſpirit to engage in it, and thoſe 
who began had not patience to perſevere, 

Great improvement is made in the art of ploughing. Prizes 
are annually given by the gentlemen in the neighbourhood to 
thoſe who excel, and the young men eagerly contend for this 
honour. The old Scottiſh plough is moſt generally in uſe, 
but Small's is beginning to be in great repute. The old 
plough is frequently made by the farmers themſelves, and at 
little expence, which 1s an almoſt irreſiſtible argument in its 
favour. | 

The threſhing machine which abridges the labour, and en- 
ables the farmer to prepare his grain with great ſpeed for the 
market, is now ſet up, not only by ſome of the heritors, but 
alſo by ſuch of the tenants as have large farms. This is 
acknowledged to be one of the moſt uſeful inſtruments of 


YI that has ever been invented. It has no other in- 


convenience, 
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convenience, than that when a great quantity is threſhed out 
at once, the ſtraw is leſs reliſned by the cattle, than when 
it is freſh from the flail. 

Kilns, with heads made of caſt-iron, in which twelve bolls 
of oats can be dried in the courſe of 6 hours, have been built 
laſt year, by the chief heritors. Care muſt be taken not to 
over-heat them, and to turn the grain often, as in ſome in- 
ſtances where theſe precautions were negleCted, the whole 
has been loſt. 

The farmer juſtly complains of the heavy tax, which bears 
the name of multure. It is indeed a real oppreſſion, when 
many of the farms are bound to pay the miller the eleventh 
peck of meal, and in ſome caſes, a ſimilar quantity of beans, 
and barley. The tenants of Leckie are now free from this 
bondage. The miln is in the hands of the proprietor, and 
arable land is aſſeſſed at the rate of one ſhilling ſterling per 
acre for defraying every neceſſary expence, to which the 
tenants have chearfully ſubmitted. 

It would be of great benefit to the country, if all that va- 
niety of ſervice uſually demanded by heritors, beſides the pro- 
per rent, were relinquiſhed. Great inconvenience ariſes from 
the obligation to which the tenants are ſubjected; to pay 
fowls, to drive coals, peats and dung; and in harveſt, to 
cut down the proprietor's grain. By being thus in a ſtate of 
requiſition, the tenant is often incapable of attending to his 
own affairs. On ſome very important occaſions, the opportu- 
nity on his own farm is loſt, and never returns. | 

There is an eſtabliſhed market in Stirling, for all ſorts of 
grain, to which the neighbouring farmers reſort; and they 
find à ready ſale. The price is uſually regulated by the 
Edinburgh and Haddington markets. 

The whole ſecret of farming, ſeems to ly in preſerving the 
land dry and clean, in obſcrving a regular rotation of crops, 

taking 
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taking care not to impoveriſh the ſoil, and to be ſeldom fron 
home, eſpecially in ſeed-time and harveſt, ready to ſeize the 
favourable opportunity when it occurs. The hand of the 
& diligent maketh rich”. 


Population. —It appears that there has been little variation in 
the population of the pariſh, for many years. The cotton mill 
at Balfron and Down, and the great demand at Glaſgow afey 
years ago, for weavers, maſons, and day-labourers, conſiders 
bly diminiſhed the number of ſouls in this pariſh. The hope of 
regular employment, and better wages, enticed ſeveral familie 
to ſettle in thoſe places; where the young and the old were con. 
ſtantly occupied. By the late ſtagnation of trade, however, 
many have been obliged to return to their former occupations, 

Additions made to ſome farms, and the ſpirit of improve 
ment prevailing among the heritors, which has led them t! 
keep a great part of their lands in their own poſſeſſion, har: 
baniſhed many inhabitants from the dryfields, where the 
ruins of cottages are frequently to be met with; but in th: 
mean time, the village of Gargunnock, which in the memo- 
ry of ſome (till alive, conſiſted only of 3 or 4 houſes, nos 
contains about 400 ſouls. 

Number of ſouls - 830 Perſons above 80 years of 

Males - - 403 age - 5 
Females - - 427 Do. betwixt 70 and 80 
Families INE 178 Do. betwixt 60 and 750 5 
Belonging to the Eſtabliſh- Do. betwixt 50 and 60 ®; 

ed church — 808 Do. betwixt 40 and 50 
Epiſcopalians - 3 Do. betwixt 30 and 40 l. 
Seceders — - 14 Do, betwixt 20 and 30 '4/ 
Relief ſociety - - 2 Do. betwixt 10 and 20 1 
Cameronians - - 3 Do. Under 10 - 167 


— 


Total 83 
The 
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The population of this pariſh in 1755, was 956 
In 1793, it is - - — - 830 


The number of ſouls diminiſhed — 126 
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Heritors 8, clergyman 1, ſchoolmaſter 1, ſtudents 2, far- 
mers 55, weavers 10, ſhoemakers 2, taylors 7, maſons 3, 
wrights 4, baker 1, innkeepers 3, ſmiths 4, cooper 1, day- 
labourers 28, carriers to Edinburgh and Glaſgow 2, widowers 
11, widows 38, batchelors above forty 8, unmarried women 


above forty 9, men-ſervants 94, and maid-ſervants 62. 


* 


Regiſter of Marriages. 
No. No. 
A. D. 1744—10 A. D. 1784— 8 
1745 — 6 1785— 7 
1746— 8 1786 — 9 
1747 6 55 
1748 — 8 1788— 5 
1749—13 1789—10 
3 1790 — 9 
1751—14 1791 —10 
1752—12 1792—12 
1753— 4 179311 
Yearly average — 8 — 8 

Regiſler 
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Regiſter of Baptiſms. 0 

No. No. Ne, 

A. D. 163925 A. D. 1744-36 A. D. 1784-1, MW" 

1640—35 1745 — 28 1785—3 6a 
1641—33 1746 —19 1786—20 

1642—28 1747—32 17875—22 - 

1643—35 1748—48 1788—1g a 

1644—27 1749—31 1789 —20 0 

1645 —39 1750-36 790 2 £ 

1646—26 1751—30 1791—14 

1647—22 1752—32 1792—13 : 

1648—26  1753—36 17930. 

Yearly average—29 = - —34 - . <_ 

x an 

Regifter of Deaths. —No correct account can be given of the Y 

number of deaths, in this pariſh ; as not a few of the inhabit- * 


ants have their burying ground in other pariſhes, and it is only 
when the mort-cloth is required, which only happens when 
the funeral is in the pariſh-burying ground, that the death is in- 
ſerted in the regiſter. 'The tax on baptiſms and deaths was paid 
reluctantly. The one on marriages did not occaſion ſo much 
alarm, although it was thought ſome kind of reward ought 
rather to have been offered by the legiſlature, to thoſe who 
entered regularly into that connexion. All haye agreed, that 
there is wiſdom in the repeal of thoſe taxes. 


Poor. The number of poor who receive a ſtated monthly 
allowance from the Parochial funds, is ſixteen, all of whom, 
one excepted, reſide in the village. It is uſual alſo, in the 


winter ſcaſon, to give occaſional ſupplies of meal and coals 
to 
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to families who may be in difficult circumſtances, but whoſe 
names are not on the poor's roll. 

There is now no aſſeſſment for their maintenance. This 
has been unneceſſary for ſome years paſt, as ſupplies abun- 
dantly ſufficient have been obtained another way. 

George Moir, Eſq. of Leckie, now deceaſed, generouſly 
added 100 guineas to the poor's ſtock in 1788. Being of 
the Scotch Epiſcopal communion, he ſeldom attended the 
Eſtabliſhed church. He ſaw however, and he had the hu- 
manity to acknowledge, that the poor of the pariſh ſuffered a 
loſs, by his abſence ; and when he gave the ſum above men- 
tioned, he ſaid, “ he was only paying what he owed them.“ 
It is to be wiſhed, that wealthy heritors who either do not 
refide upon their eſtates, or who are too much in the habit of 
being abſent from church, would imitate him, in this inſtance, 
and conſider the caſe of the poor, who muſt ſuſtain a loſs, 
when thoſe in affluent circumſtances withhold their weekly 
collections at the church. The chief reſource for ſup- 
plying the poor in this pariſh, and in almoſt every parith in 
Scotland, ariſes from the collections made at the church on 
the Lord's day. 

At the ſame time, there are perhaps few country pariſhes 
in Scotland, where there is more ample proviſion for the ne- 
cellities of the poor, than in Gargunnock. The capital ſtock 
belonging to the Kirk Seſſion, amounts to L. 365 Sterling, 
the intereſt of which, together with the collections, mort- 
cloth-money, the fees paid at merriages, baptiſms, &c. af- 
ford the widow, and the fatherleſs, the aged and infirm, a 
conſiderable portion of the neceſſaries of life *, 

Vol. XVIII. P The 


* An addition was made to the funds of the poor in 1784, by a very 
logular circumſtance, Two old women, ſiſters, who lived in the village of 
Carguanock, had for many years, every appearance of extreme indigence ; 
though 
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The care of the poor is laid on the Kirk Sefſion. A com. 


mittee is appointed to enquire into the circumſtances of thoſe 
who petition for ſupply ; and more or leſs is granted, accord. 
ing as the caſe ſeems to require. Few have lefs than half: 
orown per month; while, four, five, fx, and in ſome caſes, 
even ten ſhillings are diſtributed to thoſe, who are abſolutely 
helpleſs. A perſon muſt reſide in the pariſh, at leaſt three 
years, before he can be entitled to the public charity. 

No public begging is allowed. We are often harraſſed by 
vagrants from other places; but they are not permitted to ac- 
quire a reſidence in the pariſh, One ſeldom gives them any 
thing, without having cauſe to repent it. They ſpend every 
thing they receive at the firſt ale-houſe; and for the reſt of 
the day they become a public nuiſance. The conſtables are 
called, who ſee them out of the pariſh; but this does not 
operate as a puniſhment, while they are ſtill at liberty. [It 
would be of great advantage, if in every pariſh, there was 
ſome place of confinement for people of this deſcription, to 
keep them in awe, when they might be inclined to diſturb 
the peace of the town, or of the nei-hbourhood. 

Church 


though without making any application for aſſiſtance from the pariſh. One 
of them at laſt, applied to be received on the poor's liſt ; and as no doubt 
was entertained of her poverty, ſhe received four ſhillings per month. Sit 
died about fix months after the commencement of her penſion. On examine 
ing her bed-cloaths, one purſe (of gold and ſilver), was found after anothe, 
till the ſum amounted to upwards of forty pounds ſterling. Some old cheſls 
and barrels were found ſtored with beef, meal, cheeſe, and various oth! 
kinds of proviſion z and it was evident that the poor women had lived in grei 
aMuence, The relations of the deceaſed, on hearing of the diſcovery, cam: 
from a diſtance, to lay claim to her eſſects. But according to the ſettlc6 
rule of the pariſh, ſhe had bequeathed all her eſſects to the poor, at fi! 
time ſhe was received on the poor's liſt. One half was allowed to be th! 


property of the Liſter, who had received no penſion from the pariſh. 15 
gta 
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Church, &c.— The church was rebuilt in 1774, is very 
neatly fitted up, and in excellent repair. On the top of the 
eaſt gable, there is the figure of a croſs, and on the weſt, 
that of a creſcent, Theſe were upon the gables of the old 
church, and have been replaced upon the new. This might 
have given offence a century ago; but the people are now 
wiſer than to quarrel with a ſtone of any ſhape or appear- 
ance. | 
The manſe, which was built for a bachelor, is too ſmall 
for the accomodation of a family. Few houſes of the kind, 
however, are more pleaſantly ſituated. There is a good gar- 
den. The foil and expoſure are ſo favourable, that crops 
and fruits, of various kinds, are reaped from it earlier than 
from any other in the pariſh. The ſtipend 1s about L. 80 
ſterling, with a glebe of 6 acres. Col. Eidingtoun, the pro- 
prietor of the eſtate of Gargunnock, is the patron. 


Pariſh School.—The ſchool-houſe is fituated on a riſing 
ground, at the weſt end of the village. It has two floors, 
the firſt for the ſchool, the ſecond for the habitation of the 
ſchool- maſter. During the winter ſeaſon, there may be 30 
or 60 ſcholars; and yet the whole income, including ſalary, 
perquiſites as Seſſion- clerk, and ſchool fees, ſcarcely amounts 
annually to L. 16. The reading of Engliſh is taught for a 
merk Scots per quarter, writing and arithmetic for 2 ſhillings ; 
fees, which are by no means adequate ro the troubleſome 
talk of the maſter. When a man decently qualified ſubmits 
to the drudgery of training up children in ſeveral important 
branches of education, common ſenſe muſt revolt at the idea 

P 2 of 


other half became the property of the Kirk Seſſion, to the great mortificat ion 
of the relations; who certainly deſerved this diſappointment, as they had 
taken no notice of the deceaſed, while ſhe lived. 
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of his being in a worſe ſituation than the day-labourer. t n 
hoped ſomething will be done for a better proviſion to the lf th 
maſters of pariſh-ſchools. an 


Village. The village, conſiſting of about go houſes, chiefly Ml th 
of one floor, and thatched, is ſituated on the fide of a hill 
part of the barony of Gargunnock. The military road from WW ar 
Stirling to Dumbarton, paſſes through it. The beſt inn upon If at 
the road is here, few houſes of that kind are kept in ſuch m. 
good order. It is kept remarkably clean and neat, a circum- ¶ pr 
ſtance not very common in houſes of the ſame deſcription, fo 

Each inhabitant has a ſmall garden. The one half cl 
the property belonging to the village was fued out about fiſty Wl to 
years ago, at the rate of 20 ſhillings ſterling per acre, the o: by 
ther half at a later period was fued at 40s. There is no kind BY 
of trade or manufacture in the village; not even a grocery * 
ſhop that deſerves the name. Supplies of all the neceſſary Wi he 
articles are got from Stirling weekly, or by carriers from * 
Edinburgh or Glaſgow. There are ſome weavers, taylor 
and ſhoemakers, and the other inhabitants are chiefly dx 
labourers. . ſid 

Much inconvenience aroſe from the want of a ſurgeon, but Wi i 
this is now removed. Dr. Moir of Leckie the firſt heritor, 
and a gentleman of great eminence in his profeſſion, 1s eve! 
ready to give his advice and aſſiſtance to the villagers without 
a fee. There is no writer or attorney among them. When 
any diſpute ariſes, which is very ſeldom, it is either ſettled by 
the Miniſter, or by Mr Graham of Micklewood, a juſtice c 
the peace, in whoſe judgement parties acquieſce. * 


Antiguities.— A little ſouthward of the village, there is * Wl © 
conical height called the Kier-hill, which is evidently artib- 


cial, and ſeems to have been a military work, There are t. 
mains 
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mains of a ditch or rampart of a circular form, which proves 
that it is not of Roman origin. It is probably of later date, 
and appears to have been the place from which Sir William 
Wallace ſallied forth on the night when he took by furprize 
Je Peel of Gargunnock. | | | 
| In one of the dryfields of Boquhan, ſome pieces of braſs 
| WH armour and points of ſpears were found a few years ago by 
1 x tenant, when digging for limeſtone. A great quantity of hu- 
nan bones were alſo diſcovered in the fame ſpot, the remains 
probably of the ſtain at the battle of Ballochleam, which was 
fought in the adjoining fields. 
There is no object of natural curioſity in this pariſh equal 
to the glen of Boquhan. The road made on the caſt ſide 
by the preſent proprietor, leads to a moſt romantic view. 
But, if a perſon has leiſure and perſeverance to defcend and 
walk along the bottom of the glen, at the field of Old-hall, 
he will be ſurprized at every ſtep, with a ſcene perfectly wild, 
as though nature were in ruins. 


Local Diſadvantages.—This pariſh is ſituated on the north 
ide of the hill. In the higher parts of the dryftelds, the ſun 
is not ſeen during the winter months. Coal muſt be brought 
from Bannockburn, 10 miles diſtant ; for although marks of 
coal can be obſerved in ſeveral places within the pariſh, no at- 
tempts have been made to diſcover it. The tenants on the 
banks of the Forth have boats, but theſe in their preſent ſtate 
are found inconvenient and dangerous for horſes and loaded 
carts, A bridge is much wanted near the lands of Mickle- 
wood. The one at the ford of the Frew, does not ſuffi- 
ciently accommodate the inhabitants of a tract of fertile 
country, for many miles on both ſides of the river. 


Roads. 
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Roads, —The military road from Stirling to Dumbarton 
made betwixt 30 and 40 years ago, and which paſſes through 
the centre of this pariſh, is now by ACt of Parliament to hay 
a new line of direction, and to. be made a turnpike road, | 
is hoped the truſtees will confine the exerciſe of their power 
to what is immediately uſeful and neceſſary. Any alteration; 


in order to avoid heights, or to lefſen the diſtance, where that bh 
can be conveniently done, would be readily ſubmitted to hy w 
we 


all, from the evident advantage reſulting from them. But, 
if new lines of conſiderable length are propoſed, where the 
grounds muſt be purchaſed and re-incloſed ; or, if the road 


ſhall be ſo formed as to render plantations and improvement 0 
uſeleſs, which have been carrying on for years in the faith p 


that the preſent line of road was to be permanent; if it ſhall 
be ſo directed, as to abandon a number of thriving villages, ot 
ſo unneceſſarily widened as to break in upon many beautiful 
ſtrips of planting, by which means a debt muſt be incurred 
that can only be repaid by a heavy toll on the grain, the coal 
and the lime, it is doubtful, whether the good or the evil of 
ſuch alterations would preponderate. The truſtees have no 
intereſt but to act for the general advantage of the countr, 
and there is no reaſon to doubt that this will be the object df 
their chief attention. 


Game, c. —In this pariſh there are the heath-fowl, hares 
and partridges. 
The commencement of partridge ſhooting, as early as the 
beginning of September, is very often a cauſe of their ſcarcity, 
as the tenants are tempted to deſtroy the eggs for the ſake of 
the crops, which are ſometimes much injured by the ſport 
men and dogs. 
The cleft of Ballochleam is ſtill remarkable for the haws 
T | for 
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ir which it was in great requeſt in former times, when fal- 
onry was in ſaſhion. 

A crow perſectly white, was found laſt ſpring on a tree at 
Boquhan. | 
The farmer ſuffers a real loſs by flocks of pigeons which 
cover his fields in ſeed time, and make frequent viſits to his 
wheat before it is cut down; and thinks a tax on pigeon houſes 
would be a wife meaſure. 


Diſ-aſes —Rheumatiſm, fevers, conſumptions, are the chief 
diſorders of the more aged inhabitants, and the ſmall-pox, the 
meaſles, and hooping cough, of the young. Not a few are 
afflicted with the ſcrophula, but the people have little con- 
ception of its effects on their poſterity. There is ſtill an un- 
lucky prejudice againſt innoculating for the ſmall-pox, while 
the people have a ſtrong inclination to frequent the houſe 
where the diſeaſe exiſts, not perceiving, that by doing ſo they 
communicate the infection to their children as effectually, and 
2 thouſand times more fatally than by the lancet. Dr, Moir 
innoculates gratis, and has had conſiderable influence in re- 
conciling the common people to a practice, which God in his 
providence hath remarkably bleſſed for the preſcrvation of the 
human race. | 
It is difficult to determine whether the carſe or the dryſield, 
be moſt favourable to health. Some have lived to a great 
age in both; but it is certain, that as the tenants of the carſe 
have the greateſt ſhare of Jabour, ſo they ſeem moſt capable 
of enduring it ; and if a greater degree of labour ſupported 
with vigour indicates health, or promotes it, it may be con- 
jectured, that the carſe is fully as healthful as the dryfield. 
It would perhaps be of advantage, if thoſe who are moſt ex- 
poſed to fatigue, to cold, or to moiſture, would uſe a cotton, 
Inſtead of a linen ſhirt» It might contribute to prevent 


thoſe 
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thoſe rheumatic complaints, to which they are ſo ofter by 

| | re 
ſubject. . 

in 

Price of labour, wages, &c.— A few years ago, a man fer. 7 

vant for the farm, who lived with the farmer, could have been l 

i di 

found for 5 or 6 pounds ſterling per year, but now L. 10 or 11 7 
are given. Women ſervants who lately were engaged at | 

L. 2 10s. are now ſcarcely ſatisfied with L. 4. Their purſe b 


is juſt as empty as before, but there is a material change in 
the article of dreſs. The day labourer who once wrought at 
ſix-pence or eight-pence per day, now receives a ſhilling, andin 
ſeed time and harveſt, his viQtuals beſides. Laſt harveſt, 1994, 
the wages roſe to ſixteen and eighteen-pence per day, beſides 
victuals, which is by far the higheſt rate of wages remembered 
in this country. 

The day- wage - men for the whole pariſh reſide in the vil 
lage. They are called forth to their labour in the morning, 
by the ſound of pipe or drum, and have the ſame ſignal when 
they retire in the evening. They are a ſober induſtrious con- 
tented ſet of men, and though their food be ſimple, and ther 
dreſs and dwellings mean, it is believed that they have more 
real enjoyment, than thoſe who are in the more elevated 
ſituations. | 


Food and dreſs. The aged inhabitants are ſurprized at the 
change in the article of living, and what is evidently a proot 
of the wealth of the country, is unreaſonbly the ſubjeR of 
their lamentation. It is ſeldom that any of them live beyond 
their income. The other extreme ought alſo to be avoided. 
More is expected than the pooreſt fare, and the meaneſt drels 
from men of opulence. When the farmer is only careful 
how he may lend his money, and add to his ſtock, and lives 
at home as penurioufly as when he had nothing, he denies 

himſcll 
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himſelf the proper uſe of the bounty of Providence, and is 
really poor in the midſt of his proſperity. There are few ſuch 
in this pariſh. They all aſſemble at church, clean, and in de- 
cent attire 3 many of the women in black cloaks and bonnets, 
and the younger ſort adorned with ribbons. It gives general 
diſguſt, however, when the dreſs is unſuitable to the ſtation. 
There is ſometimes a contention for pre-eminence in 
gaudy ſhew, which is ſeverely cenſured, eſpecially when 
the maid fervant cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the miſtreſs. 

All the men, with a very few exceptions, wear hats, and 
what may be thought remarkable, there is only one wig in 
the whole pariſh. Tea is univerſally ufed, Even the pooreſt 
families have it occaſionally, and the laſt cup is qualified with 
a little whiſky, which is ſuppoſed to cortect all the bad effects 
of the tea. There are few families without ſome butcher 
meat laid up fot the winter. All agree, that they are better 
tlothed and fed than their forefathers ; and ſeem contented 
with the lot aſſigned them. 


Price if Proviſion —Oat meal is from 1 38. to 178. Sterling 
per boll; peas and barley meal about 108. do; potatoes, corn 
meaſure, 38. do 3 butter 12s pet ſtone; common cheeſe 48, 
and a better kind made on Saturday's evening gs. 6d. per 
ſtone; poultry at a reaſonable price. A good fowl may be 
got for is ſterling ; eggs at 4d. per dozen. The price of ne- 
teſſaries in this pariſh varies according to the demand at 
Stirling on the market days. 

Great ſcarcity was apprehended in 1783, through the 
failure of the preceding crop; but upon the return of peace, 
x lirge quantity of white peas being commiſſioned from 
England by a man of public ſpirit; and grinded into meal, 
aſſiſted the other expedients which were then adopted to 
prevent a famine in this part of the kingdom. 

Vol. XVIII. Q- Character, 
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Character, Manners, and Cufloms.—The character of the 
inhabitants of the parifh is ſobriety. They profeſs to fear God, * 
and honour the king. In their deportment they are grave, aud “ 
in their ſpeech conſiderate. They are remarkably attached w 


the inſtitutions of religion, and all of them, (22 perfons «x a 
cepted), worſhip together at the pariſh church. During the * 
late attempts of deſigning men to throw the country into 
confuſion, not an individual in this pariſh joined the clubs * 
of pretended reſormers, or ſhewed the leaſt diſaffection to " 
our happy conſtitution. The only reform they wiſh, is in * 
their own perſons and families, where they acknowledge there * 
are many things which need to be corrected; but they leare by 
affairs of ſtate to thoſe who are lawfully appointed to govern, N, 
'There has been no one here charged with any capital crime, N 
for a long courſe of years. The miniſter's garden is ſituated be 
near the high road, and might be eaſily plundered, and yet 
he cannot ſay that he has been robbed of a ſingle apple, fince (il 
he came to the pariſh, upwards of 7 years ago. There i in 
very ſeldom occaſion for church diſcipline; no cauſe has F 
been carried from the feſhon to the preſbytery for many Bl it 
years. di 
The ſacrament of the Lord's Supper is diſpenfed twice in 4 


every year. And as there is no ſtated allowance to defray Bil - 
the expence of the communion in winter, the parithioner . 
chearfully contribute for this purpoſe. 

Young and old are diſtinguiſhed for polite attention to 
ſtrangers. Men of ſuperior rank have a reſpectful bo- 
from every one they meet; for people here have not 
been taught the new doctrine of liberty and equality. 

It is ſeldom there are ſocial meetings. Marriages, bap 
tiſms, funerals, and the concluſion of the harveſt, are a 
molt the only occaſions of feaſting. At theſe times, there 
is much unneceffary expence. Marriages uſually happ® 
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in April and November. The month of May 1s cauti- 


ouſly avoided. A principal tenant's fon or daughter has a 
croud of attendants at marriage, and the entertainment laſts 
for two days at the expence of the parties. 'The company at 
large pay for the muſic. 

The manner of conducting funerals in the country needs 
much amendment. From the death to the interment, the 
houſe is thronged by night and day, and the converſation 1s 
often very unſuitable to the occaſion. The whole pariſh is 
invited at to o'clock in the forenoon of the day of the fune- 
ral, but it is ſoon enough to attend at 3 o'clock afternoon, 
Every one is entertained with a variety of meats and drinks, 
Not a few return to the dirge, and ſometimes forget what 
they have been doing, and where they are. Attempts have 
been lately made to provide a remedy for this evil; but old 
cuſtoms are not eaſily aboliſhed. 

The dregs of ſuperſtition are {till to be found. The leſs 
informed ſuſpe& ſomething like witchcraft about poor old 
women; and are afraid of their evil eye among the cattle. 
If a cow is ſuddenly taken ill, it is aſcribed to ſome extraor- 
dinary cauſe. If a perſon, when called to ſee one, does not 
ſay, © I wiſh her luck,” there would be a ſuſpicion he had 
ſome bad deſign. It is but juſt to ſay, that the generality of 
the people are ſuperior to theſe vulgar prejudices, though the 
traces of them are {till to be found. | 

There is one prevailing cuſtom among our country people; 
which is ſometimes productive of much evil. Every thing is 
bought and ſold over a bottle. The people who go to the 
fair, in the full poſſeſſion of their faculties, do not always 


tranſact their buſineſs, or return to their homes, in the ſame 
ſtate. 


It is but juſtice, however, to ſay, that a diſpoſition to vir- 
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tue, induſtry, loyalty and peace, characterizes the inhahj. 
tants of the pariſh of Gargunnock. 


Valuation. — The valuation of the whole pariſh is f. 4127; 
15: 2. Scottiſh money; but the real rental is above I. 3000 
ſterling. About 30 years ago, it was only the half of that 
ſum. There is now an increaſe at every term. No farm is 
now let without an additional rent. Applications are made 
for che farm, long before the leaſe expires. The ſeparate 
eſtates, which comprehend the whole pariſh, are Leckie and 
Kepdarroch, Boquhan, Gargunnock, Micklewood, Reden 
and Culmore. 


/ 
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NUMBER IV. 


PARISH OF ALVA. 


(counTY OF STIRLING.) 
By the Rev. Mr Jonx Duncan. 


Name. 

N the writings of the laſt century, and before that time, 
L the name of this pariſh was generally written Alvath, or 
Alveth ; but that mode of ſpelling has been diſuſed almoſt a 
complete century. Whether the preſent name, Alva, be of 
Gaelic origin, is not altogether certain. Fanciful etymologies 
can never yield ſatisfaction to the judicious antiquary; and 
therefore when nothing rational can be offered, it ſeems bet- 
ter to acknowledge ignorance, than to offer what can neither 
amuſe nor inform, | 


Situation. —This pariſh and barony is a part of the county 
of Stirling, although it happens to be totally disjoined from 
every part of it. No certain account can now be given, how 
this hag happened. It is ſurrounded by the ſhire of Clack- 
mannan on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, and on the north, it is 
bounded by a part of the county of Perth. It extends in 
length, from eaſt to weſt, ſomewhat more than twa miles 
and 
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and a half; and from ſouth to north, rather more than foy 
miles. Tillicoultry, is the adjacent pariſh on the eaſt. The 
river Devon, which has its ſource in the barony of Alva, afte 
a long courſe, at firſt almoſt due eaſt z and then ſouthwarl 
through Glen-devon, makes a ſudden turn weſtward, near 
the church of Foſſoway, and paſſing through the pariſhes of 
Muckhart, Dollar, and Tillicoultry, gently glides along the 
ſouth boundary of this pariſh, and divides it from the pariſhe; 
of Alloa and Clackmannan, which are fituated on the ſouth. 
The pariſh of Logie is next adjacent on the welt. 


a pro 
till at 
paren 


Extent, &9*c,—The lands of Alva extend over a very con- 
ſiderable portion of that long range of hills, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name cf Ochills; the remaining grounds are extended 


over part of that valley, which lies between the foot of theſe 8 


hills, and the river Devon. The mean breadth, from the Pp 
banks of the river to the bottom of the hill, may be about 5 | 
three fifth parts of a mile, bis & 
That portion of the Ochills now under review, when ſeen York 
from the ſouth at the diſtance of a mile or two, appear to be 10 
one continued range, with little variation in height; but a waiſt 
the mountain flopes towards the ſouth, it is interſected by " | 
exceedingly deep and narrow glens, through each of which, 5. 
ſtreams of water run, that diſcharge themſelves into the De. =y 
von. Ty 

from 


® 1t is impoſſible to view this little river of clear water, without admiring of th 
its beauty, in its wonderful paſſage through the rock, at the Rumbling Bridge, 1 
and Caldron Lin; and its numberleſs meandrings, after it deſcends into tht il, 
valley, eaſt of Dollar; whence it plides generally in a_ deep bed with hitte n th 
fall, till it reaches the Frith of Forth, at the Cambas miln, directly oppoſie houſe 
to where its ſource began. When ſwelled by heavy rains, or the melt'"; | 
ſnow, it overflows its banks, and covers the greateſt part of the low 

| „ 


grounds. 
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on. By means of theſe, the fore ground of this part of the 
Ochills, is divided into three ſeparate hills, diſtinguiſhed by 
he names of Wood-hill, Middle-hill, and Weſt-hill of Alva. 


On the brow of this laſt hill, is a very high perpendicular 
rock, which, for what reaſon is not known, has obtained the 


name of Craig Leith. It has been long beyond memory, re- 
markable for the reſidence of that ſpecies of hawks, the falcon, 
which is uſed for the diverfion of hunting. One pair, and only 
one pair, it is affirmed by the inhabitants of the place, build a 
neſt on the front of this tremendous rock. Theſe are ſaid to 
hatch their young annually z and, when their progeny are of 
a proper age, the parents force them to ſeek a new habitation, 
till at laſt, however long they may be ſuppoſed to live, the 
parents themſelves muſt yield their reſidence to their ſurvi- 
vors. In former times, when that ſport was in faſhion, a 
hawk of this breed was thought a valuable acquiſition. They 
are ſtill in great requeſt among our own nobility, who love 
that ſport; and very lately, an Engliſh gentleman noted for 
his kill in that diverſion, ſent his fervant all the way from 
Yorkſhire, to procure ſome of this breed. In order to come 
at the neſt, he was let down by a rope faſtened round his 
waiſt, while the end of it was held faſt by ten or twelve peo- 
ple, who ſtood at a convenient diſtance from the edge of the 
precipice ; and he was obſerved ſcrambling on the face of the 
rock, exploring the neſt of the bird. 

The houſe of Alva ſtands on an eminence, projecting 
irom the baſe of the Wood-hill, and near the eaſt end 
of the pariſh. The height of this projected part of the 
hill, is about 220 feet above the water of Devon, which runs 
in the valley below. The hill riſes immediately behind the 
houſe, to the height of 1400 feet, making the whole height 
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1620 feet v. From the ſummit of this hill, there is a 44 
extenſive proſpect to the north eaſt, the ſouth and ſou 
weſt. The view to the north weſt, is a little interrupted} 
the hill of Dalmiot, a part of the Ochills, lying in the pariſh 
Logie. From the top of the Wood-hill, however, the mou 
of the Frith of Forth, the Baſs; North Berwick Law, wit 
the windings of the Forth, can eaſily be deſcried, togeths 
with the coafts bf Fife and eaft Lothian, &c: 

'The village of Alva is fituated at a ſmall diſtance fron 
the bottom of the Weſt hill; A ſmall rivulet, which iff 
from the glen which ſeparates the Weſt from the Midi 
hill, runs along the Caſt fide of the village; and not on 
affords à Conſtant and plentiful fupply of water, but ad 
very much to the beauty of the village: This receives a fat 
ther addition, front a thriving plantation of foreſt trees grow 
ing on a ſteep bank on the eaſt fide of the rivulet, and afford 
ing a comfortable ſheltet from the north eaſt winds, which, d 
all others, are the moſt violent in this diſtrick. It is not cet 
tainly known, when this village began to be built. There i 


undoubted evidence, however, of Alva being a pariſh above 500 degr. 
years ago ; and it is probable that a village; very inconſiden. «4p 
ble perhaps, may then have exiſtèd. Even at prefent the villa: Tak 
is not extenſive, and does not contain much above 130 fam d 
hes, including a few fingle perſons each of whom occupy! L. 2 
part of a houſe. About the end of the laſt, and beginning oi Priel 
W *p< 
ag te be c 
* The hill continues to riſe gradually for about two miles farther north, ut T 
till it reaches the top of Ben-Cloch, which is the higheſt point of the An four 
hills, and the ſummit of all the Ochills ; and according to the obſervatit 110 
taken by Mr Udney, land ſurveyor, is about 2420 feet above the level of the 4 - 


Devon. The view from the top of Ben-Clock is the moſt extenſive and beaty 
viful any where to be found, and is viſited by all travellers of curioſity who & 
light in fine proſpects. 


+ Vide Chartulary of Cambuſkenneth. 
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this century, the late Sir John Erſkine, grandfather of the pre- 
ſent Sir James Sinclair Erſkine, then proprietor, granted feug 
of a ſmall parcel of ground to ſeveral inhabitants, on which 
they built a cottage and formed a garden; and a plan appears 
to have been deſigned by that gentleman, of building a village 
in the form of a ſquare, two ſides of which have been actual- 
y built. The other houſes appear to have been ſet down, 
without any regular order, and where a convenient ſpot for a 
garden could be obtained. About the year 1767, the preſent 
Lord Alva, reſolving to enlarge the village, granted feus to 
ſuch as were willing to build; in conſ-quence of which, one 
complete row, conſiſting of about 20 houſcs, was erected in 
one ſeaſon, each houſe having a ſmall garden of a few falls, 
equal in breadth to the extent of the front of the houſe. A 
few years after, another row of houſes parallel to the former, 
„e 2nd with gardens laid out in the ſame manner, was completed. 
cer The rate at which the ground was at that time feued, was at 
e iy rſt 135. and 4d. per fall, or 36 ſquare yards; it advanced by 
500 degrees to 158. and 16s. per fall, as the premium or purchaſe 
en. money, together with four-pence the fall of annual feu duty. 
az Taking the medium rate of 158. it will be found to amount 
mM to L. 120 ſterling per acre as the price of the ground, and 
ni +2: 13:4 as the annual rent to the ſuperior. What pro- 
za prietor would heſitate to grant feus upon ſuch terms as theſe ; 
u eſpecially, when it is conſidered, that the annual duty may 
be converted into ſome ſtaple commodity. 

The arable foil of this pariſh may be properly divided into 
* four different kinds. The firſt, which extends ſouthward 
from the bottom of the hills, conſiſts of a rich hazel mold in- 
* 
do 


termixed with gravel and ſmall ſtones; this is ſucceeded by a 
different kind of ſoil, being a ſtratum of moſs over a bed of 
Clay, and extending from 50 to 100 yards in breadth. In 
lome places, this moſs is found to be 7 feet in depth. Next 
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to that, is a ſtrong rich clay, extending a conſiderable way tg; 
wards the river Devon ; then follows what is called haughing 
ground, ſuch as is uſually found upon the banks of rivers; 
the banks of Devon being generally overflowed twice 
thrice every year, great quantities of ſand are left on the 
ground as far as the inundation extends. The foil at the bel 
of the river appears to be in many places above 20 feet deep 
The grounds of this pariſh produce the uſual crops of wheat, 
barley, peas, beans, oats, clover, and potatoes, 

The whole arable grounds within the pariſh, have been 
incloſed, ſeveral years ago, with ditches and hedges. Thoſe 
fields, which lie immediately below the houſe of Alva, at 
the bottom of the Wood-hill, and extending near to the banks 
of Devon, were incloſed, and planted with, rows of oaks, 
aſhes, and other foreſt trees, by the late Sir John Erſkine, 
about 70 years ago, and were probably among the firſt in- 
cloſures in this part of the country. Theſe have been chicfy 
in graſs for a great many years, and are let annually to gra- 
ziers, at the rate of from 25 to 30 ſhillings per acre. The 


general ſtate of agriculture, in this, as well as in all the 


neighbouring pariſhes, was very rude and wretched, til 
within the laſt thirty years. And although the ſoil muſt be 
allowed to be equal at leaſt, in quality, to that in the mol 
fertile parts of Scotland; yet truth requires us to acknowledge, 
that thoſe who were employed in cultivating it, were late in 
arriving at any conſiderable improvements. Wheat, jully 
eſteemed the moſt beneficial of all crops, was not cul 
tivated in this pariſh, till within the laſt fifteen years 
Clean ſummer fallow, and proper dreſſing with lime and dung, 
were rarely, if ever attempred. Good example has at lail 
opened mens eyes; and experience has demonſtrated that the 
ſoil, when properly cultivated, is capable of the higheſt im- 


provement, and is fit for producing wheat, and all the itrong: 
1 | cl 
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et grain. The tenants begin now to perceive the importance 
of fallow ing, liming, and cleaning their layds, to obtain good 
returns, and the advantage of having broad clover for ſummer 
1 WW food for their horſes, and being able to work them conſtantly, 
e WW inſtead of ſending them (as they did formerly), to graze for five 
| WH months idle on the hills, at a conſiderable expence. Any per- 
„bon who has been acquainted with the ſtate of farming in this 
t WW pariſh and its immediate neighbourhood thirty years ago, muſt 
have been led to aſcribe the ſlow progreſs of improvement, in 
n WW a conſiderable degree, to the very ſmall number of acres, of 
which the far greater part of the farms conſiſted. The ſtock of 
the farmer, may be conſidered, as in general, proportioned to 
the extent of his farm, which at that time did not commonly ex- 
ceed thirty or forty acres. It was well, if, according to the mode 
of culture practiſed at that time, he could pay his rent, and 
provide a mean ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his family. Ano- 
ther circumſtance, which affected in a very particular man- 
ner the ſtate of farming in this pariſh, and its neighbour- 
hood, was the practice of driving coals from the coal pits on 
the ſouth banks of Devon, to the ſhore of Alloa. To this 
labour, the farmers on the eſtates where the coals were raiſed, 
were bound by their leaſes; and without entering more par- 
ticularly into the ſubje&, it muſt be obvious, how pernicious | 
the effect of this practice muſt have been, with reſpect to the 
proper and neceſſary operations upon the farm. Such, how- 
ever, is the contagion of example, that ſome of the farmers 
in this pariſh, who were under no obligation to be carriers on 
the eſtate of another proprietor, and excepting during one 
very ſhort period, when coal was worked within the parith, 
had no occaſion to be concerned in it, from ignorance and 
unſkilfulneſs reſpecting their proper employment, and from 
the deſire of a little gain, earned at the expence of ſevere 
labour to themſelves and horſes, with the tear and wear of 
R 2 carts? 
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earts, rude and ſimple as they were at that time, were foolih 

enough to join the farmers in their neighbourhood, and em. 

ploy themſelves during a conſiderable part of the ſummer, in 

carrying the great coal to the port of Alloa. They were 2 

laſt however, wiſely prohibited by Lord Alva, the late pro. 

prietor of this barony, from following this abſurd and une 

profitable occupation; indeed when they began to acquire: 

taſte for improving their farms, and to reap the benefit d 

their improvements, they were ſoon convinced of the ini. 

tility of their ancient practice; and very probably would hare 

abandoned it of their own accord. The extent of the farm 
has been, within the laſt twenty years, conſiderably enlarged; 
the conſequence of which has been, that beſides imitating the 
example of the gradual improvements in agriculture, the far. 
mer has, been enabled to make a more reſpectable appearance 
than formerly. It is evident from the writings of thoſe, who 
hay treated of the ſubject of apriculture, that it has been 
conſidered as a difficult problem, to ſtate the juſt and reaſons 
able extent of a farm, or to fix the number of acres, that one 
farm ſhould contain ; and from the different opinions which 
have been given, it may be inferred, that perhaps no generl 
rule can be laid down. A general obſervation however, may 
be offered; that the farm ſhould at leaſt be ſo extenſive, that 
the profits of the ſtock employed in cultivating it, ſhould 
enable the farmer to live decently and comfortably, and ina 
manner above the other country tradeſmen who ſurround 
him. In a ſmall farm of 40, or even 50 acres, allowing it to 
be as productive as can be ſuppoſed, and the rent moderate; 
ſtill the profits ariſing to the farmer, cannot poſlibly be ſo 
great, as to raiſe his ſtate much above that of the lower clals 
of manufacturers, who inhabit country pariſhes. According 
to the diviſion of farms that has hitherto taken place in thus 
pariſh, which has been from 30 to 60, or not more than 70 
| ACIES, 
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actes, they can hardly be deemed ſo large, as to place tho 
firmer in a reſpeCtable ſituation. 

From the deſcription already given of the ſituation of the 
lands of this pariſh, they are naturally divided into arable and 
paſture ground. The three hills are incomparably the moſk 
beautiful in every reſpect of the whole range of the Ochills, 
from Glen devon on the eaſt, to their termination, near the 
bridge of Alloa on the weſt. They are cloathed with the 
richeſt verdure, at all ſeaſons, and produce graſs of the fineſt 
quality, and in the greateſt variety. They are not ſo ſteep, 
ſo rugged or - inacceſſible, as thoſe immediately weſtward in 
the pariſh of Logie; and they preſent a more regular, nobler, 
and bolder aſpect, than any of thoſe that lie immediately on 
the eaſt, They have been now for many years, divided into 
two ſeparate farms, for ſheep; one comprehending the Weſt. 
hill, the other the Middle-hill, together with that part of 
the Wood-hill, which lies behind the fence, or wall, that ſur- 
rounds the brow of that part of the hill, immediately above 
the houſe of Alva. Tis ſuppoſed that the former of theſe 
is capable of maintaining about 100 ſcore of ſheep, and the 
latter from 90 to 95 ſcore. The rent of the Weſt-hill, has been 
greatly increaſed, ſince the year 1759 *. On the higheſt and 
back-lying ground, where the pariſh of Alva marches with 
an eſtate belonging to Mr Murray of Abercairney, in the 


pariſh 


The rent of the Weſt-hill in the year 1759, was very inconſiderable. 
There was then little demand for butcher-meat in this country; and the pro- 
fits of grazing were very low. When the next leaſe was granted in 1775, 
when the demand for ſheep and wool began to increaſe, the tenant was 
taken bound to pay more than twice the former rent. From the rapid pro- 
gels of manufactures and of luxury, and from the high character of the 
wool and of the ſheep fed on the Alva hills, it is believed that thoſe fins 
ſheep-farms are ſtill capable of a conſiderable advance of rent, 


T34 
pariſh of Blackford, the ſoil is moſſy, and produces heath in 
great abundance, together with a ſtrong and coarſe prafz, 
This however is reſorted to by the ſtronger and older part d 
the flocks; and theſe, tis ſaid by the ſhepherds, are ſeldom 
obſerved to quit their wild retreat, or to come forward in 
queſt of the tender and more kindly graſs, excepting perhapi 
when compelled by the rigour of the ſtorm, to ſeek ſhelter on 
the fore ground, or lower part of the hills. At the ſame 
time, it muſt be remarked, that ſnow never lies for any 
length of time, on the face of thoſe hills“. It is remarkable 
however, that at the bottom of a ridge of rock, near to the 
ſummit of the high hill called Ben-cloch, where it is ſheltered 
from every wind, ſnow is frequently ſeen lying till the month 
of June. What is obſeryed to reſiſt ſo long the ſummer' 
heat, from the ſingularity of its extended but narrow form 
to the ſpeCtator's eye who views it at a diſtance, has re- 
ceived the appellation of Lady Alva's web. 

It has never been the practice of the ſheep-farmers here, 
to breed young ſheep on theſe hills. Although they hare 
generally a few ſcores of ewes on their farms; yet their lambs 
are commonly fold to the butcher. Of late years indeed, 
ſome attempts have been made to rear a few young ſheep, 
but theſe bear no proportion to the number of their ſtock, 
The farmers go every year about mid-ſummer, to the markets 

at 
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* Snow ſeldom lies here more than two or three days; and even during 
that time, the ſheep brouze on the young furze, and are in as good condition, 
as if they had been fed on hay. The flocks have ſo much ſhelter from the 
ſituation of the hills, and from the plantations, that they have never mate- 
rially ſuffered from the .keavieſt falls of ſnow. In January 1794, ſo fatal to 
the ſheep and cattle in the ſouthern parts of Scotland, and in the north of 


England, the farmers in the hills of Alva were fo fortunate as ſcarcely to 
loſe a ſheep, 
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. Linton, and purchaſe ſheep of a year old. Theſe, according 
to the cuſtom of the ſheep-farmers in the ſouth, have been 
ſmeared with tar, but that practice is not found neceſſary in 
this diſtrict. After they have been ſhorn three times white, 
a5 they expreſs it, they are ſold about Auguſt and September, 
25 fit for the butcher's uſe. 

The next thing that is worthy of notice in this pariſh, is . 
ſtate of the woollen manufactures. Theſe have been carried 
on in the village of Alva, for more than a century at leaſt. 
They conſiſt chiefly of Scots blankets and ſerges. The former 
re made from 9d. to 1s. the Scots yard, and the latter from 
rod. to 15d. and a few from 16d. to 18d. per yard. It is 
more than probable, that this ſpecies of manufacture had 
flouriſhed a great many years ago, in the neighbouring village 
of Tillicoultry; as an evidence of this, it is at this day, 
known among the ſhopkeepers of the Lawnmarket of Edin- 
burgh, by the name of Tillicoultry ſerges. The number of 
„ooms conſtantly employed at preſent in this village is 67. 
Ihe length of each web may be reckoned at 80 yards, and 
3 {taking the average value at 10d. or 11d. per yard, the groſs 
„produce will amount to from L. 7000 to L. 8000 ſter. annu- 
ay. The manufacturers make uſe chiefly of Engliſh wool in 

their ſerges and blankets, and this partly ſhort, and partly 

\ {Wcombed wool. That which is produced from the ſheep that 
paſture on the Ochills, is commonly manufactured by the 
people of the country for their own private uſe. A very con- 
iderable ſum is annually expended by the weavers in this 
place, in purchaſing wool, which it is impoſſible to aſcertain 
with any degree of preciſion. Theſe ferges are fold not only 
in Edinburgh, but likewiſe in Stirling, Glaſgow, Greenock, 
Perth, and Dundee. The fineſt kinds of ſerges are ſome- 
times dreſſed and dyed by the traders in Stirling, and ſold as 
coarſe 
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eoarſe ſhalloons. A conſiderable quantity of the coarſet-ſizg 
have of late years been purchaſed by ſadlers as a neceflay 
article in their buſineſs. This trade is at preſent in a vey 
flouriſhing condition, and from this circumſtance the man 
faQturers here are able to pay 50s. rent for an acre of land, 
and many of them 4os. for a cow'- graſs, It were toy 
wiſhed, perhaps, that a ſpecies of manufacture more valuabl 
and more extenſively uſcful were introduced, ſuch as an im 
tation of the flannels manuſactured in England. But it ba 
always been found exceedingly difficult to give a new dites 
tion to habits long eſtabliſhed and confirmed ; and until ſome 
perſon poſſeſſed of an enterprifing ſpirit together with a cons 


ſiderable ſtock ſhall ariſe, an alteration of the preſent mode , 3 
of carrying on the manufactures here, cannot reaſonably be 2 8 
. gularl) 
expected. 
, => : Chu 
Population.—The number of inhabitants in this pariſh, fron en- 


2 late accurate ſurvey, is found to be 612. And of thele 
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| | Lift of Births and Burials from 1720 to 1791. 
| . | B irths. | Burials. 


F 


A— 


_ nate 0. Females Total Adults Ohil 
1 


13 122 235 28 29 57 34 
730 to 1739 | 46 | 93 38 181] 81 75 156 99 
740 to 1749 | 33 | 47 80 147] 68 98 166 110 
"M—17;oto1759 | 46 | 87 88 175] 58 43 101 66 
1760 to 1769 | 64 [103 113 216| 81 99 180 101 
oM|—1770 t0 1779 | $3 [122 109 231 | 72 76 148 94 
257800 1791 | 70 [144 142 2861127 i15 24> 119 4 


The numbers of this pariſh have not increaſed in any conſi- 
ae | | ; 
derable degree ſince the year 1760, as appears from liſts re- 
eularly made up every four or five years from that period. 


Church, Stipend, c. The pariſh of Alva was, long before 
the Reformation, in the dioceſe of Dunkeld, and under the ec- 
cleſaſtical juriſdiction of the biſhop of that ſee. From an extract 
taken from the Chartulary of Cambuſkenneth, in the neighbours 
hood of Stirling, it appears that the church of Alva was a menſal 
church, as it is called, belonging to that abbacy, and that the 


8 
5 monks performed duty there, from the want ofa ſufficient fund for 
I the maintenance of a regular clergyman to reſide in the pariſh. 


In the 1260, Richard, Biſhop of Dunkeld, made a donation 
to the monks of the church of St. Mary at Cambuſkenneth, 
of the church of Alva © with all its legal pertinents,” and diſ- 
penling with their employing a vicar to officiate ſtatedly. The 


--H following reaſon is then aſſigned ; “ virorum religioſorum ab- 
e batis et conventus de Cambuſkenneth, paupertati compa- 
li * tientes, ——— charitatis intuitu, et propter tenuitatem ec- 
(cen de Alveth.” By another extract from the ſame 
Chartulary, it appears that Alexander, ſtiled Dominus de 


Striveling, Miles, made a grant of one acre of land, to God, the 
Vol. XVIII. | 8 


Virgin 
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Virgin Mary, to St. Servanus, and to the church of gt. Ser, 
vanus de Alveth, deſcribing it particularly as lying near the 
well of St. Servanus, et inter ipſum fontem et eccleſfiam! 
This charter is dated, A. D. 1276. This well is ſtill within the 
limits of the miniſter's glebe, and although its conſecrated name 
has been long forgotten, it continues to ſend forth a copiow 
ftream of the pureſt and ſweeteſt water. About 20 years af. 
ter the Reformation, and after Stirling, with a few pariſhes 
around it, were provided with ſtated paſtors, the Preſbytery 
of Stirling was erected on the eight day of Auguſt 1581 , in 
conſequence of an order from the General Aſſembly, to that 
effect. The firſt miniſter of this pariſh, was Mr Roben 
Mainteith, who was afterwards depoſed for incapacity. 


Pudet hec epprobria nobis, 
Et dioi potuiſſe, et non potuiſſe, refelli. 


From this time and downwards to the year 1632, this pi 
riſh appears to have been united with the neighbouring one af 
Tillicoultry, the miniſter of Alva officiating in both; the 
livings of each hardly affording a decent ſubſiſtence ; the 
ſtipend of Alya not exceeding 300 merks Scots, or L. 16: 13:4 
ſterling. The fabric of the preſent church was built in the 
year 1631, by Alexander Bruce, then proprietor of Alu, 
who, after making a ſmall addition to the ſtipend, procured 1 
disjunction from the pariſh of Tillicoultry. Although the 
fabric of the church is ſtill good and ſound, yet it appeais 
never to have been completely finiſhed within ;; the walls and 
roof are not plaiſtered, and the ſeats are in a very ruinous 
condition, The windows are too ſmall and ill-placed. 4 
the ſtructure is ſutficient, it might be repaired at a moderat 
- expence ; and, without any enlargement of the area, might be 
| rendered 


* Records of the Preſbytery of Stirling, 
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rendered a very commodious and elegant church. T he pre- 
ſent manſe, was built in the year 1762, upon a very neat and 
commodious plan. In the year 1765, the preſent Lord Alva, 
then-proprietor of this barony, ſenſible of the ſmallneſs of the 
living, very generouſly, and without any application from the 
incumbent, gave an augmentation in victual to the amount of 
I. 22 ſterling, at the uſual converſion ; by which means the 
ſtipend now. conſiſts of L. 34 ſterling in money, including the 
allowance for communion elements, together with 40 bolls 

of barley, and 32 bolls of meal. But what eſpecially deſerves 
o be remembered by the preſent incumbent, to whom this aug- 
mention was given, is, that Lord Alva, not only of his own 
ccord reſolved to give it, but actually executed a ſummons 
againſt himſelf, as ſole heritor of the pariſh, in name of the 
miniſter without his knowledge, as the firſt ſtep towards 
perfecting, what he had ſo generouſly reſolved on. The 
lebe conſiſts of nine acres, a ſmall part of which is meadow, 
and which, if completely drained, might be very beneficial. 
Had Virgil himſelf viſited the Ochills, and compoſed his firſt 
paſtoral on this ſpot, he could not have deſcribed it more 
raphically than he has done in the following lines; 


Ft tibi magna ſatis : quamvis lapis omnia nudus, 
Limeſoque palus obducat paſcua funco. 


Let no future poſſeſſor of this glebe dare to murmur, after 
hat Maro has ſo ſweetly ſung ! 


Schozl.—The ſalary of the ſchoolmaſter is 200 merks, or 
11:2: 25 ſterling. This is the maximum appointed by law 
dr the ſalary of a pariſh ſchool. When it is conſidered, that 
dy act of parliament “, the heritors and liferenters of a pariſh, 


are 


* Vide Ads W. and M. Par. 1. Seff. 6. Chap. 26, 
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are allowed to obtain relief for the one half of that ſum fron 
the tenants, it may be juſtly wondered, that ſo very few coun- 
try pariſhes have availed themſelves of it, and ſtill allow the 
ſchoolmaſters to be ſo meanly provided. To this good ant 
wiſe inſtitution of parochial ſchools, and to the aſſiduous | 
bours of that moſt uſeful claſs of men, our country ſtands in 
debted for its celebrity in learning and ſcience. 


Poor. The poor in this pariſh are not numerous. At pre. 
ſent there are not more than ſix perſons, who receive relie 
from the public charity. Occaſional ſupply is at times given ote 
to others, as their neceſſities demand. They have hithert and 
been maintained by the ordinary collections, together vii to I 
the intereſt ariſing from a ſmall fund; and the common due; beer 
of the pariſh mort-cloths ; without any aſſeſſment upon the the 
heritor, or inhabitants. There are examples, more than one Ptor 
of perſons, who have declined accepting this charity, choc con 
ing rather to ſuſtain their hardſhips with patience, than to re- that 
ceive it from the public. This ſerves to confirm the reniri, Aly 
that when the funds of public charity are increaſed to aty ly ri 


great degree, there is generally leſs delicacy in receiving it. and 
ore 

Minerals. — This pariſh has been diſtinguiſhed by the diſco 1 
veries which have been made, in this part of the Ochills, d whe 
various metals, and particularly of ſilver. In the neighbouring beat 
pariſhes of Logie on the weſt, and Tillicoultry and Dollar at adh 
ure 


the eaſt, veins of copper and lead have been, at different pt 
riods, wrought to a conſiderable extent; and though veins d 
theſe metals, and alſo of iron ore, have been found in the hil 
of Alya, yet no experiments of ſuch conſequence have bet 
made, as to aſcertain their true value. Some time betwetl 
the years 1710 and 1715, Sir John Erſkine, of whom mei 
tion has been already made, by means of ſome miners fro 


oR a Leadhilh 
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Leadhills, diſcovered a very valuable vein of ſilver, in the glen 
that ſeparates the Middle-hill from the Wood - hill. It made its 
firſt appearance in ſmall ſtrings of ſilver ore, which being fol- 
lowed, led to a very large maſs of that precious ore ; part of 
this had the appearance of malleable ſilver, and was found u- 
pon trial to be ſo exceedingly rich, as to produce 12 ounces 
of filver from 14 ounces of ore, A ſum not greater than 
L. 40, or, at the moſt L. 50, had been expended when 
this valuable diſcovery was made. During the ſpace of thir- 
teen or fourteen weeks, it has been credibly affirmed that 
ore was produced to about the value of L. 4000 per weck, 
and it has been conjectured, that Sir John drew from L. 40,000 
to L. 50,000, beſides much ore, which was ſuppoſed to have 
been purloined by the workmen. When this was exhauſted, 
the ſilver ore began to appear in ſmaller quantities; and ſym- 
ptoms of lead, with other metals, were diſcovered. The 
conſequence of which was, that all further reſearches were at 
that time laid aſide. There are till in the poſſeſhon of Lord 
Alva, Nephew of the late Sir John Erſkine, ſome exceeding- 
ly rick pieces of ſilver ore, which had been got at that time, 
and which evidently ſhew how very valuable that maſs of 
ore mult have been *. 

Theſe have been examined by many of Lord Alva's friends, 
who have admired, not merely the richneſs of the ore, but its 
beauty; the pure native virgin ſilver being obſerved to 
adhere in ſlender ſtrings to the ſpar, in a variety of fanciful and 
irregular forms. 


About 

45 — 
* In the year 1767, Lord Alva, of ſome of the remains of that ore in his 
poſſeſſion, cauſed a pair of Communion Cups to be made, for the uſe of the 
Church of Alva; en theſe, the following inſcription is engraved. Sacris, 
in Eceleſia, 8. Servani, apud Alveth, A. D. 1767, ex argento indigena, 
P. P. C. q—Jacopus ERSKINE. | 


* 
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About the year 1759, the late Charles Erſkine, Lord Juf. 
tice Clerk, father of Lord Alva, having a few years before, 
purchaſed this barony from his nephew, the late Sir Henry 
Erfkine, revived the working of the ſilver mines in this place, 
A company conſiſting of ſome gentlemen, kinſmen and friend 
of the family, was formed, and a moderate capital ſubſcrib- 
ed. Theſe carried on the work, with conſiderable induſtry; 
they purſued the courſe of the vein, where the filver ore had 
been found, a very great way beyond the old workings, 
which had for many years been abandoned. Their ſucceſs, 
it mult be regretted, was not in proportion to the vigour of 
their exertions; for although the appearances in the vein 
were favourable, and ſmall ſtrings of metal ſometimes diſco- 
vered, theſe however were not followed by any thing of ſuf. 
ficient importance, to encourage them to continue their re- 
ſearches. 3 | 

A ſhaft'or ſump, as the miners term it, was made to the 
depth of ſeveral fathoms, immediately below the bottom of 
the waſte, from whence the rich maſs of ore, above-men- 
tioned, had been taken, and a drift carried on, in the direc- 
tion of the ſilver vein, upon that level; but neither did this 
attempt anſwer the expectation which had been formed of its 
ſucceſs. To facilitate theſe operations however, it had been 
reſolved, to drive a level at a conſiderable diſtance, nearer 
the bottom of the hill; for the purpofe of draining the water 
ſrom the works above, In executing this part of their ſcheme, 
they had not advanced a great way into the fide of the hill, 
when a large maſs of ore was diſcoyered ; at firſt, this was 
imagined to be ſilver ; but upon an accurate trial, made by a 
gentleman, diſtinguiſhed for his chemical knowledge, it was 
diſcovered to be cobalt. A very conſiderable quantity of this 
was brought out, of which a great part was uſed in a manu- 
ſacture of porcelain, that had been, ereQed much about that 

i time, 
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ume, at preſtonpans in Eaſt-Lothian. When the cobalt is 


deprived of the arſenic with which it is ſtrongly impregnated, 
and in other reſpects properly prepared, it produces a pow- 
der' of a beautiful deep blue, and with this, a great variety 
both of uſeful and ornamental pieces of china and glaſs were 
coloured; which clearly ſhewed that the cobalt found in the 
mines of Alva, was in no reſpect inferior in quality to that 
procured from the mines in Saxony. In conſequence of thig 
diſcovery, the appearances of cobalt being now fully known, 
very conſiderable quantities of it were diſcovered among the 
heaps' of rubbiſh, that had been taken out of the mines, at 
the time when they were worked by the late Sir John Erſkine, 
This had remained undiſturbed, for about fifty years; when 
Lord Alva cauſed a great part of it to be waſhed, after the. 
manner practiſed by miners; and obtained an additional 
quantity to that which had been already procured from the 
level, The work was carried on a great length from the 
place where the maſs of cobalt had been found ; but ſpar and 
other vein · ſtuff appearing, the further working of the mines 
in this place was totally abandoned. 

During the time that theſe works were carried on, a very ac- 
eurate ſurvey of all the different veins of metals that had been 
diſcovered in the hills of this pariih, was made by the agent 
for the company, who poſſeſſed a very conſiderable degree of 
kill in the praCtical part of mining. 'The ſeveral appearances 
and ſpecimens of the different ores, which were found in con- 
ſequence of the trials which were made in the veins; together 
with the preciſe direction which theſe take into the hills, with 
2 variety of circumſtances relating to them, which it would 
de improper to enumerate here, were all accurately taken down 
by their agent, in a regiſter or journal, and which is in the 
doſſeſſion of Mr Johnſtone, the preſent proprietor of this ba- 
roy. It is eſpecially worthy of being remarked, that the per- 
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ſon employed to make this ſurvey, and to digeſt the obſery, 
tions reſulting from it, was particularly diſtinguiſhed for his Wl 2 
integrity; and therefore the accounts of the mines, contained I c: 
in the regiſter now mentioned, may with ſafety be relied on, WM tc 
as juſt and accurate, and ſtrictly correſponding to appearances, f. 
as he had not the ſmalleſt tendency to exaggerate his deſcrip Wl c: 
tions. Although an extenſive knowledge of this ſubje is al. Wl ft 
together diſclaimed, yet there is one obſeryation, which pre- t 
ſents itſelf ſo frequently to any, even the moſt careleſs, inqui. li. 
rer, that it may be fairly hazarded: That, were new trials to {Ml p. 
be made, nearer the ſurface of the veins than thoſe made for- Ne 
merly, there. is a probability of their being more ſucceſsful; 2 
as, in ſome of thoſe veins, maſſes of rich and beautiful ſpar at. g 
tract the notice of the haſty traveller, and ſeem to invite hin A 
to examine them with ſome degree of attention. This is hay Wl pe 
pily confixmed, by the reſult of thoſe experiments, an account WW bl 
of which has already been given, which were undeniably mor: WW pt 
| ſucceſsful than any of thoſe that ſince that time have been I hi 
made, It appears from thoſe regiſters of the mines, that there Wh a! 
are not ſewer than fourteen or fifteen veins diſcovered in the Nit 
hills of Alva, which, from the trials made, are found to con» {Ws 
tain ſpecimens of ſilver, lead, copper, iron, and cobalt. w 
On the ſouth fide of the water of Devon, immediately op- 
poſite to the lands of Alva, in the eſtate belonging to Lon 
Cathcart, and Mr Erſkine of Mar, it is well known that th: 
Gneſt, coal in all this country is produced. It has now been 
worked during a long period of years, and has always been 
held in the higheſt eſtimation, on account of its ſuperior qu# 
lity. The ſame ſeams of coal have been found on the norti 
banks of that river, in the eſtate of Alva, and extend from ont 
extremity of the pariſh to the other. It was worked by tit 
late Sir John Erſkine, about ſixty years ago, and a conſiders 
ble quantity of coal was then brought out. The pits and o. 
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ther veſtiges of his works, are {till to be ſeen. And fo noble 
a ſpirit of enterpriſe did that gentleman poſſeſs, that he cut a 
canal, a conſiderable way along the banks of Devon, in order 
to convey his coal to the banks of the Forth, to be exported 


J | 

from thence to a proper market. The remains of this canal 
(n eaſily be traced. More than twenty years ago, accurate 
| 


ſurveys, of the different levels of the water of Devon, were 
taken as high up as the pariſh of Dollar, with a view to faci- 
late the tranſporting of coal, belonging to the different pro- 
prietors on the banks of the river, by means of a cgnal intend- 
ed to have been made where it ſhould have been requiſite 3 
as, in many places, the Current of the river is ſo ſmooth and 
gentle, as to render one entire canal altogether unneceſſary. 
Although this project was laid aſide, yet in ſome future 
period it may perhaps be reſumed. It is highly proba- 
ble, that the preſent proprietor of this pariſh, will judge it 
proper to begin without delay to work the coal upon 
his eſtate, for this good reaſon, that the demand for that 
article is daily increaſing; and there is every proſpect that 
it will continue to increaſe, in conſequence of the prodi- 
on: gious conſumption of Lord Cathcart's coal, by an iron 
work, lately erected on that Nobleman's eſtate, near the 
op- banks of Devon. No part of it is now fold for the uſe of 
che country. : 
th In a deſcription of this kind, it would be inexcuſable to omic 
taking notice of the beautiful plantations of trees, which ſur- 
round the houſe of Alva; which are planted in the hedge rows 
df the ſeveral incloſures, and on the brow of that eminence, 
on which the houſe ſtands. On this, thete is a ſmall foreſt, 
onſiſting of many different kinds of trees, ſuch as oaks, 
lms, aſhes, beeches, larches, and pines of different ſorts. 
Mary of theſe, the oaks in particular, ſeem to be of conſide- 
Ver. XVIII. 2 - rable 
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rable age. Some of the aſhes too, are remarkable on account 
of their ſize; and one oak, juſtly claims the appellation of the 
© Monarch,” of this wood, not in reſpect of its age, but cn 
account of the tallneſs and ſtraightneſs of its trunk, and of the 
_ regularity with which its boughs are extended on every fide 
It is extremely probable, that this little foreſt had been x 
firſt planted by the hand of ſome former proprietor ; but fx 
beyond the reach of memory. Moſt of the trees, which ſur 
round the incloſures below the houſe, were planted by the 
late Sir John Erſkine, and as is ſuppoſed, ſome time before the 
year 1720. The eaſt and weſt ſides of the hill, immediate 
above the houſe, were planted by Lord Alva, more than 25 
years ago, to which very large additions have been mad: 
every year, by Mr Johnſtane, ſince he became proprietor, 
It is computed, that not leſs than 98 acres of this hill, ar 
planted with trees of various ſorts ; and that the policy, 25 f 
is called, and the plantations around the houſe, extend to fiſt 
acres. The road from the houſe to the church, which uM her 
little leſs than a meaſured mile, has a row of trees on er7il coo 
fide, which renders it a very pleaſant and delightful wal WW of 
It is worthy of obſervation, that the trees on this eſtate, hart 

this remarkable property of being exceedingly clean and put: I 
in the ſkin or bark; and that few or none of thoſe -10fly e wit 
creſcencies, are to be found on the bodies of the trees het his 
which are uſually ſeen adhering to trees that grow in lu is i 
and ſwampy grounds; which is an evidence not only of and 
dry and pure atmoſphere, but alſo of the happy quality a poſſ 
the ſoil for raiſing trees. "Tis believed, that the fam air; 
obſervation will hold true with regard to the trees t able 
grow on the ſame range of hills, having the ſame expo 
ſure, and very probably, the ſoil nearly of the fame qu 


lity; while at the ſame time, it is but fair to remark, dn 
fen 
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few, if any, of the trees, either in the pariſhes on the eaſt 
or weſt, are equal either in age or ſize, to the trees of this 
pariſh, | 

Few ſituations afford more ample ſcope for the diſplay of 
elegance and taſte, in the way of rural ornament, than this 
place preſents. Nature is ſeen here in ſome of her grandeſt, 
as well as moſt pleafing forms; and a correct taſte, by lop- 
ping off ſome luxuriancies, and beſtowing ſome additional 
touches, where theſe are requiſite, might contribute great- 
j to heighten the beauty of the ſcenery. A rivulet of the 
pureſt water, pours along the middle of that glen where the 
mines were wrought ; when obſtructed in its courſe by op- 
poſing rocks, it forces its way, and falls in three beautiful 
caſcades z where the ground is ſoft and flat, it forms a capa- 
cious pool; it is ſhaded on both its banks, with an extenſive 
plantation of thriving timber, and forms a convenient receſs 
for the purpoſe of bathing. Even Diana herſclf, with all 
her attendant nymphs, might here boldly plunge into the 
cool © tranſlucent wave,” and not dread: the unhallowed eye 
of any ſavage or licentious intruder, 


Ix the eaſt end of the church, a monument, plain, and 
without ornament, is erected by Lord Alva, in memory of 
his father, late Lord Juſtice Clerk. The following Epitaph 
is inſcribed on a marble plate, which, for claſſic elegance, 
and purity of ſtile, is ſurpaſſed perhaps by few modern com- 
politions of that kind. It is hoped, that it may not be 
diſagreeable to the few ſurviving friends of that reſpect- 
able and truly amiable man, to recognize a character in 
which they delighted, thus elegantly and juſtly deſcribed by 
his ſon, | 

T 2 Parenti 
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; Parenti optimo, 
Carolo Areſkine, Car, Areſkine de Alva, equitis, filio, 
ry 
Juventute, doctrina plurimum exculta ; 
| Etate provectior, 
In jure reſpondendo dicundoque 1 PA 
| Feliciter verſatus; | 
Senectute ſerena placidus, 
Summis in Republica muneribus, 
Ad Lxxx11, uſque annum, 
Gnaviter expletis. 
Vita honorifica ſatur, 
In ſede tandem avita, 
Oſſa juxta paterna, 
Heic lubens quieſcit. 
Carolo quoque, fratri multum deſiderato, 
Familiæ ſuz, Patrioque, ſi fata tuliſſent, 


Decori eximio; ] 
Londini, in ædicula coenobii Lincolnenſis, b 
Sepulto, 
H. M. P. C. JacoBus ERSKINe, if Al 
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NUMBER V. 
PARISHES OF DUPLIN & ABERDALGY. 
(counTY oF PERTH.) 


By the Rev. Mr WILLIAM Garvie. ; 


HESE pariſhes, the names of which are ſaid to be 

Gaelic, were united in the year 1618; fince which 
ime, Duplin has been conſidered only as a part of the pariſh 
tf Aberdalgy. 0 


River. Aberdalgy pariſh is waſhed on the ſouth by the 
un, a river remarkable for its numerous beautiful wind- 
2s, and containing, not only perch, pike, very fine white 
ngs, and a great variety of other ſea and freſh water trout, 
but alſo in ſeveral parts of its courſe, a conſiderable number 
f ſalmon, There is a ſalmon fiſhery in this part of the river, 
ut it is of no great value. The ſalmon are caught, partly in 
es, and partly in cruives, and are carried from this to 
berth; whence they are exported to London, together with 
be ſalmon caught in the Tay. 
For ſome years paſt, in conſequence of a ſuggeſtion of , 
ir Dempſter of Dunnichen, the Tay and Earn ſalmon have 
deen exported freſh, and preſeryed ſo well in that ſtate, by 
| | means 
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means of ice and a quick conveyance, that they have been ti. 
teemed equal, if not ſuperior to any ſalmon in the London 
market. A ſalmon ſmack has run from Perth to London in 
52 houre, | 


General Ae of the Pariſb.— The ground by the ide 
of the river is ſo nearly upon the ſame level, that it is flooded 
after heavy rains, and high weſterly winds ; but it ſoon riſe 
conſiderably higher. In moſt places, it gets to its greateſt 
height at the diſtance of ſomewhat more than a mile from the 
river. Soon after it begins to fall again, and continues falling 


gently, and gradually, till it reaches the pariſh of Tibber 
muir. F . 


Soil. — The ſoil, in this pariſh, as in others, is various. Þy 
the river's (ide, it is ſandy. On the lower grounds at a littk 
diſtance, there are ſeveral fields of a rich and ſharp, and ſe- 
veral of a rich clay, foil. On the higher grounds, and on the 
north fide of the pariſh, the ſoil which prevails moſt is a ſtrong 
deep till, | 


Air, Diſeaſes —The inhabitants enjoy the benefit of 3 
healchful air, and are ſubject to no peculiar diſeaſes. Lil 
more than twenty years ago, the ague was ſo common 
and prevalent here, that very few eſcaped it; but it bs 
not once made its appearance during the laſt twelit 
years. 


Minerals. — The pariſh abounds in free-ſtone ; but no other 
mineral has yet been diſcovered. Upon one of the farms 
there is a mineral ſpring, the water of which has been latcl 
found very uſeful in curing the muir-ill in cattle ; a diſten 
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per, by which the cattle on that farm formerly ſuffered ex- 
tremely. 


* 


Statiſtical Table. 


Extent of the pariſh from Eaſt to Weſt 23 Engliſh miles 
from South to North 24 

Number of Engliſh acres in the pariſh - 4051 0 © 

Acres arable within Duplin parks - 440 2 33 

Acres planted within Duplin parks - 423 2 f 

Acres arable throughout the reſt of the pariſh 2988 2 11 

Acres planted throughout the reſt of the pariſh 1062 2 4 


Number of Inhabitants 523 — Carpenters - 4 
— Males 255 — Smiths 3 
— Females - 268 — Weavers 5 
— Under 10 years 133 — Taylors 3 
— From 10 to 20 131 — Cottagers in the ſervice 
— From 20 to 40 144 of the farmers — 21 
— From 40 to 60 9o — Day labourers 21 
— From 60 to 80 21 — Gardeners «= 6 
— Above 80 4 — Schoolmaſter « 1 
— Married couples 71 — Clergyman - T 
— Widowers 6 — Male ſervants 62 
— Widows - 14 — Female ſervants 41 
Average of Marriages for to — Diſſenters from the eſta- 
years preceding 1792 6 bliſhed church, with 
— Eirths . their children 133 
— Deaths 255 9 — Horſes, about 140 
Number of Farmers 14 — Cows, about 120 
— Shoemakers 4 — Other black cattle, a- 
— Millers 2 bout 300 
— Maſons 2 — Sheep 120 


This 
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This Table gives the real ſtate of the pariſh, in the end g 


the year 1792; and, finte that time, there has been but litik 
alteration, 


Plantations, &c.—The plantations mentioned in the table at 
exceedingly valuable, and add greatly to the beauty of this 
part of the country. All ſorts of trees planted in Scotland are 
to be ſeen in them; and ſeveral ſorts in great numbers, and 
in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate. To ſay nothing of the more 
common fpecies, the number of fine oak, beech, ſpruce fir, and 
ſweet cheſnut, is very conſiderable. There are alſo a few ce. 
dars, two of which are among the largeſt that are to be ſeen in 
Scotland. 

Pennant ſays, that the aſh does not flouriſh here; but he 
muſt have been led to ſay this, through inadvertency or mib 
information; for there are ſuch fine trees of that ſpecies, not 
only in the pleaſure ground and plantations of Duplin, but 
in various parts of the eftate, that the aſh may be looked up- 
on as the indigenous tree of the country. 'The mention of 
this miſtake of Pennant's, naturally leads to the mention of 
another, though it may be thought, perhaps, to be made a 
little out of place. Pennant ſays, that fruit will not ripen at 
Duplin; and yet it is a certain fact, that peaches and neQ- 
rincs come to great perfection there every year, on the com- 
mon wall. | 

The plantations in this pariſh are of different ages, a great 
many of the trees having been planted in the end of the laſt, 
and the beginning of this century, and a great many at diffe- 
rent times ſince the year 1762. Duplin caſtle, the Earl of 
Kinnoul's principal ſeat, ſtands on the riſing ground, and 5 
on all ſides ſurrounded with the oldeſt and the fincft of thoſe 
trees. The rich and beautifully variegated proſpect which it 


commands, and the great extent of the adjacent plantations 
. | and 
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and pleaſure ground, give it a manifeſt and an acknowledged 
ſuperiority to far the greateſt part of the ſeats of our Scottiſh 
nobility. The houſe is a very good one. Not the tower only, 
is Pennant ſays, but all the ſouth part of the houſe, being 
the full half of it, is evidently part of the old caſtle. The 
north front and two wings were built by the preſent Earl's 
great grandfather, in the years 1688, 1689, and 1690. This 
front has an elegant appearance. But what perhaps princi- 
pally claims notice, when the houſe is mentioned, is the large 
and well choſen collection of books in the library, and the 
great number of family portraits, and other pictures done 
by the beſt hands, which cover the fides of the different 
rooms. 


Agriculture. The whole lands of the pariſh, excluſive of 
thoſe within Duplin incloſures, are divided into 14 farms. 
By aboliſhing that very baneful arrangement of them which 
was commonly termed runrig, by draining, incloſing, liming, 
and ſummer-fallowing the ground, by doing equal juſtice to 
every part, and obſerving a proper rotation of crops, theſe 
farms have, within the laſt chirty years, been greatly im- 
proved. Much of the merit of this improvement is juſtly 
aſcribed to the late Earl of Kinnoul; who, when he came to 
relide in Scotland, not only took care ſo to reſtrict his tenants 
n the leaſes he gave them, as to prevent their continuing ſuch 
of their old practices as were hurtful to the ſoil, but alſo 
pointed out to them a better mode of cultivation, and left no 
method untried, that was proper to induce them to follow it. 
At firſt, they diſcovered ſo great an averſion to any change in 
their old ſyſtem, that his Lordſhip at times deſpaired of be- 
ing able to overcome it; but, when once they were prevailed 
upon to make trial of the new one, which he wiſhed them to 
adopt, it was not long before he had the pleaſure to find, not 

Ver, XVIII. 9 | only 
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only that they were perfectly reconciled to it, but that they 
conſidered themſelves as under great obligations to him, for 
introducing among them a ſyſtem of farming ſo highly adyan. 
tageous. In conſequence of this improved ſtate of the farm, 
the pariſh has now a very different face, from what it had 
when his Lordſhip came to take up his reſidence here, At 
that time there were no graſs ſeeds ſown, and no wheat 
excepting a ſmall quantity ſown by the pariſh miniſter and 
one of his neighbours; but now, there are ſeveral acres an- 
nually ſown with graſs ſeeds, and ſeveral with wheat by al. 
moſt every farmer. Now alſo much good oats is ſeen groy- 
ing in ſeveral places, where, at that time, there was not pal- 
ture ſufficient for a ſingle ſheep. Hence the rent has been 
nearly doubled; and yet, being deſignedly kept moderate, it 
is chearfully and punctually paid. The crops raiſed, beſides 
wheat, clover, and rye-graſs, are oats, barley, peas, beans, 
potatoes, turnips, and lint, Of the three laſt, the quantity is 8. 
not great. The rotation of crops which ſeems to be the 
molt approved, but to which few ſtrictly adhere, is, the 1f othe: 


year after a ſummer fallow, wheat; ad, peaſe and beans; and 
34, barley, with graſs ſeeds; 4th, clover, and rye-grals; ſeſſic 
5th, oats, | Mr! 

Lore 


Poor. The poor at preſent upon the pariſh roll, are ) in er ei 
number. The money ariſing from collections at the church, WW can 
ſees of mort - cloth, marriages, &c. is not nearly ſufficient for 
their maintenance; but happily for them they have a good 
friend in Lord Kinnoul. His Lordſhip, whether reſiding in 
the pariſh, or abſent from it, not only continues to give tie that 
ſame weekly ſum which his uncle the late Lord gave * com 
church, but is ever ready, as his uncle was, to beſton WF teac 
whatever additional ſum is thought neceſſary for their com- Year 
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Feeleſraftical State.—The church was built by the late Earl 
in 1773, and is one of the beſt ſmall churches in Scotland. 
There is a vault under it for the Kinnoul family, in which 
the late Earl and one of his ſiſters lie interred. The 
manſe, which was built in 1749, is pretty good and in to. 
lerable repair. The ſtipend was augmented laſt year, 
and is now 32 bolls of meal, 16 bolls of barley, and 
L. 74:18 : 8x ſter. including L. 3: 6:8 ſter. for commu- 
nion elements. The Crown and the Earl of Kinnoul are vice- 
patrons, the Biſhop of Dunkeld having, before the union of 
the two pariſhes, preſented to the church of Aberdalgy, 
which was in his dioceſe, and the proprietor of Duplin hav- 
ing preſented to the church of Duplin, which was in the dio- 
ceſe of Dunblane. 


School. — The eſtabliſhed ſchool, which is the only one in 
the pariſh, is well attended; ſeveral children come to it from 
other pariſnes. The ſchoolmaſter has a houſe, ſchool-houſe 
and garden, and L. 10 ſter. of a ſtated yearly ſalary. As 
ſeſſion clerk, his ſalary is L. 1: 5 ſter. For ſome years paſt, 
Mr Peddie, the preſent ſchoolmaſter, has been allowed by 
Lord Kinnoul, L. 3 ſter. in addition to his ſalary, for his great- 
er encouragement. He deſerves all the encouragement that 
ean be given him; few being better qualified to teach Engliſh, 
writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and the firſt principles of 
mathematics, and none more aſſid uous and diligent in teach- 
ing them than he is. It will not be deemed i improper to add, 
that he has acquired without any inſtructor, the rare talent of 
communicating knowledge to the deaf and dumb, and of 
teaching them to ſpeak. A boy of this deſcription, not twelve 
years of age, who never had another teacher, has made a very 
great proficiency under him. Already he articulates a great 
many words pretty diſtinctly, and his articulation appears to 
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be faſt improving. He can give, with eaſe, the names d 
moſt of thoſe objects of ſight, which he has had an opporturi 
ty of examining. He can read, write, and ſolve any queſtion 
in the common rules of arithmetic, as well as moſt boys d 
his age, who do not labour under his diſadvantages. He 
ſeems alſo to be in a fair way to underſtand what he reads. 


Preſent and 1 Proprietors. —The Earl of Kinnoul i 
proprietor of the whole pariſh. The whole of it has been 
the property of the Kinnoul family, fince the year 1625, 
when it was purchaſed from the Earl of Morton, who poſſeſ. 
ed it only two or three years. For more than three centurie 
at leaſt, before it came into his poſſeſſion, it belonged to the 
ſamily of Lord Oliphant. 

At the ſiege of Stirling caſtle, in 1304, there was in the 
caſtle, beſides Sir. William Oliphant of Aberdalgy, the depu- 
ty governor, a Sir William de Dupplin his coufin ; but be- 
fore 1364, the property of the lands both of Duplin and 
Aberdalgy, was veſted in a Sir Walter Oliphant, who in 
that year, reſigned it into the hands of David II. and hada 
charter granted him by that King, by which the land 
were conveyed to him and his wife, one of that King's 
ſiſters, to be held in one entire and free barony. 


Antiquities, In the church-yard of Aberdalgy, and on the 
ſpot where the old church ſtood, there is a monument of 
black marble, with this inſcription in Saxon capitals ; © Hie 
« Jacet Dominus Willielmus Olifaunt, dominus de Aberdal- 
« oy, qui 22 anno Mill. ccc. vigeſimo nono. Orate pro 
te anima ejus.“ This perhaps was that brave man, the de- 
puty governor of Stirling caſtle; who, when ſummoned in 
the name of Edward I. to ſurrender it, made that noble re- 


ply ; © I have never ſworn fealty to Edward, but I have {wor 
« ta 
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« to keep the caſtle, and therefore muſt wait the orders of 
« my conſtituent z”” and who, when the caſtle was beſieged 
by Edward in perſon, and his whole army, had the courage 
to defend it for full three months; though before the com- 
mencement of the ſiege, all the reſt of the kingdom had been 
forced to ſubmit to Edward's power. Douglas, in his peerage, 
ſays, I know not upon what authority, that this was the de- 
puty governor's ſon ; and Crawford in his, that he was his 
grandſon. Both agree, that it was this Sir William Oliphant, 
who ſubſcribed along with ſeveral other Scottiſh Barons, the 
famous letter to the Pope, which aſſerts with. ſo much ſpirit, 
the independence of Scotland. 

Beſides Duplin caſtle, the family of Oliphant had a houſe 
cloſe by the church of Aberdalgy, the foundations of which 
may ſtill be traced. At a place called Monday, where there is 
a commanding view of all the country around, there are ſome 
reſtiges of a large building, concerning which tradition has 
handed down nothing but its name, viz. Kemp or Camp caſtle. 


Battle. This pariſh was the ſcene of that unfortunate bat- 
tle, fought on the 12th Auguſt 1332, between Edward Bal- 
lol, and the Scottiſh army commanded by the Earl of Mar. 


The ſpot where the battle was fought, has not been aſcer- 
tained, 


Character of the Inhabitants. —As to the character of the 


people, it may be ſaid with truth, that they are ſober, peace- 
able, and induſtrious. 


NUMBER 
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PARISH OF CARMUNNOCK, 


(COUNTY OF LANARK.) 


Iy the Rev. Mr Aba Fox MAN 
— — 


Origin of the Name. 


1 5 HE pariſh of Carmunnock, affords but ſmall room for 

ſtatiſtical enquiry. The origin of the name cannot 
now be accurately aſcertained, The moſt probable account 
is, that it ſignifies the camp town founded upon the flope or 
declivity of the hill; and the appearance of the village fceni 
to anſwer the deſcription. 


Antient State.—It is not eaſy to determine, what was the 
condition of the pariſh of Carmunnock, prior to the year 
1569, when there was an application from the preſbytery uf 
Glaſgow, to the General Aſſembly; repreſenting, that the 
preſbytery of Glaſgow, conſiſted only of fix kirks ; Glaſgon, 
Govan, Ruther-glen, Leinzae or Kirkintulloch, Campſi, 
and Monaburgh or Kilſyth, They repreſent farther, - thit 
each of the preſbyteries of Paifley and Hamilton conſiſts of 
Gfteen kirks; and defire, that Monkland, Kilbryde, and 
Eagleſham from Hamilton; and Mearns, Eaftwood, 3nd 
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Cathcart from Paiſley, may be added to Glaſgow. In this 
application, Carmunnock is not mentioned; but we find, 
that in the year 1597, Mr James Hamilton, Miniſter of Car- 
munnock, conſents that his kirk ſhall belong to the preſbytery 
of Glaſgow, according to the will and ordination of the 
General Aſſembly. 


Situation, c. The pariſh of Carmunnock, or Carmannock, 
as it is written in ancient records, is ſituated in the county 
of Lanark, preſbytery of Glaſgow, and ſynod of Glaſgow 
and Ayr. It is bounded by the pariſh of Cambuſlang on the 
eaſt, by Kilbryde on the ſouth, by Eagleſham and Mearns on 
the weſt, and by Cathcart and Rutherglen on the north. 

The extent of the pariſh from eaſt to weſt, may be about 
four miles, and it is about three miles in breadth from north 
to ſouth ; but by including two annexations, the one from the 
pariſh of Cathcart, and the other from the pariſh of Kilbryde ; 
which, by a decreet of the proper court, were united in the 
year 1725, to the pariſh of Carmunnock, quoad ſacra tantum, 
the extent may be fix miles in length, and four in breadth. 

The preater part of this pariſh is pretty elevated, and com- 
mands one of the moſt extenſive proſpects any where to be 
found, Towards the north and eaſt, the eye is delighted 
with the moſt diverſified landſcape. The rich and fertile 
plains of Clyde, from Hamilton to Dumbarton, the wide ex- 
tended country around, which calls forth the exertions and 
induſtry of the huſbandman ; the city of Glaſgow, and town 
of Paiſley, with the villages dependant upon them, and which 
gire energy to the ingenuity of ſo many thouſands in the dif- 
ferent branches of elegant manufacture, for which theſe ci- 
ties are juſtly famed, ſtrike the eye of the beholder, and gra- 
tify his mind, when he reflects upon the uſeful purpoſe, in 
which the varied, and exertive genius of the inhabitants is 

x employed. 
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employed. The river itſelf, from many parts of the grounds 
is ſeen in ſixteen different openings, and at a diſtance, veſſt\ 
of ſmall burden from Greenock, and Port-Glaſgow, bex: 
ing the rich produce of other climes to this happy county, 
But the eye in taking a more diſtant range, brings into viey 
the lofty hills of Arran, and different parts of Argyleſhir 
towards the weſt, Benlomond and the country around toward; 
the north, the hills of Pentland within a few miles of Edin. 
burgh on the eaſt, and Tintock towards the ſouth. The 
proſpect is ſo extenſive, that a part of ſixteen different coun- 
ties is ſaid to be ſeen. 


| Soil, c. — The ſoil in this pariſh is various. A very con- 
fiderable part is of a light quick mould. There are ſeven 
farms, part of which conſiſt; of a ſtrong deep clay, but which, 
when properly drained, produces excellent crops. There are 
other grounds in the pariſh, the ſoil of which is of a light 
\ ſhallow clay mixed with ſand. This kind of ſoil is very poor, 
and is ſeldom able to bear a rotation of crops, without be. 
ing every year nouriſhed with the moſt rich and kind) 
manure. 

There may be about 1500 acres arable, and about goo or 
1000 acres employed in paſturage. The grounds that lie to 
the weſt, and eſpecially thoſe towards the north and eaſt, ar: 
the moſt fertile; and from their vicinity to Glaſgow, when 
manure may be procured, are capable of great improvemett 
Theſe lands produce wheat, barley, peaſe and beans; but oats 
are the moſt common, and have hitherto proved the furel 
crop- The other grounds in the pariſh, thoſe eſpecially to 
wards the ſouth, are ſo elevated in point of ſituation, that 
even in places where conſiderable crops might be raiſed, | 
would be difficult to preſerve them in any tolerable ſlate of 


cultivation, Theſe grounds in former times have indeed 
been 
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een frequently ploughed, when the farmer was in uſe to 
arn all his fields into corn. Seldom, however, did the increaſe 
epay the labour z on which account, both from their ſituation, 
and the difficulty of acceſs, even though manure could be pro- 
ured, the greater part of theſe grounds is turned into 
paſture. 
A gentleman in the neighbourhood, Walter Ewing Maclae, 
Eſq. of Cathkin, who enjoys a conſiderable eftate in this 
ariſh, has of late paid much attention to the melioration of 
his property. He has incloſed at no ſmall expence, the whole 
pf his higher grounds, with what are called Galloway dykes, 
of five feet and an half high. He has in this manner incloſcd 
upwards of 350 acres, ſubdividing the whole into parks of a 
ſquare and oblong form, of 30, 40, and 50 acres each, as ſuits 
the nature and appearance of the grounds. His exertions 
have already been ſo far crowned with ſucceſs, that for lands 
which formerly let for 2 ſhillings, or 28. 6d. per acre, and 
ere thus rated by thoſe who enjoyed the leaſe, he now re“ 
res 15 ſhillings per acre. Nor would he give a leaſe of 
19 years at this rate. The reaſon, why ſuch a riſe has taken 
place, is, that theſe grounds not only afford excellent paſtu- 
rage, according to the uſe to which they are put, but may be 
confidered as ſo many temporary folds for ſheep brought from 
a diſtance, and intended as a ready ſupply for the Glaſgow 
market, 

The ſame gentleman is alſo engaged in ſubdividing, and 
improving his lower grounds. What he holds in his own poſſeſs 
lon, he is improving at great expence, both by bringing his 
lerrants and labourers from thoſe parts of the country 
Where agriculture is better underſtood, and alſo by driving 
Manure from the city of Glaſgow, theſe lands being only a- 
bout 44 miles diſtant. For ſuch of the grounds as he is about 
o let, he demands ſo much per acre, 408. for ſome parts of 
Vor. XVIII. X them, 
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employed. The river itſelf, from many parts of the ground, 
is ſeen in ſixteen different openings, and at a diſtance, veſſch 
of ſmall burden from Greenock, and Port-Glaſgow, ben 
ing the rich produce of other climes to this happy county, 
But the eye in taking a more diſtant range, brings into vier 
the lofty hills of Arran, and different parts of Argyleſhire 
towards the weſt, Benlomond and the country around toward; 
the north, the hills of Pentland within a few miles of Edin 
burgh on the eaſt, and Tintock towards the ſouth. The 
proſpect is ſo extenſive, that a part of ſixteen different coun. 
ties is ſaid to be ſeen. 


Soil, &c.—The ſoil in this pariſh is various. A very con. 
fiderable part is of a light quick mould. There are ſeyeri 
farms, part of which conſiſts of a ſtrong deep clay, but which, 
when properly drained, produces excellent crops. There are 
other grounds in the pariſh, the ſoil of which is of a light 
- ſhallow clay mixed with ſand. This kind of ſoil is very poor, 
and is ſeldom able to bear a rotation of crops, without be. 
ing every year nouriſhed with the moſt rich and kindly 
manure. 

There may be about 1500 acres arable, and about goo or 
1000 acres employed in paſturage. The grounds that lic to 
the weſt, and eſpecially thoſe towards the north and eaſt, ar: 
the moſt fertile; and from their vicinity to Glaſgow, when 
manure may be procured, are capable of great improvemett 
Theſe lands produce wheat, barley, peaſe and beans; but oa! 
are the moſt common, and have hitherto proved the furel 
crop. The other grounds in the pariſh, thoſe eſpecially t- 
wards the ſouth, are ſo elevated in point of fituation, thi 
even in places where conſiderable crops might be raiſed, it 
would be difficult to preſerve them in any tolerable ſtate of 


cultivation, Theſe grounds in former times have indeed 
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een frequently ploughed, when the farmer was in uſe to 
arn all his fields into corn. Seldom, however, did the increaſe 
epay the labour ; on which account, both from their ſituation, 
nd the difficulty of acceſs, even though manure could be pro- 
cured, the greater part of theſe grounds is turned into 
paſture. 
A gentleman in the neighbourhood, Walter Ewing Maclae, 
Eſq. of Cathkin, who enjoys a conſiderable eftate in this 
ariſh, has of late paid much attention to the melioration of 
is property. He has incloſed at no ſmall expence, the whole 
ff his higher grounds, with what are called Galloway dykes, 
pf five feet and an half high. He has in this manner incloſcd 
pwards of 350 acres, ſubdividing the whole into parks of a 
ſquare and oblong form, of 30, 40, and 50 acres each, as ſuits 
ie nature and appearance of the grounds. His exertions 
ave already been ſo far crowned with ſucceſs, that for lands 
which formerly let for 2 ſhillings, or 28. 6d. per acre, and 
ere thus rated by thoſe who enjoyed the leaſe, he now res 
ives 15 ſhillings per acre. Nor would he give a leaſe of 
19 years at this rate. The reaſon, why ſuch a riſe has taken 
place, is, that theſe grounds not only afford excellent paſtu- 
rage, according to the uſe to which they are put, but may be 
conſidered as ſo many temporary folds for ſheep brought from 
a diſtance, and intended as a ready ſupply for the Glaſgow 
market, 

The ſame gentleman is alſo engaged in ſubdividing, and 
Improving his lower grounds. What he holds in his own poſſeſs 
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them, and 36s. for other fields which are at preſent leſs produt. 
tive. There is no doubt, that he will gain his purpoſe, as thoſe 
who have already lived upon the grounds, to whom he is diſpoſel 
to let them, are inclined to enter upon a new leaſe, though x 
twice the rent which was formerly paid, The proprietor him. 
ſelf means to ſubdivide and incloſe them, but infiſts upon 4 
rotation of crops, upon ſuch grounds as ſhall be ſpecified in 
the contract. It muſt, however, be a conſiderable time he 
fore his laudable efforts can have their fulleffect, as ſeveral of the 
old leaſes are not yet expired ; but certainly the community at 
large muſt wiſh, that his labours may be crowned with ample 
ſucceſs, and that others by his exertions _y be excited to 
0 like ſpirited induſtry. 

Improvements.— In this pariſh there is yet great room fot 
many uſeful improvements. Though the breed of horſes i 
excellently adapted for the plough, and for heavy carriage, 
yer ſuch is the prevalence of cuſtom, and an attachment to 
former practices, that the old Scottiſh plough is for the moſt 
part uſed, and commonly dragged by four of thoſe ſturdy 
animals z while, if Smalls plough with its late improve 
ments were introduced, two ſuch horſes would be ſufficient 
for the draught, without a driver, or plough-boy, who is 2 
Preſent a neceſſary attendant. Several of the more enlighten 
ed farmers, it is hoped, amidſt other reforms, will attend t0 
ſach, as will in the end prove really beneficial to themſelves 
and to their country. 

Moſt of the farms are incloſed, ſome with ſtone, and the 
greater part with thorn-hedges; the latter if proper! 
cared for, are preferable in a high country, upon 2 


count of the warmth and ſhelter they afford during an Its 
dement ſeaſon, Perhaps it would add both to ornament, 1d 


utility, were the greater part of the grounds inclofed will 
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helts of planting of conſiderable breadth, particularly in ſuch 
ftuations as require protection from the ſtorms, of wind and 
nin, which are here very frequent. 


Rent.— The lands in this pariſh do not rent high in compa- 
riſon of the preſent general rate of purchaſe. What is remark» 
able, the ſon, father, and grandfather, as far as recollection 
goes back, have lived upon the ſame grounds, and conſider 
themſelyes as they expreſs it, “ naturalized to the ſoil.” They 
are ſtill ſubjected to many burdens, or ſervices, which the pro- 
prietor of the land requires, ſuch as driving coals, working at 
hay, and other pieces of labour, all which ought to be abo- 
liſhed, becauſe they check the ſpirit of improvement, and en- 
croach upon thoſe precious hours which the huſbandman 
ſhould employ in reaping the fruits of his own patient 
induſtry. 

The lands upon an average, in this pariſh, may rate at 1 58. 
per acre, The valued rent of the pariſh is L. 1650: 10 Scots; 
the real rent may be between L. 1600 and L. 2000 ſterling, 
it we include feu-duty and ſuperiorities. 


Horſes, &c.— The number of horſes uſed for draught and 
the farm, are about 70, but by including the annexations to 
the pariſh, about 120. The number of milk cows, about 21 5, 
moſt of which are reared in the pariſh. The cows are of a 
moderate fize, neither ſo large as the Engliſh, nor ſo ſmall as 
the Highland cow. During the ſummer months they give 8, 
10, 12, 14, and 16, Scotch pints of milk per day. 

The horſes are very heavy and large. They are of the 
large Clydeſdale breed, and are every. where common in this 
part of the country, being either reared by the care of the 
farmer himſelf, or purchaſed at the Rutherglen market. 
Moſt of the horſes uſed in this pariſh are black, and meas» 
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fure from 14 to 16 hands high, They are uncommon 
well matched, and may rate from L. 24 to L. 45 þ 
head. 


Management of Farms.— The whole of the farmers here, 
and eſpecially thoſe whoſe farms lie in the more elevatel 
parts of the pariſh, incline to plough little, but to let thei 
grounds lie in paſturage for 4, 5, and even 6 years, befor 
they lay them down a ſecond time in corn. Thus, whathy 
been in crop for the three preceeding years, muſt be in paſture 
for the three or four years following ; while thoſe proportion 
of the farm that have been in paſture the appointed time, are: 

gain ploughed up, and appropriated for eorn, though ſufficient 
care is not had to crop in due rotation. To this mode of 
coconomy, the farmers are in ſome meaſure obliged to adhere, 
becauſe of the dearth and ſcarcity of proper manure. Lime i 
at hand in the neighbourhood, and ſore avail themſelves of 
It ; but from experience it has been found, that lime alone, 
will not anſwer a ſoil and mould fo light and quick, with. 
out it receives at certain intervals, a more generous and 
unctuous manure. Dunghills conſiſting of a mixture of 
earth and lime, are the kind of manure which is. moſt in 
ule. 

The greater part of the farmersand-people in the neighbour WF ©v< 
hood, ſ:nd the produce of the dairy to Glaſgow, where at the 
times they find a ready market. The cheeſe is of an er ma 
cellent quality, being no wiſe inferior to that mild kind, tic 
which in many parts of Scotland is known by the name af 
Dunlop. A farmer who pays between L. 70 and L. 80 of 
annual rent, and who converts the greater part of his milk 
into this ncceſſary article, will ſend 130 ſtone to the mar 
ket, at 58. 6d, or 68. per {tone z a very conſiderable portion 
of his rent. | 

The 
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onh The farmers here follow the Iriſh method, and churn the 
rel whole of the milk, They are of opinion, that the butter 
is not ſo apt to turn rancid, as when the cream, after 
having been long gathered, is only churned. And from 
den various experiments in different parts of the country, there 
ate! ſeems to be ſome truth in the aſſertion. 
heir The milk of each cow upon an average, will produce 
for four pounds of butter per week, from the beginning of May, 
ha WE till the middle month of October, which the farmer ſclls at 
ture 18. and never below 10d. per pound. The farmer who has 
io WW 12 milk cows, will therefore, during the 6 ſummer and har- 
e veſt months, when the graſs is molt luxuriant, make L. 50 
ient WM fterling of his butter, and above L. 20 of his butter milk, 
- of which is readily fold in Glaſgow, and its neighbourhood, at 4 
ere, and never leſs than a halfpenny the Scotch pint, or two 
en Engliſh quarts. 
s of Though the farmers have a ready market in Glaſgow at 
all ſeaſons for ſuch neceſſary articles, as milk and butter, 
yet they are not at due pains to keep winter cows in ſuch 
order, as to ſecure ſuch a quantity of milk, as it would 
be an object to bring to market, Feeding with turnip 
is ſeldom practiſed, though ſuch of the farmers as have at- 
tempted this, have found a very good return, It is how- 
ever hoped, that a crop ſo beneficial in ſituations where 
the milk can be conſumed, or the cattle fattened for the 


market, will even here be brought into more general prac- 


of 


Quarries, &. ——In many parts of the pariſh, there is 
coal and lime-ſtone, neither of which has been wrought to 
any extent. There is alſo iron-ſtone, which was once con- 
tracted for by the proprietors of the Clyde iron - works, but 
eving to ſome failure in the contract, the agreement became 
null; 
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null; ſince which period, the ſtone, though ſaid to be of u 
excellent quality, has been neglected. 

There are alſo extenſive quarries of excellent free-ſtone, 
ſome of a ſoft, and others of a very firm texture. What iz 
remarkable, in the whole eſtate of Cathkin, which is nearly 
+ of the pariſh, there is no free - ſtone to be found, but il 
below the furface is ſolid whin of the moſt durable kind, ex. 
cept one or two inconſiderable quarries of rotten rock, uſefy] 
only on the highways, In this diſtrict there are alſo maſh 
pillars of the ſtone called baſaltes; a deſcription of which ha 
more than once been given to the public, 


| only c 
Water, &c.—In every part of the pariſh, and particularly t the 
in the higher grounds, there are many ſprings of the moſt Th 


excellent water, thoſe eſpecially which iſſue from the crevices W xilbr 
of the ſolid rock, The quality of the water is ſo good, that WW the 6 
ſeveral gentlemen from the univerſity and neighbourhood of joins 
Glaſgow, well known for their reſpectability, and high at» Wthoro 
tainment in the different departments of ſcience, were at the Wl es t. 
pains to make an accurate ſurvey of all the different ſprings, WM third 
to try whether a quantity ſufficient for the ſupply of the city {Wl ward 
of Glaſgow could be procured. It was however found, upon Cara 
aCtually ſurvey, that if all the ſprings upon the brow of the 


Hill were collected, with the view to be introduced into the P. 
city, they could only afford 70 Scots pints in the minute, Wil trace 
which was + leſs than the quantity required. to h 

| ſtrat 
Mineral Spring, Rivers, Roads. — There is alſo a mineral nal x 
ſpring, ſaid to be of conſiderable virtue in the cure of various i fes, 
diſeaſes, which many people in the neighbourhood uſed for- pari 


merly to attend : But for many years, the ſpring has been 
deſerted, ſea bathing quarters being at preſent the more 
faſhionable reſort. 

There 
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There are few rivers of any note in the pariſh, except the 
Cart which runs along its weſtern boundary with great rapidi- 
ty. Its banks in moſt parts are covered with wood, which, 
together with its meandrings, and the rapidity of its ſtream, 
renders it highly pictureſque and romantic. It has many 
elegible ſituations for cotton-mills, and other works of utility, 
which require a great weight, and quantity of water. And 
it is ſurprizing, that, in a neighbourhood, where ſpirit, and 
induſtry have ſo long been exerted, ſuch ſituations, intended 
by nature to call forth the ingenuity of man, ſhould not have 
been long ago converted into many valuable purpoſes. The 
only cotton-mill erected in this quarter, upon the Mearns fide 
of the river, belongs to a company in Mancheſter, 

The great road, leading from Glaſgow to England by 
Kilbryde, Muirkirk, Dumfries, Carliſle, &c. paſſes through 
the eaſtern part of this pariſh. There is another road that 
joins with the former, near to Kilbryde, intended as a 
thorough fare to Paiſley, and the neighbourhood, which paſ- 
ſes through the annexed part of the pariſn; and there is a 
third already contracted for, which joins the Paiſley road to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt, and is to paſs through the village of 
Carmunnock, to lead to Glaſgow, 


Population. — The ſtate of population, as far as can be 
traced back by ſeſſional record, appears for the laſt 150 years, 
to have been nearly the ſame. Before the year 1640, a regi- 
ſiration of marriages and births began to be kept; but ſeve- 
nl parts of the regiſter, from decay, and other accidental cau- 
les, cannot now be read. What was the condition of the 
pariſh 100 years ago, with reſpe& to population, may in 
lome meaſure, be collected from the following ſtatement. 


Marriages. 


Dre 
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Marriages. Births. Marriages. Births, Vat 
In 1688 6 14 In 1788 "90 
1689 3 12 1789 18 22 "nt han 


1690 5 19 1790 5 tg. 

1691 11 18 1791 4 20 14 

1692 8 14 n 

„ anne 

In 6 years 42 . e250 £7 een 
* 1 1 ITT | | e 


The nib) ah — tnetuding tAividw its who hav ro mat 
ſeparate dwelling "houſes, amounts to 133. There are 2% MP big 
males, and 310 females ſo that the number of ſouls in the bout 
pariſh, is 570. Of theſe, thete are 115 children” under 10 des t 
years of age, 


Preſent population, 1 0 1 „ 1 Ss © Y { 51g } J $70 


AMOR ce zufbu tt A 1dmgn tHe Agr e 
K Dan ung 72789 1 11 Wenn 
Increaſe, _ , », - ln 


In the pariſh, there are 1 p weavers, 8 Maſons, who 
the ſame time are employed as wrightsz theſe occupation 
being in this place conſidered as connected. There are 6 
ſhoemakers, 2 taylors, 10 day-labourers, 3 millers, 1:carrich 


1 cooper, 3 gardiners, 1 kn 0 men- en 42 women. 
ſervants. | 


* as #3 kf ft: 


HT 9}1 IF 3 4 C24 4% 
Price of Labour, and Pravifiens. Hot 5 dene the prict equal 
of labour is very high. The wages of a; man-ſervant, I chart 
ſeldom below L. 10 ſterling yearly. The, wages of à wont 


ſervant, are ſeldom leſs than L. 4 ſterling, and frequently w th 
L. 4: 10. The wages of a labourer in hay-time, and harvel, Pari 
are commonly is 6d, and frequently, 2 ſhillings. A day-l abo 

bouref V 
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dourer in winter, commonly earns per day, I ſhilling, and rs 
6d in ſummer. A taylor uniformly recerv=s 1 ſhilling, and 
; maſon is 8d, and frequently, eſpecially in ſummer, 2 ſhil- 
lings. | 
The price of proviſions has of late alſo riſen very high. 
Meal is in general, about 1s 1d per peck; cheeſe, 4d4 per 
lib. ; butter, 1cd, and often 1 ſhilling per lib. ; hens, is 8d 
to 2 ſhillings, or 3s 4d to 4 ſhillings the pair; eggs, 6d, 8d; 
and ſometimes, 10d per dozen. The two laſt articles are 
here frequently higher than in the city of Glaſgow ; becauſe 
ſeller, or retailer, will rather chooſe to carry ſuch articles 
to market, and ſell them at a reduced price, than accept of 
a higher price at home; beef and mutton, are commonly 
about 6d or 7d, per lib. being the ſame as in Glaſgow, be- 
des the additional expence of carriage. 


| 
. 
q 
[ 
) 
0 
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Heritors. —There are only two conſiderable heritors in this 
pariſh, all the reſt, in number 14, including feuars, moſt of 
hom, at different times, have purchaſed a piece of ground 
from the family of Caſtlemilk, being under L. 150 ſterling of 
nnual rent. 

Sir John Stuart of Caſtlemilk, is patron of this pariſh. 
The church was rebuilt in the year 1767. It is a ſmall edi- 
fice, built of fine and free-ſtone, and is very commodiouſly 
fitted up for the pariſh, who are in general conſtant in their 
attendance upon divine worſhip. 

The manſe and offices are alſo in excellent repair, and were 
equal attention paid to the melioration of the benefice, the 
Charge would be both eaſy and comfortable. Burt, although 
there are two annexations, (quoad ſacra), which pay temporalia 
o the extent of near 70 bolls of meal, beſides vicarage to other 
pariſhes, the ſtipend of Carmunnock, with all the additional 
labour occaſioned by this circumſtance, for which nothing is 
Vol., XVIII. Y received, 
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received, amounts to little more than 5 chalders of meal, wn 
11 bolls of bear, or rough barley, with L. 9: 6:0: 4 of via 
rage, and L. 2:0: 27, for communion elements; though, 
owing to the vaſt concourſe of people from Glaſgow, ani 
the neighbouring pariſhes, the expence incurred when the $+ 
crament is diſpenſed, amounts to four times the ſum “. 

The glebe, including the fite of manſe, offices, and what 
is appropriated for garden, meaſures about 5 acres. 
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. Succeſſion of Miniſters in Carmunnock. 
Mr Andrew Hamilton, vicar --. al 
Mr James Hamilton, reader and vicar 1586 
Mr Archibald Glen, from Rutherglen, admitted 27th 
April — - - 1603 
Mr Robert Glen, admitted 23d Auguſt 1614 
Mr James Mowbrae, admitted 27th November 1622, 
removed by the Archbiſhop, - ».: ©. 1 
Mr James Hutcheſon, from Houſtoun, admitted 7th 
December «633, depoſed - - 169 
Mr Matthew M*Kaill, admitted 17th May ws, went 
to Bothwell, - - 100 


Mr Andrew Myrton, (Morton) admitted 8th May 1650, 
turned out at the Reſtoration, re-inſtated at the Revo- 


lution, died July — - 1091 
Mr Robert Boyd, during the depoſition of Myrton, 18th 
January . 5 8 1005 


Mr Andrew Tait, 22d March 1091 


Mr John Kerr, ordained 3d May 1744, died 24th April 1775 
Mr Joſeph Hodgſon, ordained 3oth May 1776, died 6th 


December | — — - - I 7% 
| Nr 


There has been no augmentation of ſtipend for near 150 yexs, 
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Mr James French, ordained 21ſt September 1786, tranſ- 
lated to Kilbryde, 21ſt April ” as 179k 
Mr Adam Forman, ordained 26th January - 1792 


Pwr Every part of the pariſh being remarkably healthy, 
the poor are not numerous. Such however, as are upon the 
what roll, are well cared for; and there is no remembrance when 

an individual, either man or woman, was permitted to beg. 
The pariſh have a comfortable ſupply for all the purpoſes of in 
digence, which ariſes from the intereſt of a ſtock of upwards. 
of L. 400 ſterling. This ſund has been raiſed by donations at 
eo tiferent times from the family of Caſtlemilk, and principal- 
E ly, by the weekly collections, which have always been conſi- 
derable, owing to the uniform attention which this family 
has ever paid to the pariſh in the choice of their paſtors. 
u The pariſh has always been kept together, ſo that there are 
very few diſſenters 5 notwithſtanding the rage for mock-liber- 
63 ty. There are 8 at an average upon the roll. There are 
only 16 diffenters of all denominations ; and while the people 
030 BM have been ſatisfied, the Patron, by prudent addreſs, has ever 
pleaſed himſelf, and got the man of his choice. 


Schcel.—There is only one ſchool in the pariſh. The 
ſchoolmaſter has a teaching room, and dwelling houſe, with 
Ido merks of ſalary. The number of ſcholars, is uſually be- 
tween 40 and 50. The wages or fees are ſo very low, that 
the whole living, including the office of Seſſion Clerk, and 
Precentor, will ſcarcely amount to L. 25 per annum. 


Antiquities, —The whole of this pariſh has been in former 
times the ſcene'of active exploits, eſpecially the grounds which 
le towards the ſouth-eaſt. Various tumuli yet remain; and 
in thoſe which have been opened, urns, formed of clay, and 

1 rudely 


U EARLY”, TYPES EE. 


about the time when theſe urns were firſt depoſited. in the 


night before the battle of Langſide. Many different ſpots are 
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rudely carved, were found; in which the aſhes of the dea 
ſeem to have | been; depoſited. Their contents, within conſih 
ed chiefly of a dry unctuous earth, mixed with human bone; 
and a ſort of reedy ſubſtance, which, perhaps it is impoſſih 
for us now to explain. We can form no, credible. conjeQure 


earth; and few, things have been found, ſo as to aſcertain, labour 
whether they are Roman, or Celtic ; but it ĩs moſt probable, of 85. 
that they are the latter; and that the tumuli in which they Wl fatal t 
are placed, have been raiſed in the time of the druids, befor {Ml childr 
the chriſtian æra. Commonly in the midſt, of the; mound, often 
ſquare. ſtones; are placed, which form,, a, kind of # cheſt, Or other 
ſtone-coſhn,, in which the bones of the warrior, or of ſome lf quit 
perſon of ſuperior rank and authority, have been conſigned u goes 
the earth, , It is remarkable, that, all theſe cheſts are formed I part, 
of fine free- ſtone, which muſt have been brought from a di. be no 
tance, as there is nothing of the kind to be found in n Th 
of the nariſhÞ; Jo fit r nt 5 Ii eg boars! never 

In. the, eſtate, of. .Caſtlemilk, are Fe the remains. of 1 vin 
Roman cauſeway, or military road; and in an adjoining field, Will been 
ſeveral pieces of ancient axmour, with, camp- utenſils, were Bill every 
lately dug up. The helmet and neckpiece are of an uncon- iff circu 
mon ſize, and though, they are much corroded, and mul 
haye lain long in, the, earth, they ſtill weigh near 18 lh indin 
Avoirdupois. 2 i LH „ scat $f the 

In the houſe of Caſtlemilk, which is acted, for. its fine WY has, 
tuation, the unfortunate Mary is ſaid to have lodged' the 


pointed out in the neighbourhood, where, the following diy A 
ſhe viewed the diſcomſiture of ber army, which, was, the run inte 
of all her fortunes, The moſt; probable place, is upon- the fron 
brow of the eminence above Caſtlewilk, where a ſpring Wl Fro 
idues from the rock, and moiſtens the root of a. thorn-we be 


2 


Pay 


nor 
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now grown” venerable with age, under which ſhe ſat; and 
which 1s 1 as a laſting memorial of that 2 


es; Weifaſter. | 

ble 

ure Pitts, Many of the people from the healthful ſituation 
the of the pariſn, attain to a good old age. Some carry on the 


labours of the field, eſpecially in time of harveſt, at the age 
of 86. Fevers, are in general the diſeaſe which proves moſt 
fatal to old people. There cannot be finer, nor more healthy 
children, than in this pariſn; but from inattention, they 
nd, often ſuffer from colds, which when neglected, bring on 
or. Wi other diſeaſes. On which account, many children ſuffer by 
me Wil quiniſeys, and eſpecially from a diſeaſe which in Scotland, 
goes dy the name of the 'croup, This diſeaſe for the moſt 
e part, proves 8 if the fnbiliedinre runs of a phyſician 
i. be not procured.” ' 
at Wl The fmall pox returns very often, and the diſtemper is 
never alleviated, as the people from a ſort of blind fatality, 
i will not hear of inoculation, though attempts have often 
been made to remove their ſcruples on this ſubject; but 
ere Wh every ſuch effort has hitherto proved 'unfucceſsful. It is a 
. circumſtance however, worthy of being related, that in the 
ut whole diſtrict of 'Cathkin, where there have always been 80 
hv. BY individuals; there has not been an inſtance of a death by 
de ſmall pox, for theſe laſt 24 years; though the diſ-aſe 
bs BY has, ia that period, at leaſt appeared fix ma and uniformly 
the BN vifited Seer . ONLY 
are 5 Wer 
ay, 8 And Pha whole of this Said is connected by 
ws i ivter-marriages; and this, for many ages paſt, as appears 
the i from the public regiſter, which has uniformly been kept. 
0; From accurate enquiry, it has been found, that there are not 
ee, Wl above 15 perſons, and theſe chiefly ſervants, who have no 
of | fixcd 


— 
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fixed refidence, who cannot claim alliance with the wha 
pariſh ; ſo that when an individual connects himſelf by ma 
riage, he may conſider himſelf as having gained above g 
relations at once, by ſuch affinity. Whether he lives happia 
on this account, or whether, 'from tlits extenſive relationſtiy 
fraternal kindneſs is more ſtrongly called forth, we chooſe u 
preſent to leave undetermined, Certain it is, if people are ft 
inclined, no ſituation can be more favourable for giving farce 
to ſuch kind exertion. It is the more remarkable, that in the 
vicinity of a large and populous eity, this/parith ſhould re. 
main, like the Hebrews of old, diſtinct people, and pre 
clude, as it were, the whole world from their alliance. 

It is but juſt to ſay, that the greater part of this pariſh 
are decent in their morals; ſober; honeſt; and induſtsi 
ous; and that there is no inſtance of any perſon having 
ſuffered any capital puniſhment. Perhaps it would be fay« 
ing too much, to affirm, that they are in any + reſpedy, 
better than their neighbours ; but one thing is certain, that 
for near three years, in which their preſent paſtor has lined 
among them, he has never ſcen an individual overtaken by 
intemperance. They are alſo in general, uniform in they 
attendance upon divine worfhip ; and what few paſtors can ſay, 
there is ſcarcely a family in the'parifh, however unfaſhios- 
able the practice is, who do not aſſemble, and conſider it u 
their duty both evening, and morning, to bow the knee 1n 
acknowledgement to the great Creator. But while we wil 
not to withhold juſt praiſe, we muſt alſo mention a cuſtom: 
which {till prevails, and which certainly ought to be aboliſhed. 
It is uſual in this pariſh, as in many other parts of Scotland, 
when a death has taken place, to invite on ſuch occaſions, 
the greater part of the country around; and though called to 
attend at an early hour in the forenoon, yet it is generally 


towards evening, before they think of carryivg forth tht 
| corpſe 
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corpſe to the church-yard for ' interment. While, on theſe 
occaſions, the good folks are aſſembled, though they never 
run into exceſs, yet no ſmall expence is incurred by the fa- 
mily; who often vie with thoſe around them, in giving, as 
they call it, an honourable burial to their deceaſed friend. 
Such a cuſtom is attended with many evils, and frequently 
involves in debt, or reduces to poverty, many families other- 
wiſe frugal and induſtrious, by this piece of uſeleſs parade, 
and ill judged expence. 

: We are however happy to add, that notwithſtanding the 
preſent deſire after innovation, and a love of change, the 
contagion has not hitherto ſpread among the people in this 
pariſh. Means have indeed been employed to corrupt them, 
and to draw the unwary into the peſtilent vortex, but by 
watchful attention, the malignant efforts of deſigning men 
have hitherto been rendered ineffeftual. There are indeed 
ſome, who have-got the hackneyed phraſes of the day, * Li- 
erty,” Reform, '&c. but there are none who have openly 
pretended to countenance meaſures, and practices, which 
by every good Chriſtian, and every loyal ſubject, will ever 
be abhorred. Happy in our monarch, in our conſtitution, 
in our religion, and in our laws, our deſire and earneſt 
prayer is, That our ſovereign, and his auguſt family may 
long be preſerved by the good providence of God, and con- 
tinue to ſway the ſceptre of equity and peace over a happy 
people; and that the ineſtimable conſtitution they maintain, 
and the invaluable rights, civil and ſacred, which we enjoy, 
may remain until that hour ſhall come, that ſhall diſſolve the 
univerſe, - | 
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NUMBER VII. 


PARISH OF CARSTAIRS, 


(counTY OF LANARK.) 


By the Rev. Mr Janes FiNLavsoN. 


Situation, Name. 


HE pariſh of Carſtairs is ſituated in the county of L. 
-  nark, ſynod of Glaſgow and Ayr, and preſbytery of 
Lanark” at the diſtance of 27 miles weſt from Edinburgh, 
and 25 miles eaſt from Glaſgow. 

It-is ſappoſed that the pariſh derives its name from the 
ſorm of the ground, which, on the north fide of the village, 
ariſes gradually in ſeveral long ridges like ſteps or ſtairs, and 
running parallel to one another; ſome of theſe along the 
Lanark rpad ſcem to have been artificially formed into earthen 
meunde f milat te baſtions ih fortification. 

Others with more probability, think that the name is taken 
from an old caſtle which ſtood at the eaſt end of the village, 
and had been either a repoſitory of ſtores or proviſion for the 
inhabitants, at the time that the Romans remained in their 
eneampiient here, or'# place of ſtrength to ſecure them from 
the deptedatious of their enemies ät a later period. Hence 
Carſtairs may be derived from car, Which q gnifies town ot 


, wand city, 
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ity, and or, proviſion, the town or caſtle of ptovi- 
fon. 1 

Extent, & c.— The length of the pariſh from 8. to N. is 
x miles, and it ĩs three in breadth from E, to W. It is ſur- 
rounded by the pariſhes of Lanark, Pettinain, Carnwath, and 
arluke. The riſing ground, already mentioned, divides it in- 
to moor and dale lands, differing conſiderably in ſoil and 
limate, The upper or moor land part is a mixture of 
lay and black earth, the dale or low land is & ſharp ſandy 
ſoil. Both diviſions are of a good quality, and capable of 
producing excellent crops, were farming more ſtudied, and 
ie land properly cleaned and cultivated. The great ob- 
truftion to improvement is the abſurd cuſtom of uſing turf 
or fuel, which is altogether unnecefſary here, as there is 
eat abundance of good coal to be had at a mederate dif 
ace. Some of the ; fenants begin to open their eyes, and 
to be ſenſible that the precious time conſumed, in digging. 
inhing, and leading home peats, would; be much better 
mployed. 1 in improving the fields. „There ig- every” reaſon 
o think, that agriculture will ſoon, be, brought to a high 
ate of perlection, as there is no pariſh.in Scotland where 
he farmer has greater .enopuragement ot more. local advan—- 
ages, the leaſes in general being granted, for the ſpace. of 
ifty ſeven years, at a reaſonable rate, aud LPS; Phat 2a 
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Patron, Church, Gen- r F 8 of Carſtairs is ben 
nd principal heritor of the pariſh-, There are five other 
i irors, two of whom beſides the , patron reſide. The vas 
ved rent is L. 2150 Scots; what the real tent is, the preſent. 
ncumbent has not had acceſs to know, as he only became 
uniſter of this pariſh on the 14th of Auguſt 1794. He 
You, XVIII. 2 has 
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has been told, that the rental is confiderably above L. 2000 
ſter. and that the ſtipend is about L. 50 in money, and this 


chalders of victual. 


A new and elegant church has been built this ſeaſon, 1 
feet by 32 within walls, with an ayſle and gallery, the fe 
wall 20 feet in height, and the ſteeple 53; and it is all to b 


finiſhed in a proper ſtyle. 


Poor.—The proviſion for the poor conſiſts of L. 230 ſte. 
of capital ſtock ; the intereſt of the principal ſum, with the 
yearly collections of the church, which, at an average, i 


In 1 


L. 16: 9 ſter. are ſuſſicient funds for the purpoſe. 


Population Table. 


No. of families 187 
Below 10 - 217 
From 10 to 20 305 
— 20t0.50 Q 273 
— o to 70 » 96 
Above A. Ho - 
Total - = 924 
Males - 422 
Females ; 502 
No. of Farms - 87 
Above L. 50 of rent, (leſs 
than L. 100) 2 40 
— Above L. 100 = 4 
— Above L. 2co - 1 
No. of horſes 211 
— COWS - 396 
— ſheep - 790 


— ploughs 


Ac 
the ſe! 
which 
ſome | 


Schoolmaſters 353 


Gardeners © » | 
' well ] 
Wrights 0 A famou 
Smiths - 
pariſh 
Taylors - * 
people 
Weavers - 9 kirk C 
Shoemakers 10 
Coopers 1 5 Go 
Slaters © ; with 
Hoſiers 2 5 natur 
Licenſed publicans bout. 
Shopkeepers * ; mon, 
Male ſervants 6þ the c 
Female ſervants 13 Lance. 


Day labourers 3 


tried, 
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0 Births, Burials, Marriages. Collections. 
LI 1734 22 12 8 L. 16 9 
1785 26 11 7 16 11 

z 1786 18 10 10 16 15 
d 1787 24 18 8 14 19 
de 1788 20 15 7 14 14 
1789 29 9 8 16 © 

1790 26 20 It 19 0 

er 1791 21 16 6 16 4 
the 1792 26 14 10 18 0 
b 1793 19 11 12 16 © 
231 136 37 £+164 12 


A correct pariſh regiſter has been kept for many years, and 
the ſeſſion records extend as far back as the year 1672, in 
which there is nothing intereſting or curious, excepting 
ſome ſevere inſtances of church diſcipline, eſpecially during 
the miniſtry of Mr John M*Laren, who was afterwards ſo 
well known and fo much eſteemed at Edinburgh. This 
famous man was tranſlated from Kippen in Perthſhire, to the 
pariſh of Carſtairs, in 1699, and for twelve years had ruled the 
people with a rod of iron; ſince his time the authority of the 
kirk ſeſſion has been on the decline. 


Gardening.—This branch of improvement is carried on 
vith great ſpirit, and to as high a pitch of perfection as the 
nature of the climate will admit. In the gardens of Carſtairs 
houſe which are extenſive, not only the fruits that are com- 
nn, but grapes, pine apples, melons, and every thing which 
the country can produce in that way, are raiſed in great abun - 
dance. The tea, coffee, and other foreign plants have been 
tried, and thrive beyond expectation. The plantations around 
Z 2 the 
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the houſe, which is beautifully ſituated on the banks of gy 
river Clyde, occupy 500 acres of rich land, and have ben 
Jaid out with great taſte, 


Antiguities.— The only Roman camp in this part of thy 
country had been on the ſouth fide of this pariſh, on a riſing 
ground near the Clyde, The camp itſelf is an exact ſquare of 
fx acres, and notwithſtanding the attempts of the plough and 
ſpade to deſtroy the works of that great people, the prats. 
rium is ſtill viſible, . and the walls of circumvallation pretty 
entire. The cauſeway leading to the camp and from it, is i 
a direct line, and can be traced ſeveral miles. Pots and diſhe; 
of different ſizes, and inſtruments of war and ſacrifice, hare 
been lately diſcoyered. Coins of various kinds and of differ 
ent value have been digged up, bearing the inſcription d 
M. Aurelius, M. Antoninus, &c. Some of theſe coins hare 
been ſent by Mr Fullerton, to the Antiquarian Society, and 
to the Univerſity of Glaſgow. | 


Charafer.—As the writer of this account has reſided in this 
pariſh only for a very ſhort time, he is by no means qualified to 
draw the character of the people. He can ſay with truth, tht 
they are regular in attending divine worſhip z and is told, that 
they all adhere to the church of Scotland, a few perſons. 
the extremity of the pariſh excepted, who find it convenient it 
attend a burgher meeting at Davie's Dykes. 
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NUMBER VIII. 


PARISH OF SNIZORT. 


re of 
* (couNTY OF INVERNESS.) 
2t0- 
ng By the Rev. Mr MaLcom MLEon. 
is in 
liſhes 
hare 
ifer- 
n al Situation and Extent. 
har = fp IS pariſh is fituated in the Iſland of Sky, and county 
and of Inverneſs ; It belongs to the Fate of Sky, and 


ſynod of Glenelg, 

The extent of this pariſh is conſiderable, vel between 11 
and 12 computed miles from ſouth to north, and in ſome 
parts, no leſs than fix from eaſt to weſt 3 but the form of it 
is irregular; the weſt part being interſected by an arm of 
the ſea, called Loch Snizort, This loch ſtretches at leaſt four 
miles inland, in a direction nearly ſouth-eaſt ; it is narrow 
and ſhallow, and forms bays, and curves, as it goes along. 

The pariſh of Snizort, is bounded by that of Portree on 
the ſouth ; by that of Bracadale on the ſouth-weſt ; by that 
of Diuriniſh on the weſt ; by that of Kilmuir on the north ; 
and by the channel between Trotorniſh and the Iſland of Ra- 
ay (a part of the pariſh of Portree), on the ealt. 


Soil, toe, — The general appearance of this diſtrict is rather 
hilly and mountainous ; the ſurface is unequal, and forms 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral valleys, or, as we call them, glens; yet there are ſom 
fields pretty extenſive, leyel and arable. 'The land as well y 
the ſoil is various, The land for the moſt part is thin and 
dry, with ſome hanging and ſpouty ground; and the ſol 
poor, light, and gravelly; and yields no produce, unleſs it is 
laid over with a thick coat of manyre. In the north part, 
and- in a few ſpots in the weſt, the land is deeper, and the 
ſoil more fertile; and in the eaſt fide of the pariſh, the land 
is in general deep, and clay. The quantity of arable ground 
has never been aſcertained ; but by far the greater part of 
this diſtrict conſiſts of uncultivated lands, overgrown with 
heath and heather; of moor and moſs; of hills and moun- 
tains, a few of which, are green and dry to. the top; the 
greater number however, are wet and heathy, There is a 
ridge of very high mountains, ſteep and rocky on that (ide 
facing the eaſt, running from ſouth to north, and ſeparating 
the eaſt part of this diſtrict of the barony ef Trotorniſh from 
the welt, | 

The principal crops in the pariſh, are oats and potatoes. 
When the ſeaſons are favourable, ſuch a quantity of each, 2 
is neceſſary for the maintenance of its inhabitants, is raiſed 
within the bounds of the pariſn; but when unfavourable, 
which more frequently happens to be the caſe, there is a ge- 
neral demand for imported meal, The ſeed time is from 
about the 20th of March, to near the middle of May, The 
harveſt ſeldom begins before the middle of September, and 
often not till October; and the crop is rarely got totally into 
the barn-yards, before the beginning of November, and fre- 
quently much later ; the late harveſts are generally bad, and 
always precarious in this country ; from the lateneſs as well 
as from the uncertainty of the ſeaſons, this diſtrict, and in- 
deed moſt of the iſland, ſeems calculated by nature, more 
for grazing and green paſture, than for raiſing corn. 


The 
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The middle part of this pariſh, is let to principal tackſmen 
2nd both the ends are poſſeſſed by a ſet of ſmall tenantry. 
The tackſmen till the ground with a home-made plough, 
drawn by four horſes ; theſe ploughs, beſides the plonghman 
and driver, always require the attendance of one, and fre- 
quently two men to lay over and dreſs the ground properly. 
About two years ago, Mr M' Donald of Lindle introduced 
8mall's ploughs from the ſouth country; their utility in the 
great ſaving of labour in men and horſes being ſoon obſery- 
ed, they were readily adopted by the principal farmers, not 
only of this diſtrict, but alſo of the neighbouring ones; ſome 
of the ſmalleſt tenants too uſe the common plough, for their 
weak ground, in the latter end of ſpring; yet the chief in- 
ſtrument they uſe in cultivating the ground, is the crooked 
ſpade, 


Population, &c.— Although there have formerly been ſome 
emigrations from this, as well as from the adjacent pariſhes ; 
and although that diſtrict of it, that is ſituated to the weſt of 
the water of Snizort, and Loch Snizort, which was formerly 
let to ſmall tenants, is now in the hands of its different pro- 
pnetors ; yet the population ſeems rather on the increafe : 
This I think, muſt be attributed chiefly to the introduction 
of inoculation, which of late years, is praCtiſed with great 
ſuccefs. When that malignant diſeaſe, in times paſt, viſited 
this country, which it then did not very frequently, its de- 
predations were viſibly felt, in ſweeping away almoſt whole 
families, leaving not above one, two, or ſometimes three to- 
gether in a houſe ; but ſince inoculation, to which the lower 
Claſs of people have for ſome time been reconciled, became 
general, it ſeldom proves mortal, and has really been ſo in 
very few inſtances. The number of ſouls at preſent in the 
pariſh, is about 894 males, and 914 females; making 1808 

3 ſouls 
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ſouls in all. Population in 1755 was 1627. The increx 
therefore, is 181. The ſeſſion funds of this pariſh ate { 
poor, (being only the Sundays collections, which are exceed. 
ingly ſmall, and a few trifling articles beſides), that they 
not admit of having a ſeſſion clerk, conſequently no regiſter 
is kept of either births, marriages, ot deaths; ſo that no cet. 
tain concluſion can be formed upon theſe articles. The fund 
of the pariſh are diſtributed yearly, or once in the two years, x 
mong its poor, who depend for their mantainance chiefly on 
the generoſity of the benevolent tenant. 

The number of black cattle, horſes, and ſheep in the pariſh, 
is not eaſily afcertained ; from the beſt information and ftrid- 
eſt enquiry, it is concluded there are no fewer than 253) 
cows, including all at and above a year old. A certain num 
ber of theſe, the different farmers and tenants drive to Portree, 
where two public fairs are held in the year, the firſt always 
on the laſt Wedneſday of May, and the ſecond on the ſame 
day of July following; and there diſpoſe of them to the beſt 
advantage. From the money got for their cattle (which is 
the chief, and I may ſay the only export of the place), they 
pay their rents to the diffcrent landlords, and furniſh the requi- 
ſites for themſelves and families. There are no fewer than 
597 horſes, all of which are reared and bred for private uſe. 
It is believed the number of ſheep are nearly about 195% 
chiefly of the ſmall highland breed ; the wool of theſe ſheep, 
ſome of which is of a pretty fine texture, the different fa- 
milies get manufactured into cloaths, ſtuffs, and blanketing of 
various ſorts for their private uſe. A few goats are kept 
by the principal farmers. ; 

Red foxes, notwithſtanding, a handſome premium is given 
for every one that is killed, are ſtill numerous and very de 
tructive to ſhcep and lambs. 
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The eagle, kite, hawk, and black raven, are to be ſeen 
here, the moorfow], partridge, and ſuch other birds as are 
natives of the weſt country, (the black cock and his mate 
excepted) inhabit this diſtrict, and a few tarmagans are to 
be met with on the ſummits of the higheſt hills. The mi- 
gratory birds are the cuckow and ſwallow ; the wood-cock 
ng arrives in the winter, and takes his leave in ſpring. The 
ſea-gulls, cormorants, ſearts, and other aquatic fowls, fre- 
quent the coaſt : The otter and ſeal, allo viſit the 


rei 


ſhores. 


ict Manifactures, . — Public manufaQtures have not yet 
bound their way into this pariſh, The regular tradeſmen are 
im. WM weavers, taylors, millers, blackſmiths, houſe and boat car- 
ee, WI penters. The generality of the inhabitants are their own 
7 maſons and ſhoe makers. 

me There are three mills in this diſtrict, two upon that 
> part of the property belonging to Lord M Donald, and the 
1is chird upon M*Leod of Raſay's property. 


li- Rivers, Antiquities, Natural Curioſities, c. There are ſeven 
an large and rapid waters, in the greater part of which, ſome 
ſe, WY ſalmon are caught from May till Auguſt. The chief of 
2, Wieſe, is the water or river of Snizort, which takes its riſe in 
po, che pariſh of Bracadale, and running in a direction nearly 
2. north welt, diſcharges itſelf in the fea, at the end of the 
of boch of that name. At about a quarter of a mile's diſtance 
pt from the ſhore, this water forms an ifland of nearly an acre 

and a half, formerly the habitation of monks and prieſts, 
n but now the burying place of many families, in this as well 
N 3s the adjacent diſtricts. In this ſmall iſland are the ruins 

of an old large cathedral, which in all probability has once 
8 Vol. XVIII. | Aa been 
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been the metropolitan church of the whole iſland d 
Sky. 

Several veſtiges of druidical temples are to be met wit, 
and ſome of them pretty entire. There are alſo duins, all d 
a circular form, and built without either lime or morty, 
Theſe duins or towers are thought to be Daniſh, and wer 
uſed as garriſons, or rather watch towers, or perhaps both; 
what makes the latter probable, is, that from each of thek 
towers, another is ſeen from either hand ; and when any one 
was alarmed at the approach of a hoſtile train, a ſignal coul 
be immediately made, (perhaps by fire or ſmoke), which 
being ſoon diſcovered by thoſe who were next in fight, they 
could inftantly repeat the ſignal; and thus the whole inhs 
bitants of the country capable of bearing arms, might in: 
very ſhort time be collected and armed to repel the common 
enemy. | | 

Many cairns or heaps of {mall ſtones thrown together are 
to be ſeen. In theſe cairns are contained urns, wherein the 
aſhes of ſome renowned chiefs who fell in the field of battle 
are depoſited ; in one of theſe lately dug up, was found: Di 
large ſtone cheſt or coffin, made of four ſtones, its dimen- re p! 
ſions were about five feet long, by four and a half broad; up iim, 
on the layer, which is a large ſingle ſtone of nearly (ix feet Mpppe: 
by five, and a foot and a half thick, was found the bandle of re g 
ſome weapon, reſembling much the hilt of a ſmall ſword, but 
quite corroded with ruſt ; and a. pin which ſeemed to be com- 
pound metal, about ſeven inches long, ſomewhat rounder 
rhan a pretty large probe, at the one end flat and broad, and 
the other round and ſharp pointed. Within the coffin was an 
urn of burnt clay, nicely carved, yet without any inſcription; 
the urn being. broke by the tools employed in removing the 
layer, none of the contents were diſcovered. Other urns of: 
ſimilar kind have been formerly dug up in this. diſtrict, 


At 
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At the bottom of one of thoſe high rocks, and at a ſmall 
ligcance from it, on the eaſt ſide, is a huge perpendicular ſtone, 
r natural obeliſk of uncommon height and magnitude, which, 
hen ſeen from a diſtance, very much reſembles a large 
teeple. This ſtone is about 360 feet in circumference at the 
aſe ; a little below the middle it is a good deal rounder, and 
hence leſſening upwards, ſeems to end nearly in a ſharp 
int 3 its height is thought to exceed three hundred feet. 
There is alſo in the ſame fide of the pariſh, in the march be- 
yeen it and the pariſh of Portree, a beautiful fall of water, or 
ataract, the perpendicular height of which may be about ninety 
eet; what is moſt remarkable relative to this fall, is, that 
jearly oppoſite to the middle of it, there is an arched hollow 
ath acroſs the rock, along which five or ſix people may walk 
breaſt with the greateſt ſafety, quite ſecure from and unmo- 
eſted by the body of water that rolls over them, and which 
n this ſituation they might miſtake for a thick pillar of cloſe 
moke, did they not ſee it daſh upon the rocks below. 


Diſeaſes, Sc. No local ſickneſs or diſtempers of any kind 
re prevalent in the pariſh. In a wet open ſeaſon, rheuma- 
iſm, coughs, and colds, are frequent; ſome epidemical fevers 
Ippear too, and are at times mortal, The winter and ſprings 
re generally damp, cold, and piercing. The air, however, 
in the whole, is not thought unſalubrious, and ſome inſtances 
df longevity tend to confirm the opinion; five or ſix people 
ave died within the laſt two years, whoſe reſpeCtive ages 
rere from eighty-four to ninety, and many are now living in 
tis diſtrict above eighty years of age. 


Rents, Se. — There are ſix proprietors, four of whom have 
*come proprietors in the year 1779, at which time they feued 
kat diſtri of the pariſh that was formerly the ſole property 
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of the Laird of M*Leod, of which he has retained the ſup, 
ty, and a handſome annual feu-duty. 

The diviſion of the pariſh belonging to Lord M*Donalg 
rents at above L. 800. That belonging to M*Leod of Rafy, 
at about L. 120 ; and that diſtri, the property of the abor 
mentioned feuers, rented when purchaſed by them for about 
L. 200 ſter. but would now undoubtedly bring them x 
much more, were they to let their reſpective properties, 


Schools, Church, &c.—There are no public ſchools in thi 
diſtrict. The places of worſhip are four, at a conſiderahl; 
diſlance from each other. The veſtiges of a pariſh kirk only 
remain; an eſtimate of one has been taken laſt year, with i 
view of building early this ſeaſon, but no farther ſtep 
have hitherto been taken. There is no manſe, the pre 
ſent incumbent, Mr Malcolm M*Leod, lives on a ſmall fam 
which he rents from Lord M Donald; he became mi 
niſter of Snizort in the year 1788. His predeceſſors in the 
pariſh were Meſſrs Archibald, Donald, Archibald, and Wi: 
liam M*Queens, all in lineal deſcent, the ſon uniformly ſuc 
cceding the father for four generations, The preſent miniltz 
is married, and has four ſons and three daughters. 

The value of the living, including the glebe, is about L. 
ſter. The patronage is claimed by the crown and the Laird d 
McLeod, but both concurring in the ſettlement of the preſet 
incumbent, who had a regular preſentation from each, tit 
queſtion of right was leſt to be diſcuſſed before the cou! 
competent, at ſome ſuture period. 

The name of the pariſh, as well as the names of moſt pl: 
in it, are Daniſh ; ſome indeed are of Celtic origin; and it 
ſome inſtances, the places take their names from their 10 
ſituation. 
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Kelp.—The quantity of kelp manufactured here is not con- 
Gderable, being only about fifty tons yearly, and this on the 
weſt ſhores alone; thoſe on the eaſt are bold, deep, and 
of difficult acceſs, and yield no ware for making kelp. 

There are ſome freſh water lochs, a few of which abound 
in fine large red trout. 


Herring Fiſhery.—Conſiderable quantities of herring have 
viſited Loch Snizort for ſome years paſt, commonly in the month 
of Auguſt, where many of the herring buſſes have been pret- 
ty ſucceſsful, but the country people, from the difficulty of 
procuring ſalt, have not reaped from it the advantages they 
might receive, were the ſalt laws ſuch as to allow them to ſur- 
niſh themſelves at an eaſier and cheaper rate. | 

pre- The fuel uſed through this whole diſtrict is peats; they 
fam are cut from the moſs, chiefly in the month of May, and 
mi when the ſummer is wet, the inhabitants are commonly very 
n tie ill ſupplied. 
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NUMBER IX. 


PARISH OF WEST-CALDER MM 
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By the Rev. Mr Muctexs1it. 


Situation and Extent. 


1 pariſh of Weſt-Calder lies in the county of Mid- 
Lothian, in the preſbytery of Linlithgow, and in the 
ſynod of Lothian and T'weedale. The average breadth of 
this pariſh, is about 55 miles, and the length ro miles. It 
is bounded on the ſouth, by the Cairn hills, and on the north, 
by the Briech water, which falls into the Almond, at the 
north-eaft point of this pariſh. The ſouthern part, which 
lies contiguous to the pariſhes of Dunſyre and Carnwath, 
conſiſts of high and mooriſh grounds, interſperſed with mo- 
raſſes of conſiderable extent. Theſe grounds, for the moſt 
part, incapable of cultivation, are parcelled out in ſheep 
farms. The arable parts of this pariſh vary conſiderably in 
their value, either from the degree of improvement, or their 
local ſituation; but the ſoil of the whole parifh is of a 
black moſſy earth, or a wet clay, both on a till bottom. 
The height above the level of the ſea, is from 450 to 709 


ſeet; and from this circumſtance joined to the neighbourhood 
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f the Cairn hills, this pariſh is expoſed to conſiderable de- 
rees of cold and moiſture. The chief ſtorms of wind and 
zin are from the ſouth and ſouth-weſt. 


Agriculture and Produce. The modes of agriculture moſt 
generally praCtiſed, in all probability have been nearly the 
ame, ſince any part of the pariſh was cultivated. Hence 
oriculture, except in thoſe inſtances when the common me- 
hods are departed from, is in its ſimpleſt and rudeſt ſtate. 
The whole proceſs conſiſts of ſpreading dung on lee; allowing 
t to lie for ſome time on the ſurface, and then taking three 
pr four crops of oats. After this, the field lies three or four 
years in graſs, and the proceſs begins again. In place of 
lung, the middle of a high ridge, is ſometimes opened with 
he plough, and the furrow mixed with lime, and ſpread 
wer the ſurface. It is ſomewhat aſtoniſhing, that notwith- 
nding this mode of agriculture, the farmer frequently 
eaps apparently luxuriant crops ; and perhaps the only pro- 
dable way of accounting for it is, that in many inſtances, the 
rop is not ſufficiently ripe to exhauſt the manure. The 
armers here have diſcovered, that lime acts as a powerful 
lolvent on all kinds of moſſy earth; and they have applied 
he diſcovery, with great ſucceſs to the purpoſes of agricul- 
ure. The ſpirit of improvement has now begun to reach 
this place. The ſoil in many caſes, has been by ſome of the 
ntelligent proprietors ameliorated, by encloſing with double 
Tows of hedges and ditches, leaving a conſiderable ſpace be- 
tween, to be filled up with young trees, adapted to the cli- 
ate, This has ſerved the double purpoſe of enriching the 
foil, and rendering the appearance of the country more beau- 
tiful. One proprietor in particular, has improved his grounds 
on the beſt principles of agriculture ; and he has ſucceeded 
in raiſing turnips, and in a proper rotation of crops. 


Oats, 
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Oats, potatoes, flax, barley, peas, and turnips, are nile 
in this pariſh, The grain moſt generally attended to, 
oats z the average produce of which may be from 41 to; 
bolls an acre. When the ground happens to be laid dow 
with graſs ſceds, the prevailing crop is rye graſs. Of thi 
there are two kinds, an annual and a perennial. The forme 
gives a double quantity of graſs the firſt year, which j 
thought in moſt caſes, to compenſate the continuance of tle 
other. A conſiderable quantity of rye graſs ſeed is preſenti 
and beſides what is ſufficient for next year's ſowing, there ar 
frequently in good years, from 3oo to 400 bolls fold out d 
the pariſh. 

There are ea « more horſes reared than ſupply tl 
wants of agriculture; and the rent is moſt commonly pai 
from the ſale of cattle. 'The high grounds in the ſouth ail 
weſt parts of the pariſh, are divided into 15 ſheep farms 
and it is conjectured, that the whole lands employed in tl 
manner, may maintain about 6000 ſheep. 

The ploughing is now moſt frequently carried on by tm 
horſes, and Small's plough has been introduced; while, at tle 
ſame time, a great many of the old farmers regret the deſut 
tude of the old Scots plough, and a greater number of horſs; 
and affirm that their ſoil requires a deep and large furron 
It is ſcarcely poſhble to make any conjecture, with reſped 
to the rent of arable ground; becauſe the greater number a 
farms have ſome outfield or moſs, or moor, connected vid 
them. Were it otherwiſe, perhaps the ordinary rate of at 
ble ground would be from 125. to 20s. an acre. The ſize d 
farms is ſcarcely in any inſtance greater than what is necek 
fary to ſupport a family; and almoſt every attempt to acc 
mulate this bind of property in this pariſh, has brought run 
on the projector. 
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Character and Manners of the Pezple.—In almoſt every in- 
ſtance, the local ſituations of men form their characters. 
The inhabitants of this pariſh are much excluded from the 
commerce of the world, and nearly on the ſame level with 
regard to each other; their attention is directed to few ob- 
ets, and hence they are ſimple and unaffected in their man- 
ners; while they poſſeſs a wonderful degree of ſagacity and 
xcuteneſs, in every thing connected with the circle of their 
purſuits. From the great number of ſmall farms, every in- 
ividual may look forward to an eſtabliſhment in life; and 
ence his attention to buſineſs and induſtry is excited. 
n this ſtate of ſociety, it muſt be confeſſed, there is little 
cope for that ambition, which impels a man to rife above 
lis humble ſphere ; but this ſituation ſuppoſes contentment 
nd happineſs. From this circumſtance too, it may be men- 
toned, as a character of this people, that the advantages 
rhich they cannot ſecure to themſelves, they wiſh to convey 
o their children; and it has been obſerved, that a greater 
umber of this pariſh have been deſigned for the church, 
han, perhaps, of any ten pariſhes of equal extent in a 
ughly cultivated country, and in a given time. The great 
bulk of the inhabitants of this pariſh have a conſiderable 
bare of religious knowledge, and a becoming fervency in 
heir devotion, It is hoped, that they will not be charged 
uh fingularity of manners, when we mention, that there 
te not perhaps fix families in this pariſh, who do not daily, 
ad in a family capacity, aſſemble together to acknowledge 
© Author of their mercies. Altogether detached from the 
pital, they are unacquainted with its vices. Drunkenneſs, 
nd debauchery of all forts are ſcarcely known ; and there 
re very few inftances of men continuing unmarried, who 
are the means of ſupporting a family. This pariſh has been 
particularly blamed with diſaſfection to the preſcnt conſtitu- 

Vol, XVID, B b | tion. 
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tion. From the ſtate of ſociety in which they are placed, tis 
repreſentation of any kind of oppreſſion, whether real 
imaginary, is apt to affect their minds. This, however, i 
but a momentary impulſe z for, when they find that the chic 
articles of life, by which they are ſupported, are not the ſub 
ject of taxation; and that what they bring to the market, i 
raiſed in its value, by the very ſyſtem of which they ar 
taught to complain, the good ſenſe of the pariſh is ſob 
brought to prevail over the deſigns of thoſe who would mil. 


Population Tables 


lead them. 

Families. 
Heritors — 11 
Farmers - 65 


Cottagers += 25 
Day-labourers 26 
Widows - 40 


Inn keeper - 
Smiths - 
Coopers - 
Flax-drefſer =» 
Wrights & Maſons 
Weavers - 


Shoe- makers 

Millers - 

Taylors - 

Miniſter - 

Schoolmaſter =» 

Not included in : > 
the above table. 


1 
3 
2 
1 
7 
8 
Carriers — 6 
7 
3 
4 
1 
1 


Under Sect 
Souls, years old. Males, Females. den, 
70 I 31 38 »o» 


406 66 185 155 16 
107 29 40 38 U 


102 30 34 | 
67 3 „„ 
F 
14 2 6 8 
6 2 3 1 5 
5 3 I 1 
33 8 14 11 22 
32 5 15 123 4 
17 O 8 83 
29 „ 
2 8 4 8 
18 4 9 3 
© 2 2 4 4 
4 2 1 I 7 
„CCC TO 
169 389 410 3 
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From the above table of population, it appears, that the 
werage number to a family, is 4 and near &; and that the 
males and females, are as 16 to 17. In the account of Sece- 
ders, none are reckoned below 9 years of age“. Of thoſe Se- 
ceders, 142 are Antiburghers, 169 Burghers, ) are connect- 
„ud with the preſbytery of Relief, and 3 are Cameronians. 

are The cauſes of ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed church have 
obn been extremely various in this pariſh. In conſequence of the 
mil. laſt ſettlement, from 40 to 30 perſons, have joined the Se- 
ceſhon. Of thoſe ſeparated from the church for the laſt 10 
years before this period, the ſtrictneſs of the church diſci- 
pline ſcems to have been the chief cauſe, 


> 52 


F:clefiaftical State of the Pariſh. — This pariſh, previous to 
ide year 1646, was a part of the pariſh of Mid- Calder, and 
4 WF had a chapel belonging to it, at a place which ſtill retains the 
name of Chapelton; about a mile eaſt from the village of 
West. Calder. The preſent proprietor, (Mr Gloag), has now 
in his poſſeſſion a large hollow ſtone, which ſeems to have 
ui deen the font of the chapel. 
q In the year 1647, the commiſſioners for the plantation of 
kirks, and valuation of teinds, valued the teinds of the pariſh 
„of Calder Comitis, which included the pariſhes of Mid and 
Weſt-Calders; and allocated the whole teinds as ſtipend to 
the miniſters of the two pariſhes. The miniſter's ſtipend is 
paid in money, and amounts to 800 merks ; together with 
50 merks for communion elements, and 30 merks for graſs. 
In addition to this, the glebe conſiſts of twenty Scots acres. 

B b 2 | Schools. 


* The numbers ſtated of this pariſh in 1755, were 2396 ; no more than 


[ 1289, are now mentioned. But as none are here reckoned among the Seceders 


— _ 9 years of age, the diminution muſt in ſome degree, be attributed to 
zu , bäcumſtance. 
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Schools. The pariſh ſchool has generally attending | 
from 50 to 0 ſcholars. Of theſe, from 6 to 10 are recen 
ing the rudiments of a claſſical education. The, ſchool ſeg 
are 1 ſhilling per quarter for Engliſh, 1s 6d for writing, y 


for Arithmetic, and 2s 6d for Latin. The ſchool-maſter' f. T 
lary, is L. 85 17df, and he has twenty ſhillings more yeni and 
by a mortification. But a reſpectable number of the her in cv 
have lately agreed to augment the ſalary, by a voluntary ca 71 
tribution, to continue during their pleaſure. Beſides H have 
eſtabliſhed ſchool, there are ſeveral others in the paril, iſ *t"e! 
One of theſe has been lately erected, by one or two of in th 
ſmall heritors, in oppoſition to the pariſh ſchool. The rt follo 
are occaſional and ambulatory, conſiſting of the children ¶ ¶ Heu 
a dozen or more parents in the ſame neighbourhood ; w bil, 
on account of their diſtance from the public ſchool, are co 290 
pelled to hire a teacher for their own families. 
Cl 
Antiquities, Towards the ſouthern extremity of this parih ſtanc 
there is an old caſtle, which is reported to have been fortiſi dee 
by Cromwell, to repreſs the depredations of the moſs troop of N 
ers. On the weſt part of Hayfield eſtate, there was, a fe diſc 
years ago, the remains of an old camp, known by the nam the 
of Cromwell-wit. This is now converted into a corn: fiel have 
and it remains altogether uncertain, whether the name ne 
given as a mark of Cromwell's underſtanding in the choice i L 
the ſituation, or as a proof of his folly ; although the laſt ay © 
pears more probable. The 
About two miles due ſouth, there is on the top of a fil abou 
ground called Caſtle Graig, the remains of a ſmall Roma one 
camp, in a pretty entire ſtate. Within a few years, ſerem e roof 
Roman coins have been dug up from the environs of ti 4 t 
ſorn 


encampment, on which the Roman eagle was ſufficiently 


pared 


parent, but the circumſtances which could lead to the period 
at which they were coined, where completely effaced. Ex- 
cepting this circumſtance there are no proofs of ancient os | 
pulation within this diſtrict. 

There are a few names of places, as Briech, bende, 
and Polbeth, which ſeem to be of Gaelic derivation. But 
in every inſtance where a Gaelic name 1s employed, there is 
2 river, or a moraſs, or a wood, to which the name might 
have been given before the country was inhabited. In all 
other inſtances, the names of places, farm houſes, &c. are 
in the old Scottiſh dialect, and indicate a recent date. The 
following names may be mentioned as examples; Blackmire, 
Heugh-head, Slate-heugh, Birny- hill, Moſs-end, Raſhie- 
hill, Back- i · the · moſs, Stank-head, Whiteſykes, and Turni- 
moon. 


Cal, &c.—The greater part of this pariſh moſt probably 
ah ſtands on coal. It has been dug for in various places, but 
tif never to much advantage, except at Longford, on the eſtate 
of Mr Douglas of Baads. The working of this coal has been 
e diſcontinued for many years. But we underſtand, that 
ame the proprietor has now given a leaſe; and ſome attempts 
zel have been already made to find out the beſt place for erecting 
an engine. 
od Limeſtone is alſo found here in great abundance. One 
eat lime-work at Limefield is now nearly exhauſted. 

The ſtratum of limeſtone ſeems to have been in thickneſs 
iſng about nine or ten feet, with a free-ſtone roof, and a dip of 
un one foot in three. Great pillars have been left to ſupport the 
en wof, and the limeſtone has been every where wrought down 
to the level, By this means an excavation has been 
formed worthy of the attention of the curious obſerver. 


Pariſs 
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Pariſh Regiſſer. — No preciſe account can be given f 
the ſeſſion records of marriages, or births, or funerals, 


Diſeaſes, Sc. — The only diſeaſes peculiar to this pariſh 
fluxes, and intermitting fevers, in the end of autumn. They 
are very few inſtances of inoculation, and the reaſon agi 
it, is altogether the religious one, of not bringing on diſei 
before the appointed time. This parith is ſufficiently healthy 
and there may be alive at preſent about 8 perſons from eigh 
to ninety years of age, 


Poor Funds.——The funds for ſupplying the poor of tl 
pariſh ariſe from the weekly collections, from the mort. ci 
money, from 28. 6d. given at each marriage, and from t 
intereſt of a bond for L. 100. The mort- cloth and ma 
riage money, have been nearly the ſame for. fifty years pal 
The following table will ſhow the increaſe of collections ſin 
the year 1743. The ſum following the different years, is 
fix months in the ſummer and autumn, | 


VW 


1773 92 6 39 
1783 - 10 10 11 
1793 . 9 163 
1794 1 3 10 8 4 


The number. who receive charity from the poor's funds, i 


from 10 to 15, and the ſum given to each of them is at u 
average 38. per month. 


NUMBER 
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PARISH OF EAST WOOD. 


(counTY OF RENFREW.) 


By the Rev. Mr STEVENSON M*G1L1. 
f th 
-Clot 
n t 


mat 
Situation, Extent, c. 


HE pariſh of Eaſtwood lies about three miles 8. W. 
from the town of Glaſgow, ſurrounded by the pa- 

ſhes of Cathcart, Mearns, Nielſton, Paiſley, and Govan. 
he greateſt length of it may be about four miles, the 
readth of it about three; but its form is very irregular, ſo 


pal, 
line 
18 


at its dimenſions in different quarters greatly vary. 

A very populous village, named Pollock-ſhaws, lies in that 
art of the pariſh which approaches Glaſgow. Ir is ſituated 

a fine yalley, interſperſed with trees, and watered by ths 
ver Cart and Auldhouſe burn. On the one fide, it is 
tirted with neat bleachfields in conſtant verdure; on the o- 
er, with well cultivated incloſures; and affords from the 
urrounding eminence, a delightful proſpect of a manufactur- 
lg yet rural village. 

In its general appearance, the pariſh of Eaſtwood preſents 
ll that fine variety for which this part of the county of Ren- 
re is diſtinguiſhed. | The little hills rejoicing on every fide, 

| | have 


at 1 
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have their brows adotned with plantations or natural wood, 
A number of ſmall rivers wander among the vallies; bu 
chiefly the Cart, ſwelled with a variety of rivulets, purſue, 


rated, 
heir di 
proper | 


among them its courſe, till paſſing with many windings V The 
the houſe of Pollock, it enters near the bottom of Crockiion the ma 
the Abbey pariſh of Paiſley. ut the 
portion 

Soil, Agriculture, &r.— The foil is various; in ſome pary price 0 
light, in others heavy; but excepting a tract on the ſouth ſide, down 
which is tilly and barren, it is in general fertile. The lands are third is 
well incloſed; and the face of the fields affords ample proof; {about 8 
that the knowledge and the induſtry of the farmer have, during WW Whe 
the laſt twenty years, greatly increaſed, has con 
The mode of farming is ſimilar to that which has been not ea 
deſcribed in the accounts of neighbouring pariſhes. Pot bas cor 
toe farming ſeems to be particularly cultivated here, and to be dhe the 


well underſtood. Horſe-hoeing is the method moſt com- additio 
monly followed, and where the grounds are light and dry he der 
is followed with great ſucceſs. Sir John Maxwell fold in to ind 
1793 ſome fields of potatoes at L. 12: 10 per acre, yet the Wlthe far 
perſons in the village who purchaſed them, after all expences ¶induce 
were deducted, had them at 4+ per peck of the Renfrew node 
meaſure. Dr Smith in his Wealth of Nations, ſtrongly e- Nene vi 
commends the cultivation of potatoes as a cheap and health: Nite ap 
ful food. The porters of London, he obſerves, are among an opf 
the ſtrongeſt men in the world, and they being almoſt all of {Wit lea( 
the Iriſh nation, have been chicfly fed upon potatoes. He Wnufat 
inſiſts too, that they are equally conducive to good looks, {price | 
and as examples, mentions the women of the fame nation. It the fa 
might be added, that no food is more univerſally acceptable {Wtuoſe 
to the taſte, or is capable of being uſed in a greater variety 8 rel 
forms. Might not the improvement of it be conſiderably IM bour 


aſſiſted by attending more to the kinds which ſhould be cult: Vo 
. vated 
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dated, aſcertaining more clearly than has yet been done, 
heir different qualities, and appropriating each kind to its 
proper ſoil. 

The neighbourhood of large manufacturing towns renders 
he market to the farmers of this pariſh ready and certain. 
But the price of meal not having increaſed in the ſame pro- 
dortion with that of the other articles of life, and with the 
price of labour, ſome intelligent perſons have begun to lay 
down their farms chiefly in graſs. In general, about one 
third is in tillage, and two thirds in paſture. There are kept 
about 80 horſes, and 350 cows, but ſeldom any ſheep. 
Whether the introduction of manufactures into the pariſh 
has contributed to the improvement of its agriculture, it is 
not eaſy preciſely to aſcertain, The probability is, that it 
has contributed to it, though not perhaps in that degree which 
the theories of philoſophers would lead us to expect. The 
addition made to the number of inhabitants, muſt increaſe 
the demand for ſeveral of the articles of living. This leads 
to induſtry and the defire of improvement. 'The wealth of 
the farmer increaſes; and, he has both ſuthcient means and 
inducements to cultivate his grounds to the utmoſt. This 
mode of arguing is natural ; but by fixing our attention upon 
one view of an object, other views equally natural and juſt 
ae apt to be forgotten. Circumſtances frequently exiſt of 
an oppoſite tendency z3 which, if they do not counterbalance, 
it leaſt conſiderably counteract the beneficial effects of ma- 
nufactures upon huſbandry. By their neighbourhood the 
price of labour is increaſed. In order to procure labourers, 
the farmer muſt render the wages of his ſervants equal to 
thoſe given by the manuſacturer. A more expenſive ityle of 
drels and living generally prevails where the price of la- 
bour is high. And the landlord finding his expences in» 
Vol. XVIII. C c crealing 
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creaſing from the ſame cauſes, naturally thinks of raiſing the 
rent of his land. Theſe circumſtances diminiſh the ſurplus 
of profit which remains to the farmer, and conſequent 
leſſen his ability for extenſive improvement. It is fx 
ther to be remarked, that the value of many articles d 
life does not actually riſe with the neighbourhood d 
manufactures and with the population of a pariſh, The 
price of meal is not higher in Renfrewſhire at preſenif 
than it was thirty years ago, when manufaCtures wen 
in their infancy, To give advantage to the farmer, mud 
depends alſo on the kind of food for which the peoyle 
have a taſte. If they ſhall chuſe to live chiefly on but 
cher meat, the advantage of their neighbourhood muſt by 
greatly diminiſhed, becauſe ſuch food can be as eaſi 
afforded from a conſiderable diſtance, as from the imm 
diate vicinage. To this muſt be added, that manufacture 
by affording a greater and quicker profit, tempt men t 
employ their money, genius, and chief attention in tho 
more alluring branches of induſtry, while the flower ant 
ſmaller profits of agriculture are apt to be undervyaluec 
Theſe are ſome of the diſadvantages to the farmers at 
tending the neighbourhood of manufactures; though i 
is not aſſerted, that they are ſufficient to counterbalanc 
their good effects. They are diſadvantages, too, whud 
it ſhould be remembered, are not always attached to tit 
neighbourhood of manufactures. Manufactures may de 
flouriſhing, when the manufacturer is fully ſupplied wit 
hands, and when his manufacture will not admit of mot 
active capital, than he has already employed. In tu... 
ſituation, the perſons who cannot find employment inn... 
him, will offer themſelves at a moderate price to is acquire 
farmer; the wealth which the manufactures have pio r ſpen 


duced, but cannot employ, will be expended on the imptoe 
ment 
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ent of land; and the manufacturer himſelf will carry in- 
o this new line of buſineſs, that ſpirit of enterprize, and 
hoſe active habits, which diſtinguiſh him in his own pro- 
ſeſſion. 

Theſe obſervations might be extended to the general ef- 
ts of manufacturers upon a nation. Writers have com- 
nonly conſidered it as a ſettled point, that population muſt al- 
pays increaſe with the increaſe of wealth, and that improve- 
euſſhnent in agriculture muſt always correſpond with the increaſe 
population. But both theſe principles require great li- 
mitation. The population of a country does not ne- 
efarily increaſe with the increaſe of wealth. Abundance 
ff proviſion, is without doubt a neceſſary requiſite in or- 
der to an increaſe of population. But it is equally neceſ- 
ry, that this abundance ſhould be properly applied. With- 
put attention to this, no ſurplus may remain for an in- 
reaſe of inhabitants; nay the abundance may prove the 
nean of decreaſe and imbecillity. A nation may in this 
eſpect be in the ſame ſtate as an individual. A perſon 
Fho is accuſtomed to a certain ſtyle of life, though he may 
ave abundance in the abſtract, yet from his habits he may 
onſume upon himſelf what would have provided for a nu- 
nerous offspring. He is therefore in the ſame ſituation 
vs if he were really in a ſtate of poverty. If he ſhall 
arry, his habits and mode 6f life may be unfavour- 
oe both to the number and the health of his offspring. 
'hile the labouring man rears ten or twelve healthy 
hildren, the children of the luxurious, fewer in number, 
often reared with difficulty, and are at laſt both 
ek and unhealthy. This may certainly be the ſtate of a 
ation, Tf from any circumſtances, the body of the people 
acquire a taſte for luxurious living and diſſipated pleaſuree, 


T ſpend their days in unhealthy occupations, the nation may 
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be in poverty in the midſt of abundance, and rear both fey. 
er and more weakly children than when it nurſed them in: 
more hardy and ſteril ſoil, and under a more inclement and 
unſettled ſky. 

Neither will improvement in agriculture always corel. 
pond with an increaſe of population, If from ſterility of 
ſoil and the high price of labour, the merchant can impor 
grain from foreign countries .cheaper than the farmer can 
raiſe it; or if the genius and induſtry of the country pur 
ſue with a ſtrong bent a tract different from agriculture, 
may not the cultivation of our own fields be neglected, and 
the nation be reduced to depend on other countries for'it 
ſuſtenance ? This is an evil which may in time remedy it 
ſelf. Yet inconvemiences may ariſe in the interval ; and, it 
is ſtill an object of attention, that the general aſſertion, that 
agriculture muſt always improve with the increaſe of popi- 
lation and manufactures, is too unqualified, and ought not 
always to be conſidered as indiſputable by philoſophers and 
legiſlators, 

The average of land is about L. r per acre. Grounds 
in the neighbourhood of Pollock which had been for ſome 
time in lee, have frequently been let for two years i 
L. 6: 1o per acre. The valued rent of the pariſh, is about 
L. 3300 Scots money; the real rent, it is believed, about 
L. 3400 ſterling. This is divided among five landed pro 
prietors; among whom this pariſh has the happineſs dk 
numbering the two aunts of the preſent patron, Mrs Monte 
gomery of Auldhouſe, and her ſiſter Miſs Maxwell; whoſe te. 
ſidence diffuſes bleſſings on their neighbourhood, and wi 
are the diſtinguiſhed, though unaffected examples of ev!) 
virtue and of every duty. 
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Natural Hiſtory.— The natural hiſtorian will find, in ſeveral 
parts of this pariſh, objects meriting his attention. In the 
neighbourhood of Thornlie-bank, a ſmall village, there is a 
ſtratum of ſchiſtus, which has particularly attracted notice. 
It is a good many yards in thickneſs, and contains a great va- 
riety of marine productions, in a petrified ſtate. Specimens 
of ſeveral genera of ſhells are found in fine preſervation. 
The orthoceratites both plane and ſulcated, retain the origi- 
nal ſhell; a circumſtance which rarely occurs in natural hiſ- 
tory. The ſpecimens of ſhells, &c. are filled with iron ſtone, 
containing a proportion of lime. Many nodules of iron {tone 
of different ſhapes and dimenſions, are imbedded in the ſtra- 
tum of ſchiſtus “. 


Manifactures.— The manufactures carried on, are chiefly 
the weaving of muſlins, bleaching, printing of calicoes, and 
cotton ſpinning. In the weaving branches, there were em- 
ployed, in 1793, about 470 looms: In printing, bleaching, 
and the occupations connected with them, about 226 men 
and boys, and 174 women. There are alſo two cotton mills 
in the pariſh, which at the ſame period, employed above 
6co perſons of different ages. The principal print- field here 
is among the oldeſt in Scotland. The pariſh ſeems well 
adapted to manufactures; and in general, the people are 
more healthy than thoſe uſually are who follow ſuch occu- 
pations. This may be owing in part, to the freſh currents 
of air, which blow frequently with conſiderable ſtrength be- 
twixt the ſurrounding heights; and very mucl to the tradeſ- 
man mingling ſometimes with his ſedentary employment, the 
exhilarating and healthful exerciſes of the garden and the 
held. 

Population. 
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Poptlation.— The population of this pariſh, in 1793, when 
its numbers were taken, amounted to 2642 young and old 
perſons, divided into 558 families. Of this number 1349 
are males, 1293 females. Below 10 years of age, 361 are 
males, 351 females; below 20, 352 are males, 304 females; 
below 30, 505 are males, 480 females; below 7o, 1c6 are 
males, 136 females; below 100, 25 are males, and 22 are fe. 
males. The average number of perſons to each family i 
ſomewhat more than 43. During ten years preceeding 1704, 
it appears by the regiſter of the pariſh, there were 219 bap- 
tiſms, and 8x marriages. During the ſame period, preced. 
ing 1793, there were 795 baptiſms, and 234 marriages. The 
average of births in a year, during the firſt period, is about 
22; during the laſt period, 79. Suppoſing the proportion 
betwixt births, and the whole population, to have been the 
ſame in each period, the numbers will have been tripled in 
the courſe of one hundred years. In the births of the fut 
ten years, there are 121 males, and 98 females, In the 
births of the laſt ten years, there are 402 males, 393 females. 
The births of laſt year were 94; the proportion between 
the births and the whole population in that year, was near as 
one to 283. 


Church School, Sc. The patronage of the pariſh belongs 


to the family of Nether-pollok. The ſtipend is 5 chalders af 


meal, 1 chalder of bear, 300 merks of money, 100 merks 
for communion elements. The glebe, including the ground 
occupied by the manſe, offices and garden, is believed to con- 
fiſt of about 5 acres. There is no land allotted for paſture: 
The manſe has been lately re-built. It is a- commodious 
handſome houſe, and is very pleaſantly ſituated. The manſes 
which have been lately built in this neighbourhood, have, in 
general, ſhewn the heritors of the country to be actuated by 
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6 ſentiments at once ſuited to the liberal ſpirit of gentlemen, 
9 and reſpectful to the office and character of the miniſters of 


religion. The church was a few years ago alſo re-built. At 
that time it was removed from the neighbourhood of the 
manſe, to a ſituation nearer to Pollok-ſhaws. It is now 
beautifully ſituated upon a riſing ground above the village, 
and is one of the neateſt country churches within the diſtrict. 
The ſchool-houſe too was lately re-built, and equally with 
the other public buildings, does honour to the heritors of the 
pariſh. 'The number of ſcholars is 105 : Of this number, 
36 are taught reading of Engliſh, 23 writing, 18 arithmetic, 
4 book-keeping, 2 mathematicks, and 22 Latin, Among 
theſe 17 boarders are included. There is an annual exami- 
nation of the ſchool, which is attended by the principal per- 
ſons of the pariſh, and a number of the miniſters and gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood. On this occaſion, prizes of uſe- 
ful books are diſtributed among the young people. Occaſion- 
al examinations when the ſcholars have no previous informa- 
tion alſo take place. Theſe methods ſeem well calculated to 
excite emulation, and vigorous exertion z and the appearance 
of the ſcholars has hitherto done credit to their teacher. 
The ſalary of the maſter, is L. 100 Scots, with a free houſe 
and garden. He enjoys alſo the emoluments ariſing from 
being clerk to the Seffion. The fees of the fchool are, for 
Latin 4s, Arithmetic 3s, Mathematicks 5s, writing 2s 6d, 
Engliſh 2s per quarter, for perfecting in book-keeping, L. 1: r. 
The terms for boarding, waſhing and education, are L. 20 
ber annum. 


Por, — The number of enrolled poor is 24. But about 
10 neceſſitous perſons beſides theſe, are occaſionally ſup- 
plied every month. The funds for ſupplying the poor are 
the weekly collections at the church, the product of mort- 
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cloths, and the intereſt of about L. goo of mortified money, 
The average of diſburſements during the laſt ten years, i 
L. 74:2. The Seſſion educates beſides 8 poor children 
Various charitable ſocieties are alſo inſtituted throughout the 
pariſh, The object of theſe is to aſſiſt ſuch perſons in dif. 
treſs, or their widows and children, as have contributed when 
in health, a certain annual ſum to the funds of that ſociety 
to which they belong. They ſeem calculated to do much 
good, and annually diſburſe conſiderable ſums. No beggar 
belong to this pariſh ; but this want is abundantly ſupplied 
from the ſuburbs of Glaſgow. Were the laws againſt vs 
grants put in execution, and were every pariſh obliged to 
maintain its own poor, the real objects of charity would be 
much better provided than they are, and much idleneſs and 
worthleſſneſs would be prevented. The money given to vs 
grants is often not a relief to the poor, but an encourage. 
ment to vice; whereas, when the poor are confined to their 
own pariſh, which is obliged by law to maintain them, our 
charity is beſtowed only upon proper objects, with whole 
caſe we are acquainted, and in whom we are more un 
tereſted. The money given to vagrants diminiſhes, beſides 
our ability to relieve the truly neceſſitous. If a perſon can 
ſpare ten pounds each year to the indigent, and gives ons 
half of this to vagrants, he takes five pounds from the fund 
of the miſerable; and by means of it perhaps encourage 
idleneſs, drunkeneſs, and debauchery. 

The Seſſion meets regularly on the firſt monday of eve!) 
month. The whole diſburſements are examined annually 
at a meeting compoſed jointly of the heritors and the Seſſion; 
a practice which is ſatisfactory to the minds of all parties 
and by which any ſubject which ſeems to be of importance 
to the intereſts of the pariſh, can be conſidered with advat 
tage and effect. | 
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Pariſo Records. — The records of Seſſion extend back to the 
ear 1689. They contain, frequently, circumſtances which 
mark the peculiar manners of former times. In the earlier 
periods, the meetings of Seſſion were ſeldom held. The 
PF morals which prevailed, it 1s preſumed, rendered fre- 
went meetings unneceſſary. This is the more remarkable, 
chen it is confidered that every ſpecies of vice, and even of 


ety mpropriety, were ſubjects of cognizance. Sometimes too, 
ck re find their attention directed to objects which will appear 
"Moo the preſent age, of a ſingular kind. A woman is delated 
0 for uſing charms at Hallow- even; who, to uſe the words of 
ne record, confeſſes, „That at the inſtigation of an old 
. woman from Ireland, ſhe brought in a pint of water from 
L a well which brides and burials paſs over, and dipt her 
mw ſhirt into it, and hung it before the fire; that ſhe either 
- dreamed, or elſe there came ſomething and turned about 


the chair on which her ſhirt was, but the could not well ſee 
d what it <vas.” Upon this, ſhe was ordered to be rebuked 
tefore the congregation. Let not the wiſdom of our fathers 
lowever be treated on ſuch accounts lightly. The innocence 
Ir guilt of all actions depends much upon the views which 
porerned the actor. What may be now mere amuſement, 
phen it was performed under the belief of incantation, and 
ith a view to the agency of evil ſpirits, was a proper ſub- 
ect of animadverſion to thoſe whoſe duty it was to watch 
wer the moral and religious conduct of the people. In dit- 
frent meetings of Seſſion, and among the elders, are to be 
ound the names of Lord Pollok, one of the Senators of the 
allege of Juſtice, and his nephew and heir Sir John Max- 
Fell; and, it is related of them, that they conceived it to be 
fir honour, as well as their duty, to ſupport in that pariſh 
er which they had influence, the cauſe of religion, and her 
onſtant attendants, decency, order, an true happineſs. 
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The ancient family of Nether-pollok has been long the pri. 
cipal family in this pariſh, It has in its poſſeſſion ſeveral origi. 
nal papers of conſiderable antiquity, which deſerve attention 
Among theſe, the chief which the writer of this account hash 
an opportunity of obſerving, are the following: A precept fron 
the Lords of Council of King James V. to meet his Quze 
when ſhe came firſt to Scotland, dated 1527; a lets 
from Q. Mary Regent, 1559; a letter from Morton ar 
others, anent the murder of the King, 1567; a letter fron 
Q. Mary, before the battle of Langſide; a letter from Kiny 
James for an hackney to the Queen, 1590; another for pre 
viſion to the Prince's baptiſm, in 1594 and the origin, 
with the ſubſcriptions of the firſt ſolemn league, ſigned by 
the King and Council, 1587. The letter from King Jamez 
for proviſion to the Prince's baptiſm, is a great curioſity, ad 
deſerves to be made public, as affording a ſingular picture d 
the times. The original of the ſolemn league, is writte 
with great diſtinctneſs and beauty, in a character reſembling 
Italic print; and can be read with as much facility, as tle 
molt modern writing. The ſolemn league was at firl 
deed dictated by wiſdom, and a juſt zeal for our deareſt is 
tereſts; but the peculiarities of a party which were after 
wards aſſociated with it, and which by many, are conſiderei 
as having belonged to the original tranſaction, have brougi 
it into difrepute. 

There have been five miniſters in this pariſh, beſides tit 
preſent incumbent, ſince the Revolution. It is ſingular thi 
two of theſe, namely, Mr Crawford, and Mr W odrow 
have written hiſtories of the Church of Scotland. The li- 
tory written by Mr Wodrow is univerſally known. He u 
born about the year 1680, and died in 1734. Beſides bs 
worth as a miniſtcr, he was a man of extraordinary indull 
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the antiquities of Scotland. He had made a large collection 
of pamphlets and manuſcripts. . He wrote a great deal; and 
particularly employed himſelf during the laſt years of his life, 
in writing the lives of the principal learned men of Scotland, 
whether gentlemen, miniſters, or biſhops; who lived before 
the period at which his hiſtory commences. Some of his 
manuſcripts with the materials relating to them, are now in 
the library of the faculty of Advocates. Some of them are 
in the repoſitories of the Church; and ſome part of them, 
his biography in particular, is ſtill in the hands of his deſcen- 
dants. He was among the firſt who attended to natural hiſ- 
tory in this country; and he left behind him a ſmall muſeum 
of foſſils, chiefly collected from his own pariſh, and alſo a 
collection of medals. The church hiſtory of Mr Crawford 
has never been publiſhed, and therefore the writer of this 
account has been at pains ta procure ſome information re- 
ſpeting it. The manuſcript is in the poſſeſſion of the 
church. It conſiſts of two volumes folio, containing up- 
wards of 1400 pages. Pre fixed to the hiſtory is a ſhort life 
of the author. From this life it appears, that he was a native 
of Greenock ; that he obtained the degree of A. M. in the 
College of Edinburgh, and that by the patronage of Mr John 
Carſtairs, one of the miniſtzrs of Glaſgow, he was ſent to 
Utrecht. There he ſtudied two years, wrote ſeveral treatifes, 
chiefly controverſial, and maintained ſome public diſputations. 
In che year 1671, he was licenſed at Glaſgow, to preach} the 
Goſpel, by a meeting of Clergymen, held for the pur- 
pole in a ſecret manner, in order to avoid the penalties de- 
nounced at that time againſt the preſbyterian non-confor- 
miſts, In 1671 he was, with the conſent of Sir John Max- 
well, privately ordained min iſter of Eaſtwood at Paiſley. 
Enjoying the friendſhip of the family of Pollok, he often in 
thoſe perilous times preached to ſuch perſons as ventured 
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to aſſemble in the houſe of his patron. Though frequenyy 
ſearched for, he had the good fortune to eſcape falling * 
the hands of his perſecutors; but his patron was ſubj cted v 
ſevere diſtreſſes, on account of the protection which he afforg. 
ed him. After the acceſſion of King William, he bore ; 
principal part in arranging and ſettling the affairs of the 
church. His hiſtory commences with the introduction of 
Chriſtianity into Scotland, and ends at the year 1680. H. 
appears to deſcribe at great length, the occurrences both ciyi 
and eccleſiaſtical, which took place in the reigns of Charles], 
and II. The wars which the firſt carried on againſt his par. 
liament, and the perſecution with which the laſt fo lony 
haraſſed the Preſbyterians, compole a great part of the ſecond 
volume. I ſhall take the liberty of tranſcribing the two 
following paſſages from his book. © About the end d 
« this year (1664) appeared a great comet, which continuel 
« a great time; after which enſued the plague, and the Dutch 
« war. Some ſaid that when faithful miniſters were diſcharge 
« preaching, God ſet a preacher in the heavens, which n 
« biſhop could depofe. In March 1665, appcared another cv 
« met, moving from the north-eaſt, to the ſouth-weſt, conts 
% nuing viſible for 20 days together. This ſpring there wi 
« ſuch froſt and ſnow, that there was no tillage ſrom ibe 
« end of December, to the 13th of March *.” After givin; 
an account of the murder of the Arch-biſhop of St Andrews, 
he obſerves, Good men, although they did adore the rig 
« teous judgement of God, in taking away ſuch an enemy i 
ie ſuch a time, yet they did not approve the manner of tit 
« taking away of his life; and many had theſe verſes in their 
« mouth, made by Sir David Lindſay of the Mount, on ths 


*« death of Cardinal Beaton : 
| « A; 


Would not this remark indicate, that the time of tillage was earbc! 2 
that period, than at preſcot ? 
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« As for the Cardinal I grant 

« He was the man we might well want 
« God will forgive it ſoon; 

« But of a truth, the ſooth to ſay 

« Although the lown be well away, 

4 The fact was foully done.“ 
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NUMBER XI. 


EARS OF: 1.3: I'M 


(counTY oF STIRLING.) 


By the Rev. Mr RopterxT RrNNIE. | 


 — —— ——_—_ 


1 pariſh conſiſts of two baronies, the eaſt and the 

welt. The former for many ages has been called 
Monaebrugh. The latter Kilſyth; but till the year 1649, it 
belonged to the pariſh of Campſie. 


Origin of the Names. — The etymology of the names is un- 
certain. It ſeems even dubious whether they are of Latin er 
Gaelic original. If the name Kilſyth be derived from the La- 
tin, it may perhaps have been a compound of cella, a church 
chapel, or burying ground, and Cetæ, a Romiſh ſaint. And 
it was certain that there was a chapel in that diſtrict ; for 
though it is now raſed to the foundation, che place {till bears 
the name of Chapelgreen, being the ſite of a ſchool. 

If the name be of Gaelic original, it is moſt probably des 
rived from cuil a cell or burying ground, and /coth, peace. 
This derivation is equally plauſible as the other. For neu 
Chapelgreen, which is almoſt in the centre of the welt bars 
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ny, there was formerly a tumulus or cairn of ſtones. That 
this tumuius was a burying ground or funeral pile, is certain; 
{or an urn and aſhes were ſome time ago found in it. And 
there is a faint tradition, that it was erected over the dead, 
ſain in a memorable battle, fought between the natives and 
the Romans; which was the forerunner of a peace. It is but 
juſlice to ſay, however, that the ſame tradition bears, that 
the natives were ſurprized unarmed, and therefore, had re- 
courſe to the firſt offenſive weapon that offered, which was 
their /cyths or fickles. And from this circumſtance, it is ſaid, 
the diſtrict derived its name. 

The etymology of Monaebrugh, is as uncertain. Gentle. 
men acquainted with the Gaelic ſuppoſe it to be a compound 
of monau gh, hilly, and ebroch, a place full of rivulets. And it 
muſt be acknowledged, that this is deſcriptive of the general 
appearance of that diſtrict. For it conſiſts of an endleſs ſuc- 
ceſſion of hill and dale, from one end to the other, and it is 
interſected by a great variety of rills. 

Others have ſuppoſed it to be of Latin original. If fo, it is 
perhaps a compound of mona, a monk, and Ebrech, the name 
of a {mall rivulet which runs through this diſtrict. And in 
confirmation of this, there is a tradition in this parith, that a 
certain ſaint, whoſe name is not recorded, had a hermitage in 
a ſequeſtered glen upon this very rivulet. 


Sttuation,—The whole pariſh is ſituated in the county of 
Stirling. But it is the ſouthermoſt extremity of it, The 
torm of it is an irregular oblong ſquare, running in length 
along the great high way, leading from Edinburgh to Glal- 
gow, 7 miles, The breadth is nearly one half of its length. 
Of courſe, it contains nearly 24 miles ſquare, or about 15000 
acres, The rivers Carron on the north, and Kelvin on the 
louth, Inchwood burn on the well, and the Buſh burn on the 
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eaſt, form the natural boundaries of the pariſh 3 and it lies 


| Denn 
contiguous to Denny on the eaſt, and Campſie on the weſ, 3 
to Fintry and St. Ninians on the north, and Kirkintulloch ſhelter 
and Cumbernauld on the ſouth. I never ſaw a ſeparate may "oP 


of the whole. But there is a very elegant beautiful and cor. 
rect plan of the eſtate of Kilſyth, in the poſſeſſion of the pro. 
prietor. And in the map of Stirlingſhire, in Atlas Blavianz, 
there is a very minute and pretty accurate delineation of this 
pariſh. 

The general appearance of the whole to a ſtranger is n. 
ther bare and bleak. A child may number the trees ; but 
there are a few ſmall copſe woods. The eaſt barony has 
very much the appearance of a highland diſtrict or {trath, 
Even the weſt is very uneven in its ſurface, and much in 
want of planting and proper incloſures. There is not 1 
ſtrip of planting in the pariſh. It forms altogether an ei- 
tended ſtrath between two lines of hills; in ſo much, that 
at one point, it ſeems to be part of a great ditch, interſecting 
the kingdom, terminating at the Frith of Forth on the cal, 
and Clyde on the weſt; being at nearly equal diſtance 
from either. It ſends feveral ſtreams to both. For near 
the centre of the pariſh is the ſummit or higheſt part of 
the whole ſtrath, from whence iſſues the Kelvin, running welt, 
and Auchencloch burn running eaſt. Ihe Dullatur bog, 
through which they both run, is almoſt on a level with the 8 
water in the great canal, which cuts it into almoſt equal parts iixe ti 
And the canal is at that place 160 feet above the level No 
the Forth, at Grangemouth. than 

Though the ſurface of this pariſh is rough, broken, and he... 
uneven, being almoſt an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of hill aud one 2 
dale, yet we have no mountains of any note. 'The higheſt WW: | 
torm a part cf that ridge which riſes at Greenock, Tu Bi, 
through Kilpatrick, Baldernock, Campſie, Kilſyth, and Being 
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F bpeany, and thus interſects the whole kingdom. To us they 
gem to riſe to a conſiderable heighth, and to form a natural 
i Welter from the northern blaſt; but none of them are more 
aan 1200 feet above the level of the valley, or 1368 above 
the ſea. From the ſummit of the higheſt there is one of 
the moſt extenſive, beautiful, and variegated views in Scot- 
land. 
The firſt thing that arreſts the attention, is the amazing ex- 
tent of proſpect that opens all around. At leaſt part of 14, 
if not 16 counties, and perhaps one half of Scotland, is un- 
der the eye at one glance. Though not nearly ſo beautiful 
nd variegated as that from the top of Benlomond, the view 
s richer, and more extenſive. For, being nearly at equal 
liſtances from the Atlantic and the German oceans, the 
rhole extent of the Iſland from eaſt to weſt is viewed at once. 
owards the ſouth and north, the proſpect is ſtill more ex- 
enfive, At a moderate calculation, the area of the whole 
may be 12000 miles. 

The ſtriking contraſt between the Highlands and Lowlands 
is the next thing that attracts the attention. If you turn your 
ye ſouthward from the Frith of Forth to Clyde, and from 
Fentland and Galloway to the Ochils and Kilpatrick hills, the 
rhole ſeems one extended fertile plain; or rather, like a 
beautiful garden ſheltered. on all hands by the ſurrounding 
nountains, and divided into numberleſs beautiful incloſures, 
ke the compactments of a flower garden, | 

Nothing can poſſibly be a more ſtriking contraſt to this, 

than the proſpect to the north. For 70 or 80 miles, it ap- 
pears to be an endleſs ſucceſſion of hill upon hill, overtopping 
one another till they are loſt in the diſtance of the proſpect, 
and blended with the blue clouds or azure tky. In a foggy 
Gy, or froſly morning, the proſpect is truly pictureſque, 
being raiſed entirely above the fog, the whole plain to the 
Vos. XVIII. e ſouth 
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ſouth appears like the ſea in a calm 3 while the hills on the 
north ſeem to raiſe like iſlands out of the main, or like the 
tumultuous waves of the ocean in a ſtorm, 

Though there is ſcarcely a peep between any of the hills; 
the north, yet there is an infinite variety of ſcenery of every 
kind to the ſouth. The friths of Forth and Clyde, with the 
iſlands they contain; a vaſt variety of lakes and rivers, wood 
and wilds, with innumerable rich corn fields and incloſurez; 
the great canal, and villages, towns, cities, and ſhires, ad 
beauty, variety, and grandeur to the whole. 


Soil. —Where there is ſuch an uneven ſurface, there mut 
of courſe be a great variety of ſoil. In general a light ſang 
or gravelly bottom is moſt prevalent z excepting in the rich, 
beautiful, and extenſive valley weſt of the town. It confi 
of a rich loamy fertile ſoil, from 2 to 24 feet thick; and con 
tains upwards of 600 acres. The weſt barony is upon the 
whole the richeſt; approaching often to clay : the eaſt is mort 
gravelly. In ſome places the ſurface is almoſt entirely covere 
with ſmall ſtones, from the quarter of a pound to two or thre 
pounds weight. Theſe, however, are not ſuppoſed to be injv 
rious, but rather an advantage to the ſoil. They are ſaid to pr: 
vent the ground from heaving and caſting the ſeed in ſpring 
to ſheher the tender blade in ſummer. They are ſuppoſed ll. 
wiſe to prevent the ſcorching rays of the ſun from witheri 
the corns,—to retain the moiſture in great drought ; and, 'f 
retaining alſo the heat all the ſummer night, to promote it 
getation. Perhaps the principal advantage is generally owt 
looked; which is, that they throw off a kind of laminois 
rind or ſhell, like the coats of an onion, which, being mis 
with calcareous earth, moulders down and meliorates dhe 
grounds. The fandy ſoil which prevails here, thoug| light 
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and ſuſceptible of much improvement at a moderate expence. 
Being naturally dry, it ſuits beſt with a wet ſummer; and 
would almoſt require a ſhower every day. 


Climate, —Of courſe, it is very well adapted to our climate, 
which is rather watery. As we lie along that line of hills 
which reaches the Atlantic on the weſt, we are expoſed: to 
frequent heavy ſhowers from that quarter; eſpecially when 
the wind is weſterly, which it generally is for nine months in 
the year. The hills at Greenock attract the clouds that riſe 
from the Weſtern Ocean. And, if the wind is high, it con- 
reys them along the whole line of hills. If there is only a 
gentle breeze, which veers a little to the N. W. the clouds 
follow the line of the Clyde, and leave that of the hills at 
Dumbarton or Kilpatrick. This, of courſe, is the point to 
which the huſbandman, in hay time and harveſt, looks with 
exger ſuſpence: And it is a kind of barometer which ſeldom 
fails. For, if the clouds leave the hills at Kilpatrick, and fol- 
low the line of the Clyde, we may reſt aſſured, that we ſhall 
eſcape the ſhower; but we can ſeldom eſcape, when the clouds 
follow the direction of the hills. 

But though the climate is in a certain degree moiſt, it is far 
from being unhealthy, The air is in general pure and ſalu- 
brious z perhaps more ſo than either near the eaſt or weſt coaſt. 
For as we lie at an equal diſtance from both, we are of courſe 
free from the peculiar inconveniences of either. We are ſeldom 
viſited with the fogs which prevail in the eaſt; and are not 
expoſed to the almoſt inceſſant rains, which predominate in 
the weſt. The fogs ſeldom rife ſo high; and the clouds are 
often expended before they reach us. Hence, in ſummer and 
harveſt, the {ky with us is often clear and ſerene 3 when at 
Greenock it is cloudy, dark, and lowring, and on the frith of 
Ferth thick and foggy z as may be ſeen at a diſtance from our 

hills; 
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hills ; and this too not for a day or two occaſionally, or in; fiſts p 
few inftances, but frequently, and for conſiderable periods of two 
time. gl 


Rivers. The rivers in this diſtrict are not very remark. MWtors 
able. The Carron, both for ſize and claſſic fame, claims our Met 
firſt attention. It is, as its name denotes, a winding flrcon; Nas 
eſpecially in as far as it is the boundary of this pariſh. Ibe 1 
bonny links of Carron water are well known, and well deſerve poor 
the appellation. For upwards of 3 Engliſh miles, that river Wmuc 
runs, in a flow ſerpentine courſe, through one of the fineſt, Nche 
richeſt, and moſt extenſive meadows perhaps in Great Bri- Wand 
tain, I ſuppoſe it may contain near a thouſand Scottiſh acres. Wyat 
In ſummer, during the hay-making, it preſents one of the E 
gayeſt and grandeſt ſcenes of the kind to be ſeen any where. bee 

The next in order is the Kelvin. It takes its rife near the 
centre of this pariſh ; and it runs weſtward through the val 
ley, in a flow, oozing, ſerpentine courſe, upwards of four 
Engliſh miles within this pariſh. Hence, it was formerly al- 
ways gorged up at every turn the river took, and overgrown 
with flags, ruſhes, and water-lillies; ſo that it frequently 
overflowed the adjacent valley, giving it the appearance of 
great lake, or conſiderable arm of the fea, By this means, 
the hay in ſummer, and the corn in harveſt, were often 
flooded; and all the lands that lay within water mark were 
greatly injured. | 

About three years ago, Sir Archibald Edmonſtone, Bart. of 
Duntreath, who is proprietor of the lands on the north of the 
river for upwards of 4 miles, propoſed to the heritors on the 
ſouth, to have a new cut made, as wide and deep as to con- 
tain all the waters; and as nearly in a ſtraight line as the fituzr 
tion of the grounds, and the courſe of the river, would allow. 


Fully ſenſible of the advantages of this undertaking, and eaget 
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to promote and encourage it, he generouſly offered to be at 
two thirds of the whole expence ; although, in juſtice, it 
could only have been expected that the one half ſhould have 
fallen to him. Yet, at firſt, only a few of the numerous heri- 
tors on the ſouth, accepted even of theſe advantageous terms 
ſo that, for the firſt ſummer after the contract was made, there 
was only a mile and three quarters of the new cut formed. 

The advantages even of this partial improvement were 
ſoon experienced. The river, in place of oozing through a 
muddy crooked courſe, at the rate of a quarter of a mile in 
the hour, runs within the ſame time, with a ſteady equable 
and full current of two miles; and eaſily diſcharges all the 
water, without the leaſt danger of overflowing its banks. 

Even though this had been the advantage, it would have 
been more than ſufficient to compenſate the proprietors for 
the expence of the work, But this, though a great is one of 
the leaſt of the advantages they now reap. Formerly the val- 
ley on both ſides, being nearly on a level with the ſurface of 
the river, even when there was no flood, was of courſe, 
gorged with water; ſo that the meadows were almoſt impaſ- 
able for cattle at any time. Even part of the arable lands 
was often almoſt in the ſame ſtate ; and was of conſequence 
unproduCtive, unleſs in very dry ſeaſons. At all times, the 
crops of hay and corn, before they could be prepared for che 
ſtack or the barn, were dragged from the fields to a dryer 
dtuation, with prodigious labour, and conſiderable expence ; 
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and what was of as much conſequence, with great loſs of 
time. Now it is otherwiſe, the cattle have acceſs to the 
meadows at all times. Even in winter, when they were for- 
merly like one continued lake, they are now fit for paſture. 
And in ſummer, the hay may be made where it grows, and 
Waggons drive along the grounds which were formerly a 
Wraſs, As there is a fall of about 18 feet in the courſe of 

the 
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the whole new cut, and as it is generally four, though 
many places fix feet below the ſurface of the adjacent groungy 
it ſerves as a general drain to the whole valley. So that even 
furrow which was formerly a little water ditch, and eren 
ditch which was formerly gorged up to the brink, is, or mach! 
be e ſily drained ; by this means, 300 acres of meadow mall I 
be turned into arable land; 60 acres of moſs into meadoy, a fu 
and 500 acres of the fineſt arable land in the pariſh, may u 
rendered of double value, in the courſe of a few years; a 
that too, at very little expence. 

Theſe advantages were ſeen by all the moment the fi 
part of the cut was finiſhed. So that it was an eaſy matte 
to procure the concurrence of all the heritors of the ſouth 
for extending it nearly two miles farther, the following ſun 
mer; and that too, upon more equal terms. Of courſe, tle cif: 
advantages arriſing from the work were extended in pt han 
portion. jud; 

The plan was formed, and executed under the inſpecliu ren 
of Mr Robert Whitworth Engineer. And like all his otbhe the 
undertakings in this country, gave great and general ſatisſae wh 
tion. To prevent all diſputes, and if poſſible any law (ui thr: 
two arbiters were mutually choſen by the heritors on ti: to 
ſouth and north, to mark out the line of the new cut, nM thr 
conſiſtency with the plan propoſed, to judge of and determine up! 
any difference, and to aſcertain the comparative value of ay wa 
little parcel of ground that fell to be exchanged, or to VIM foy 
ſold. | nec 

The dimenſions of the cut are various, in proportion 08 at 
the quantity of water it receives. For a mile at the to wi 
where there is only a ſmall river, it is only from 18 to , tit) 
feet wide at the ſurface, by 10 or 12 at the bottom. But mi 
it receives new acceſſions of water, it was proportionally et 


larged. $0 that the ſecond mile, it is 22 or 24 at the ta »: 
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by 14 or 16 at the bottom. And the loweſt and remaining 
part of it, is 28 by 16 or 18. Of courſe, the whole cut is 


if a regular form, ſloping gradually on each fide, and happi- 


ly proportioned to the quantity of water it is meant to diſ- 


charge. 

The expence of the whole was not above L. 600 ſterling z 
2 ſum which is indeed very inconſiderable, when compared 
with the advantages of the work. The ſame contractor un- 
dertook both parts of the cut, but at different prices. The 
firſt part he engaged to cut for 2d a cubic yard. But in 
that caſe, he was not bound to form the banks into a regular 
ſloping ridge, but only to lay down the earth regularly, at 
eaſt a yard diſtant from the edge of the cut. And it was 
underſtood, that each tenant or proprietor, would at his 
kiſure, and at very ſmall expence, form it into a regular 
bank. As this was neglected by many, it was therefore 
judged moſt adviſeable, to contract not only for cutting the 
remaining part, but for forming the banks. Of courſe, 2dz 
the cubic yard was offered, and accepted: and as the 
whole courſe was either a fine rich ſolid mould, from two to 
three feet deep, or a ſtiff clay mixed with moſs, it was found 
to be a reaſonable allowance. The bank on either ſide is 
three feet from the edge of the cut, and for the moſt part 
upwards of three feet high. And as they ſlope equally both 
ways like a ridge, they may be ploughed at pleaſure, or 
fown with graſs-ſeeds. If at any future period it ſhould be 
neceſſary, they may eaſily be raiſed a foot or two feet higher 
at the ſummit ; leaving a water courſe, of from 30 to 40 feet 
vide, from bank to- bank, ſo as to contain double the quan- 
tity of water. For one foot at top would nearly contain as 
much as four at bottom. 

It may be worthy of obſcryation, that as ſoon as the work 
Fas Contracted for, numbers from Engiand and Ircland, as 

well 
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well as Scotland, flocked to it. So that it was finiſhed i 


T 
the courſe of a few months. The Scotch and Iriſh for che ter 
moſt part, uſed the ſpade and wheel-barrow ; and by thei 151 
amazing perſeverance, working from ſun rife, till ſun ſet I 


they made great wages, and greatly expedited the work, 
But in wet weather they were much retarded. The plank WW 7 
became ſlippery, their ſpades and wheel-barrows were all clot 
ted over with mud and clay, ſo as to become very cumber. 
ſome. Though they excelled the Engliſh at other times, by 
their perſeverance, they were in wet weather far behind, 
For the Engliſh ſeldom or never uſed the barrow ; but only 
a light narrow ſpade, about 18 inches long, and 6 inches 
wide; and ſcooped or hollowed out in the mouth. With 
this they threw out wedges of earth and clay, from the 
deepeſt part of the cut, over their ſhoulder, with the greateſt 
eaſe and expedition, to the diſtance of 6 or 10 yards. This 
appeared to me a ſimple, ſafe, and very expeditious method; 
and peculiarly adapted to ſuch a work, in ſuch a ſoil. 

The whole cut has now the appearance of a ſmall canal, 
And it the banks were planted with willows, or even one 
hedge row of them, they would ſoon adorn the whole plain; 
and become a valuable article to the proprietors. 

Excepting theſe two rivers, there are none elſe in this 
pariſh ; though there is a variety of rills, rivulets and burns. 
The moſt remarkable of theſe is the Garrel burn. This, 3s 
its name denotes, is a rough, rapid, turbulent fiream. lis er 
whole courſe is in this pariſh, and does not exceed 4 miles Wi; 
Yet in a mile and a half, it falls nearly 1coo feet. 50 that Ma 
there is a great number of cataracts, and water falls in is Wh, 
courſe. But though very romantic, and even awful in n 
times of a great flood, yet as none of them are above 50 feet MW: 
perpendicular, they are not very diſtinguiſhed. f 
This WW 
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ied "WW This burn formerly poured all its ſtream into the Kelvin; 
or the Netter running cloſe by the north ſide of the town. But about 
their 25 years ago, it was carried off by the canal company, by a 
in ſet, W211 canal, about a quarter of a mile above the town, into a 
work. urge reſervoir about a mile to the eaſt. 

Plank WW The remaining burns are ſmall in compariſon with this. 
Il clot And they are only diſtinguiſhed by the great number and va- 
umber. nety of water falls, and milns erected upon them. 

ty bo WW The Inchwood burn is the boundary of this pariſh on the 
hind, Wet. Next to that, is the Quinzie burn, on which there is 
n only e lint and a corn miln. On the Garrel burn, there is a ful- 

Inches ers miln, a lint and a buffing, a meal and a barley miln, 

With WE In the eaſt barony there is Shaw-end burn; on which 
m the tere is a threſhing miln near its ſource, and a lint and buf- 
reatek fing, a barley, a corn, and a ſnuff miln farther down, and 

This below the great reſervoir. Near the eaſtern extremity of the 
ethod; pariſh, is Auchincloch burn; on which there is in the courſe 
of 60 yards, three lint milns, three buffing milns, and a 
corn miln; and all of them, are well ſupplied with water. 


canal. 
en one 


Plain; Bridges. It is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay, that along the 


courſe of the great high road to Glaſgow, there are bridges 
acroſs all thoſe rivulets. On Inchwood- burn, at Inchwood ; 
on Quinzie burn, at a farm houſe of that name; on Garrel 
burn, at the town of Kilſyth; on Shaw-end-burn, at Shaw- 
end; and on Auchincloch-burn, at Auchincloch. Along the 
lame line of road, there is a number of ſmaller arches, 
thrown over the ſeveral rivulets that croſs it; which ſcarcely 
deſerve to be mentioned. But the bridge of Carron over that 
nrer; and of Auchinſtenie over the Kelvin, are the largeſt, 
and by much the moſt remarkable within the pariſh, The 
lormer conſiſts of one large and a ſmall arch. The latter of 


x ſmall arches. Of courſe its appearance is rather ſingular, 
Vol. XVIII. F f and 
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and it has ſomething of the air of antiquity about it. pg 
haps it is not unlike ſome of the Roman aqueducts. 

For this reaſon, ſeveral diſtinguiſhed antiquarians of raj 
and literature have ſuppoſed it to be a Roman bridge, 
far as. I could learn, they have been diſpoſed to be of thi 
opinion, principally, becauſe it is within half a mile of t 
great Roman wall, preciſely at an equal diſtance from th 
eaſt and weſt end of it, acroſs the valley, which was tit 
boundary of their dominions; and at the only narrow p 
over which a bridge could conveniently be thrown ; at lei 
if that valley, as was ſuppoſed, was at that time either x 
extended lake or impaſſable moraſs. a 

Beſides theſe extrinſic circumſtances, the bridge was ſup 
poſed to bear in itſelf evident marks of its being a Romm 
antique. It was narrow, being only about g feet wide; i 
had no edges, at leaſt, none above 4 inches high; and abort 
all, it had a /emiza or foot path, of hewn ſtone, about 10 
inches wide on either fide. 


ally 


But all theſe circumſtances put together, though in tit 
eyes of an antiquarian they may ſeem to amount nearly t! 
demonſtration, mult give way to ſtubborn facts. 

In cutting the courſe of the Kelvin, not 20 yards be'or 
this bridge, there was found the remains of a paved ford « 
cauſeway, built together with wood, which was ſtill entir; 
a few horſes ſhoes, and pieces of iron were found in i 
This revived the general ſuſpicion, that the bridge was not 
old as was ſuppoſed; and a tradition that about 100 feat 
ago a man and horſe periſhed in paſſing this ford. But 
what put the matter beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, auf 
confirms the above tradition is, that among the late Lot 
Kilſyth's old papers, of which I ſhall have occafion to ſpe 
afterwards, I find that his Lordſhip made application to the 


quarter Seſſions at Stirling, in the year 1670, for mone) b 
| ere 
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rect a bridge acroſs the Kelvin, at Auchinſterrie, In theſe 
yapers the preciſe ſum is ſtared, the name of the maſon who 
uilt the bridge, is likewiſe mentioned; and there are people 
ive, who recollect to have ſeen a ſtone on the weſt edge of 
the bridge, with the above date upon it. 
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Lakes, £c.—There are no natural lakes in this pariſh. 
But the great reſervoir above mentioned, is perhaps one of 
the largeſt and moſt beautiful artificial ſheets of water in the 
ingdom. It is of an oval form, fully three quarters of a 
nile long, and ſome what leſs than half a mile in breadth ; and 
it covers upwards of 70 acres. The country around it is 


rugged and uneven, and gives the whole a romantic air. A 
as ſup 


1 few firs are planted at the eaſt end, and in an ifland near 
oma 


the weſt end of the lake. They thrive very well, and add 
nriety and beauty to the whole. The expence of this work 
was very inconſiderable, in compariſon of the ſurface and 


ide; it 
d abort 


)out 10 . . — 
quantity of water it contains. It was originally an extenſive 


bollow, as if ſcooped out for the purpoſe, by the hand cf 


in 0 ture. At one place only, there was a decp opening, 
arly u bout 100 feet wide at the bottom, and 200 yards at the 
top. By filling this up to the heighth of about 25 feet, the 
s beo ork was at once completed. And by leaving a fluice in 
ford de centre, it can be filled or emptied at pleaſure. The 
ay whole is finiſhed in a maſterly and ingenious manner. 
d in : This lake abounds with fiſh : and, if it were not occaſion- 
5 8 J ally let out in the drought of ſummer to ſupply the great ca- 
fo 5 nal, it would furniſh abundance of perch and trout at afl 
: 7 mes, and of the very beſt qualiiy. The lade that runs from 
my it, and communicates with the canal, is one of the beſt 
r hel ſtreams for trouting in the pariſh :; but it is only a ſtream ; 
9 therefore not to be compared with the river Carron. 
2 This, in its whole extent, from its riſe till it reaches the 


T f 2 Forth, 


eres 
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Forth, is one of the fineſt rivers in Scotland. The quantity, 
quality, and ſize of the trout,—the endleſs variety of pools 
and ſtreams,—and the openneſs of its banks, all concur i 
rendering it the fayourite retreat of the angler : In ſo mud, 
that people of all ranks, and from a conſiderable diſtance, re. 
Cort to it in the fiſhing ſeaſon ; and there is ſcarcely a peaſant 
or ſhepherd on its banks, who is not eager in purſuit of thi 
amuſement, and eminent in the art. Where the river i; 
rapid and turbulent, and of a clear channelly bottom, the fiſhes 
are ſmaller and whiter after being dreſſed : but in the larger 
and deeper pools, eſpecially as far as it is the boundary d 
this pariſh, where it is for the moſt part a large, deep, wind- 
ing river, they are redder when drefſed, and darker when 
caught, and much larger in ſize. J have ſeen them two, three, 
and even four pounds weight ; and from 18 to 24 inches long, 

and full grown *. 
The Kelvin, and all its tributary ſtreams, at leaſt before i 
wi 


There is a tradition, that fiſh were much more abundant 50 or 100 yea 
ago than now. It is even ſaid, that before the Partick miln-dam was erechel 
over the Kelvin, ſalmon in ſpawning time came up as far as Kilſyth, aud 
were to be found in every pool. It is certain that none have been found 
ſince. | 

The reaſons why the ſmall fiſh are leſs abundant, may be, 

1ſt, That there is much more lime uſed as manure than formerly : And 
it is allowed that the lees of lime are deſtructive both to the fiſh and then 
ſpawn. 

2dly, There is much more flax raiſed. Being watered in the rills 2nd 
rivulets, it pollutes the ſtreams, and renders the water noxious to all, and fatal 
to many. 

3dly, Drag-nets and pock-nets, i. e. nets in the form of a bag, are often 
uſed, though contrary to law: all the larger fiſh are by that means det 
troyed. i f 

athly, As none of the heritors reſide, fiſhing is quite a common privileg 
with us; It is of courſe the amuſement of every idler, 
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was cut and ſtreightened, furniſhed a conſiderable quantity 
of fine trout. The pools were numerous and large. But, 
being a muddy flow running river, it became a harbour for 
pikes : This voracious animal preyed upon the ſmall fiſh. 
But now, that the courſe of the river is open and clear, and 
free of pools, the trout muſt in time become more abundant z 
whereas the pike. can find little or no harbour. 

The great canal, in all likelihood, will prove a very ample 
ſource of ſupply for all kinds of fiſh that delight in a ſtagnant 
muddy water. Perch, pike, and brozes, already abound. 
The firſt, though numberleſs, and caught even by children 
with the greateſt eaſe, are as yet for the moſt part very ſmall, 
They ſeldom exceed 6 inches, though I have ſeen them a foot 
long. The pike are both abundant and fully grown: ſome- 
times they are from 10 to 29 lib. weight; but for the molt 
part from one to four. They are generally caught by lines 
baited ; ſeldom or never with the rod and fly: and it is 
only the amuſement of children to catch them, the trye 
angler ſeldom thinks it worthy of his attention, 
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Springs. —There is perhaps no diſtrict where there is 

a greater variety and abundance of ſprings, Along the whole 
brow of the hills they abound ; and they are equally remark- 
able for the quantity and quality of the water they ſend forth. 
There is one or two ſo copious, that during the heat of ſum- 
mer they will each fill a pipe of 3, perhaps 4 inches diameter 
and the water of almoſt all of them is as pure as cryſtal. Two 
have been conſecrated to their tutelar ſaints, and {till bear 
heir reſpective names; the one is called Sc. Tartan's, per- 
haps a contraction of St. Tallertan's ; the other, which ſeems 
to have attracted the attention of our forefathers for many 
generations, is called St Mirron's. There is a third that goes 
dy the name of Kittyfriſt well. There is no ſuperſtitions ve- 
neration 
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neration paid, nor any virtue aſcribed to the waters of any 
them. The laſt mentioned is rather regarded as noxious; 
And the waters of it are ſaid to have proved fatal to the yn. 
wary traveller: But this ſeems to be a vulgar prejudice, 
The water appears pure and ſalubrious; but as it lies upon 
the hilly road to Stirling, and near the very ſummit of the 
hill, perhaps ſome traveller, in the fervid noon of a ſum- 
mer's day, overheated with the fatigue of climbing, may 
have raſhly taſted or drunk liberally of the cooling ſpring, 
This, at all events, muſt have been dangerous. Perhaps, at 
one time or another, it may have proved fatal. 

There is one mineral ſpring in this pariſh, about a quarter 
of a mile above the town, and near the old manſion-houſe of 
Kilſyth. It ſeems to be a ſtrong chalybeate; and is faid to 
have been much reſorted to in former times, and deemed 
medicinal in certain nervous affections of the ſtomach. lt is 
now fo totally neglected, that it is not eaſy for a ſtranger ts 
diſtinguiſh the place where it was. I know of no chemical 
analyſis having been made of the water; but, as it taſtes and 
imells ſomewhat like rotten eggs, or the ſcourings of a foul 
gun, as it makes hlver black, and wood of a reddiſh yellow, 
Jam diſpoſed to think it is impregnated with a conſiderable 
guantity of ſulphur. 


-In one of our lime quarries there are 
evidently ſome ſprings of a pctrifying quality, but none el 
any note. 


Ainerals.The mineralogy of the pariſh would fill a vo- 
lume; and might engage the attention of the natural hiſtori- 
an for a life time. As I do not pretend to be an adept in that 
icience, I ſhall only give a general glance at the ſubject. 

The firſt article I ſhall mention, is the iron-ſtone. In 
both extremities, and near the centre of the pariſh, this has 
been found; and there are favourable appearances in a vanes 
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y of other places: excepting at Banton, in the eaſt barony, 
+ has not been wrought to any conſiderable extent; but it is 
upwards of 25 years ſince it was firſt wrought there by the 
Carron Company; and it continues to be wrought to a con- 
ſderable extent, ſtill furniſhing generally about 5000 tons 
every year. The number of miners has been various, but in 
general ſrom 50 to 60; and as there is ſtill a great field re- 
maining, it may employ as many hands, and furniſh as great 
2 quantity for many years to come. It conſiſts in general of 
ſeveral ſtrata, from 4 to 14 inches thick ; ſeparated from each 
other by their ſeams of clay or dalk, and ſubdivided by per- 
pendicular fiſſures into ſmall ſquare wedges, from fix inches 
to two feet. ; 

Theſe ſ:ams are principally the property of William Cadell, 
Eſq. of Carron-park ; though ſome part of them belongs to 
the Carron Company. 

In the weſt barony belonging to Sir Archibald Edmonſton, 
there is a very uncommon collection of ball iron ſtones ; 
theſe are of a beautiſul form, and exquiſite richneſs and qua- 
ity. They are uniformly of one ſhape ; reſembling a round 
lat topped loaf of bread, or an apple pudding; but they are 
of all ſizes from a quarter of an inch to 12 inches dia- 
meter. 

When broken or cut aſunder, they exhibit within a great 
rariety of ſquare partitions; theſe are generally filled with 
white ſpar, which the old foſſiliſts call ſeptaria. But I have 
len them quite empty; and beautifully excavated like a 
honeycomb. Being pretty hard, they receive a fine poliſh ; 
and they have been wrought up by marble cutters into orna- 
ments, in-laid work, or cabinets. Some of them are truly 
beautiful; but their intrinſic value conſiſts in the fine quality 
and great quantity of iron which they contain ; they are ſup- 

poſed to be the richeſt that have eyer been found. The Car- 
ron 
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ron Company, who buy up all the iron-ſtone in this parig, 
and in almoſt all this county, pay for this at the rate of gs per 
ton delivered at their works, or on the banks of the great ci. 
nal. But this is generally allowed to be a price very inade. 
quate to its value, which is comparatively great. For the mot 
part theſe balls are found in a deep bank of blaes. They lie 
in regular ſtrata, at unequal and irregular diſtances. But the 
balls of each ſtratum are generally of the ſame ſize ; toward 
the top of the bank, they are ſmaller, and larger be. 
low. Though the balls, when collected, are valuable, y: 
the quantity of blaes is ſo great, in compariſon with th: 
quantity of iron-ſtone, and the ſtrata are at ſuch a diſtance, 
that it never can be wrought to a great extent with much ad. 
vantage. Yet, as it lies on the courſe of a rapid burn, and 
as the blaes is ſoft and friable, there are conſiderable quanti- 
ties of it waſhed down daily, but eſpecially at every flood; 
while the balls are left behind. It is in this way chiefly that 
they have been hitherto collected. 

Immediately under the bank of blaes in which this ball 
iron ſtone is lodged, there is a very fine poſt of lime-ſtone. In 
ſome places it is only 3 or 4, but for the moſt part 7 or 8 fett 
thick. It is a conglomeration of ſmall ſhells, of all ſizes, from 
an inch diameter, till they become ſo ſmall as to be inviſibl 
to the naked eye. Their form is as various as their ſize: 
but for the moſt part, they are long and cylindrical, and 
ſomewhat like a ſcrew. I believe the technical name for 
ſuch is orthoceratitæ. They are generally ſuppoſed to be 
an extraneous foſſil ; for the original ſhell has not yet been 
diſcovered in any of the frequented ſeas. "The greateſt pert 
of theſe are very ſmall ; though I have ſeen ſome an inch in 
diameter; and 3 or 4 inches long. 

At one time, I had occaſion to pick up a | petrifaCtion 


rather of an uncommon ſuape, ſize, and colour. It was Jod. 
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gd in the clay above the lime ; and it reſembled much an 
clephant's tooth, at leaſt it was of the colour of ivory, and as 
ſmooth, It was preciſely of the form of a large tooth or 
{mall crooked horn, about an inch and a half diameter at the 
baſe, and tapering till it terminated in a ſharp point. The wa- 
ter that oozes through the fiſſures of this poſt of lime is clearly 
of a petrifying quality. And all theſe apertures are filled 
with clay and petrified ſhells, Where this poſt is thickeſt, 
which is at a place called Weſtſide, it has been wrought for 
ſome years by mining, and has been burnt in draw-kilns. 
As the roof is good, the poſt generally 7 or 8 feet thick, and 
divided into ſquare cubes by horizontal and perpendicular fiſ- 
ſures, it is wrought to much advantage, at a very moderate 
erpence. It may be wrought for ages, for the poſt ſeems 
inexhauſtible. And it is nearly yoo feet above the level of 
the valley, and muſt therefore always be level free. 

As it conſiſts almoſt entirely of ſhells, it is of courſe, of 
the beſt quality; and contains the greateſt quantity of calca- 
reous earth, and the leaſt proportion of ſand of any lime per- 
haps in Scotland. Therefore the demand for it is great, and 
creaſes every year. Conſiderable quantities of it have been 
lent to Glaſgow, by the great canal. But the greateſt part 
is employed in this pariſh, and in the pariſhes of Kirkintul- 
loch, Cumbernauld, and Cadder. Upwards of 1000 chal- 
ders have been ſold this ſummer ; though the work is proper- 
ly ſpeaking, in its infancy. It is ſold at ſo low a rate as 8s 
the chalder, or 6d per boll, and is the cheapeſt lime in this 
neighbourhood, - though it is the beſt. The boll is * to 
three firlots of corn meaſure. 

Below this, about a quarter of a mile, and in the courſe of 
the ſame burn, there is another poſt of lime. It is of a very 
tree grain; and of a duſky marble colour, capable of a fine 
poliſh, But as the poſt is thin, not exceeding 45 inches, 

Vol. XVIII. Ge and 
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and is covered with a deep bank of blaes, from 10 to zo 
get thick, and without a proper roof, it can never be min. 
ed, nor even removed without conſiderable expence. 

In a varicty of other places, there are favourable appear. 
ances of lime ; eſpecially in the eaſt barony. Near the cen. 
tre of it, at a farm called Berry-hill, there are ſeveral ſtrata 
of lime, which have been wrought to advantage. But it; 
much more ſandy, and contains leſs calcareous earth; and i; 
in every reſpect, of a coarſer quality. Yet, as there is a 
good roof, and, as it may at all times be wrought level free; 
as it conſiſts of ſeveral ſtrata, of above 6 or 8 inches thick, 
with interſtices of clay about the ſame thickneſs; and as it is 
divided into ſmall ſquare wedges by perpendicular fiſſures, it 
is wrought with eaſe and little expence ; ſeldom or never re- 
quiring the force of powder. But the road to it is ſteep, 
and in bad repair; therefore the demand for it has not been 
great, except from the immediate neighbourhood. 

I ſuppoſe however, that there may be at leaſt 1500, if not 

1800 chalders e thrown out ſrom the three poſts put 
together. 

Beſides theſe, which have all been turned to account, there 
is about a quarter of a mile above Weſt-fide, a vein of copper, 
which was wrought about 60 or 70 years ago, by order of 
the York building company. Of this, I could not have given 
any diſtin account; unleſs it had been examined by the in- 
genious Mr Raſpe, in the year 1791. As his report is very 
accurate, and now before me, I ſhall ſtate it in his own 


words, in the note below “. 
In 


J examined a drift, which had been driven into the fide of the bil 
near Corri, many years ago. And found in it a vein of reddiſh heavy ſpat, 
or vitriolated barytes. It has been very prepoſterouſſy ſhut up, with a view 


** as it would appear of preventing or diſcouraging any farther trial. For © 
« the 


tro 
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a In a variety of places, but eſpecially in the farm of Dun- 

trocher, about a mile above the town of Kilſyth, and in the 
At. Gg2 valley 
* the drift was horizontal, it could not occaſion any danger to cattle. I had 
8 « it opened for me, juſt wide enough for me to creep in, on all fours. I 
It 18 


# found the drift within very narrow, 8 fathoms upon the run of the vein, 
dis & which is north and ſouth. At the forehead a ſhort croſs drift appeared eaſt 


13 2 « and weſt, full of a ruſſy clay as it were, upon a croſs goſſan, or clay vein, 
re; the thickneſs of which remains as yet undetermined. The heavy ſpar vein 
nick, ſeems here to be interrupted by it; though it may probably con- 
i; * time a good way beyond it. For it appears clearly, in the face of 
it 4 the brace, many fathoms ſouth and ſouth weſt, the other way: that there 
85 It 


is no doubt of its being a regular ſpar vein of a cenſideralie length and 
x re- * width. In the drift, it is about 2 feet, and in the above mentioned ſouth 
teep, ot ſouth weſt end, rather more than that even at the graſs.” 
been Conſidering that this kind of heavy ſpar is the conſtant matrix and at- 
# tendant of metals of all the veins and works which I have ſeen and ex- 
# amined in the Ochil hills and Highlands ;—that the vein is favourably 
E ſituated in high ground, on the very edge of the hill; that conſequently, it 
$ put may be undercut very deep by ſhort flanking levels; and chicfly, that 
in ſome parts, it is thinly ſprinkled with copper ore, I think it my duty, to 
there recommend a flight trial of it, by a couple of trial pits of 3 or 4 fathoms, as 
alſo by a couple of coſteening pits or trenches, upon and beyond the croſs 


pper, 5 "+ TIT 

goſſan, or clay vein in the forehead of the old drift. 
ler ol The coſt of this trial will probably not exceed L. 25 Qerling. And the 
given ' reſult of it whatever it may be, will be ſatisfactory; whether ore be fonnd, 
he in- or only the nature of the vein aſcertained fully, as a road for ſpirited ſpe- 


culators to venture upon hereafter.” 

The above report is ſo accurate and important, that I truſt it will not bs 
ought tedious. And the following clauſe, 1 think, merits attention. 
Higher up in the Haleſtain burn, I ſaw large maſſes of grey, and variegat- 


In ed, dull coloured flint; yellow and red jaſper, with nod-ls of agate 

; and porphyry, If the jaſper could be traced here to a regular body, which 

ze bill 'snot unlikely, lap'daries might be ſupplied from hence, very cheap; or 
V * ther, lapidary mils might be ſet up in the burn, or at Ki'fyth, to great 
12 view arantage, For this jaſper is of a very fine grain; and ſome how or other 
wy inds its way already to the lapidaries aud ſcal cogravcrs, at Edinburgh 


ad Londen,” 
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valley alſo, there are favourable appearances of a clay mar. 
But as no ttial has been made of it, I cannot ſpeak with cer. 
tainty, either of its quantity or qualities. 

About a quarter of a mile ſouth of the town, within 30 
yards of Auchenſterrie bridge, and 100 of the great cam 
there is a valuable and inexhauſtible quarry of baſaltes. 

The whin- ſtone rock is from 20 to 30 feet high; and x; 
there is very little ſurface upon it, it may be wrought at: 
ſmall expence; more eſpecially, as it is in many places in. 
terſeted by horizontal and perpendicular fiſſures, whereby 
it is cut into blocks of all different ſizes. It is peculiar 
adapted for cauſeways, or paving the ſtreets of any populou 
city. The ſtone is ſolid, compact, and durable; yet though 
extremely hard, and therefore capable of receiving a very fit 
poliſh, it is very free, and eaſily formed into almoſt any ſhape. 
The prevailing colour of it is a fate blue, beautifully freckled 
with little white nodules. 

The demand for this ſtone has been conſiderable, Seven 
thouſand tons have been annually conveyed up the great e- 
nal to Glaſgow, and the neighbourhood ; and it is ſaid to 
be equal in quality to any ſtone that has been found. Thougt 
at the diſtance of 14 miles, as it is conveyed by water, i 
can be furniſhed at as cheap a rate, as if it were within 3 
4 miles of that city. a 

I may add, that near the centre of this pariſh, in the Git 
rel glen, about half a mile above the town, there is one d 


the richeſt, fineſt, and moſt beautiful poſts of free-ſtone in 
| Great 
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I have ſeen ſome of theſe myſelf, they are beautiful indeed. Specimens! 
each are in the poſſeſion of Mr Robert Wilſon at Banton, who has with much 
labour and ingenuity, made a beautful and pretty complete collection of e 
minerals and foſſils of this pariſh. It would be a happy circumſtance if then 
was in every pariſh a cabinet or collection ef the fame kind. 
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Creat Britain; and happily it is inexhauſtible. The colour 
of it is exquiſite z for the moſt part, it is a beautiful white, 
with a tinge of yellow. But ſome of it is finely variegated 
with brown and yellow veins, like marble. Other parts of 
it are decorated with the moſt delicate vegetable impreſſions, 
a black as coal. Some of theſe are as ſmall as a hair, and 
when the ſtone is finely poliſhed, they are a beautiful contraſt 
to the reſt of the maſs. I believe no free-ſtone is capable 
of a finer poliſh. For though it is ſoft and eafily wrought 
when firſt brought from the quarry, it becomes daily whit- 
er and harder when expoſed to the weather, It becomes 
hard, white, and of a fine conſiſtence; and ſo durable, as to 
and all weather, and ſuit every climate. Of courſe, it is 
equally calculated for building above or below the ſurface of 
the earth or water; and for the fineſt ornaments, and ſtrong- 
eſt and coarſeſt pieces of architecture. In the erection of 
bridges, where it is expoſed to the conſtant attrition of the 
water, and in paving ſtreets, it is particularly uſeful. Of 
courſe, it is much eſteemed in Glaſgow, and wherever it is 
known. Many ſtreets in the New Town of Glaſgow are 
paved with it; and it has been formed into ſome of the 
fineſt ornaments, ſuch as vaſes, columns, and fretted work. 
The demand for it is great, and it is fold at a reaſon- 
able price. Even when delivered at Glaſgow in blocks, 
it is only 2s the yard for pavement; and there are upwards 
of 1000 tons conveyed to Glaſgow by the great canal every 

year *, 
I am convinced if its value were known, there would be 
a greater demand for it than there is from many places of Scot- 
land, 


This quarry is ſet at L. 40 ſterling annually. Each quarier is allowed 74+ 
the yard, for his work. Land carriage to the canal coſts 3 pence per yard; 
for lordſhip 3 pence ; trackage and tonnage in the canal are trifling. 
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land, but eſpecially from England. For if free“ ſtones ys 
conveyed to London from the country north of Aberdeen on 
the eaſt coaſt, and from Steyenſton in the county of Ayr a 
the weſt, they certainly might be conveyed with equal adran- 
tage from Kilſyth. The great canal paſſes within leſs than: 
mile of this quarry ; and I am perſuaded, that a load of Ki. 
ſyth free-ſtone either roughly formed or in the block, would 
be a valuable commodity of the kind. For if fold in Lon. 
don at L. 1: 128. the ton, as free-ſtone of inferior quality is, 
it might furniſh a very liberal freight, or as ballaſt prove : 
profitable branch of trade. 

The poſt is generally from 10 to 15 feet, and lies upon a 
ſeam of coal about as many inches thick. There are a great 
variety of coal ſtalks, rifing from this ſeam, like trees from 
the ſurface of the earth. Some of them are 6, 10, or 20 feet 
long in proportion to the depth of the free-ſtone z and they 
differ as much in diameter as in length, being of all ſizes 
from an inch to 2 feet. Ti::ſe are juſtly eſteemed by philo- 
ſophers objects of great curioſity. And they have fur- 
niſhed matter for much ſpeculation ; they reſemble exceed- 
ly a petrifaction: and yet the ſubſtance is not calcarious carth, 
but ſolid free-ſtone of ſimilar texture with the circumjacent 
rock. I have in my poſſc ſſion, one the largeſt and moſt beau- 
tiful that has hitherto been found. It is nearly 16 inches in 
diameter, and 6 feet 9g inches in length, of a compact folid 
maſs. For the original ſtem when entire was upwards of 
12 feet long; but the top, as is generally the caſe, was leis 
ſolid, and mouldered down or was eaſily broken when ex- 
poſed to the open air. In ſhape, colour, and appearance, 
ic preciſely reſembles the trunk of a thorn tree; in ſo much, 
that every ſtranger at firſt view ſuppoſes it to be one. It ſeems 
to be of equal ſolidity with any part of the maſs; and the 
ſurface of it is brautifully fretted with regular indentations 

much 
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nuch like the ſurface of a fir top. Beſides theſe, there are 
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nk of an old yew, or thorn tree. It is unneceſlary to ſay, 
ut the circumjacent caſe bears a ſimilar impreſſion, only 
verſed. But it deſerves to be mentioned, that within the 
me trunk, and at different angles, there lie a variety of 
naller ones, from two to three inches diameter. Theſe are 
dom parallel to one another, and cannot be extracted 
rithout deſtroying the large trunk; but when extracted, they 
bew beautiful impreſſions; finer by much than the larger 
unk. Theſe ſometimes branch out into regular ramifica- 
ons at top, as they almoſt always do at bottom; and the 
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maller the branch the finer and more delicate the impreſ- 
ns upon its ſurface; in ſo much, that the ſmalleſt will 
ear and almoſt require to be examined by the microſcope. 
rave one of them lately to a gentleman, who promiſed to 
ad it to Weir's muſeum, | 


| lizes ke is unneceſſary to add, for I believe it is a common thing, 
Philo: t there are uniformly vegetable impreſſions along the baſe 
e fur - Wi the coal and ſurface of the dalk or blaes. Theſe are ſo 
xceed 


aaleſsly varied, that I cannot pretend, nor would it be pro- 


earth, ¶ to attempt an enumeration of them. 

jacent 

beau- Cal. The only article that remains to be mentioned, is the 
bes in eil. This has been wrought for ages; and is ſtill abundant, I 
t folid Wilt inexhauſtible. The ſeams are various, and of very different 
rds of Wulity. The coal in the weſt barony, is one of the beſt I 
as leſs i ſaw. It burns clear, laſts long, gives a good heat, and 
en ex- kes, ſo that the very droſs of it is valuablez and makes a 
rances Ker fire than moſt other coals. Happily for us this ſeam is 
much, Wow wrought to a conſiderable extent, and promiſes to be a 
ſeems lng benefit to this pariſh and the neighbourhood. Robert 
ad the umore, Eſq. of Ballakinrain, is at preſent the tackſman; 
tations | | 
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and as he is a gentleman of a liberal mind, and public ſpiri, 
I have no doubt that he will carry on the work with ſucceh 
and to a great extent. This ſame ſeam has been wrought fo 
generations in different places of the weſt barony ; but i 
was given up for many years, till lately the work was te. 
vived. 

The coal in the eaſt barony, eſpecially at Banton and Glen 
Garrel, is of an inferior quality. But for that reaſon, iti; 
uſeful] for a variety of purpoſes which the other could not ſ 
well ſerve. It gives an uncommon heat, but upon being ex. 
poſed to the air, it moulders down into droſs. And whe 
thrown into a chimney, it is ſo brittle, that whenever it i; 
touched, it turns into a powder or mere gum. But in u 
oven, or furnace, or ſmith's forge, it is of great ſervice : ani 
is one of the beſt coals for theſe purpoſes in the kingdom, 0! 
courſe, there is a great demand for it from printheld 
and other public works, and from ſmiths, for 6, 10, or 1: 
miles round. 

None of thoſe coals are far below the ſurface. Of courle, 
they are eaſily kept level free. In the weſt barony, the ſean 
is generally from 4 to 12, and in the eaſt from 12 to 16 fathon 
deep. The ſtrata in Glen Garrel, where coal has been 
wrought for 50 years without interruption, lie generally in thx 
following order : 

1ſt, Soil and rubble. 

2d, A thin bed of blaes, or ſometimes channel. 

3d, A poſt of free-ſtone, from 10 to 20 feet thick. 

4th, Indurated ſhivers, blaes, or ſometimes in its place 
a thin ſeam. of coal 11 inches thick. 

In the eaſt end of the -pariſh, at a place called Bui, 
is the richeſt and beſt ſeam of coal; but it is not level fre 
and therefore would require a fire engine. It has be 


wrought to a conſiderable extent. I find that Lord Kilſyth, 
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ordered it to be opened in the year 1670. There are near 
ly 100 coal pits that have been wrought. 

In general, the dip of all th» coals is to the ſouth eaſt. 
But when it meets with what are called hitches, the dip alters 
in every direction. In one place at Balcaſtle, the coal was found 
in the form of a trough, riſing up in all directions. 

The manner in which they are wrought is by pick and 
wedge 3; boys, and ſometimes girls are employed to draw the 
kiſies, below ground. The men enter about 4 in the 
morning, and their day's work is generally over by 2 in the 
afternoon» 

Each load may be about 2420 cubic inches. It is ſold at 
dꝝ at the hill. Four of theſe make a tolerable cart; it is ſaid, 
they will weigh upwards of 1200 weight. 

There are generally from 8 to 12 conſtantly employed as 
eolliers ; each of theſe at an average, will put out 10 or 12 
loads per day : though ſome can put out more. For each 
load they have 3 pence, ſo that in general, they can earn 
from 28. Gd. to 38. a day. There may be about 120 loads, 
that is 30 carts put out daily, or about 180 carts every week. 
Allowing 50 weeks in the year, there will be gooo carts, 
or 36,000 loads, annually put out. This is equal to 10,300,000 
hundred weight, or 871,200,000 cubic inches. At half a 
crown the cart, the ſale in a year may be equal to L. 1125 
ſterling. But the expences attending the work are very 
conſiderable z ſometimes 9 or 10 men are conſtantly em- 
ployed, beſides colliers: ſo that the weekly expences are ge- 
nerally from L. 9 to L. 16. 

It is to be hoped, that a great deal of this will be ſaved. 
For there is a ſmall ſteam engine immediately to be ſet up. 
This will eaſily do the work of a number of men, and ſave an 
enormous expence. 


Vol. XVIII. H h | If 
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If ſo, it may be expected, that the prices may fall ſome, 
what; at preſent the poor find them to be very high. And 
what is ſurpriſing, for 100 years, that is, from 1670, 
till 1770, the coals kept nearly at the ſame price, fron 
32d. to 4d. the load. Since that period, they have become 
too much an article of commerce. Speculation has run 
ſo high, that they are now double the price they were 20 
years ago. It were to be wiſhed, that gentlemen would con. 
ſider this, 

It is ſuppoſed that there are many ſeams below the 
one that has been wrought. It ſeems only the cropt 
coal. But as it abounds, no attempt has been made to earch 
deeper. 


Vegetables, —The vegetables of this pariſh are not very 
remarkable. Yet our ſequeſtered glens furniſh abundance 
of amuſement for the botaniſt. Thoſe who are verſant in 
that ſcience inform me, that there are not a few of the 
rarer indigenous plants. Broom and furze abound in e- 
very incloſure. There are a few plants of the black berry 
tree. The floe tree is in almoſt every glen. The haw- 
thorn, hip-thorn, the wild raſp, and elder, with all the 
varieties of the bramble, are frequently to be ſeen, In 
every glen and copſe wood, the hazel prevails. There 
are a few crab apples to be found, ſcattered up and down: 
but chiefly in the neighbourhood of the decayed and ruinous 
old orchards of the family of Kilſyth. Perhaps they may be 
the produce of ſeed dropt from thoſe gardens, or carried by 
wild birds. There is a variety of the willow tribe, though 
no great quantity any where. The birch is one of our molt 
beautiful plants. 'The mountain aſh, and ſmall cherry tree, 
either in bloſſom or full bearing, are both a beautiful ornament 


to our glens. The largeſt trees are the aſh, the elm, the 
2 alder, 
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alder, the ſycamore, and oak: but they are very thinly ſcat- 
tered. 

The few fruit trees which we have are ſometimes very 
prolific, but the produce is always precarious. There is a 
great variety and very conſiderable quantities of gooſeberries, 
raſps, and currans. And few, if any country pariſhes can 
boaſt of as many flower gardens, or a more curious and com- 
plete collection of flowers. 


Animals. — The animals of this pariſh are ſuch as are com- 
mon over all the neighbourhood. 

Foxes, badgers, polecats, weaſels, and hedgehogs, a- 
bound. A few otters and rabbits may be found alſo ; and 
the hare is frequently to be ſeen. 

The birds of prey, are in no reſpect ſingular or remarkable. 
The moſt common are the kite, and the hawk, and the raven- 
crow. The owl is alſo to be found. But the moſt deſtruc- 
tive of all, is the grey glade, or kite, as it is commonly cal- 
led. The eagle once frequented our rocks and hills, while 
paſtured with ſheep. But ſince black cattle have come in 
their place, the eagle is never ſeen, Even the foxes and 
rnvens, on the ſame account, are not ſo numerous as here- 
tofore. The moor fowl and wild duck, the partridge and 
wild pidgeon, the heron, the magpie and fſkylark, are 
all to be found in their ſeaſon. The ſnipe, the ſpar- 
row, the redbreaſt and wood-pecker, the bat, the com- 
mon green moor, and red breaſted or roſe linnet, the black- 
bird, the thruſh, the goldfinch, the chaſſinch, the wren, 
Kc. with all the varictics of ſmall birds, are common 
here, 

In winter, wild geeſe in amazing flocks, to the number of 
200 or 300 at a time, appear in the valley. The northcock 
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and ſnow bird, only appear in ſevere ſtorms, like that of 
winter 1795. 

The birds of paſſage, with the uſual time of their appex. 
ance and departure, will appear from the following table. 


Appearance. Departure. 
The cuckow, about 25. March; when barley begins to ſho; 
The ſwallow, 28. April; 1. October. 
The lapwing, 20. March; 26. July. 
The curlew, 10. March; 10. October. 
Woodcock, 21. December; various as the ſtorm ri, 


Church, Living, Manſe and Gltbe.—It is impoſſible to ay, 
when there was a church firſt erected at Monaeburgh. In al 
likelihood, it was very ſoon after the Reformation; perhaps be. 
fore it. At all events, it was before the year 1586. For at 
that time, Mr Alexander Livingſtone, a near relation of the 
family of Callendar, was parſon of this pariſh. The ſuccel. 
ſion of miniſters, and ſeveral particulars relating to the 
church, are inſerted in a note; which was chiefly taken from 
an old yolume of the records of the preſbytery of Glaſgow, 
which was ſometime ago diſcovered at Dumblane ; and has 


very lately been deſtroyed by an accidental fire in Glaſgow* 
Mr 


The time of Mr Livingſtone's admiſſion is not recorded; but in the year 
1592 he was ſo aged and infirm, that he could neither preach, adminiſter the 
ſacrament nor exerciſe diſcipline, ſo that the preſbytery upon a viſitation adviſed 
him to get a helper. It would appear, however, that he was unwilling to take 
this advice. For in the year 1594 the Preſbytery applied to the Synod for 
a helper to Mr Livingſtone. What was the conſequence of this application 
we are not told. But in the year 1597 Mr Livingſtone was depoſed for in 
in his perſon of ſpiritual graces, to teach the kirk, and for inhability to uſe diſcipline in 


ihe ſaid kirk as becomes, In this ſentence he ſeems to have acquieſced, for he 
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Mr James Robe was admitted miniſter, 24th April 1713. 
He had received a preſentation from the Viſcount of Kilſyth. 
And 
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confeſſes the charge. Perhaps he was the more ready to do fo, becauſe the 
preſbytery at the ſame meeting took Mr William Livingſtone his ſon on tri- 
als for the living. The reaſon aſſigned for their doing ſo, was, that he per- 
ceired himſelf to be inwardly called to the miniſtry. 

Accordingly in the year 1599, having on July 3. received a preſentation 
from Lord Livingſtone, (1 ſuppoſe the Earl of Callendar), he received in- 
zuguration, on the 17th, impoſition of hands, collation and confirmation. At 
this time he was a conſiderable heritor in the pariſh ; being proprietor of the 
lands of Monaeburgh. The boundaries of that eſtate are not well known, but 
it is certain that the grounds upon which the village ſtands were a part of them. 
For Sir William Livingſtone of Kilſyth, one of the Lords of Seſſion, purchaſed 
them from the parſon for the expreſs purpoſe of extending the village, which 
ſtood at that time on the banks of the Ebro:ch. Thoſe new feus were granted 
along the Garrel Burn, which meets the Ebroch nearly oppoſite the centre of 
the village; and of courſe the new town was called Burnſide, The parſon 
ſeems tohave been a man of conſiderable influence at that time; and in the year 
1604 he uſed all that influence with the greateſt zeal in oppoling the reſtora- 
tion of the biſhops. For which cauſe, and for his nonſubmiſſion to the canons 
and ceremonies, he was depoſed, and by his Majeſty's authority, deprived of 
his miniſtry both at Monaeburgh, and alſo at Lanark, 

After this period there ſeems to have been a vacancy for ſome years. At 
ll, in the year 1615, Mr Archibald Graham was admitted miniſter. Soon 
after his admiſſion he diſpoſed of a part of the glebe, though it appears that 
he did not pocket the money; but in all likelihood allowed it to go to repair 
the church. At all events, we find that he expended a conſiderable ſum in 
repairing the eaſter gabel, building a delfry, and purchaſing a bell. This 
bell was only taken down this ſummer, and had a date upon it correſponding 
to this, viz. 1626. All that Mr Graham required in ackuowledgement of this 
donation, was, that his name might be cut upon the vane of the belfry, and 
A. G. the initials of his name till remain as a memorial of his liberality, 
Mr Craham ſeems to have breathed much of the ſpirit of his predeceſſor. 
For even in the year 1636 he had not practiſed the canons and conſtitutions. 
And therefore he was called before the high Commiſſion Court to anſwer 
br his conduct. That court ſeems to have been much incenſed, for though 
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And ſo tenacious was his Lordſhip of his right, that neithe; 
he nor his Lady would allow a call to be moderated in uu. 


favour, was 


z very favourable teſtimonial was given him by the pariſhioners, and even iy 
the Preſbytery, he was depoſed. 

The following year Mr Gabriel Cunningham was admitted. He ſeem 
to have been leſs ſcrupulous. Taking warning from the fate of his two in. 
mediate predeceſſors, he conformed to epiſcopacy, aſter the reſtoration, At 
the time of is admiſſion the ſtipend of Monacburgh was only 5 chalders at 
victual, meal and barley 100 lb. Scots, aud 16 ſtone weight of cheeſe. In the 
year 1665 the money ſtipend was, however, augmented to 350 merks. At the 
ſame time the manſe was conſiderably repaired. But principally at the par. 
ſon's own expence. This was the more remarkable, as he had paid 5 
merks for it to his predeceſſor. After theſe repairs, it was valued by tradeſ. 
men as worth 1160 merks. His glebe, after the ſale his predeceſſor had 
made of a part of it, conſiſted only of 7 acres or little more. In all likelihood, 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was not adminiſtet ed in this pariſh, til 
about this period. For it is recorded, that in the year 1665, communion 
table cloths, cups, and tickets, were obtained, and a baſon for baptiſm, but no 
flaggons, nor even a church bible. The people repeated the creed, ſaid the 
Lord's prayer, and ſung the doxology after the pſalms. 

About this period, the village was conſiderably increaſed. A new town 
was built, not along the banks of the Ebroch or Garrel Burn as formerly, but 
en a riſing ground about 2co yards ſouth of thoſe ſtreams, which at that time 
was called Moat Hill, as the Lord of the manor had been accuſtomed to hol 
courts of juſtice in that place. This new town of courſe was called by the 
title of the proprietor, Kilſyth. And from that period the whole village ob 
tained that name. Though the pariſh for upwards of 40 years retained (ll 
the old name Monaebrugh. The village about the time that this new addition 
was made, or at leaſt ſoon after it, being removed at ſome diſtance from the 
ſmall rivers, and in all likelihood ill ſupplied with water, that precious article 
was brought in earthen pipes, from a neighbouring ſpring about a quarter of 3 


mile from the town; And a well or ciſtern was made near the centre of the 
new town, which ſtill bears date 1676. Since that period, other ciſterns {ups 
plied by the ſame ſpring, have been ereQed in ditferent parts of the town, & 
ſpecially in the year 1716. | 

It would appear that Mr Cunningham died miniſter of this pariſh, For 


in the year 1666 Mr James Gaitfhgre was admitted to the charge. Hut he | 
i; 
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in ky favour» The preſbytery, being aſſured that the preſentee 
was acceptable to the pariſh, diſpenſed with that form, and 
ordained 


a not continue in that office long. For he was tranſlated to Cardroſs in the 
e ſeems ear 1673. 
Wo im. Two years after this, Mr Walter M Gill, the laſt epiſcopal clergyman that 
n. 4: {Wſeficiated here, was admitted miniſter, being tranſlated from Wigton. He was 
den of : man of uncommon meekneſs and moderation; and a great favourite of 
In the Wall ranks and denominations of people in the pariſh 5; inſomuch, that when 
At the Wit was declared vacant by the Preſbytery in the year 1690, an uproar enſued. 
he par. he patron and his lady, and a great and powerful party in the pariſh eſpouſ- 
d his cauſe ; and when the Preſbytery met at the church, the patron ſent 
lown the chamberlain to refuſe them admittance, and lock up the doors. 


he populace even offered violence to the Preſbyterian clergyman who was to 
ficiate. The friends of the Preſbytery were exaſperated by this; and a ſcuf- 
enſued, in which many were wounded, and one killed. Mr M*<Gill's 
partizans at laſt prevailed. And the Preſbytery themſelves ſeem to have 
n at a loſs what ſteps next to take; inſomuch, that they deſiſted 
Im farther procedure, and even declared that they could not take any other 
eaſures. They were ſoon reſcued from this dilemma. For in Feb. 1691 Mr 
Mill formally gave iu his demiſſion of the charge. When the Preſbytery 
net at this time, they called for all the books of diicipline, and regiſters of 
ptiim, The latter were delivered up; and are on the whole regular 
id diſtinct from the year 1620 till that period, They are ſtill in good 
reſervation, as will appear from the extracts I make from them. When the 
erk was ordered to deliver up the books of diſcipline, he ſaid, they were in 
ic hands of Mr M*Gill. When he was interrogated, he ſaid, he had left them 
n the manſe; the beadle who had charge of the manſe, being called, ſaid, that 
me perſon or other had deſtroyed them. So that it would appear all the three 
fre willing to have prevented them from falling into the hands of the 
freſbytery. All the bills, bonds, and papers reſpecting the poors funds 


ire nevertheleſs recovered, as well as the utenſils and veſſels belonging to the 
burch, 
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bj the 29th of Dec. 1682, Mr James Hay, the firſt preſbyterian 
iniſter, was tranſlated from Kilmalcomb, and admitted to this charge. Dur- 
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or lained him without a call. The principal occurrences dum 
. d 

his incumbency, are recorded by himſelf in his own nar1atin, U 

and by other contemporary writers; and it would be both un; 


neceſſary, and improper for me to enumerate them. At ti tl 
ſame time, I cannot altogether paſs in ſilence, what has ben el 
termed, the extraordinary work at Kilſyth, Cambuſlang, a cl 
ſome other pariſhes, in the year 17424 eſpecially as there wen 
even then ſome who called themſelves Chriſtians, fo blindedbyiM 
prejudice, or by party zeal, as to affirm that it was a work d 
the Devil. Had th-y.been ſatisfied with reviling the honoui ti 
inſtruments of that work, even though they did call them i + 
of Satan, or ambaſſadors of hell, I ſhould have only pitied then al 
and been willing to bury their railing in oblivion : But tie 
were ſo deſtitute of that charity, „which thinketh no em ©: 
« which rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth th 
as to perſiſt in aſcribing to diabolical influence, the effects p tt 
duced among the people. I think myſelf therefore obliged wil af 
make ſome remarks on their conduct. And therefore I can l 
paſs their conduct in ſilence. If there are men of the preſu n 
time, who can view the ſubject in the ſame light, I reply u fe 
both, in the ſpirit of meekneſs, “ that a kingdom divided 
gainſt itſelf cannot ſtand;” and that if their repreſentation N 
ber th 
ing his incumbency the church received conſiderable repairs. The whole . an 
was renewed, the north aiſle and the vault or burying ground under it, was lir WE 
wiſe repaired in the year 1697. And the pariſh was aſſeſſed in the ſum & 
L. 1266: 13: 4 Scots for that purpoſe. Mr Hay being conſiderably advanced ef 
in years before he was admitted, ſoon became unable to ofliciate. Inſomuch, re 


that on the 1ſt of July 1710, he teſtified to the ſeſſion his defire of having WW P- 
aſſiſtant. And in the ſame day Mr James Stewart was elected by unanimdt in 


conſent of the miniſter, ſeſſion, and congregation to be aſſiſtant, and that ® lu 
long as he was pleaſed to cont nue among them. In that capacity he officiate tir 
till the death of Mr Hay in July following. fo 


A conſiderable vacancy gain enſued. So that for nearly three year tx 
Preſbytery regularly ſupplied the charge once ia the fortnight. 
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have been juſtified by the facts, it is certain that at leaſt, in 
this pariſh, © Satan was divided againſt himſelf.” 

Others, with more candour and charity, have conſidered 
the remarkable circumſtances to which I allude, as more the 
effect of enthuſiaſm, than of deluſion. A great part of the 
eſtabliſhed church, who were nor eye witneſſes of what really 
happened, were of this opinion at the time; and it is perhaps 
2 common opinion ſtill. 

They have endeavoured to account for the unuſual agita- 
tion and religious concern which then appeared among the 
people, by the influence of natural cauſes alone. They have 
aſcribed them to the influence of paſlion, of hope, and fear, and 
ſympathy, and example, or to all theſe cauſes united. They 
have told us, that the inſtruments of that work addreſſed 
the paſſions of men, more than their underſtandings; that 
thoſe on whom the chief impreſſion was made, were almoſt all 
affected in the ſame way, and expreſſed themſelves in ſimilar 
language; that the agitation of one was communicated to the 
multitude, and acted like a charm on their ſympathetic 
feelings. 

This repreſentation is plauſible, but it is only plauſible. 
With the candour of a Chriſtian, and the affection of a bro- 
ther, I would aſk thoſe who have urged it: 

iſt, Is it poſſible to preach the goſpel in its native ſimplicity 
and purity, without addreſſing the hopes and the fears of 
mankind ? Where theſe paſſions have been addrefled, has the 
elſect been uniformly the ſame, as at Kilſyth in 1742? The 
reverſe is certainly the truth, though we are all men of like 
paſſions with our fathers. Why are men who are addreſſed 
in the ſame manner, ſo much more cold, and careleſs, and 
lukewarm, than the people who were diſtinguiſhed at that 
time? And why was it that under the fame miniſtry and the 
lime means, the ſame effects were not produced, even in 1742, 

Vol. XVIII. Ii and 
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and the following years? We can adopt no concluſion with 
candour or conſiſtency, but that the remarkable circumſtance 
of that time, are not to be aſcribed to thoſe who were the 
inſtruments of producing them, or to any peculiarity in the 
means which they employed; but to the real efficacy of the 
doctrines of Chriſt, and to the power of God which accon. 
panied them. 

2dly, Let it be allowed, that all were affected in the ſame 
way, and that they expreſſed themſelves in the ſame, or in ſimi. 
lar words; let it be granted that all ſighed, and groaned, and 
cried; though Mr Robe in his narrative, laſt edition, page 
128, ſays, that thoſe who diſcovered ſuch appearances, were 
by far the feweſt in number, being not one out of fix, of 
thoſe who felt this religious concern. But, may not an ho- 
neſt mind reaſonably conclude, that the ſame cauſe ſhoull 
produce ſimilar effects; and that the ſimilarity in differen 
perſons, indicated the operations of the ſame ſpirit in them al. 
Zaly, The power of ſympathy is undoubtedly great; 10 
man denies it to be ſo, who knows any thing of the human 
frame. It is not improbable that its influence was conſide- 
rable on the people of that time. But he, who has the 
« hearts of all men in his hands, and who turns them as the ri- 
ce vers of waters whitherſoever he will,“ 60 who makes the very 
« wrath of men to praiſe him,” might or did employ, even 
this as the means of“ turning many to righteouſneſs.” „ But 
whatever energy we aſcribe to the means, let us not forget 
the hand which directs them to their end, or“ the power 
« which worketh all in all l' without the agency of God, the 
influence of the moſt powerful means is ineffectual. Nei 
ther is he that planteth any thing, nor he that watereth, but 
God who giveth the increaſe. I have no doubt that there 
were both enthuſiaſts and hypocrites diſtinguiſhed in 174% 


Mr! Robe acknowledges this in his narrative, page 271. " 
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| am happy to have it in my power to ſay, that there are per- 


* ſons yet alive in this place u ho have proved by the uniform 
1 tenor of their lives, that they were not of the number, 
2 though their religious impreſſions were received at that period. 
A By their fruits they may till be known, and the effects of 
1 conyerſion on men's practice is the only true teſt and eriteri- 
ad I by which we ought to judge, Whatever were the means, 
* whether hope, or fear, or {ympathy, or example, they erpe- 

rienced at that period a great and important change, which 
* has formed and decided their characters through life. And 
an 


«if the ſabbath of the Lord, which was formerly deſpiſed; was 
«then held honourable z if the ordinances of religion, which 
« were formerly neglected, were then ſtrictly obſerved; if the 
old and the young became fervent and frequent in family 
and private prayers ; if drunkenneſs and licentiouſneſs were 
* then diſcountenanced, curſing and ſwearing diſcontinued ; 
«and if filthineſs and fooliſh talking, gave place to the pious 


mall . and pure effuſions of a grateful heart; if, in a word, ſtrife 
ad contention, wrath and malice ceaſed, and love, and 
aug peace, and long ſuffering, and forbearance, and forgive- 
a neſs of one another prevailed, if the thief ſtole no more, 
* hut made reſtitution ; and a whole pariſh at once, became 


" decent and devout, ſober and ſerious; and that they did 
4 ſo, is atteſted by paſtor and people “, heritors, elders, 5 
Bu * Magiſtrates, in 1742, and by all the wiſe and worthy men,” 

of the congregation of Kilſych, who were eye witneffes to the 


forge erentsof that year, and are till alive; call this enthuſiafm, or call 

Pp it by any other name, I pray God, that I may ever feel its in- 
Nei fluence, and bear teſtimony to its power among this people 

n, but 4:0. Sl 1 
there 

174% * Ste Mr Robe's narrative, p. 3d. 
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I pray God, that it may reach every kindred, and people, 
and tongue, and nation ! ſay, that it is the influence of fear, 
or hope, or ſympathy, or example, its effects are worthy of 
the doctrine of ſalvation, and indicate the power which ren. 
ders it effectual. 

On the 21ſt March 1754, Mr John Telfer was ordained 
miniſter, he died on the 2gth of March 1799. And on the 
34 of September following, the preſent incumbent was ad. 
mitted. The crown is patron ; and what is perhaps remark. 
able, there has not beena miniſter introduced into the pariſh ſince 
the revolution, who has not had the unanimous concurrence of 
the people. The living was augmented about three years ago, 
and now conſiſts of 67 bolls 3xfirlots of meal, 11 bolls 3 firlots 
of barley, L. 52: 16s. in money and 16 ſtone weight of 
cheeſe. | | 

In the year 1787, the glebe alſo was augmented ; ſo that i 
now contains in arable and paſture lands by decreet r4ac. 2r.15f, 
beſides an acre and a half Scots meafure, which has been poſ- 
ſeſſed by the miniſter time immemorial; and is allowed to 
belong to the church. _— The glebe is at preſent in 
variety of lots, of courſe not ineloſed. But an excambion 
will ſoon take place, by which it will be thrown into one lot, 
andcull incloſed of courſe. The manſe was built about 8 years 


- o 


ago: it is a good houſe, well finiſhed, and in good repair. 


School. The pariſh ſchool was diſtinguiſhed for many yea! 
and though it has lately been on the decline, it is to be hoped, 
that it will ſoon be equal to what it has ever been. At lealt 
the heritors of the pariſh have contributed all in their pow 
to make it reſpectable. They have aſſeſſed themſelves 1 3 
handſome ſum for building an elegant dwelling-houſe and 
ſchool for the teacher; it is nearly finiſhed. And as the 

| have 
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have elected a young man of a liberal education, abilities, 
and character, it is to be hoped, he will meet with every en- 
couragement and be eminently uſeful. At preſent he has 
two boarders, and will have accommodation for a few more. 
His ſalary is now increaſed to 100 lib. Scots; he receives 
quarterly for teaching Engliſh 28. 2d. for writing and arith- 
metic 3s. for Latin, Greek, and French, 4s. 6d. Beſides he 
is appointed ſeſſion clerk ; for which he receives annually in 
name of fee L. 2: 10. ſter. for each proclamation 28. for e- 
rery baptiſm 6d. and for a certificate 6d. beſides other trifles. 
The town is populous, the ſchool large, and manufactures 
in a flouriſhing condition, and therefore it is probable that he 
ſhall meet with ſuitable encouragement. At the ſame time, it 
is much to be regretted, that men of a liberal education, who 
devote their time and talents to the inſtruction of the riſing 
generation, ſhould be ſo much neglected and meet with ſuch 
inadequate falaries. | 
A common tradeſman, if ſober and attentive, is much more 
independent, and may in general earn a better livelihood than 
the moſt part of pariſh ſchoolmaſters. While this continues 
to be the caſe, few men of abilities or character will aſpire to 
the office, or rather doom themſelves to the drudgery to 
which it requires them to ſubmit, with the aſſurance of pover- 
ty attached. If they are driven to the office by neceſſity, 
they muſt ſoon dwindle into infignificance, and by becoming 
deſpicable in the eyes of the ignorant and worthleſs becauſe 
poor, muſt loſe their influence and their uſefulneſs of conſe- 
quence. But ir is to be-hoped, that the wiſdom of the legiſla- 
ture will ſee the impending evil, and ſpeedily interpoſe their 
authority to ward it off. If the ſalary of each parochial teacher 
were doubled, it would be only a trifle to the landed intereſt, 
and a mutual benefit to the teacher and the taught. Or, if 
iis ſhould not be though adviſcable, might not every eſtabliſhed 
ſchoolmaſter 
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ſchoolmaſter be appointed poſtmaſter if he reſides in a pf 
town, or land ſurveyor for the pariſh in which he officiates 
neitherof theſe employments would engroſs too much of his a. 
tention. And either of them might be a handſome addition tg 
his income. Beſides the parochial ſchool which is very properly 
placed in the centre of the village, there are two, ſometimes 
three private ſchools in it, beſides one in the centre of the 
eaſt, and one in that of the weſt barony. 

The latter of theſe at Chapelgreen was erected in the year 
1923, in conſequence of a donation of L. 60 ſter. from Mr. 
John Patrick merchant in London, and a native of this pariſh, 
That ſum according to the terms of the donation, was devo. 
ted to the purpoſe of building the ſchool and endowing the 
teacher with a yearly ſalary not exceeding L. 3 ſler. in order 
that he might be enabled to teach the poor fcholars gratis, 
The ſeſſion are nominated truſtees of the fund under the ins 
ſpection of the preſbytery ; and they are likewiſe patrons of 
the ſchool. 

The ſchool in the eaſt barony is at Banton; it is generally 
well attended, though the encouragement to the teacher is 
not very great. He has a dwelling houſe ; and William 
Cadell, Eſq. proprietor of the eſtate of Banton, has very 
liberally contributed to the ſupport of the teacher from year 
to year. There may be at an average 260 ſcholars taught 
annually within the bounds of the parifh, 


Poor, —The poor belonging to this pariſh, are not nume- 
rous; excepting in years of great ſcarcity, or want of em- 
ployment. They are of courſe, liberally ſupplied. 

The funds are raiſed chiefly from the weekly collections, 
though in part from occaſional donations. There is beſides 
this, a ſum collected annually for the uſe of the mortcloths. 
As our burying ground is in much r<queſt by ſtrangers 

a) 
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2s well as the inhabitants of the pariſh; that ſum becomes 
often a conſiderable and very ſeaſonable ſupply. 

By act of parliament, 1597, thoſe funds are entruſted to 
the Kirk Seſſion; and they never can be committed to better 
hands. Though the management is entirely a labour of love, 
and a great labour too, often attended with much obloquy, 
and ſeldom or never rewarded even by the grateful acknow- 
ledgement of the heritors; yet, as it involves the intereſt of 
the poor, it is regarded by every elder as a facred depoſit. 
With diligence and diſcretion they conſider the caſe of the 
needy. By aſſociating with every claſs of people, they be- 
come acquainted with the real wants and difpoſitions of the 
widow, the orphan, and the fatherleſs, the feeble, the aged 
and infirm, and ſpeedily adminiſter relief. Upwards of 
L. ioo, ooo ſter. at leaſt, is entruſted to the elders of the church 
of Scotland; and by them diſtributed with a degree of fide- 
lity and public ſpirit, which reflects the higheſt Lonour upon 
their office. Yet though the landed intereſt are relieved of a 
burden, which they themſelves could not ſubmit to, and 
from a duty which men of high rank could ſcarcely diſcharge, 
it is ſeldom that they will allow a Seſſion houſe, or even a 
ſhade for collecting for the poor; or if it be granted, it is 
often with reluctance. And yet I ſuppoſe, that the greateſt 
part of them would ſooner erect ſuch a ſhade at his own ex- 
pence, than ſubmit to the danger and drudgery of ſtanding a 
whole hour, even one ſunday of the year, in a cold bleak 
winter day in the open air, to collect the mite which every 
worſhipper offers. 

That the funds of this pariſh have been collected with 
ſuch trouble, managed with ſuch fidelity, and diſtributed 
with ſuch diſcretion, as 1 have now hinted, will appear from 
the following particulars. 


At 
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At the Revolution, the whole funds delivered over to the 
Seſſion, amounted only to L. 19: 10. ſterling. The week 
collection at that time never exceeded is and 8d; yet ther: 
is now in land and heritable bonds and caſh, a fund ney 
L. zoo ſterling, for the ſupport of the poor; and that to, 
raiſed, not by a parſimonious hoarding up of the poor's fund; 
not by withholding what was meet, or granting the nee 
only a penurious pittance, but by a prudent faichful diſcharge 
of their duty, in collecting and diſtributing. That the St: 
ſion of Kilſyth, was not in uſe to deny the relief which wa 
neceſſary; and that theſe funds have been managed with 
ſuch prudence and care, will appear from the followiny 
table, 


| Recetvings, Diſburſements, 

Years. To as *** 
1720 = . - 8 
3 - „ 
—AW 0 - $0 11 
ESS — 5 
e 37 
Z 6» 10-8 
ne — 48: & -.v 
„% © 0 - $9.16 6 
L732 © 22; $0 8 - $6- 3.0 
gn. 3: 0-0 - fa 0-4 
A 66 BD. 


For the laſt ten years, the average of receivings, is anni 
ally L. 750, diſburſements, L. 65. | 
The table is only given as a ſpecimen. In all of tho 
years, the treaſurer gave in a diſtinct account, for the preciſe 
term of a year. And therefore his receivings and dif 
3 burſement 
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trſements are clearly ſtated for that preciſe term. In the 
:nterveening periods, the account was ſometimes taken in 6, 
g, or 15 months, ſo that the annual rate cannot be ſo very 
accurately aſcertained, But the ſame proportion between the 
receipt and diſburſements holds; and therefore it is unne- 
ceſſary to be more particular. But in a pariſh like this, where 
moſt of the heritors do not reſide, and ſome have ſeceded 
from the church, and where none of them interfere with the 
poor's funds, the above faQts ought to be made known to all. 
Eſpecially when it is conſidered, that the above ſums have 
deen collected literally from the poor, or from the lower or- 
ders of the people, that is, from farmers and tradeſmen, and 
the few reſiding heritors who attend divine ſervice in the eſta» 
bliſhed church. Of courſe, the weekly collection has been ne- 
ceſſarily ſmall, though great in proportion to the circum- 
ſtances of the inhabitants: And had it not been for the ſe- 
ceſſion, it might have been one fifth more; for in the year 
1736, and after that period, when the ſeceſſion had firſt 
commenced, there is a great defalcation; and there was a 
greater ſtill, about the year 1770, when the ſociety of relief 
was eſtabliſhed in this place. For it cannot be concealed, 
though it is with fincere regret I mention it, that hen the 
people of that communion withdrew themſelves from the eſ- 
tabliſhed church, they ſeem to have ſhut up their bowels of com- 
paſſion from their poor brethren; at leaſt they have witheld 
their hand from relieving them. But it is to be hoped, at leaft 
it is devoutly to be wiſhed, that they may ſpeedily fee it to be 
their duty to aſſiſt, if not altogether to ſupply the poor of their 
Own perſuaſion, and not caſt them off when helpleſs. They 
will certainly loſe nothing by doing ſo, either in their character 
3 men, or as chriſtians. On the contrary, they will have the 
approbation of the pious and the pure of every perſuaſion, and 
the bleſſing of the poor who are attached to their communion. 

Vol. XVIII. K k To 
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To the honour of all denominations of chriſtians in this 
pariſh, they are always ready to contribute in a private capa. 
city, when the circumſtances of the poor require them to do ſo. 
During the inclement winter 1795, when every labourer was 
entirely idle, and almoſt every claſs of tradeſmen, a ſubſcrip. 
tion was opened for the feeble, the aged, and the infirm, and 
for the honeſt and induſtrious, who could not find employ. 
ment, but were unwilling to come upon the pariſh. In the 
courſe of a few days, upwards of L. 11 were collected from 
the common orders of the inhabitants of every different com. 
munion; and by the concurrence of the heritors, it was 
raiſed at laſt above L. 30. The non - reſiding heritors not 
only concurred in this deſign, but have agreed to give a 
handſome ſum yearly, for the ſupport of the poor; an 
example truly laudable and worthy of imitation. 

The ordinary poor which are not very numerous, are 
chiefly ſupported by the weekly collections at the church. 
But there are ſeldom above 10, and never above 15 
upon the weekly liſt 3; theſe receive from 28. 6d. to 48. 6d. 
monthly, each according to their ſeveral neceſſities. But by 
far the greateſt ſum goes to the ſupply of the occaſional poor, 
And that none may be overlooked, the ſeſſion meets weekly 
all the year round; and in winter they meet always twice, 
ſometimes thrice, for the purpoſe of giving more liberal 
ſupplies than can be afforded weekly. At Martinmals, 
New-years-day, and Candlemaſs, they diſtribute from 
L. 3 to L. 4 ſter. either in money or in coals, or cloaths, 
to all without diſtinction who ſtand in need of them. Some» 
times this occaſional ſupply amounts to L. 20 ſter. in the 
winter; beſides what is expended in the education of ſome 
orphans and many poor children. 

Yet our funds have hitherto been ſufficient ; ſo that there 
las not been an aſſeſſment in this pariſh for a century pal 

excepting 


ſt, 
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excepting in the year 1740, as that was a year not only of 
want approaching to a famine, but of great ſickneſs and diſ- 
treſs, the ſeſſion very judiciouſly took advantage of the act of 
parliament 1672. In the terms of that act, they called a 
meeting of the heritors, gave up a liſt of all the poor within 
the pariſh, and a ſtate of the funds for their ſupply : calling 
upon them to aſſeſs themſelves to make up the deficiency. 
Yet after all, the ſum exacted was only L. 5 on each 100 lib. 
Scots valuation, which was certainly very trifling : and little 
felt either by heritor or tenant, as it was equally paid by 
both. ” 

The above, however, is only an account of our parochial 
fund. Beſides theſe, the weavers and maſons have each a 
friendly ſociety, and a common fund for the ſupport of their 
brethren. Theſe ſocieties have given conſiderable relief to 
multitudes; inſomuch, that without them or ſomething ſimi- 
lr to them, this pariſh muſt have been aſſeſſed long before 
this time to a conſiderable amount *. | 

. Population. 


The ſociety of weavers was inſtituted in the year 1760. At that time the 
manufacturing buſineſs was only in its infancy. And of courſe, the operative 
weavers were not numerous; yet their numbers every year increaſed, and 
multitudes joined the ſociety, who knew nothing of the craft; ſo that there 
are now upwards of 350 belonging to it. Each member either pays 7s. 6d. up- 
on admiſſion, and one ſhilling yearly ; or one pound two ſhillings ſter at once, 
and he is for ever exempted from any future contribution, except a voluntary 
one, and entitled to all the privileges of the ſociety. Theſe privileges are con- 
ſderable : if confined to bed by ſickneſs, every member receives 3s. weekly ; 
if only unable to work, though walking about, he receives 28. beſides. At his 
death, there are L. 2 ſter ing allowed his widow or family, or friends, for fu- 
neral expences. "Theſe and all their other regulatious, ſeem to be wiſely and 
vell calculated to promote the common intereſt of the ſociety : eſpecially 
as every member has an honeſt pride in ſupporting himſelf and his 
family, and a great averſion to come upon the funds, unleſs when 
utceſſity urges him. The funds though ſmall at ſirſt, have by proper 

and 
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Population. The population of this pariſh may be very accu- 
rately ſtated, For in the year 1790, an exact liſt was taken of 
every individual in it: at that time it contained preciſely 2450 
ſouls, but the three following tables will give the moſt con. 
ciſe view of this ſubject. | | 

2 The 


and prudent management, increaſed to what is to them a conſiderable fun, 
In houſes, bills, and bonds, their property may amount to upwards of L. 300 
ſterling. 
They meet annually upon the 1ſt Friday of Auguſt to chuſe their deacon, 
and other office bearers, who meet regularly every quarter, or as often a; 
occaſion requires, to receive petitions, ſupply the poor brethren, and fttl; 
the private affairs of the ſociety. | 
The maſon lodge was inſtituted about the ſame time: they hold of the 
grand lodge of Edinburgh; every member at entry, pays 78. 6d. if the ſon of 
a member, if a ſtranger 108. 6d. and all pay 4d. quarterly thereafter. Their 
number is likewiſe on the increaſe, and may amount to about 120, their fund; 
will of courſe be enlarged ; at preſent they exceed L. 100 ſter. in houſes, bills, 
and bonds. They have a very convenient lodge well fitted up; they are able 
in ſome meaſure to contribute to the ſupport of their poor brethren : if un- 
ble to work, they allow each member 2s. 6d.; if confined to bed, he receives 
38. weekly. And a guinea is likewiſe allowed for funeral charges; ſo that when 
a poor man is connected with the ſociety both of maſons and weavers, which 
is often the caſe, he has a very liberal allowance, guns 
The miners of this pariſh propoſe likewiſe to eſtabliſh a friendly ſociety; 
but it have not yet taken place, though I hope it will very ſoon. 
Of all charitable inſtitutions, thoſe friendly ſocieties ſeem to be the beſt : for 
they are not only happily calculated to relieve the poor, but to maintain that 
honeſt ſpirit of independence, which is the ſure mark of an honeſt and inge- 
nuous mind. They therefore deſerve encouragement from all ranks and deno- 
minations; but eſpecially from the landed intereſt, who have it in thei 
power to be liberal. It would be for the intereft of every heritor to encourage 
them; perhaps it is not unworthy of the legiſlature itſelf to interpoſe in thei 
behalf. Their funds might be exempted from all duty on bills and receipts: 
or in caſes when they come in competition with other creditors, they might 
be allowed a preferable claim to all; except the crown and the lan- 

Lord. s P | 8 Ad 
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The firſt exhibits at one glance, a diſtinct view of the num- 
ber of houſes, families, heads of families, widows, widowers, 
children, farmers, and male and female ſervants, in each diſ- 
trict ſeparately. For I think it more conſiſtent with the ob- 
ject of a ſtatiſtical account, to give a detail of the proportion 
of inhabitants in each diſtrict apart; than merely to ſtate 
the number of the whole pariſh. By this means it will be an 
eaſy matter to ſay in any future period, whither the town or 
country part of the pariſh is increafing or decreaſing : and 
in what proportion and denomination of inhabitants. 

The ſecond table exhibits a diſtin& view of the number of 
children in each family of every diſtrict ; that are at the time 
alive. 

The third repreſents the number of each denomination, 
and of every claſs of inhabitants. 


TABLE 


But a part, if not a principal part of theſe funds ought to be eſtabliſhed by 
law, as a ſupport for the widows and children of the reſpective members of 
each ſociety. Or, if the funds already collected are found inſufficient for 
that purpoſe, why, might not each member become bound to pay a ſmall 
additional ſum for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a widows fund? A trifling 
ſar. annually from each would ſerve the purpoſe. But perhaps the wiſeſt 
meaſure that could be adopted, would be to unite the friendly ſocieties into 
larger bodies, and the tradeſmen of the ſame craft throughout the kingdom 
into one ſociety. 'The common ſtock, if allowed to accumulate for a few 
years, would ſoon be ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of their widows and 
their poor, and more effeQually than the funds of ſmall and ſeparate ſocig- 
ties, | | 
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TABLE IL 


Weavers - - 400 Clock-maker - L 
Tambourers - 280 Penſioners-chelſea 8 
—_ 7. 15 Publicans - - 12 
Maſons - - 10 Labourers - = 24 
Wrights - - 12 Grocers — on 23 
Coopers - 2 Coalliers - - 6 
Carters .- — 5 Miners — — 40 
Flax-dreflers * - 4 Exciſe-officer - L 
Gardners 33 3 Sheriff-officers - 3 
Nailers - - 2 Stacking makers - 7 
Smiths - - 10 Bakers - — 2 
Wheel-wrights - 3 Surgeons 2. 2 

=| Wl Butchers - - 5 HSeamſtrefſles = 4 
dhoemakers - - 12 Drummer - - 1 
Millers - — Saale  -— x 
Toll-keeper - 1 Carriers - - 2 
dickle- makers — 6 Teachers - = 5 
dtudents — 6 


Beſides the diſtinction of employment, they may be dif. 
tinguiſhed likewiſe by their religious profeſſions, thus: 


Miniſter of the Eſtabliſn- Adherents to the Relief 207 


ment - - 1 To the Seceſſion =» 270 
Do. belonging to the Society Cameronians . » 9 
of Relief — TITTIES ne © — L 


The remainder adhere to the Eflabliſhed church, viz. 2000. 


There. may be about an hundred families or houſcholders, 
t have no children. And upon the whole, there are not 
Wite 3 children alive to each family. 


In 
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In moſt places, there are more children to a family in e ker, 
country than in the towns. But upon an examination of the of 
2d table, it will appear that the reverſe is the fact with us: thi WM 
is undoubtedly rather ſingular, but it may perhaps be eaſily at. reſc 
counted for. The manufacturing claſs of people, generally nur 
marry younger than farmers and labourers ; becauſe they 1 the! 
much ſooner upon an independent footing. A weaver, th Ml e 
moment his apprenticeſhip is over, can earn a decent lire. WW 
hood, and after ſerving as a journeyman for a ſhort time, ge. tae 
nerally marries or begins houſe-keeping. Whereas a ſerratt, 
or even the ſon of a reſpectable farmer, unleſs he turns to Ml 80 


fome other profeſſion, is not ſo ſoon independent: the fon, ity, 
if his ſather is alive, is dependent on him, and in ſome mes: e 
fure his ſervant z and the ſervant as he changes his maſter Ml ©** 
and his reſidence often, cannot ſo conveniently marry. 4; Ml © * 
this is the caſe, and as the farmers and labourers are the mat ber 
numerous claſs in the country, as the manufaQturers are in (hor 
the town, it 1s natural to ſuppoſe, that the latter ſhould mary b 
ſooner, and of courſe, ſhould ſooner become the fathers of Ml * © 
families. gro 
I ſhall not preſume to ſay poſitively, whither the population Wl © 
of this pariſh has been on the increaſe or decreaſe : it ſeems il 
to have been always on the increaſe. If Dr Webſter's account 
be accurate, the increaſe is very conſiderable indeed, fince 
the period in which he enumerated them. At that time, 
there were only according to his account 1346; ſo that in tht 
courſe of 40 years, there are no leſs than 1104 ſouls added to 
this pariſh, * 


The chief cauſes of this increaſe are doubtleſs the ſollow- 
ing: iſt, That manufaCtures have been, eſpecially ſince that 
period, in a flouriſhing condition: 2d, That of courſe, ma!) 


from the remote highlands, and fome from almolt every qu-* 
teri 
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the ber, have reſorted to this diſtrict: 3d, That the greateſt part 
TR ol che farmers younger ſons have become tradeſmen or 
this manufacturers: of courſe, they do not leave the pariſh, but 

reſort to the village; and, by marrying, ſoon add to the 


Ac. 
* number of ſouls. It corroborates this opinion much, that 
y are there are upwards of goo ſouls in the old, and 300 in the 


4 Wl 1 town: whereas the country part of the pariſh is not 
ö 
much more populous than it was laſt century: ſo that all 


. the increaſe of population is in the town. Indeed it is cer- 
= tain, that it contains 300 ſouls more than it did even 10 years 
ns g; chat is, before the new town was begun. And as the 
| ſtuation is highly advantageous —and the encouragement to 


new ſettlers liberal, it muſt in all likelihood continue to in- 
creaſe, Eſpecially, if a cotton miln, a bleachheld, printfield, 
or any public work be eſtabliſhed among us; in that caſe, the 
increaſe mult be rapid, and the population doubled in a very 
ſhort time. | 


Ire in 
narry But in a ſtatiſtical account, as little as poſſible ſhould be left 
rs of Ml {2 conjecture. Therefore, without entering upon uncertain 


ground, I ſhall give as full a table of births, or rather baptiſms, 
as I can. And fortunately I have been enabled to collect the 
materials for upwards of a century. 


Vor.. XVIII. 1 1 Years, 
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5 = E 
on . O 
[EE] EB 
8 5 4 8 | 8 
1688 2 14 5 3 
1689 4 5 4 I 
1 1690 © 5 3 0 
| 1691 9 6 9 0 
| 1692 9 9 11 0 
1693 13 26 28 2 | 
1094 15 34 20 3 | 
1095 24 31 11 3 
1696 19 20 29 1 
1697 17 24 23 I 


1715 12 24 31 
1716 9 33 25 
11717 16 26 22 
1718 | 16 35 32 


| Average 1178 177 14 1% | 
| 1698 14 24 18 1 | 
1699 19 22 22 4 | 
I700 12 20 12 I 
1701 23 30 20 1 | 
1702 I2 29 18 2 
1703 14 24235 27 1 
1704 15 27 22 2 
1705 14 16 21 I 
1706 10 29 35 1 
1707 13 32 $8 3 
| Average 45] 254] 215% Irs 
1708 14 27 18 1 
1709 20 34 25 4 
ITIO 13 25 27 5 
1711 15 17 22 I 
BEL 14 22 | 19 O 
1713 13 30 25 O 
1714 11 23 25 I 
3 
3 
4 
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| I — = | - 
0 

5 8 5 — EA 2 o 
8 WW 28 Td 0 RRC 
1719 23 25 29 3| 80 | 34 
1720 8 3 31 1 * 
172¹ 33 23 4 79 | 58 
1722 16 31 28 . 59 
ie 26 | 17 | 97 | 61 
1724 23 32 . 58 
1725 10 39 33 | 22 10 69 
1726 26 28 32 | 14 | 10@ 60 
1727 25 33 36 8 | 102 69 
1728 13 26 29 © | 68 56 

5 Average | 18 | 31 29 [ior bor 
1729 10 | 32 8 75 62 
730 17 22 1 9 40 
1731 25 26 | 31 +. 7 4+:-05 
| 1732 12 31 36 1 | 80 7 
1733 20 30 21 1 5 1 
1734 e 

neee 
WV 
1737 11 37 33 3 70 
1738 6 28 22 3 | 59 50 

2 Average 15 297 227 18 3 | = TY's 
„ -36-] 39-131 79 7 98 
1740 10 20 26 0 8 2 
1741 6 22 20 2 51 42 
1742 12 28 20 | 1 682 48 
1743 17 | 32 2 1 57 
1744 | 14 | 27 TI 7 50 
1745 11 35 27 1 62 
174 8 27 25 1 61 82 
1747 13 22 42 3 | - 80 64 
1748 17 28 24 3 72 52 

= | Average | 117 287 + 2455 1 


ears. 
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3 = Z 85 
4 5 = 7 28 = 
0 2 — D 1 
1749 | 15 | 41 | 29 6 2 | 7o 
1759 | 21 24 25 891 7* |--49 
1751 16 28 22 I 
1752 5 i9 | 2 | 69 | 50 
| 2753 17 21 25 4 | 67 | 46 
I754 9 32 29 8 70 61 
1755 20 33 17 8 50 
1756 14 9 27 oO 60 46 
1757 14 20 20 2 | 56 40 
1758 12 27 17 0 1-58 -+ 46 
Average 2729 rs 560 
1759 8 | 26 20 o | 54 4 
1760 Is J 24 19 o | 58 43 
1761 21 35 — o.| ©..] $9 
1762 22 - * 26 25 95 +56 
| 1763 24 34 23 o 81 57 
1764 13 30 36 S 60 
1765 13 23 27 o | 63 wy 
1766 19 40 34 o | 93 74 
1.767 17 23 38 0 78 61 
1768 12 23 20 9 43 
Average 164; | 287 23 ¹⁰ 5 cre 
e 
1770 31 28 36 89 95 64 
1771 18 44 41 1 | 104 | 85 
{39772 19 42 46 o | 107 88 
1773 15 38 33 I 
11774 13 32 28 I 74 60 
1775 15 37 29 0 81 69 
1776 10 37 27 6 | 80 04 
VCC 
1778 | 19 28 23 31-73 51 
Ang, 2 341 33e 115 _ 67 


eat. 


r 
2 2 EI [a2 a | © 
5 F "F 8 5 
77 13 27 32 3 59 
1780 0 20 23 O 43 43 
1781 14 38 29 o 8l 67 
1782 8 37 19 o 64 56 
1783 4 44 26 o | 74 70 
1784 3 4 21 o | 52 | 49 
1785 13 30 28 O 71 58 
1786 12 29 31 9 72 60 
1787 3 36 28 2 07 64 
1788 7 31 38 o 76 69 
Average 7132 2 775 3 * = 9s 
EEE RMS. 
1790 11 31 34 e 
1791 14 37 . 68 
1792 11 45 27 11 84 72 
1793 9 1-34 4-35 --| 6-88-7509 
1794 VW 
Average 9 | 353 | 283 | 5 64 | 


The following Table, will ſhow the proportion between 
the males and females for 10 years, by an average, 


e 


Years. 


1688 to 
1698 to 
1708 to 
1718 to 
1728 tO 
1738 to 
1748 to 
1758 to 
1768 to 
1778 to 
1788 to 


1698 | 


1708 
1718 
1728 
1738 
1748 
1758 
1768 
1778 
1788 
1794 


Males. Females. 


17 
25 
27 
31 
29 
28 
27 
28 
34 


35 


32 


| 


| 


14 
21 
4 
29 
27 
26 
23 
23 
33 
27 
28 


| 


Tle 
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The average was nearly from 28 to 26 during the aboye 
period ; ſo that the number of males born has always been 
greater than the number of females. 

At an average of 100 years, there are twins twice 
every three years: At preſent, there have been twins in four 
different families, within the courſe of a few months, 

N. B. The following Table ſhows the number of children 


born in every month. 


Sat ous w= 


In the year 1754. In the year 774. 
| | 


JE AMET 
J. EIS = 2.138 
812 L 3 Es 
ere 

January, "4.12 1-1 1-4 | 3 69 
February, 1 2 2 5 | 23 27 
M-rch, EXS4 49-14 9241216 
April, 1 2 6 9 144 13 
My, 9111243 l 6 | 4 lo 
Jane, 516 28 224242 
July, 0 3315 S174 74 
Auguit, o 73:1 3:16 | 3 04 7 
deptember, 1 21144 141i 
October, 142 4 8 0 5 116 
November, 112 4 r 
December, 2142428 225 
In the year 1764 In the year 1784. 
January, 1 11124042 
February, 698144. | 3 O | 9143 3 
March, Ia 8922135 
April, 112114 | — 44327 
| May, 1 43-18 | 9 44448 
Tune, 912135 1 | 3 
July, . 4.1.2 215 
Auguſt, 5 | 0.124 0:1 2 
September, | 1 | 4 | 4 | 9 | 01110 I | 
QOEtober, 1 2 | ST TITTY 
November, | 5 0 38 91314144 
December, 11715 13 | | 0 14340 
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en 
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1 have been more particular in the above extract, be- 
auſe I think it one of the moſt important articles in a ſtatiſ- 
neal account; and becauſe the regiſters of this pariſh have 
been kept with uncommon care. 

Therefore, as it may be depended upon as correct, it may 
tre many uſeful purpoſes in time to come: and at preſent 
may furniſh a very plauſible if not a certain ſtatement of the 
proportional increaſe or decreaſe of the population of this 
pariſh during all the above periods. 

A few remarks upon this ſubject, may tend to ſet it in a 
dearer light. It is generally ſuppoſed, that if we multiply 
the annual births in a pariſh by 26, the product will give che 
number of inhabitants, But in this pariſh at leaſt, this will 
not hold at preſent : and I think, I can aſſign very ſufficient 
reaſons for this. 

iſt, The ſtill born children, and thoſe who die before bap- 
iſm are not regiſtrated. 

2dly, Since the ſeceſſion at firſt took place, a number, if not 
the greater part of ſeceders, neglect to regiſtrate their children. 

zaly, Since the duty was impoſed upon baptiſms, a ſlill 
greater number have neglected to do fo, in order to evade the tax. 

athly, In a manufacturing village like this, there are a 
great many ſtrangers who come to reſide: and in proportion to 
ne encouragement they meet with, the number mult increaſe. 
for theſe or other reaſons, we muſt multiply the number of 
baptiſms at preſent by 38, to give the number of inhabitants: 
and the reaſon is, that upon an average, there are at leaſt 8, if 
wot 10 children born annually, who for one er other of thc 
wore reaſons, are not regiſtrated. 

Tet, if we multiply the births for every period by 38, L 
tear this rule may be fallacious. For before the ſeceſſion took 
Pace, and manufactures were introduced into this pariſh, or a 
Wy impoſed on the pariſh regiſter, the record was unqusſtion- 
Bly more complete. 
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I ſhall therefore endeavour to make an allowance ſor this 
in the following calculation. 

For the firſt 10 years aſter the Revolution, the average of 
births annually, was about 40. 


Multiply this No. 40 by 30 the No. of inhabts. 1209 8 
For the ſecond 10 years 47 by za = = = 1410 
For the third 51 by 30 - — 1 
For the fourth 60 by 30 - 18:0 Ml 
For the fifth leſs * 57 by 35 - - 19; Mi 
For the ſixth leſs 54 by 35 — 1830 (1c 
For the ſeventh 56 by 35 - 1956 ap. 
For the eighth 55 by 35 - = 1925 = 
For the ninth + 67 by 36 „ Jul 
For the tenth 59 by 38 2242 Sept 
For the laſt 6 years 64 by 38 - 2432 — 
Here it will appear, that I have made an allowance for {till pa 
born and unbaptiſed infants, even at the earlieſt period, In 1 
place of 26, I have taken 30, allowing 4 annually. Aſter the . 
ſeceſſion, I have allowed 5 more annually, which I think 
may be a reaſonable allowance for thoſe of that perſuaſion, 
who neglected to regiltrate their children. After the relief ſo- 
ciety was eſtabliſhed here, a few more would neglect to do ſo. 9. 
eſpecially conſidering the duty on baptiſms; therefore, I hare 
from that period allowed 3 more. . 
After much minute inveſtigation, I ſuppoſe the abore E 
may give a pretty accurate idea of the progreſſive increaſe of 0. 
population. Yo 
Mr Robe mentions in his narrative, that there were #4 
in the year 1742, 200 communicants in this pariſh. At pre- — 
ſent there are no leſs than 515 in full communion with the \ 


church. 
| Tabk 
* After the ſeceſſion, 

+ After the relief ſociety was eſtabliſhed here. 
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T&D -& Bo 
of 
Showing the number of deaths in every month, for ten 
825 years. 
110 
530 bin 
$09 1785 17861787 $709 1789 1 9017911792 1793 1794 Total. 
— ͤͤv . . — Ä 5 4 ⏑ 7-0] 
; February, 3 2 3 4 7 2 1 6 4 53 
70 | March, JJ OS EE 3 os 9 
060 Apiil, . 44.2408 
May, WC 4.84 
925 June, 6 7 6 4 3 4 37-3 21S 42 
Tuly, e 21-44 :4a6 
412 Auguſt, 2| 3 3 +03 2 a as 2 20 
24 ptember, | 1 2 A 
October, FFF 43. 36 
432 WM | November, ' 6 11 5 | es 3's] oþ 218] :475 
Qill December, 4 | 2 7 4 2 $. 112 3 2 O 4 
u Teal. 41 | 56 63 48 34 4559 79 32 33 i 
the 
hunk 
ion, n . 


Showing the number of adults, male or female, old or 
young, in the above period. 


1785 178601787 1 $0'I 8911790 1791 792793 794 Total. f 
bor | 1788 178601787 7 1789 179 791 17921793 79 | 
- of Old men, $ i 12 6 7 1 © | 4110 5 838 

Old women, 5 ᷣ 513 610 88 | w.1 63 | Sp? 

i 37 4} 4] | 3}-4-21-9 4; 84 
— omen, | 7 3444-5 4.4- 3:1: E 1: -go+ | 
| | Children, | 10 18 $0 | 16} 4 j al + 28. 53 |- © 10. 190 
pre- —— — 
vor. XVIII. M m The 


{ Fivm 1 to Io. 


From 60 to go. 
1 From is to zo. 
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The following may ſerve as a bill of mortality for the abore 
period, as the diſeaſes are diſtinctly marked out. 


. 


8 75 1785|1786|17871788 7789796775777 

Small pox, ow e 30 => 
wud. lat bt APSF 
ee 
Meaſles, I F 
Conſumption, 4 8) 6 54 hy T5 7 "I 2 6 rate 
Cancer, I 2 2 die 
Bowels, FR and 
. 22 2 EE SES 
lux, FFF 
LPever, itt Fel e318. 5 
— ENMESASEGNS 7 
Accident, WR ns $4 Hy 8 e 4 8 ET * two 
pul, ol 1k Falk 4 £1 
Tcahing e * Jou 
Water in * 298 HE Wed port HA band bans Sen ONT 1 2 
1 l F 
Epilepſy, 0 I by { 
In drink, e we” 5 le. 
Hooping cough, n 5 n 1 4 2 9 
| Suddenly, = 6 2 Fel 4.» 5 bs 3 bj } 
Jaundice, 1 0 

. F —.— ed e e 

the noſe, $ | 2 3 

Unknown, LES 10 8 5 1 & Y 2 
eee 

rom other ee 

| pariſhes, 3 | | [ | | * 


Ve 
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The following remarks will in ſome meaſure explain the a- 
bore tables, and they are neceſſary to prevent miſtakes. 

Although the firſt table is an accurate ſtatement of the 
numbers enrolled in the mortcloth keeper's books, yet there 
are a few annually die, who are not enrolled. All who are 
till born, and even a few infants have not the uſe of the 
mortcloth ; but to counterbalance this on the other hand, ſuch 
children as are ſtill born or not baptiſed, are not included in 
the foregoing regiſter of baptiſms. | 

From the firſt of theſe tables, ſuppoſing them to be accu- 
nate, it will appear, that on an average of 10 years, about 51 
die annually : and that January, February, March, April, 
and May, are the moſt fatal months; next to them is June, 
November, and December; and on the other hand, July, 
Auguſt, and September, are in general the moſt healthy 
months. 

From the ſecond table, it will appear, that in the ſame pe- 
nod. two thirds of the mortality bill conſiſts of children: and 
two thirds of the remainder of old men and women: and 


that there is a very ſmall proportion of young men and 
joung women that die, that is between the age of 15 
and 30. 

From the third table, it will appear, that the ſmall pox are 
by much the moſt fatal of all the difeaſes to which we are lia- 
be. When this diſeaſe prevails, the mortality bill riſes for 
that year, and vice verſa. 


Heritors, Sc. — The heritors of this pariſh are not very 
numerous, and few of them have property in it to a great ex- 
tent. Sir Archibald Edmonſtone, of Duntreath, Bart. is pro- 
prietor of five ſixths of the pariſh, and ſuperior of the whole, 
except a valuation of L. 80 Scots. He is alſo titular of the 
tiends, 


M m 2 The 
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The following liſt of the heritors and the i- reſpec ve vu. os 
tions, as it is extracted from the ceſs books, will give a pretty or 
accurate idea of the proportion of landed property, which he. 
longs to each. Though 1 ſhall not preſume to point out their 
reſp: Etive rentals, as that would be extremely indelicate WM bt 
and improper, I ſhall only give the ſuppoſed rental h fr 


cumulo. fr. 
an 

Heritors Names. '  PValuin © 
IL. s. din 

Sir Archibald Edmonſtone — Zics 10 f 
William Cadell, Eſq. Banton - 281 15 n be 
Carron Company - 120 1; p 
His Grace the Duke of Montroſe - 80 10 
The Fown of Kilſyth feuers = | 75 @ 0 hi 
Mr P. Marſhall, Townhead - 5 > 7 ra 
Mr D Patrick, of W-ſter Auchincloch < 40 3 
Mr John Miller, of ditto. 35 40 th 
Mr A. Laing, of Ruchhill - 30 0 off 4 
Mr William Ranken, of Bogſide - 24 3} Fr 
Mr J. Bow, of Auchmruoch . 20 00 m 
Mr John Graham, of Auchincloch - 14 14 je 
Mr' Young, of Brockylide 1 7 10 0 ne 
Mr P. Bow, of Auchinclock - - 4 0 6 a 
Scots L. 2916 17 vl 

= in 

Suppoſed rental ſter. L. 2950 09 " 

m 

Beſides cot-houſes, feus, &c. which may be 150 mot. tc 


The firit four arc non- reſiding heritors. All the reſt reli 


except Mr Young. And the greateſt part of them farm thc! 
| ov! 


valug. 
Pretty 
ch be. 
t their 
elicate 
tal in 


uatin, 
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own property; ſo that there is no fixed rent put up- 
on its 


Farmers.—The farmers in this diſtrict are in general a ſo- 
her, virtuous, and reſpectable claſs of men: they are equally 
free from the licentiouſneſs of the proud and wealthy, and 
from the growling and diſcontented temper of the leſs ſober 
and leſs induſtrious poor. It muſt be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that they do not in general much excel their neighbours 
in the art of farming : like the tenants of moſt of the for. 
ſeited eſtates in Scotland, they are perhaps rather indolent, 
becauſe they are independent; and they make but few 
ſpirited exertions, becauſe their rents are ſmall and their 
leaſes long. Perhaps the principal cauſe why they are be- 
kind in ſome improvements, is, that their farms are in gene- 
ral very injudiciouſly laid out. They conſiſt of a long nar- 
row ſtrip, beginning in the valley and riſing to the ſummit of 
the hill; ſometimes one, two, or three miles long, and not a 
quarter of a mile broad. At the time when the leaſes were 
granted, that is, about the beginning of this century, ' this 
might be attended with many conveniences. The great ob- 
ject at that time for every farmer, was to have every thing he 
needed within his own farm: and by this diviſion, he had his 
proportion of moſs, and meadow, paſture, and arable ground. 
Whereas, had the farms been regularly laid out, this could 
not have been the caſe. This, however, is now a great bar to 
improvement, For the rich low grounds in the valley and its 
vicinity, by being interſected, and every farm by being inter- 


mixed with another in this irregular manner, cannot be incloſed 


to advantage; of courſe, cannot be improved, from circum- 
ſtances which are rather the misfortune than the fault of the 
tenants, For unleſs a general excambion were taking place, 
and every farm were new modelled, which is next to impoſſi- 

ble, 
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ble, while the preſent leaics laſt, the valley muſt lie open, 
and unincioied z and, therefore, continue to be poached zl 
the winter: for this cauſe it is, that the worſt, that is the 
high lying cold ground, which is allotted for paſture, is al 
incloſed : while the low, warm, rich valley, lies open; ; 
circumſtance this, which is ſurely very uncommon in the pre. 
ſent period. 

It is chicfly owing to this circumſtance, that every farmer 
is in ſome meaſure a grazier, though there are but few who 
follow that line to any great cxtent; at the ſame time, it is 
much more attended to, than it was 40 or 50 years ago. he. 
fore the rebellion 1745, a great proportion, perhaps one tenth 
of the arable part of the pariſh, was cultivated. From the 
valley to the very brow of the hills, upwards of 800 feet + 
bove the level of the ſea, almoſt every incloſure was ploughet 
in regular rotation. Whereas now, it is very uncommon to 
ſee one acre in 20 of thoſe high grounds cultivated. The Ho 
reaſon is obvious, and every one who looks at the grounds Wi fron 
muſt ſce it. The fields are ſteep, and of courſe, very cxpen- 
five in the culture: every plough requires 4, in ſome 
places would require 6 horſes, and never leſs than two 
men. After all this labour and expence, the produce muſt 
be ſcanty, and the harveſt late; in ſome caſes ſo late, as 0 WW... 
endanger the crop, if not ruin it altogether. Beſides, Wl ini 
lime is at a conſiderable diſtance, and the roads bad, and 3 i 
dung cannot be conveyed from the valley, where the fam Wh 
houſes in general now ſtand, there is little probability of im- 


proving them to much advantage. For the expence of feed, Will ;.; 
labour, and manure, it is feared, would exceed the produce; be 1 
the high wages of men ſervants, the advanced price of horſes, tim 


and of every utenſil that is neceſſary, and the amazing ex. 
pence of carrying manure in ſuſſicient quantities to thoſe high 


fields, are circumſtances ſufficient to diſcourage the farm! 
from 
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per, dom making the attempt, or at leaſt to account for his un- 
dal illingneſs to hazard it. But let it not be ſuppoſed that the 
s the WW tigh fields are uſcleſs, or of little value: on the contrary, 
s al WY hey are rich and productive to the farmers; they are pethaps 
; i nore productive than a great part of the ploughed land. 
pr · I They yield great abundance of the richeſt and earlieſt paſture 
n the weſt of Scotland; and being of a ſouth expoſure and 
uneven ſurface, they afford every variety of ſoil and ſhelter, 
ther for ſummer or winter. The beautiful green hills, are 
dorered with the ſweetelt paſture ; the valleys, or rather in- 


le. erreening marſhes, which are likewiſe numerous, produce 
enth WW bundance of coarſe hay: and every little hill or incloſure, 
n the las its little rivulet. The demand for fat cattle has increaſed, 
et . ¶ and ſeems to be increafing, and the high grounds have for many 
ghed Wi years been entirely employed to feed cattle. It is generally 
on to Wl allowed, that there is no ſtrath in the weſt of Scotland more 
The i farourable for the purpoſe than the ſtrath which lies weſtward 
und Wh from Kilſyth, through Campſie, and Strathblain “. 
5 Horſes, 
two 
al The graziers in this pariſh are an active induſtrious and reſpectable claſs 
«farmers: they ſeem to know their buſineſs well; and puſh it with conſide- 
as {0 nble ſpirit, If they are liable to any errors, it may perhaps be the fol- 
2 lowing : 
d 1 iſt, That they rather overſtock their grounds, ſo that the cattle have not 
arm luficient choice of the beſt paſture : and beſides the coarſe hay is thus greatly 
* 2jured. 
11 uy In purchaſing their an, they are not always at due pains ts pick the 
out of the flock ; whereas, if they were to exclude all the ſhots, it would 
Ice; be ultimately for their intereſt, though the cattle were dearer in the mean 
ſes, time, 
ex 3Uy, They run too much upon highland cattle : doubtleſs, they take on 
a oh the beef faſt, and feed very quickly, and when fed, are ſweeter than larger 


Attle, But, perhaps, it would be the intereſt of the grazicr, to buy up 


large 
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Horſes, Sheep, &c.—From the circumſtances which hay 
been mentioned, the number of plough horſ: s muſt be great. 
ly diminiſhed, more eſpecially as the two horſe plough upon rye 
Small's conſtruction, is generally uſed in the low grounds, the1 
The number of milk cows, but eſpecially of fat cattle, muſt nor 
be in proportion increaſed; how much I cannot ſay. [hz foll 
following table, however, will exhibit a correct vicw of the pro 
whole live ſtock of the pariſh, and its ſuppoſed value, eſtima- 
ted by a proper judge. 


Suppoſed value on average. Total, 

| | BET > Ls 6 6 . 
No. of Sheep 1000 o 10 6 525 o P 
Horſes 299 12 0 0 3480 o oa 
Milk cows 750 4 10 © 3375 0 oh, 
Fattened do. 720 4 10 © * 3240 o ol. 

Total L. 10620 © 0 

But beſides the above, there is a great number of young 
cattle and horſes, and likewiſe a few ſwine, which will at lealt ( 
raiſe the general value of the ſtock to L. 11000 ſter. A milk An 
cow yields from 8 to 12 pints of milk daily. the 
ple 
Produce, , 
the 
large country cows for the richeſt of his paſture ; and reſerve the hilly grounds the 
for the highland cattle, qu: 
Theſe things, however, are more attended to now than heretofore. ] 
The profits are of courſe greater. Each cow for ſummer graſs meal, is a ſee 


lowed to yield from 20s. to 30s. at an average: when fed both in winter and 
ſammer, each yields from 35s. to 45s. | 

But in this account, I make no allowance for the loſs of cattle, &c- *. 
which is ſometimes conſiderable, | 
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Produce, c. —The produce of the arable lands conſiſts 
principally in oats, though partly in barley, potatoes, beans, 
rye graſs, and hay. It is difficult to ſay, what proportionof acres 
there may be in each kind; there are not 2 acres in fallow, 
nor 3 in wheat and turnip, in the whole pariſh. But the 
following will be found to be a general eſtimate of the 


produce. 


Te Ya DP - 6p 
#7 bÞ un | x7 \ FE 
5 
1 1 
| — — A .. 8. d. L. 5. d. 
Vats, 1600 8000 o 15 6000 © © 


© or 
5 


Barley, 100 800 [1 © 


— 
O 


800 © © 


0 
0 

Potatoes, | 200 | 80 120 16000 J 4 © | 3200 0 © 
4 


Hy, 180 169 250 28800 [0 © 
ſtone. 


Suppoſed produce of the pariſh TL. 10480 o of 


480 o c 


Our oats yield from 12 to 16 pecks of meal in the boll. 
Andit is univerſally underſtood, that a warm ſummer makes 
the crop yield well, and vice verſa, though the fodder be 
plenty. 

The table is not taken from an accurate meaſurement : but 
the produce per acre may be depended on. It is but ſeldom 
that the average riſes above it, though in ſome fields it is e- 
qual to the laſt column. — | 

Rye is ſeldom ſown, at ſeaſt in any quantity. I have never 
ſeen above an acre in one field : but the little that is raiſed, 
i uncommonly good. Wheat has been attempted, but we have 
not acquired the art of cultivating that precious grain to ad- 


ſantage: though our rich valley is peculiarly adapted to the 
Vol, XVIII. N n purpole, 
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purpoſe, yet as it is not incloſed or ſubdivided, it cannot he 
ſown with wheat to any advantage : for the winter poaching 
would ruin the crop. Much of the riſing ground, if incloſed, 
ſummer fallowed, and properly manured, might likewiſe 
produce abundant crops of wheat. Flax is raiſed in {mall 
quantities, but chiefly for private uſe, and ſeldom for ſale: 
and the quality of it is at all times more remarkable than th: 
quantity. It is generally allowed to be of the fineſt grain 
and colour, of any in Stirlingſhire “. Rye graſs and cloyer 
have been introduced about 10 years; and as they have turn. 
ed out to great advantage, they are much run upon, at leaf 
by all who have proper incloſures for the purpofe : though 
they are ſometimes ſown even for paſture in open 

fields. | 
But potatoes are the favourite produce of this pariſh, andit 
has been juſtly and long famous on this account:— ſay juſtly 
and long ; for it not only gave birth to the gentleman who 
firſt introduced the culture of potatoes into the fields, by 
dibbling and hand-hoeing, but it was the ſcene of his earlielt 
experiments: and, if the name of any man deſerves to be 
handed down to ſucceeding ages, with honour and gratitude, 
it is that of Robert Graham, Eſq ; of Tamrawer. He, with 
a ſpirit truly patriotic, and a mind active and indefatigable, 
ſet vigorouſly to work in the cultivation of potatoes in the 
year 1739. Before that period, he and others had raiſed 
them in gardens: but there was a vulgar and a common 
prejudice, 


* This laſt ſeaſon, I knew 20 ſtone weight of flax raiſed from 4 pecks, and 
ſold at 14s. the ſtone : as eight pecks are allowed to ſow an acre, this was 
produce equal to L. 28 ſter. per acre. Beſides that, 18 pecks of ſeed were ia 
cd off the above half acre, and fold at half price. 

It was conſidered as a remarkably good, though not an uncomn" 
crop. 
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t he WY prejudice, that they could be raiſed no where elſe to ad- 
ing vntage. Mr Graham, to ſhow the abſurdity of this opinion, 
fed, panted about half an acre of ground in the croft of Neilſtone, 
wiſe WI where he then reſided. This excited the attention of the 
mall Wl neighbourhood, and the report of it was ſoon ſpread far and 
le: ide: inſomuch, that people of all denominations, and 
the fome noblemen of the higheſt rank, (among whom was the 
rain WY unfortunate Earl of Perth), came to witneſs the plantation. 
over WM And had they known the amazing benefit that was to accrue 
urn. WT to the nation, from this fortunate attempt, they would have 
let doubtleſs hailed the auſpicious event, and erected a monu— 
ment to Mr Graham on the ſpot. Regardleſs of the ignorant 
ndiculeto which his firſt experimentsexpoſed him, he proſecuted 
bis favourite purſuit, with increaſing ardour and ſucceſs : and 
by his perſevering induſtry, and uncommonly happy talent 
ſor proſecuting every ſpecies of improvement, he raifed the 
cultivation of potatoes in the neighbourhood of Kilſyth, to 
a pitch ſcarcely yet, if at all ſurpaſſed any where; and to 
promote the ſame ſpirit, and ſpread the bleſſing far and wide, 
he rented lands in the vicinity of Renfrew, and Perth, Dun- 
te, and Glaſgow, Leith, and Edinburgh 3 and for many 
years obtained the premium for cultivating potatoes, till at 
laſt no competitor was found; all were compelled to yield 
the palm to him. 

This will not perhaps appear ſo ſurpriſing, if the following 
ads are attended to. 

After an endleſs variety of experiments, which he very pro- 
perly recorded, but the record of which is unfortunately loſt, 
le, in the year 1762, planted one peck of potatoes with the 
dibble, and in October follow ing, raiſed from the ſame peck, 
16 bolls and 4 boll, or 264 pecks. 

As this may appear ſurpriſing, if not incredible to ſome, 
Nn 2 [ 
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I am exceedingly happy to have it in my power to eſtabliſh the 
fact upon the moſt unequivocal evidence. The gentlemen 
who were called to witneſs the planting and raiſing of the 
potatoes, very properly publiſhed an account of the whol 
operation in the Newſpaper of the day, for the benefit of 
the public. And happily the original atteſtation is now in 
my hands. 

A copy of it will ſurely be acceptable, and deemed ſtrialy 
ſtatiſtical ; more eſpecially, as it points out the manner in 
which the operation was carried on, and the very high ſtate 
of improvement to which Mr Graham had arrived. 


„% We John Marſhail of Townhead, Henry Mar- 
„% ſhall of Ruck-hill, and Alexander Maxwell preſent 
© bailie of Kilſyth, went at the defire of Robert 
© Graham of Tamrawer, and attended his ſervants upon 
te the 21ſt of April 1762. 

« We ſaw'them meaſure an exact peck of potatoes, 
«© which we ſaw them plant with the dibble and draper, 
% Fach ſet was diſtant 18 and 21 inches length-ways 
« of the ploughed ridge, and between 12 and 15 inches 
« acroſs the ridge. 

And upon the 26th of October following, we 
« did alſo attend Mr Graham's ſervants, while railing 
&* the produce of the ſaid peck of potatoes, which ws 
© then ſaw meaſured on the ground, amounting to 16 
« bolls and a half, which is 264 pecks, ariſing fron 
te the ſaid one peck. The truth of all which is atteſted 
« by us, and 

« Signed JohN Marsnatli, 
« HENRY MARSHALL, 
© ALEXANDER MAXWELL 


Wi! 
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If che man who makes a ſingle pile of graſs or corn to 
row, where there was none before, in the eyes of Dean 
exiſt, deſerved more of his country than all the politicians 
that ever lived, we leave it to the learned to weave a laurcl 
own for Mr Graham. | 

The method in which his operations were carried on, 
rere ingenious and ſingular, and might have been deſcribed. 

There is no branch of huſbandry more attended to, nor 
moſecuted with more ingenuity and ſucceſs by all claſſes, 
than the cultivation of potatoes. Every year there is fome 
real, or imaginary improvement introduced ; and it 1s eager- 
adopted and proſecuted with much care and perſeverance. 
| have known many try 8 or 10 ſpecies of ſeed in one ſeaſon. 
This ſpirit they partly have imbibed from Mr Graham; but 
he ſucceſs is principally owing to local circumſtances. The 
fil is not only highly favourable, but every feuer has, and 
almoſt every inhabitant lays his account with taking, a ſmall 
bt of ground, for the expreſs purpoſe of raiſing potatoes. 
They have beſides time and inclination to beſtow great care, 
and attention, in planting, weeding, and dreſſing them. 
and their endeavours are generally crowned with ſucceſs *. 


Our 


The following ſeems to be the reſult of endleſs experiments, 

It, That the kidney potatoe is the beſt ſeed, moſt productive, and pleaſant 
to the taſte at the ſame time. 

2dly, That ground which has never been broken up before, or at leaſt, 
nerer produced potatoes, is by much the molt productive; though not vetter 
danured than other ground. | 

3Cy, That potatoes ought to be planted each ſet at the diſtance of 1 foot 


b inches, from each other ; at leaſt in the ridge, even when they are not 
(tilled, 


N. B. It is univerſally agreed, that potatoes when frequently repeated, or 


"en oftener than once in 7 years on the ſame ground, are a very ſcourging 
©; if once in two years, they ſpeedily reduce the foil to a caput mortuum. 
athly, That 
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Our ſeed time is rather late in general, In the laſt week gf 
March, or firſt of April, the oats are for the moſt part ſown a 


though ſometimes ſown conſiderably later. Potatoes we T 
Planted, WW muc 

wert 

athly, That each plant ſhould be carefully boxed up with the hoe, if nx only 
drilled, or otherwiſe with the plough; as in that caſe, it becomes greatly 0 
more productive. For every time the earth is thrown up, the plant ſtrike 10 
out new fibres: and a ſucceſſion of crop may thus be obtained. The loweſt | 
cou 


tire may be ripe and ready for eating, while the higheſt are ſcarcely formed, 
But where this is attempted, as it was often by Mr Graham, the plants to 
ought to be 3 feet diſtant from each other, in all directions. Fro 

5thly, It is allowed that if the ground be lea or graſs, the dung ought in ſho! 
that caſe, to be ſpread in harveſt preceding ; or at leaſt, early in the ſpring; duc 
that it may in ſome meaſure be incorporated with the ſoil ; before it be 
ploughed. Even in ſtubble it is deemed advantageous, 

6thly, It is generally allowed that lime is very unfavourable for the cultiss. 
tion of potatoes, It is even ſaid, that the bad effects of it are experienced for fod 
10 or 20 years. One of theſe is, that the crop of potatoes though large, i 
almoſt always ſcabbed or foul. | 4 

7thly, The ſced is generally cut in pretty large ſets, and kept a week or 
two if poſlible, before it be ſet. This is ſaid to be a great advantage, par- 
ticularly in wet grounds. It is faid to make the potatoe ſpring ſooner, and 
to prevent the ſeed from rotting, For being ſhrivelled and drycd, and c- 
vered with a kind of tough rind, it is more capable of reſiſting the moiſturg 
and at the ſame time, has an equal tendency to vegetate quickly. 

8thly, A moſt productive crop may be raiſed of early potatoes, before the 
middle of July. And either turnips, greens, or graſs-ſceds, may be raiſed 
as a ſecond crop. Vet the potatoes may yield of clear profit per acre, fron 
L. 10 to 12. ; 

gthly, In gardens and ſmall plots, the ſtacks of greens and cabbage, are one 
of the beſt manures for potatoes. If dug in drills, and the ſtocks be laid in 
regularly, they both enrich the ground, and keep the foil open; and thereby 
give room for the ſhoots to ſpread. | 


Laſtly, Great crops have bcen raiſed out of the Young ſhoots, in place of 
ſets. 
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ylanted, and the barley ſown in the laſt week of April, and 
frſt of May. 

The old people make a general remark, that the ſpring is 
nuch later, and the ſummers a great deal colder, than they 
were 40 or 50 years ago. Of courſe, that the harveſt is not 
only later, but much more precarious. — 

One remarkable ſummer is mentioned about 40 years ago, 
in which the heat was ſo great at ſeed time, that the labourer 
could not endure it at noon. So that it was a common thing 
to leep the greateſt part of the day, and labour in the night. 
From barley ſeed-time, till barley harveſt, there was not a 
ſhower, but copious dews; yet the crop was the moſt pro- 
luftive of any fince that period; though the ſtraw was 
ſhort, and the ſheaves few, and ſcarcely a ſtack to be ſeen 
in 2 barn-yard, the barns containing almoſt all the grain and 


ultirz. 
ced for WY fodder. 
roe, 5 
Price of Proviſions. — As to the price of proviſions, it is ge- 

ek BY rerally low. Beef, mutton and veal, are at leaſt a penny 
I per pound lower than in Glaſgow; ſometimes even two 
nd os bence; lamb and butter always two pence. Eggs and poul- 
viſtury, ny of all kinds are lower in proportion; ſo that it is needleſs 

to be more particular. It will doubtleſs ſerve the purpoſe of 
"I a ſtatiſtical account better, to point out the comparative va- 


ive of as many articles as poſſible, at different periods. And 
5 | had occaſion to conſult an old memorandum book, be- 
onging to Mr Cornwall of Banton, who was ghamberlain to 
Lord Kilſyth in the year 1670, I find the preciſe price of the 
following articles, ſtated at that period; and in another 
manuſcript of a private gentleman belonging to this pariſh, 
[find the ſame articles rated in the year 1745 · I ſhall there- 
bre ſtate the account. 

2 Pr ices 
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Prices in the year 1670, In 1745, In 1794, 11 
„ L. . 1. 1 

A ball of ſeed corn, oO 7 0 o 10 © o 18 0 
To 

— ol barley, o 8 o o 11 8 I 12 0 
; - n 

— of oat meal, n o 18 0 
— Of lime “, 8 0 0 © 6 0 06 
A pound of butter, o 0 4 © © 3 2 oo il. 
| tior 

A load of coals, 98 8 2 98 9 o o 51 
A leg of mutton, 9 41 o fo average o 26 
; LE His 
A pair of ſhoes to we P 
Lordſhip, 8 2 1 0 o 76 7 

Do to his ſervant, © 1 6 Oo 2 4 0 66 


A ſcore lean highland 
cows, each to '3 4 1 18 0 3 120 


A cows hide, o 26 © 3 6 average o 18 0 


There are beſides the above, a number of articles rated i 
Mr Cornwall's memorandum, but not in year 1745. A tabk 
of theſe may be acceptable. 


Rate of articles in 1676, and in 179; 


L. 2. d. I. i 

A pound of tobacco, 8 1 „ 
powder, — o o 8 o 2 10, 
ſhot, — 8 0-43 o 0 r 
A pint of wine, 1 ſuppoſe Scottiſh, o© x 6 © 6 vl, 
A barrel of herring, ® o 16 8 8 1 4 
A ſtone ſalt butter, | . e 3 85 0-4 
A pair worſted ſtockings to my Lord, o 2 2 o 6 (la 
of gloves to do. 0 0:4 o 39 1 
4 þ 


* The meaſure was much larger than at preſent, each boll being a horſe 19% 


L ad 
— 
— x 
— 
2 


8 0 ©» © 2 


8 
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A yard of linnen for ſhirts to my Lord, © W 10 0 3 6 
Making 6 ſhirts to do. ES - V o 6 6 
A ſtone of lint, © "$$; © o 14 ©, 
To dreſſing a ſuit of cloaths, — 3 ah 
making ſtockings to my Lord, 


The following rate of wages and annual fees, &c. is men- 
tioned alſo, in the ſame period. 


„ 8 . 
His Lordſhip's groom's fee, „ 
A thicker a day with meat, - @ 8 8 
Adyke builder do. — 9 0 1 8 
A coallier do. h 
A labourer do. o © 6 89 1 6 
A tradeſman do. e 0.8 1 
Aleg of beef 8 8 1 0 0 
A cow's tongue, BWP 8 | @ £3 
Ahorſes hay and corn all night in Glaſg.o o 9 ©o 1 8 
To one horſe ſhoe and 3 removes, 0 o 7 01 3 


In the following articles the compariſon cannot be ſo eaſily 


ſtated, but they are diſtinctly marked in the fame record in 
1676, 


Lo . . 

An advocate's retaining fee for my Lord, 20 0 0 
Ihe chamberlayn's allowance, 44 0 © 
A year's board for my Lord at Glaſgow college, 82 0 0 
A phyſician from Glaſgow for a viſit, x 4 0 
Do. do. from Edinburgh do. 410 0 
A ſurgeon's viſit from Glaſgow, ee 
To the phyſician's man | D 4 3 
A furniſhed velvet hunting cap to my Lord, x 5 © 
A 


Vol. XVIII. O o 
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A hat to my Lord, 
A gun to do. 
A pair pocket piſtols, 
Do. hulſters furniſhed 
A ſuit of cloths for his Lordſhip's page, 
A faddle and bridle furniſhed to my Lord, 
Matriculating his Lordſhip's arms, 


Small ſeeds for his Lordſhip's garden yearly, 


A ſtone of ſkimmed milk cheeſe, 
Do. of ſweet milk not ſkimmed, 

A threave of ſtraw for thatch, 
A ſtone of do. do. 
A, ſtone of tarry wool, 
Of white do. 
A mutchkin of ſweet milk, 
A Scottiſh pint of churned do. 
Weaving a yard of linnen, 
A man, a horſe and cart per day, 
A ſpindle of linnen yarn ſpun, | 
A peck of potatoes dug for, | 
A wood cutter a day, 
A pealer do. 
A ſtone of bark, 
100 ſlabs 3+ feet long, 

Do. 4# feet long, 
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The rent of lands bore much the ſame proportion. At the 
above period, I find the very beſt lands in the valley, ſet from 
year to year, at the rate of 10s. ſter. the acre. At this mo- 
ment, they yield from 50s. to L. 3 ſter. A great part a 


the valley is ſet at that rate: but, I ſuppoſe it would 


not 


yl 


«ea aoYDwonDe ea] cow. — we oa» 
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feld ſo much upon a leaſe of 19 years. In general the 
rents are very low in this pariſh, as the leaſes were many of 
them granted about the beginning of this century. An acre 
in potatoes or flax, if prepared for the crop, lets at L. 6 
ſterling- | ; 
The wages of ſervants have riſen in a ſtill greater pro- 
portion, They are nearly triple to what they were even 40 
years ago. Independent of his food, a ploughman expects 
from L. 10 to L. 12; a maid ſervant from L. 3 to L. 4. A 
hay cutter charges 25. 6d. a day, a reaper in harveſt 28. a 
ſemale do. 18. Gd. When engaged by the week and finding 
his own proviſions, a man receives 9s. and a female 7s 
weekly. A weaver can earn from 18. Gd. to 28. 6d. a day at 
n average. 


Antiquities, c. —— The antiquities in this pariſh are 
not very remarkable: yet a few deſerve a place in this ac- 
count. 

This diſtrièt muſt have been the ſcene of contention, and 
the field of blood for many generations; perhaps from the 
days of Agricola, till the civil war in 1646, It ſeems to 
have been without the fixed limits of the Roman empire. 
For the ſouth boundary of the pariſh runs nearly parallel to 
Graham's Dyke for upwards of 6 miles. In that diſtrict of 
the wall, it is never more than half, nor leſs than a quar- 
ter of a mile ſouth of this pariſh. At Weſterwood, and 
Bar hill, there are two diſtin Roman Forts; and of 
courſe, two PiRtiſh forts in this pariſh correſponding to 
theſe : Cunny park to the former, and Balcaſtle to the 
latter, The laſt mentioned is by much .the moſt remark- 
able. It is perhaps the moſt beautiful, regular, and entire 
of any PiQiſh fort in Scotland. It is placed in the angle 
of two ſmall rills, near a farm houſe called Caſtle town, 

OQo2 or 
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or Balcaſtle, on that account; and, it riſes regularly on al 
fides at an angle of 45 degrees, ſo that the form of it u. 
ſembles the top of a hat; but it is not equally high all + 
round. On the ſouth it is about 40 feet, on the north only 
20 perpendicular: and it has been ſurrounded on all ſides hy 
a foſs, which might eaſily be filled with water by the 
rivulets on either ſide. At the baſe it is nearly 100 yardz 
in diameter; at the ſummit, which is flat, it is ſcarcely 5o, 
and is quite circular. There is a tradition that it is hollow 
within; and ſome pretend to have ſeen the mouth « 
the mine open, which leads to the cavity. But, if there 
ever was ſuch a mine, it is now entirely ſhut up, and 
there is not the ſmalleſt veſtige of any ſubterraneous paſſage 
at preſent. 

The ſloping fides of this mound are covered with broom 
and bruſhwood. The top, though once overgrown alſo, is 
now cleared, and often cultivated, and produces excellent 
potatoes and oats. | 

The other fort at Cunny park ſeems not to have been ſo u. 
gular or large. At leaſt it is not now ſo entire : and ſcarcely 
deſerves to be mentioned. 

Beſides , theſe, there have been other Roman antiquities 
found in this pariſh and neighbourhood. For an account of 
theſe, I refer the reader to Horſeley's Britannia, and 
Henry's hiſtory. They are moſtly lodged in the univerſity of 
Glaſgow. That learned ſociety have thrown off copper- 
plate impreſſions of all the Roman antiques in their po 
ſeſſion. | 

There are ſeveral circular fortifications, called cheſters, 
which bear evident marks of great antiquity. The moſt re- 
markable are at Auchincloch, Auchinvillie, and Townhe 


They are all ſimilar to each other, and much about the ſame 
„ fize; 


AT) 
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bre; being nearly 40 or 50 yards diameter. The outer wall 
or ineloſure, for ſome of them have evident marks of ſmaller, 
but irregular incloſures within, conſiſts of a rude maſs, of 
large and ſmall tumbling ſtones, built without any regularity 
or order; and without mortar of any kind. In times of ig- 
norance and barbariſm, they may however have been places 
of conſiderable ſtrength. Though it ſeems very uncertain 

for what purpoſe they were at firſt erected. | 

That they were ſtrong holds, or places of defence, or ſhel- 
ter, ſeems unqueſtionable. Indeed the name they bear, ſeems 
to indicate this much; for cheſter in Gaelic, ſignifies a camp. 
And as the name is of Gaelic original, for this as well as 
other reaſons, | am diſpoſed to think they are of greater an- 
tiquity, than even Agricola's wall, or Graham's dyke. Per- 
haps they are coeval with the Roman ferts; and it is general- 
lj allowed, that theſe were formed before the wall. 

If this be the caſe, in all probability, theſe cheſters may 
have been intended as places of refuge, for the women and 
children, and the defenceleſs and unarmed inhabitants of 
this diſtrict. To them they would naturally fly for ſhelter, 
in caſe of an unexpected defeat, or ſudden incurſion of the 
Roman invaders. The ſituation and ſtructure of theſe forti- 
heations, ſcem both to favour this conjecture. They are fi- 
tuated at no great diſtance from the Roman wall; lying along 
the north fide of the valley, which was the boundary of that 
empire, Beſides this, they contain a number of ſmall ſubdi- 
nlions, like the ruins of rude huts, which might have ſeryed 
for ſhelter from the ſtorm; as the great outer wall was for 
laſety from the invader. | 

This at leaſt ſeems a more plauſible conjecture, than that 
they were intended as a place of ſecurity for cattle, and the 
other ſtack and moveables of the natives. 'T hey are too ſmall 
io contain any conſiderable number of cattle. And beſides 


the 
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the neighbouring mountains, furniſh in a thouſand Aker ” 
places, protection, as well as paſture for cattle, to mu be 
better purpoſe. Nor is it likely, that they were intended ax 
a defence from the wolves, and ravenous beaſts, Thy wh 
wall that ſurrounds them, ſeems to be a work of much preat. * 
er labour and ſtrength, than was neceſſary for this purpoſe. A 
But if we ſuppoſe, as is ſurely very likely,” that the Caledo- . 
nians had a ſtanding army always along the line of the Re. "ry 
man wall, they, though fearleſs of danger, and diſdaining al 3 
ſhelter, but the ſtrength of their own arm, muſt neceſſarily The 
have been attended with a number of women, and defence. Galli 
leſs followers. Theſe needed, and naturally ſought for 1 =y 
place of refuge. And ſuch a refuge, the cheiters might d. I gen 
ford * 3 * 


But 


Nature ſeems to have marked out this ſtrath, as the boundary of the 
Roman Empire. Whether it was pitched upon from neceſſity or choice, ereC 
cannot ſay. But the following particulars will make it appear, that it ws foun 
the moſt eligible place for raiſing up a barrier againſt the native Caledonians, burr 
1ſt, It is by much the narroweſt place in the whole Ifland. The Frith of * 
Forth and Clyde interſect the kingdom for many miles on either ſide. | 16 

adly, It is beſides the north boundary of the lowlands. The whole coun- 
try to the north, appears to a ſtranger, to be an endleſs ſucceſſion of bleak An 
and barren mountains. ther 
2dly, The whole ſtrath of Kelvin, ſeems to have been an impaſſible mo- But 
raſs. In ſome places, I ſuppoſe the whole valley was covered with water: in 
From this weſtward to the Clyde, it was therefore a natural barrier of itſelf and 

From the Dullatur bog eaſtward, it ſeems to have been entirely under water. 

Camelodunum ſeems to have been a ſea-port town. If it was fo, the whole 
valley to Kilſyth pariſh, muſt have been an arm of the ſea, though not nari· : 
gable, yet next to impaſſible. Had it not been for theſe natural advantages "A 
of ſituation, the Roman wall muſt have been a feeble defence againſt the ang 
hardy, brave, and free ſons of Caledonia. to 1 
In more than one place, there ſeems to have been artificial mounds raiſed the 


in the valley, to throw it under water. 
| The 
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But this is given merely as a conjectute. For though ma- 

* py of the ſtones have been removed, there never has been 

{und the ſmalleſt veſtige of any inſcription, nor even of any 
character whatever upon them. 

The tumuli in this pariſh are probably of equal antiquity 

15 vith the cheſters. Theſe however, have never been nume- 

rous, or conſiderable ; and they have all been raſed to the 


_ foundation, for many years. The larger ſtones have been 
= uſed for building incloſures, the ſmaller for the highways. 


[ have been able only to trace the ſite of two of theſe tumuli. 
= The one at a field near Auchincloch, which I am told in 
© Cane, Ggnifies a field of ſtones. Vie other about 600 yards 
alt from Chapel green. That they were ereQted as monu- 
ments over the dead is generally allowed, as urns contain- 
ing the aſhes of the dead, have been found in moſt, if not in 
al that have been examined. 


But the queſtion (till remains, by what nation were they 
erected? If by the native Caledonians, why Have urns been 
found in them, with evident marks of the bodies having been 
burnt ? If by other nations, whence came they ? For though 
ſome may be ſuppoſed to be Roman, they cannot all be ſo, 
5 the greateſt part of them are beyond the Roman boundary. 
and yet there is a very ſtriking fimilarity in the ſtructure of 
them, which would argue they were the work of one nation. 
but for what end were ſuch mighty piles huddled together, 
in ſuch a rude confuſed maſs, and with ſuch immenſe labour 
ud drudgery, upon the ſummit of very high hills too, where 

c ſcarcely 


The Ban-hill, ſeems to me to have been the moſt important fort. It is 
texrly centrical; and commands a view of the wall for neatly half its length; 
ud it overlooks the whole ſtrath to the north. Belides, it is nearly oppolite 


io the only narrow place of the valley; where a paſſage could be foreed with 
wwe  Feateſt expedition, 
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ſcarcely a ſtone was to be found? If it was merely w 


commemorate the atchievements of the dead, or 4; er! 
monument to his praiſe; how comes it that there nere very 
has been found any inſcription, or even hieroglyphic, to T 
point out the names, deſignation, character, or country of nien 
the deceafed ? If it was merely to defend the body from the dou 
ravenous wolves, and wild beaſts, one tenth, in many caſes the 


one hundredth part of the pile might have ſuſficed. And jud 


beſides, the body ſeems to have been burned ; fo that then b. 
was no danger from that quarter. It ſeems, however, certain, put 
that theſe were the works not of any individual, or family; ſtil 
but of a whole clan, or tribe, or nation. Perhaps they were day 
the work of ages. All nations pay veneration to the aſhes the 
of the dead; and I believe there are none ſo rude and uncii- his 
lized, as to have no monuments. In early ages, the native der 
of this iſland, might fall upon this method of diſtinguiſhing ral 
the graves of great heroes, and eminent ſaints. As a tribute he 
of eſteem, every traveller as he paſſed, would naturally add le 
his ſtone to the heap ; fo that although ſmall at firſt, it would = 
increaſe from year to year, in proportion to the veneration dy 
that was paid to the deceaſed. In evidence of this, it is ſaid, 
that a ſimilar cuſtom ſtill prevails in the highlands of Scot- rl 
land; and almoſt every cairn or tumulus, has its re ſpectire 5 
name, as Angus-cairn, &c. pl 


One of the cairns in this pariſh, likewiſe records the name 
of ſome ſaint or hero. It 1s near a place called Kelvin-head, 
Now, as kel, or cuil, or cella ſignifies a cell, or burying 
ground; ſo vean, or bean, which in Gallic are the ſame, 5 
the name, of a Culdee ſaint ; or, according to ſome, of Fin 
gal, the Caledonian hero. At all events, this tumulus ſeems 
to have been the burying place of Vean. And hence the ori 
gin of the names in the neighbourhood of it, as Bean- ton, 0 


as it is now contracted, Banton; Beanemyre; Tom. vean, 
** ot 


—_— — a Fl 
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dr 1 and Kelvin is the name of the river, which riſes 
yery nearly where the cairn ſtood. 

There are both in the eaſt and weſt barony a few monu- 
ments of feudal tyranny. In the Bar-2vood, (from whence it 
doubtleſs derived its name,) there is an emmence {till called 
the Court hill, where the haughty Barons were wont to fit in 
judgement. And near Quinzie-burn in the welt barony, there 
ij an eminence called the Ga!loww-hill, where the ſentence was 
put in execution. The very place where the gallows ſtood, is 
ſtill pointed out. Theſe ſerve only to recall to mind the 
days of cruel deſpotiſm, when, at the call of a lawleſs tyrant, 
the defenceleſs, perhaps innocent victim, was dragged from 
his peaceful lowly cot, and in one fingle day, without evi- 
dence of his guilt, or an opportunity of acquittal, was ar- 
raigned, tried, condemned, and executed! And while we 
heave a figh over the ſorrows of our fathers, the very recol» 
lection of that ſlavery under which they groaned and bled, 
makes us lift up our eyes in grateful homage, and bleſs in- 
dulgent heaven, that we are happy and free ! 

At different periods, and in a variety of places in this pa- 
rſh, there have been a number of ancient coins found. 
But the greateſt part by far has been concealed from the 
public. Of thoſe that have been ſeen, part have been of gold, 
part of copper, but the greateſt number of ſilver, and of all 
hzes, from a three penny piece, to that of a crown. A few 
may ſtill be recovered, and at a very trifling expence, for 
they are regarded only as bullion; and as far as I have ſeen, 
would not be much eſteemed by the antiquarian. 

The greateſt part have been ſound along the field, where 
the battle of Kilſyth was fought. It belongs not to me to 
give any detail of that engagement in this place. Suffice it 
only to ſay, that every little hill and valley, bears the name, 


er records the deeds of that day. So that the ſituation of 
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each army can be diſtinctly traced. Such as the Bullet ang 
Baggage-know, the Drum- burn, the Slaughter-how or holloy, 
Kill-e- many butts, & c. &c. In the Bullet know and neighbayr. 
hood, bullets are found every year; and in ſome places bed v: 
thick, that you may lift 3 or 4 without moving a ſtep. la 
the Slaughter-how, and a variety of other places, bones and 
ſkeletons, may be dug up every where; and in every little 
bog or marſh for three miles, eſpecially in the Dullatur boy; 
they have been diſcovered in almoſt every ditch. The places 
where the bodies lie in any number, may be eafily known; 
as the graſs is always of a more luxuriant growth in ſummer, 
and of a yellowiſh tinge in ſpring and harveſt. The hilt of 4 


fword, and part of a ſaddle, with a variety of coins, have been fle 
found in different places; and at one time, a gold ring with The 
an eſcutcheon was diſcovered; but it is now loſt, or in the of | 
poſſeſhon of ſome perſon unknown to me, that 
The little hill where the gallant Graham encamped the eith 
night before the engagement, is ſomewhat remarkable. The abo 
tents have been raiſed with ſod, and it is eaſy at this day, to 1 
diſtinguiſh the place where they ſtood, and the form and fize is | 

of each. The ſtation was extremely well choſen, and gare 

him every advantage over the enemy, perhaps in a great 
meaſure enabled him to decide the combat. 2 
The carnage muſt have been dreadful. And the conſe- * 
quences were fatal, and long felt by the defenceleſs inhabi- 8 
tants. Like every other civil war, it was carried on with I 
the keeneſt contention, and unrelenting cruelty. Many of Fa 
the peaſantry were butchered, and many more plundered, . 
To this day, numberleſs ſcenes of blood and cruelty ate te- $ 
corded. One in particular is mentioned. A poor country x 
man having fled with his four ſons, was overtaken by a flyng de 
* 


party. Being ſuſpected by them, they inſtantly fell upon ibe 
old man, though feeble and unarmed. The generous youths 
clung 


Ur- 
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gung around their aged ſire, either to plead for, or defend 
kim, In this poſture it is ſaid, they were all cut to pieces, 
aud now lie in one tomb. 

On this article I may mention, that there is a very fine arch- 
ed yault, or burying ground, under the church. This was 
originally erected by the family of Kilſyth; and it has been 
their burying ground for many generations. As the eſtate 
was forfeited, and the title became extinct in the year 1715, 
it has never been uſed as a burying ground ſince that period. 
The unfortunate Viſcount himſelf fled to Flanders; and though 
he returned more than once, incag. in the habit of a com- 
mon beggar, and as ſuch, lodged with ſeveral of his tenants, 
and ſecured a conſiderable quantity, if not the whole of his 
ſilver plate, yet it is certain, he was not buried in Kilſyth. 
The tradition is, and it is ſaid to be confirmed by a variety 
of people, and even by ſome papers and letters lately found, 
that he and a number of the unfortunate Nobleſſe, were 
ether murdered, or died by a ſudden accident in Holland, 
about the year 1717. 

The laſt that was buried in this place, was his lady. She 
is ſaid to have been of the family of Dundee . Her body 


Pp2 being 


* Jean, daughter of Lord William Cochrane, ſon and heir of William 
Earl of Dundonald. She was firſt married to John Viſcount of Dundee; 
then to the Viſcount of Kilſyth. Her ſon died in infancy. 
See Crawford's Peerage, Dundee, Dundonald. 
Lady Kilſyth with her infant ſon, was ſmothered or killed in Holland, or. 
Fanders, by the falling of a roof, along with her huſband. It has been ſup- 
poſed that the thing happened not by accident, but deſign ; that ſeveral con- 
lderable perſons who had been concerned in the Rebellion 1715, were in- 
wired in it, as well as the family of Kilſyth; and that only two of the whole 
company eſcaped, by being ſeated in a window. That this account is in ge- 
deal true, may be ſeen from letters lately found (in 1780), among the papers 
v the Advocates library, which refer to Kilſyth. The fact is detailed beſides 
in 
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being embalmed, was ſent over to Schtland Todn after; wad 
buried in great pomp, at Kilſyth. It was meloſe#; firſtiing 
leaden coſhn, nicely cemented ; that again' with a very ſtrond 
wooden coffin. The ſpace between the tws ebſfing w 
filled up with a white matter, ſomewhat of the confiſtenty 
and colour of putty; but of a rich and delicious 4 
flavour. It is but a few years ago, fince this matter uu 
laid open, by the decay of the wooden coffin“ And æ ſew 
weeks ago, the lead coffin was perfectly entire. But fome 
rude thoughtleſs people, having gone to viſit the tomb, with 
ſacrilegious hands tore up the lead covering. To their'preit 
ſurpriſe, they found under it a board of fir, as clean and 
freſh, as if it had been formed yeſterday. This being looſened, 
by the removal of the lead, they, to their utmoſt 'aſtoniſh- 
ment, found the body of Lady Kilſyth, and her 2 
entire as the hour they were entombed. 

Every feature, and every limb, is as full, nay the very 
ſhroud is as clear and freſh, and the ribbans as bright, as 
the very day they were lodged in the tomb. What renden 
the ſcene truly intereſting as well as ſtriking, is, that the 
body of her ſon and only child, the natural heir of the titles 
and eſtates of Kilſyth, lies at her knee. His features are a: 
compoſed, as if he were only aſleep. His colour is as freth, 
and his fleſh as full, as if in the perfect glow of health, lie 
ſeems to have been an infant of the age of 3 months. 

The body of Lady Kilſyth, is equally well preſerved : and 
it would not be eaſy for a ſtranger to diſtinguiſh with his 
eye, whether he is dead or alive. For, wich the elegant 

| 51 He ſtiyle 


za Dalrymple's Memolts. The wound which Lady Kilſyth —— 
on the right temple; and is till as diſtinct, as on the day ſhe received it 
The child ſeems to have received no other i injury, than that of being * 
l in the arms of its mother. | | 


R ox os 
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#yle in which ſhe is dreſſed, the vivid colour of the ribbans, 
the freſhneſs of her looks, and the fulneſs of her features, 
he arreſts the attention, and intereſts the heart. And un- 
ſeeling as the grave muſt that heart be, which doth not heave 
2 ſigh at the ſight. 

For my part, ic excited in my mind a thouſand melancholy 
reflections. But above all, the deepeſt regret, that ſuch vio- 
lence had been offered to her aſhes, as to lay them open to view. 
Happily there is not one fold of her ſhroud diſcompoſed, 
nor a ſingle feature or member yet impaired. But I fear, 
that being now expoſed to the open air, and the fine aromatic 
fuids within the coffin daily evaporating, the body muſt ſoon 
moulder into duſt. To prevent this, the coffin has been 
cloſed with as great care as poſſible, and the acceſs to the 
tomb 13 ſhut. 

The liquid in which the body has been preſerved (and the 
colin ſ{:zems to have been full it, for the whole ſhroud is ſa- 
turated with it), ſeems to be a pure ardent ſpirit, of the 
colour and conſiſtency of brandy, or rather ſpirit of wine, 
But though perfectly pure, ir has entirely loſt all its pun- 
gent qualities, and ſcems now quite vapid, | 

The tomb is an arched vault 16 feet ſquare and quite {hut 
up; but, from what it contained, the air of it is as ſweet, 
pure, and odoriferous as a ball room. 

[ have only to add, that there is in my poſſeſſion an old ma- 
nuſcript, much mutilated, which ſeems to be a chronicle of 
Scotland. Much of it is yet legible. It takes, up the biſ- 
tory of Scotland at the chriſtian æra; and: contains a regu- 
lar ſeries of all the remarkable events in every king's reign, 
with the name of the kings, down to the year 1565, I have 
compared it with many memoirs, hiſtories, and annals of 
Scotland, but as far as I can yet learn, it is an original, and 
not a copy. I think it may be valuable. | 
| This 
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This pariſh has in common With others experienced em 


of ſcarcity, on which, 2 few remarks. are ſubjoined in a note. 


onions otiweltl ot6 ii 55) ri Miſcellaneow 
® Great ſcarcity pphoaching to a famine, 'The moſt remarkable was during 


the 7 laſt years of the laſt century. And for that reaſon, they are called the 

7 dear years. There may perhaps have b õn, or eventwo years ſucceſſively 

of as great ſcarcity ſine that period: but there never has been more. Of courſe, 

the evil was more laſting and more peticrally felt at that time, than ever ſince : 
and in all probability accumulated every year; till at laſt the abſolute neceſfaries 
of life could ſcarcely be got for any money. The price of proviſions was exorhl. 
tant. Barley meal, though very inferior in quality, was fold at a merk the peck; 
oats roſe to the enormous ſum of L. 30 Scots the load, while oat meal vas not | 
to be purchaſed. For though ſeveral of the more opulent inhabitants went th be fer 
Falkirk, the richeſt corn country within 3o miles, they could procure no ſup- bulls, 
ply at any price. Greens boiled with ſalt, became a common food. Fodder Rue 


was as ſcarce as grain, Many of the cattle periſhed at the ſtall, and many of (ag yea 
them who were driven out to ſeek a ſcanty pittance expired in the field. Mo- Mile {he 
thers fell down dead with their infants at their breaſts, Even many of the pes ad the 


ple who ſurvived, were feeble and emaciated, and became a prey to numberle{ ex; 


and fatal diſeaſes. The Ry was ſo great, that a peſtilence ſeems to hare 
ſucceeded the famine, was not 


The cauſes of this ſcarcity are not known. But it is ſaid, that the harveſts were ug gen 


late, and the winters early; ſo that the froſt and ſnow blaſted the growing corns, poor ha 
Various ſhifts not known ſince, were tried in order to ward off the evil. A. won th 
mong the reſt it is mentioned, that ſnails were collected in ſummer with And, h 
great care, and ſalted for the winter's ſtore. 4 5 
Indulgent Heaven has been more liberal to us. 80 that this generation has * di 


never known want, like that which our fathers experienced. The year 1749, 
was a year of ſcarcity, perhaps equal to any one of the 4 dear years. Oat meal 
roſe to the exorbitant price of 2s. the peck : and at one time could ſcarcely be 
procured for money. . Every other neceſſary of life was in proportion dear; 
yet few, if any, died of abſolute want. As money, however, was ſcarce, and 
manufactures almoſt unknown among us, numbers whoſe ſituations gave them 
no reaſon to expect it, were through want of employment reduced to the hu- 
miliating neceſſity of craving a ſcanty pittance from door to door. Others 
were ſupplied from the poors funds, in a more private manner. The num» 
ber of Paupers was thus greatly increaſed; and their neceſſities and demands 
increaſed in proportion. Of courſe, the pariſh funds were deemed inſufficient, 
and an aſſeſſment became neceſſary. Vet this is the only year ſince the Re- 
volution, that the ſeſſion were driven to this expedient. 


The 
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a n A few remarkable phenomena which 
hare appeared in this pariſh, are likewife fubjoined in a note ®, 


11 25 ale I6AT EC 


Eminent 


The cauſes of, 105 Ane are generally known. The harveſt was late, 
The corns of courſe were greatly injured by the winter froſt, which ſet in early 
and ſeyerę . Potatoes, though introduced into this pariſh, were ouly cultivated 
In very ſmall quantities by Mr Graham. Even thoſe that were raiſed, were 
pot preſeryes 1 with ſuch care as to protect them from the ſtorm, which was un- 
tommonly ſevere. Many. fowls, ſome cattle, and a few of the wild animals, 
were frozen to death, Many of the people were froſt bitten. And much of 
the farze, broom, land bruſhwood, and of courſe, all the greens and garden 
ſuffs, decayed and became uſeleſs. 

ſt is almoſt unneceſſary to mention, that there was a conſiderable ſcarcity in 
the year 1783. I believe it was generally felt; and in other diſtricts more ſen- 
ſible than here. The potatoes though a moſt luxuriant cropt were rather late, 
and they were totally loft, The corn harveſt was alſo late. The winter was 
early ; ſo that a great part of the oats were never ripened. And no ſmall part 
uns rotted in the field after it was reaped. Even that part which was preſerved, 
was not productive. The following year added to the calamity, for the ſeed be- 
ing generally bad, and equally ſcarce, the produce of courſe was ſmall. The 
poor had leſs to ſow, and what was ſown was much leſs productive; ſo that 
* vpon the whole, that year was not much more abundant than the former. 
" And, had it not been for a very ſeaſonable ſupply of white peaſe, both the 


poor and the rich muſt have been in a deplorable condition. Even the reſpec. 


able farmers, who have generally meal enough and to ſpare, were reduced to 
the neceſſity of buying one peck of meal after another. Yet the price never 
much exceeded 18. 6d. | 

The inhabitants of the village, eſpecially the ſociety of weavers, very wiſely 
id out a part of their funds, for purchaſing that neceſſary article, at the 


Ir 

v1 beſt wholeſale prices: and retailed it at prime coſt. This proved a great re- 
= lef to multitudes, _ For meal was thus almoſt always to be had here, and at a 

V; wer price than could naturally have been expected. The ſociety loſt little 

ſil nothing; at the utmoſt only the intereſt of their money for a few months, 

i ln the year 1793, and 1794, the great ſtagnation of trade, and the almoſt 

1 want of employment, bore hard on the manufacturing elaſs of inhabi- 

= ats. And had the ſame circumſtances operated in ſame degree for a fingle 

ze. e, all ranks and denominations muſt have felt the conſequences, 


&r form, The morning was fair: the ſky clear: the ſun bright, About 
11 


la the year 1733, on the 27th June, there was a very remarkable thun- 


** 
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+ Eminent Men.—This pariſh has produced a few eminem « er 
men, whoſe names ought to be recorded, « or 
« Sir William Livingſtone of Kilſyth, was a man of much « ha 


« penetration Ml an 


xx o'clock, A. M. a gleaming, but gloomy darkneſs overſpread the ſky, / © be 
fun was ſhorn of his beams, and put on a diſmal dark copper colour. 
The cloud that overcaſt the ſky, aroſe in the ſouth weſt. At firſt it appearel 
very ſmall: but as it approached, it became darker ard larger, at 
| gleamed with lightning. Aud as the darkneſs increaſed, the flaſhes becane wha 


more vived, own | 
About one o'clock, this cloud reached our hills. The lightenings flaſtel * 
inceſſant: the thunder roared tremendous, and the mountains ſeemed u dd 
ſhake. At firſt, a few dropping fragments of broken ice of great ſize fel mos 
This was a happy warning to all who were in the fields to fly for ſhelter. they 
they remained without, they muſt have been greatly hurt, for ſome of the hi * 
meaſured 3 inches in circumference ; ſome ſay a great deal larger. And it id 7 
in ſuch quantities, as to cover the ſurface ſome inches deep, It was no we 
next day before it meltcd away. tur bo 
Wa damage done by the hail was very conſiderable ; and by the flood fr = 
the hills ſtill more ſo, The barley which was beginning to ſhoot, the flax, whid adjace 
was then in the bloom, and the peaſe and beans, which had begun to bloſſon For 
-were almoſt-irrecoverably loſt, being cut and daſhed to the ground, by the hs along 
The corns in the vallies were greatly injured by the rapidity of the f What 
though it was only of a few hours duration. As if a water ſpout had fall north 
and ſome ſuppoſe this was the caſe, the face of the hills, which an hour bel * 
were parched, was covered with numberleſs torrents, ſo as to have thea 1 
pearance of a great collection of cataracts. Every rill became a river, ſt! nin 
ing houſes, bridges, corn, and cattle, all before it, with irreſiſtible fury, T5 5 
conſequences of this flood were ſelt for years, and the devaſtation it occaſo Cc | 
may yet partly be ſeen. Several acres in the vallies, were overlaid witli (ont l 
od, 
of all ſizes, from ſtones of 20 tons, to the ſmalleſt gravel, In ſome places? liſp 
layer was 4 or 6 ſcet deep; and à part of them ſtill remain. At a modern! * 
calculation, the damage done in this pariſh, though fortunately it extend 8 
only bs this, was upwards of L. 1000 ſterling. See beginning of Mr Robe «My 
narrative, D 


Happily no lives were loſt, though many narrowly eſcaped. A hen 
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« penetration and conſiderable learning. Being eſpecially 
« eminent in the knowledge of the law, he was appointed 
« one of the ſenators of the College of Juſtice in 16:9. And 
« having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that office by his aſſiduity 
« and abilities, he was in a few years admitted to be one of 
« his Majeſty's Privy Council, and conſtituted Vice-Cham- 
« perlain of Scotland. He died about 1627.” 


a « Mr 


and child in her arms, were lightly injured by the lightning ſitting at her 
own fire, while a cat was killed at their feet. Some women who were 
bleaching clothes in the valley, narrowly eſcaped the rapidity of the torrent, 
by climbing up a thorn tree which was hard by. This thorn till ſtands 
in the valley. Many cattle were ſwept away, along with the houſes in which 
they ſtood, It is ſaid, that ſome of theſe were left alive, when the flood 
ſubſided. It is even ſaid, that an infant in a cradle was carried ſeveral hun- 
dred yards along the ſtream, and yet was found ſafe. | 

In the years 1769 and 70, when the great canal was cut through the Dulla- 
tur bog, there appeared a very ſingular phenomenon. Myriads of ſmall toads, 
eachabout the ſize of a nut, or ſmall turkey bean, were ſcenhopping over all the 
adjacent fields, to the extent of ſeveral miles ſquare. Ten, ſometimes twen- 
ty or thirty, might be collected in one ſquare yard. So that when you looked 
along the ſurface of the ground, they appeared hopping like hail ſtones. 
What was very ſingular, they were all going in one direction, directly 
north ; yet they were never ſeen beyond the ſummit of the hill; nor 
any where in any quantity the enſuing ſpring. 

It is ſuppoſed they came originally from the Dullatur bog, which is a large 
and very deep moraſs 3 and in all likelihood it has once been a lake. For at 
preſent, it is only covered with a thin matted turf, or ſward. Under that, 
there is in moſt places, a great body of water, though in ſome, of flow moſs. 
And near the weſt end of it, there is a ſmall dry riſing ground covered with 
wood, which is called the ealan, or in Engliſh he iſland. From all which I am 
diſpoſed to think, that in the time of the Romans, perhaps ſince that periods 
it was one deep extenſive lake. Vet it never ſent forth at any other period in 
the memory of man, any ſuch ſwarm of reptiles, Theſe, though innumerable, 
vere all of one age and ſize, If it were to ſend forth ſuch a ſwarm annually, 
the whole country would ſoon be overrun. 
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« Mr John Livingſton was likewiſe a native of this par 
« He was born in the year 1603. His father was a relation 
« of the family of Kilſyth, and poſſeſſed a ſmall eſtate i; 
ce the eaſt barony. It would appear, that the name of thi 
te eſtate was Monaeburgh. The greateſt part of the village 
ec js built upon it, though the boundaries of it are not well 
&«& known.” 

« Mr Livingſton was a man of letters and piety, Early 
te in life, he devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, He 
c held a charge in the miniſtry firſt in Ireland. After 
c ſpending a number of years in this charge, he was tranſ- 
&* lated to Stranraer, and next to Ancrum near Jedburgh, 
« He was intelligent, active, zealous, and ſucceſsful in 
© promoting the intereſts of pure and undefiled religion, 
&« His memory is ſtill dear; and though the memoirs be 
« rote are in few hands, they are eagerly read by the ink 
© tants of Kilſyth.“ 

« His life, tranſactions, and death, are narrated at ſome 
ec length. He died in the year 1672.” 

« T have had occaſion to mention, that Mr Robert 
& Graham of Tamrawer, was a native of this pariſh ; and 
te that his name deſerves to be handed down to poſterity, 
& on account of bis very ſucceſsful experiments upon the cul- 
ce tiyation of potatoes.” 

c It may perhaps deſerve to be mentioned, that there 
&« js a family of the name of Stevenſon, who for many 
« penerations have been eminently uſeful, and much em- 
de ployed in reſtoring diſlocated joints, and dreſſing bro- 
« ken limbs. 
ec the theory, they have at leaſt acquired the practice; and 
4c in all generations, as well as this, have been often fuc- 
« ceſsſul,” 
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* Made of Living, Cc. — A great variety of changes in 
% external appearance and mode of living of the inhabi- 
ants, have taken place within the laſt 50 years. The 
moſt obvious and remarkable of theſe may be men— 
tioned. 

In their dreſs, there is a very viſible change. Former- 
ly, the moſt reſpectable farmers, uſed to wear nothing but 
Scotch cloth, generally of their own making, plaiding hoſe, 
and blue bonnets. Now, the ſervant men on holidays 
wear nothing elſe than Engliſh cloth, cotton and thread 
ſtockings, and hats. The females formerly, wore nothing 
but a linen head dreſs, and tartan worſted plaids, which 
corered the head, or at beſt red ſcarlet cloaks. Whereas 
now, every maid ſervant wears a filk bonnet and cloak, 
and generally muſlin or printed gowns, and thread ſtock- 
ings. 50 that the men and women ſervants, are now much 


more gayly dreſſed, than their maſters and miſtreſſes were 


- formerly. 


In their mode of living, ſimilar if not greater changes have 
taken place. Formerly no wheat bread was uſed, excepting 
by the family of Kilſyth, or on extraordinary occaſions, ſuch as 
marriages, funerals, or perhapsona fair or market day. Where- 
a now, it is almoſt univerſally uſed, by all denominations, 
at leaſt to breakfaſt. Oat meal, milk, cheeſe, and butter, 
were the principal food of all, and of many the only fare. 


k Little or no beef, mutton, or veal, was uſed. Even opu- 
5 lent farmers thought it extravagant to ſalt the carcaſe of a 
. whole cow, for winter. And the moſt reſpectable tradeſ- 
p men never uſed more than a leg of beef, in the year. So 


that in the whole village, there were not 12 cows killed; 
nd probably not twenty-four in the whole pariſh. Where= 
as now, every tradeſman has his mart; and every farmer 
vles one, many two or three, in the year. So that, at an a- 


Q q 2 verage, 
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verage, there are 160 killed in the village, and 280 . 
the pariſh every year, beſides a very conſiderable num. 
ber of ſheep, calves, and lambs in their ſeaſon. 

Tea was not known in this pariſh 40 years ago. Wheren 
now, it is almoſt univerſally uſed, and by a great many both 
in the morning and afternoon. 

The employments of the inhabitants are very differety 
from what they were. The females formerly devoted by 
much the greateſt part of their time to ſpining flax; the 
reſt was ſpent in preparing the flax and tow, and work. 
ing in the fields in ſpring, hay time, and harveſt. Now, 
ſpinning is much diſuſed, eſpecially by the young. Their 
are ſeveral hundreds of young girls from 8 to 14, who 
never ſpin at all. Perhaps the greater part of them, hare 
never learned that uſeful art. Tambouring is now the 
chief employment. Every ſpecies of needle work occupies 
the reſt ; excepting a few mothers and younger children df 
manufacturers, who are employed in preparing the yan 
for the loom. Only a few of the farmers wives and 
ſervants are employed in ſpinning linen yarn. 

The males in the town for the moſt part were labourers; 
though there were a few tradeſmen, Now there are a ver 
few labourers, but a great proportion of tradeſmen of all de- 
nominations, eſpecially of weavers ; and every perſon ma 
now find employment, 

This may account for a ſtriking change that has taken 
place, and been much obſerved by the older claſs, that ts 
generation marries in general much younger than the for 
mer; eſpecially the tradeſmen. Many of the males mart 
below 20, and the greateſt part below 25; whereas formet- 
ly they ſeldom married below 30. The moſt part of tit 
females marry below 20; whereas formerly 25 or 30 was the 

ordinarſ 
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ordinary age. The reaſon of this may be, that a numerous 
family of children all idle, neceſſarily became burdenſome z 
whereas now every child, male or female, above 6 years of 
age, can find employment; and a numerous thriving family 
ij a great ſupport to a ſober induſtrious tradeſman. 

The common utenſils of a family are very different from 
what they were 50 years ago. At that period, there were 
no tea kettles, tea diſhes, bellows, nor watches, and very 
few clocks. Now, every family can furniſh theſe articles. 
There were few ſpinning wheels, {till fewer check reels; in 
place of theſe, the rock and hand reel were uſed. There 
were no lint nor barley milns; of courſe, the lint was dreſſed 
at home, in each family; and the barley bruiſed in a ſtone 
mortar. Every farmer had his own kiln for drying his corns. 
A common kiln is now erected near each miln, where every 
farmer gets his grain dried at 6d per boll. There were no 
carts nor wheel carriages of any kind. All the grain was 
carried on horſeback, or in harveſt, upon ſledges or cars. 

Indeed the roads were at that time ſo ſteep, narrow, and 
rugged, that wheel carriages muſt have been almoſt uſeleſs, 
The line of the roads was generally ſtraight, or nearly ſo, 
over hill and dale; or if they deviated from this courſe at 
any time, it was only to avoid ſome marſh, or to find a firm 
bottom. They ſeem to have thought of little elſe, at leaſt 
they never dreamed of a level road. Now the roads are 
good, and carts and wheel carriages of all kinds abound. 

But the moſt remarkable changes have taken place in the 
courle of 25 years. The introduction of manufactures, and 
the great canal, have been the principal cauſes of them, 

The ſpecies of manufactures moſt run upon is the muſlin. 
Some of theſe are only a 1000, others 1700, and even 2000 
reed; and of every ſpecies. There are at leaſt 350 hands 
thus employed. Suppoſing each hand to work 3 vards per 

day, 
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day, that will amount to upwards of 300,000 yards annually, 
At 6d per yard, which may be the average, that will amount 
to L.75co, as the total earning of that craft yearly, By 
this account, every weaver is ſuppoſed to earn about L. 21: 
at an average. And it is an undoubted fact, that an ordinary 
tradeſman can eaſily earn at leaſt 15 a-day all the year round, 
It is ſaid, that 2 
ſober, induſtrious, and active hand, can even earn from 28 to 
4s a- day, or at an average all the year round, 1s 6d, mak- 
ing reaſonable allowances for avocations. 

N. B. The fly ſhuttle is commonly uſed, and allowed to be 
a great improvement. 

Allowing him to have 3 or 4 ſons working with him, 
though each ſon earn but half the wages of his father, the 
amount 1s very conſiderable, and may enable a tradeſman to 
live well; and at the ſame time, provide liberally for his fa- 
mily. If he has daughters, their earnings at tambouring, 
may be very nearly at an average, 4d each day; though 
it is ſaid, when this branch was firſt introduced, they 
could make from is to 2s a-day. Even now, they ſometimes 
can earn a ſhilling. Suppoſing the tambourers to be 280, 
their joint earnings at 4d daily, will amount to upwards cf 
But this is 
I ſuppoſe at an average of oid 


making allowance for ordinary avocations. 


I. 1200 ſterling ; or nearly L. 5 annually each. 
doubtleſs a very low eſtimate. 
and young, and making every allowance, they earn at lealt 


L. 6 each“. 
Various 


About 3 years ago, Titus Harris from London began the cotton mant- 
factory in this pariſm. From very ſmall beginnings, and ſome ſay with no 
capital, he, in the courſe of 12 months, raiſed the buſineſs to a con ſiderable 
At one time, he had 10 or 12 ſpinning 


jennies employed. But either owing to great miſmanagement or misfortune, 


heighth, and emyloyed many hands, 


or perhaps to both, he inſtantly gave way; by which means, a few families in 
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Various other branches of manufactures have been intro- 
auced here. But excepting the making of ſickles, they have 
generally failed. At preſent, there are about 5 or 6 hands 
conſtantly employed in this branch. Their earnings are not 
known; and in the ſituation they are at preſent, it would 
be improper to make them public. They furniſh generally 
about 1600 dozen of ſickles every year; and ſend them all 
over Scotland, eſpecially to the north. 

The making of files was alſo attempted. And it might 
have ſucceeded, had it not been owing to accidental circume 
ſtances, which made it be removed elſewhere, The greateſt 
number that ever were employed in this branch, was 8 or g. 
And they furniſhed about 3000 dozen yearly. 

The ſtarch manufactory was at one time begun, and there 
was a fair proſpect of ſucceſs, But by miſmanagement or 
misfortune, it was given up. | 

At preſent, there is only one who tans hides in the pariſh. 
Put 30 years ago, there were ſcverals. About that period, 
there were two breweries likewiſe employed; but they are 
both given up. 

It is ſaid, that there are ſome marks of the truth of the 
tradition, that, in Roman Catholic times, the parſon carried 
on 


dis pariſh, and many elſewhere, were deeply involved. It may afford ſome 
þ:Qure of the times, and of the credulity of this nation, or at leaſt neigh» 
bourhood, to narrate his hiſtory, With his ſtaff in one hand, and his bund'e 
another, he arrived at Kilſyth altogether a ſtranger. At firſt he ſcemed 
o hare little or no command of caſh - and of courſe little credit, Even for 
me months, he was looked upon with a jealous eye. | 

But having got ſome how or other credit, or a caſh account on ſome com- 
ny in London, and his bills being honoured in a few inſtances at firſt, he 
pidly roſe in credit, and by addreſs and application to buſineſs, ſeemed to 
e in a very flouriſhing way. But alas! it was at the expence of many, and 
ihe ruin of a few. The amount of his debts, was L. 4000. 
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on an extenſive brewery. The ſite of it, and of his ſtag 


yard which was very large, were only lately dug up. foil in 


times, 
burgl 3 
from F. 
Hamilt 
pure an 


Road.—It is not above two years ſince the new line of roa 
between Glaſgow and Edinburgh by Cumbernauld was firſ 
opened, Before that period, the principal road was hy 
Kirkintilloch and Kilſyth ; and it was very much frequented, ning wi 
Our little village, by being a general thorough fare, was alway * th 
crowded, and had much the air of a buſy thriving place 
There is now much leſs buſtle and noiſe, and more of the aps 
pearance of dullneſs and deſertion; yet trade is as briſk, and 
the inhabitants except a few publicans, are as thriving asu 
any former period. Two flys, and perhaps 10 or 12 pal ene lin 
chaiſes, and double the number of poſt horſes, uſed to paWMqones. 
daily. Now there is not a ſingle fly, ſeldom a poſt chaiſe u Tuis is 
a week, and perhaps not a poſt horſe in a day. The chief in more, 
in Kilſyth, though almoſt never clean or commodious, vu dat th 
much frequented. The publican uſed to keep one, two, oceans 
ſometimes four poſt chaiſes, and from 6 to 12 poſt horſs, of g 
Now there is neither chaiſe, nor almoſt a poſt horſe, to &us at 
found. Of courſe, the turnpike gate, which was former combi, 
rented at L. 145, is now ſo low as L. 51, and yet the proit f and in 
to the keeper is but ſmall. the gle 

The poſt-office, beſides affording a ſalary of L. 15 ſter. ne! 
nerally produced between L. 36 and L. 40 yearly. At pte; Gowr 
ſent, it yields from L. 38 to L. 40, allowing a ſalary d trelan 
L. 12 annually to the poſtmaſter, So that in trade, there 1510 if 
falling off, miles, 

| Th 
Adrantagen — It remains for me to mention the pecu Bl come 
advantages this pariſh enjoys. And happily theſe are ma Dunb 
and great. The village in point of ſituation, will yield 28M fpirit 


none, It ſtands upon a gently riſing ground, a fine dry {aud Vo 
| ſoly 
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foil, in the middle of a rich ſtrath, and it is acceſſible at all 
times, as it is upon the old north road from Glaſgow to Edin- 
burgh ; and what is highly favourable, it is at equal diſtances 
from Falkirk and Glaſgow on the eaſt and weſt, and from 


n. milton and Stirling on the ſouth and north. The air is 
by pure and ſalubrious. There is abundance of ſpring and run- 
0 ning water, with both of which the town is copiouſly ſupplied: 
1 


And there are in the immediate vicinity, a variety of ſitua- 
tons very favourable for a bleachſield or printfield, and a- 
bundance of water- falls for machinery of almoſt any ſize. In 
one place eſpecially,a fall may be obtained of nearly 30 feet per- 
pendicular, within 300 yards of a good coal, near abundance of 
fine lime, and upon a beautiful poſt of free ſtone, where the 
ſtones for the building might be dug out of the foundation. 
This is within a quarter of a mile of the village, and what is 
more, within leſs than an Engliſh mile of the great canal. So 
that there is an open eaſy acceſs to the German and Atlantic 
oceans, and by them to the whole world. This conſideration 
; of great conſ-quence to a manufacturing village. It gives 
us at once, all the advantages of an inland and ſea port town 
combined. For we can export our manufactures to any port, 
and import grain or other commodities from any quarter of | 
the globe, with equal eaſe as at Greenock, or Grangemouth. 
The rich abundance of the carſes of Falkirk, Stirling, and 
Gowry, and of the fertile lands of Lothian, Carrick, and 
Ireland, is brought to our doors, at as eaſy and cheap a rate, 
as if they were our neighbouring pariſhes, within 6 or 10 
miles, | | 

' Theſe advantages have induced a great many new ſettlers to 
dome among us. And Sir Archibald Edmonſtone, Bart. of 
Dunbreath, and proprietor of the eſtate of Kilſyth, with a 
ſpirit truly liberal and generous, has given them every en- 

Vor. XVIII. R r couragement, 
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couragement, and has within theſe 8 years feued a complete Me ar 
new town. | the ma 


Diſadvantages, —But while we enjoy many advantages, aud Ch! 
are abundantly ſenſible of it, we labour under a few peculiar dif. Whitants 
advantages, though I truſt we are grateful to heaven that they {Ws in © 
are ſo few and ſmall. A few of theſe diſadvantages I ſhall togeth: 
ſhortly enumerate. | To f 

iſt, It is doubtleſs a conſiderable loſs, that none of the beir a 
principal heritors reſide in the pariſh. All claſſes and denomi- {Wieir e 
nations, but eſpecially the poor, muſt feel this. The tender We fot 
nurſing hand of a liberal landlord, is to them, a mighty bleſſing, ¶ enero 
2d, But it is not only thoſe who feel the loſs. The pariſh at Wii all ! 
large, but eſpecially the town, have cauſe to regret, that there Wquiet l 
is not within the pariſh a ſingle juſtice of the peace, commil. WW Tho 
ſioner of ſupply, or magiſtrate, nor even a baron bailiff: ſo {Minds 
that the ſmalleſt petty offence, or outrage, cannot be redreſ- unity c 
ſed without applying to ſome juſtice of ſome neighbouring WI Up" 
pariſh. parent: 

And what is till worſe, every idle, worthleſs vagrant, ¶iadepe 
who can find ſhelter no where elſe, is apt to reſort to this Vent {| 
as a place of reſuge, where he may ſkulk about and pilfer with Ned tc 
impunity, Amazing crouds of ſturdy beggars inſeſt us at al The 
times, eſpecially in harveſt, when all the males are at wo dare 
in the field, At that time they not only crave a *. {WP tha 
ſonable alms, but often enforce their unreaſonable de» Neo ot 
mand, by frightening the peaceable and induſtrious inhabr perhap 
tants. If there be any evil which calls for redreſs in this ban a 
place, this is one; and to redreſs it is ſurely not impoſſible. latter 

3d, It is likewiſe a loſs to this pariſh, that we have no week eng 
ly market. The peaſant and manufacturer, whether in the Weir | 
town or country muſt feel this. | 155 


ath, The farmers labour under a few inconveniences. Bu 
they 
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they are only few, and much more than counterbalanced „ by 
the many peculiar advantages they enjoy, 


Characters of the Inhabitants, —The characters of the inha- 
litants of this pariſh, are as various as their countenances ; 
x in every mixed ſociety, the good and the bad are blended 

together. 

To ſpeak in general terms, however, they are punctual in 
their attendance on religious ordinances, decent and deyout in 
their external appearance, and regular in their manners. 'They 
ne ſober, aCtive, and induſtrious; open, candid, and even 
generous in their dealings; loyal to their ſovereign, obedient 
tall lawſul authorities; and they ſtudy to live peaceable and 
quiet lives, in all godlineſs and honeſty. 
nil. Though divided into various ſects, they are to a man ſteady 

ſo Wfriends to the proteſtant perſuaſion, and live together in the 
unity of the ſpirit, and the bond of peace. 

Upwards of one half of the inhabitants can trace back their 
parentage, for many generations, all natives of this pariſh. 
Independent in their circumſtances, and of a more indepen- 
lent ſpirit, they have a high ſenſe of honour, and a great re- 
gerd to character. 

The above will by many be kat a flattering picture; and 
| dare ſay, I may be accuſed of partiality. My only plea 
b, that I have been born and bred among them; upwards of 
zoo of them are my blood relations. For this cauſe, I am 
perhaps better acquainted with their feclings and ſentiments 
an any man, and though partial, I truſt Iam too upright to 
latter them, On the contrary, I muſt acknowledge, that a- 
nong the rifing generation, there are many leſs regular in 
beit manners than their fathers. 
| have many reaſons to be attached to this pariſh, Where- 
4 + ever 


— 
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ever I turn my eye, I meet with the friends or companions 
my youth. Tenderly alive to all they feel, and all they fey 
I cannot but have a deep concern, and ardent defire, for thi 
temporal and eternal intereſts: Happy ſhall I be, if living o 


dying, I can be the humble inſtrument of turning even one 


of them to righteouſneſs *, 


® There Is a very curious collection of old parch ments in this pariſh. Sons 


of them go nearly as far back as the Reformation. They principally refer 
the affairs of the church, being charters or grants of lands and privileg 
from certain abbeys to certain livings. Among the reſt are ſome from Can 
buſkenneth near Stirling. 


They might afford matter of much eurioſity, perhaps furniſn ſome importat 


information. 


NUMPBE 
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NUMBER XII. 


PARISH OF KIPPE N. 


(coUNTIES OF PERTH AND STIRLING. ) 


By the Rev. Mr JohN CAMPBELL. 


Name. 


FP many names of places in this country are un- 
doubtedly of Gaelic origin, yet it is difficult to procure 
any etymology of the name of the pariſh, that may be con- 
idered as perfectly ſatisſactory. Ceap in Gaelic, is nearly of 
the ſame import with the Engliſh word cape, or promontory, 
and reſembles it in ſound. From this the word Kippen is faid 
to be derived; and the name is ſuppoſed to be deſcriptive of 
the ſituation of the village, which ſtands on an eminence, 
near the point of the hill, which terminates at Boquhan. 
The village has exactly this appearance, when viewed from 


the north weſt, as from Cardroſs, or the oppoſite braes of 
Monteath. 


Situation and Limits. — The pariſh of Kippen lies within 
the counties of Perth and Stirling; under the eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction of the Preſbytery of Dunblane, and Synod of 
Perth and Stirling. It is bounded on the north by the river 

Forth, 
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Forth, which ſeparates it from the pariſhes of Kilmadock, 
Kincardine, and Port. On the eaſt, it marches with Gaz. 
gunnock ; on the ſouth, with Balfron; and on the well, 
with the pariſh of Drymen. The road from Stirling to Dun. 
barton paſſes through this pariſh for 7 miles; it is more, 
however, than 8 miles in length, between the diſtant extre. 
mities. Its breadth is unequal; generally from 2 to 3 miles; 
at the middle of the pariſh, it is nearly 4 miles broad, 


Boundaries of Stirling and Perth Shires, — One might have 
expected that the river Forth, which forms a natural limit to 
this pariſh for ſeveral miles, ſhould have alſo ſerved as a 
boundary to the ſhire of Perth. This county however, in 
two or three places, paſſes over this natural limit, and be- 
comes indented in the county of Stirling; ſo that about one 
third part of the pariſh of Kippen, lies in Perthſhire, the 
other two thirds in Stirlingſhire. Such an irregularity ſeems 
now ſurpriſing. But it is well known, that ancient proprie- 
tors had influence to get ſuch portions of their eſtates as they 
choſe, disjoined from thoſe counties within which they were 
locally fituated, and connected with ſuch other counties, as 
better ſuited their convenience. Other inſtances of this kind, 
and more remarkable than in the caſe before us, might caſily 
be adduced in ſupport of this obſervation “. 


General Aſpect of the Country. From ſome of the higher 
grounds, an ample and variegated proſpect preſents itſelf to 
the eye of the ſpectator. At the head of the ſtrath, ſtands 

: | | the 


* 5ome lands in the pariſhes of Bonhill and Kilmaronnock, which formerly 
bclonged to the laird of Gleneagles, and of which he is ill ſuperior, wer? 
once connected with the ſhire of Perth, though they lie at a conſiderable dil 
tance from the limits of that county. 
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be houſe of Gartmore, commanding a view of the whole 
plain below, which extends eaſtward for 20 or 30 miles. 
The houſe and policy of Cardroſs, a few miles farther down 
the country, greatly enliven the landſcape. The carſe, a 
nch and beautiful valley, exhibits an incloſed and well cul- 
irated country, embelliſhed with numberleſs farms, and 
gentle men's ſeats; and in ſummer and autumn, often loaded 
with luxuriant crops. So rich and extenſive a ſcenery is 
nrely to be ſeen. The duſky ſpots which are covered with 
moſs, pleaſe by contraſt ; and the imagination is gratified by 
anticipating the period, when the moſs ſhall be cleared away, 
and its room occupied by the uſeful produCtions of the earth, 
and the habitations of men. Stirling caſtle, and the rocks of 
Craig-forth and Abbeys-craig, appear on the eaſt, like iſlands 
emerging out of the carſe. The braes of Monteath riſe on 
the nogthern ſide, like an amphitheatre. And a rugged range 
of the Grampian mountains, ſtretching from Benlomond to 
the Ochills, encompaſſes the whole. Thus the eye is at 
once gratified, with a proſpect of rude and cultivated nature, 
and with a ſurvey of the noble effects of human induſtry 
and art, 


Carſe.— The pariſh of Kippen is divided by nature into the 
carſe and dryfield, The former conſiſts of the level ground 
that lies on the ſouth ſide of the Forth, between that river 


ad the riſing grounds. It is of unequal breadth, from half 
A a mile to a mile, and in ſome places more; and forms a part 
: of that extenſive plain, which reaches from Gartmore on 
e 


both ſides of the river, as far eaſtward as Borrowſtounneſs. 
ln different places in this pariſh, it is covered with moſs to 
de extent of 300 or 400 acres. 


2%. There ſeems reaſon to believe, that the greater part 
2 | of 
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of the plain eaſtward from Stirling, has at one period been 
covered with moſs; and that the arable lands on both ſides of 
the river, have been recovered from the moſs, by dint of h. 
bour, in a courſe of ages. It is probable that the whole of 
this extenſive plain, had been previouſly under water. Shells 
both ſeparate and collected into beds, are found throughout 
the carſe; and it is not long ſince fiſh bones of a conſiderable 
ſize, have been met with in the neighbourhood of Stirling, 
The maſs of clay would naturally be accumulated and levelled 
by the operation of the tides. The period in which this pan 
of the country was under water, muſt be very remote, as on 
this ſubject both hiſtory and tradition are equally ſilent. 
After the receſſion of the waters, the ſame ſpace muſt hare 
been occupied with trees and ſhrubs. Theſe would be pro- 
duced by the ſame cauſes, which, in proceſs of time, cover 
ground that is left without culture, with various vegetable 
productions. A foreſt would at laſt appear; and by the fil 
and putrefaction of this foreſt, the moſs, in its preſent ſtate, 
has unqueſtionably been formed. Oaks of a great ſize, ar 
ſtill found on the ſubjacent earth, where the moſs has been 
cleared away. Many of theſe are in good preſervation; 
when expoſed to the air for ſome time, they become hard; 
and when put to uſe, prove very durable. They are rar: 
ſerviceable for furniture; but ſuit very well for roof timbet, 
ſtobs, and bridges over moſs ditches. Other trees, ſuch 
birch, alder, black-ſaugh, rowan, hawthorn, and hazle, 25 
alſo found ; hazle nuts are frequently met with. The trunss 
or bodies of theſe trees, are generally conſumed ; but tt 
roots remain. It is natural to enquire, how this great fore 
ſhould happen to be overthrown. A hurricane of wind 0c 
curs at firſt, as a poſſible cauſe of this great effect. But i 
this caſe it is obvious, that the trees muſt either have bett 


broken about the middle, or.torn up by the roots, and would 
de 
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te found uniformly lying in the direction of the current. 
But the roots are generally found ſtanding in the clay ; the 
trunks ſcparated from them a little above the ground, lying 
in all directions; and ſometimes, on the oaks particularly, the 
marks of an ax or hatchet have been traced. The teſtimony 
of ſeveral hiſtorians of credit, as well as other authentic mo- 
numents, lead us to a diſcovery of the authors of this great 
cataſtrophe. When the Romans puſhed their conqueſts into 
Britain, our anceſtors, the Britons and Caledonians, were for- 
c&d by the victorious legions to retire to their hills, or ſecure 
themſelves in thoſe extenſive foreſts, with which the iſland 
then abounded. From theſe ſtrong holds they (allied forth as 
opporrunity offered, and by their frequent incurſions, not 
only annoyed the armics of their conquerors, but enriched 
themſelves with booty. From the ſpeech of Galgacus, given 


yer 
ve y Tacitus in his life of Agricola, it appears that the Romans 
fall lad been much employed in cutting down foreſts and draining 


moraſſes, with a view to ſecure themſelves againſt ſuch pre- 
dtory attacks from the natives. But to put an effectual ſtop 
0 theſe depredations, in the laſt expedition of the Emperor 
deyerus, general orders were iſſued to cut down all the foreſts 
tiroughout this part of the ifland. This ſervice was per- 
brmed by the Roman legions, aſſiſted by thoſe natives whom 
ver, WY bey kad been able to ſubjugate. Herodian “ conciſely mentions 


a fact. Dion Caſſius f, whoſe account is more particular, 
are VoL. XVIII. 8 5 informs 


the * Lib. III. c. 48. 


rel f Xiphilin, ex Dione, lib. 39- The paſſage relative to this ſubject in the 
oc nager of Dion, is curious and intereſting. © Quam Severus, quum vellet om- 
＋ dem in ſuam poteſtatem redigere, ingreſſus eſt in Caledoniam, eamque dum 
pertrauſiret, habuit maxima negotia, quod ſylvas cæderet, et loca alta perſo- 
@ret, quodque paludes obrueret aggere, et pontes in fluminibus faceret. 
Nulum enim prelium geſſit, neque copias hoſtium inſtructas vidit ; a quibus 
b. / proponebantur 
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informs us, that in this expedition, the Romans loſt no let body of 
than 50,000 men. We need not wonder then at the ſpeed Ind me 
and ſucceſs, with which this great undertaking was accom. {Wl yould « 


pliſhed ®. In the moſs of Kincardine, a Roman way, 12 feet 
wide, and regularly formed by trees or logs of wood laid 3. 
croſs each other, is {till to be traced}. And a Roman camp 
kettle was found in the year. 1768, in the lands of Mr Ram. 
ſay of Ochtertyre, which bas been preſented by him to the 
Antiquarian Society in Edinburgh. Such are the grounds 
on which it 1s believed that the foreſt in this part of the coun. 
try was cut down by the Romans; moſt probably in the ex. 
pedition of Severus, A. D. 207, whilſt Donald I. reigned in 
Caledonia. He was the firſt Scottiſh prince (according to 
Buchanan +), who embraced Chriſtianity. The overthroy 
of this foreſt would naturally interrupt the courſe of thoſe u. 


rious ſtreams which formerly ran through the valley. This 
body 


proponehantur confultd oves boveſque, ut quum ea noſtri raperent, ac long 
de via declinarent, facile opprimerentur. Ad hæc noſtris aquæ valde oberant, 
diſperſisque inſidiæ parabantur : quumque nou poſſent iter facere, occidebantur 
a ſuis, ut ne ab hoſtibus caperentur. Itaque mortui ſunt e noſtris ad quinqu- 
ginta millia, Neque tamen deſtitit Severus, quouſque ad extremam infuln 
venit. 


* Modern hiftorians, relying on theſe authorities, agree in their accounts! 
the tranſactions of the Romans at this period in Britain. Buchan. Rer. Scot. 
Hiſt. Lib. IV. c. 37. Henry's Hiſt. of Great Brit. Vol. I. chap. 1. Ent 
Brit. edit. 3. Vol XII. p. 388, under the word Moss. 6 


+ In Moſs Logan in this pariſh, a way has lately been diſcovered, which fron 
all accounts, in reſpect of breadth and conſtruction, exactly reſembles that in the 
moſs of Kincardine. But as the information concerning it was received only 
fince this account was drawn up, no opportunity has yet offered of examiving 
it ſo particularly, as to authorize a more decided opinion reſpecting its orig. 


1 Hiſt, lib. IV. 36. 
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body of ſtagnant water, ſwelled from time to time by rains, 
ind melted ſnow, and rivulets deſcending from the heights, 
would continue to increaſe till it became ſo conſiderable as to 


et open a paſſage for itſelf to the eaſt. And thus the valley, at 
„nt period, muſt have exhibited the appearance of a vaſt mo- 
no Wi 1:66. The wood and leaves, and other vegetable ſubſtances, 


Il rotting together, would in time accumulate, and form the 
neat body of the moſs. The conſolidation of this maſs of 
corrupted vegetables would leave room for the water above 
it, to run off by ſuch channels as it could find or form. By 
uch a proceſs in a ſeries of ages, it is natural to imagine, that 


in WW this moſs has been brought into the ſtare in which it now 
to Wi appears. 

OW 

2 


Caſting of Peats.— The ſoil underneath the moſs is a ſtrong 
nch clay. The moſs is generally from 8 to 10 feet in depth, 
and conſiſts of different ſubſtances, regularly diſpoſed in ſtrata, 
s follows. Immediately above the clay is a ſtratum of fat 
brown earth, from ꝗ to 12 inches in depth, ſuppoſed to have 
been formed by the incorporation of the clay with the conti- 
guous moſs, and which ſeems to have been the vegetable mold, 
corering the clay when the foreſt was cut down. The next 
bed lying immediately above the former, is the great body of 
the moſs, which conſiſts of various vegetable ſubſtances, cor- 
rupted, compacted, and matured by age. This is annually 
cut for peats, and ſupplies moſt families in this country with 
fuel through the year. The upper ſtratum is a light and ſpon- 
bf ſubſtance, much paler in the colour than the bed of peat 
moſs, It ſeems to be formed chiefly of decayed leaves and 
ſalks of heath, bent graſs, and other plants with which the 
lurface of the moſs is overgrown, but not yet ſuiliciently cor- 
Tupted ſo as to be formed into moſs. Of this upper ſtratum, 
3 014 feet muſt always be pared away, which is generally done 

8 8 2 in 
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in winter, and thrown by the ſpade into the pit out of which 
Tt then forms 
the ſpreadſield, or ground upon which the new peats are li 
As the whole of it cannot be thus diſpoſed 
of, the remainder is by means of little canals formed for the 
purpoſe, floated down into the Forth. The peats are alway 
caſt as ſoon as poſſible after ſeed time, and are carried home 
It was a remarkable 
proof of the uncommon wetneſs of the ſeaſon 1792, that fey 
peats were got home that year, but remained on the ſpread 
field till next ſummer. This circumſtance had not happenet 
before in the memory of man, and neceſſarily ſubjected poorer 


the peats were taken in the preceding year. 


out to be dried. 


in the courſe of the ſummer or harveſt. 


families to very great inconvenience. 


Clearing away of Moſs.—As the carſe ſoil is fo valuable, i 
muſt be an object of importance to the proprietors, to have the 
ſuperjacent moſs cleared away . Thoſe portions of land, 
which in this pariſh are recovered from the moſs, are ſuch az 
lie under old ſpreadfields, from which the peats have formerly 
been taken. This operation is generally performed in winter. 
The water which comes down from the higher grounds in turn 
or rivulets contiguous to the moſs, is by means of ſmall duds 
or canals introduced into the ſpreadfield which is intended to 
be put away. The ſpreadfield having been previouſly inter- 
ſected with theſe canals, of a proper depth and width, its ſub 
ſtance is, by many hands, thrown into theſe when water can 
be had in plenty, and thus carried down into the river. Much 
yet remains to be done, before the arable land is procured. 
About a foot of moſs, mixt with many fragments of trees and 

roots, 


Mr Drummond of Blair-Drummond, carries on an undertaking of this 


nature on an extenſive ſcale. See an intereſting account of the proceſs em- 


ployed for that purpoſe in Encyc, Brit. 34. edit. Vol. XII. under the artide 
Moss of KINCARDINE. 
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roots, ſome ſmall, many very large, muſt be digged up. In 
ſome places this operation muſt be repeated oftener than once. 
Such of theſe fragments as are unfit for any uſeful purpoſe, 
are burnt when dry, generally in the months of May and June. 
The aſhes, -with what remains of the moſs, and brown earth 
formerly mentioned, when judiciouſſy mixt with the clay, 
form together one of the beſt foils. Some pains are alſo re- 
quiſite to level the inequalities, which is beſt done at firſt, to 
to prevent the water from ſtanding in the hollows. The clear- 
ing away of the ſpreadfield was formerly done ſor L. 40 Scots, 
or L. 3:6: 8 ſter. per acre ; but ſince wages have increaſed, 
gt will coſt from L. 5 to L. 6 ſter. In this manner in a courſe 
of years, a conſiderable quantity of land has been gained from 
the moſs, worth from 1 58. to 20s. ſter. per acre. The carſe 
foil, in favourable ſeaſons, produces rich crops of every kind 
of grain common in this country ; particularly wheat, beans 
and peaſe, and oats; barley is not ſo certain a crop. 


 Haugh.—Beſides the moſs, and the land recovered from it, 
there is along the banks of the Forth, a narrow ſtrip of haugh 
or holm, which is very fertile, and equally adapted to tillage 
or paſture. 


Dryſield. From the carſe, the lands rife at firſt abruptly, 
and then very gradually for about a mile, or more in ſome 
places; continuing flat for a conſiderable ſpace, they again 
decline towards the ſouth. This elevated part of the pariſh, 
i called the dryfield; a term which is by no means deſcriptive 
of the nature of the ſoil, but is uſed merely to diſtinguiſh it 
from the lower grounds or carſe Where it firſt ſprings from 
the carſe, it is marked by all thoſe appearances which the 
banks of rivers that have been deſerted by them exhibit. 
The interjacent valley between this pariſh, and the green 

| hills 
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hills of Boquhan and Glinns, is very narrow at the eaſter, 
extremity. Towards the weſt, the country is more open 
From the ſouthern boundary, moſt of the baronies in this 
pariſh are laid off, parallel to each other, down to the fide; 
of the Forth. The dryfield of Kippen forms the greater par 
of that hill, which, commencing at the bridge of Boquhan, 
and extending through the whole of this pariſh, and part of 
the pariſhes of Balfron and Drymen, terminates about a mile 
weſtward from the village of Balfron. The land which lies 
on its northern declivity, forms the main body of the pariſh 
of Kippen, and exhibits a pleaſing view of fruitful fields, 
generally well incloſed, and occaſionally interſected with glenz 
and rivulets. ; 


Mer of Kippen.—Towards the ſummit and ſouthern decl. A ſm: 
vity of the hill, on which it hath been obſerved, that the de m 
greater part of this pariſh is fituated, there is an extenſive ſuppo 
moor, called the moor of Kippen, which runs the whole WW no au 
length of the pariſh, and comprehends alſo part of Balfron. fh ir 
On the ſouth ſide, the ground which is lighter, and not {0 Wl vie to 
good as that on the north fide of the hill, ſlopes gradually for WF be b. 
half a mile or more, and is terminated by a ſmall rivulet ca 
led the Pow of the Glinns, which divides Kippen from Bl. 
fron. This water runs eaſtward, till it falls into the burn of 
Boquhan, which again forms the boundary between Kippen 
and Gargunnock, and empties itſelf into the Forth, at the 
bridge of Frew. Another ſmall ſtream, weſt from the for- 
mer, takes a different courſe, and runs weſtward into the 
water of Endrick, which finally goes into the Clyde. Under 
the moſſes in the moor of Kippen, are found ſome oaks aud 
other trees, though nor ſo large as thoſe in the low moſs on 
the ſides of the Forth. It is probable that the whole dryficld 
has been covered with wood, moſtly oak ; for an the ſides of 


2 the 
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the glens, through which the water collected in the moor 
uns down into the Forth, the trees grow thick, and within 
theſe 50 years, ſtocks of oaks with young ſhoots growing 
from them have been ſeen in different places : theſe however, 
xe now rooted out, and the fields cleared for the plough. 


St2nes.—The moor abounds with red and white free-ſtone. 
On the ſouthern boundary lime-ſtone is alſo found. This 
lme-ſtone, containing a conſiderable portion of ſand, ſuits 
the carſe well, but is not thought ſo proper for the dry- 
feld. 


Lale. In the moor, there is a ſmall lake or reſervoir of 
vater called Loch. leggan, about a mile in circumference. 
A ſmall ſtream iſſues from it, which turns ſeveral mills. In 
the middle of the loch, there is a cairne, or heap of ſtones, 
ſuppoſed to be the ruins of an old houſe, of which however, 
no authentic accounts can now be obtained. There are no 
ich in the loch, but a few perches of a ſmall ſize. Trouts 
ne to be had in the ſeveral rivulets which run into the Forth: 
ihe burn of Boquhan affords them in greateſt plenty. 


River Forth. —The river Forth has but a mean appearance 
of WW in this part of the country. It is confined within narrow and 
en (Leep banks, and except in a few places, its current is ſo very 
be low, as hardly to be perceptible. From Gartmore to Stir- 


f. ing, a line of 20 miles, the fall of the river is ſaid not to 
de <xceed, on an average, a foot in the mile. The banks of the 
er Forth, are from 10 to 20 feet; and in ſome places more from 
id the ſurface of the bank, to the bottom of the river. Many 
n large trees are ſtill found in the bottom; and ſome appear 


id Vith their ends projecting from the banks, as the water waſh- 
of s away the clay, They are found at different depths, from 
he | . | 6 
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6 to 20 feet below the ſurface of the bank; and in all direc, 
rions, ſome lying horizontally, others ſtanding almoſt upright, 
The river contains both pike and perch. In former times 
ſalmon uſed to come up in abundance, but ſince the moſſ 
began to be cleared away, they have not been taken in any 
conſiderable quantity. There are two bridges over the Forth 
in this pariſh; one near Cardroſs built in 1772, the other x 
Frew, built in 1783; both at preſent are in good repair, 


Natural Curigſities.—“ The burn of Boquhan, which, de. 
* ſcending from the rock of Ballochleam, makes little im- 
„ preſſion on the ſtrata of lime-ſtone or iron, meets at lat 
« with the red ſand- ſtone, through which it has opened a 
© paſſage, and wrought its ſoft materials into a number of 
% curious ſhapes, ſuch as the wells and caldrons of the De. 
« yon. It is yet remembered, when it burſt through a large 
projection of the rock, and threw the mill with all its ap- 
« pendages, on the other fide of the bank *.“ In the garden 
of Broich, there is a yew tree, of a regular conical form, 
whoſe branches ſhooting regularly from the trunk, with their 
extremities falling down to the ground, exhibits the appeat- 
ance of a large umbrella to thoſe who ſtand under its ſhade. 
The circumference of the trunk about 2 feet above the ground, 
is 10 feet; height of the trunk to the loweſt row of branches, 
9 feet; height of the tree, about 50 feet; circumference of 
the circle overſpread by the lower branches, 140 feet. It 5 
ſuppoſed to be 200 or 300 years old; and though it may not 
vie with the yew of Fortingal, muſt {till be allowed to be 3 
beautiful object. 


Antiquities and Hiſtory. —The names and fituations of ſeve- 


ral places in the pariſh, plainly ſkew chat in former times, the 
| have 


Gen. Campbell's notes, page 18. 
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ure been places of ſtrength. Thus the caſtle of Arnfindlay, 
of which no veſtiges now remain; the tower of Garden, part 

e which, was ſtanding 20 or 30 years ago; the remains of 
the houſe and caſtle of Arnprior, may ſtill be traced. The 
houſe of Broich too, ſeems to have been ſurrounded with a 
rampart and foſſe. A ſmall green mound on the eaſtern con- 
fines of the lands of Buchlyyie, appears to have been a tumu- 
lus. Some human bones, incloſed in flags of ſtone, were 
ktely found in it; but there is no tradition which gives any 
xecount of its origin. — Some years ago, an urn containing 
thes and bones, was found in the Caſtle-hill of Daſher. 
There are ſeveral ſmall heights in this pariſh, to which the 
dame Keir * is applied, which bear the marks of ſome ancient 
military work, viz. Keir-hill of Glentirran, Keir-hill of Da- 
her, Keir-brae of Drum, Keir-know of Arn more, and 
Keir-brae of Garden. On the ſummit of each of thefe, there 
b a plain of an oval figure, ſurrounded with a rampart, 
which in moſt of them ſtill remains entire. The Peel of Gar- 
dn, (on which there is a work of the ſame kind,) is leſs ele- 
ned in point of ſituation; it riſes but a little above the 
arſe, The incloſure however is conſiderably larger than that 
of the Keirs; and the rampart and ditch, in reſpect of form 
and appearance, have ſuffered leſs from the injuries of time. 
None of theſe are of ſufficient extent to have ever admitted 
da regular encampment. The circumference of the rampart 
om the Reir-hill of Daſher, (which is neither rhe largeſt nor 
lie ſmalleſt, and the only one that has been meaſured,) does 
tot exceed 130 yards, Various opinions have been entertain- 
e concerning theſe works. The country people fay that 
hey were Pictiſh forts. A different conjecture ſuppoſes 

Vol.. XVIII. | Te them 


* © Keir, Caer, Cheſter, Caſtra, are faid to be words of a like import.” — 


vs, CaurBELT's notes, page 17. 
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them to have been temporary forts, or ſtations ereQed by 
the Romans, for giving ſignals, depoſiting proviſions and 
ſtores, and protecting their pioneers from the attacks of the 
Caledonians, whilſt employed in cutting down the prez 
foreſt in the plain below. This conjecture, it is imagined, 
receives ſome ſupport from the conſideration, that places of 
a ſimilar form are found in other parts of the country, into 
which the Romans are known to have penetrated. Other, 
unwilling to admit their pratenſions to ſo high antiquity, 
believe them to have been formed by the feudal proprietors; 
for ſome purpoſes of ſecurity or convenience, which it may 
be difficult now to diſcover, It is ſurely matter both of ſur 
priſe and regret, that no certain account can now be obtains 
ed of the origin and uſe of theſe works; which apparently 
have formed a part of ſome extenſive ſyſtem, the develope 
ment of which might ſerve to illuſtrate the ancient ſtate 
and hiſtory of our country *. -A diſpute having ariſen be. 

tween 


There ſeems to be a conſiderable reſemblance between theſe forts, and 
the forts of the Firbolgs, of which an account is given in Groſc's Antiquitis 
of Ireland. The paſſage alluded to, is extracted from that work in the 
Monthly Review, for December 1794, page 394; and was not ſeen by the 
writer of this account, till after it was prepared for the preſs. 'The inſ- 
tion of the paſſage may perhaps be gratifying to ſome readers. The tors 
common in this period, will be ſeen to be perfectly conſiſtent with the rude 
« (tate of the military art among the Firbolgs ; though very ſuperior to tho 
© of the Celtes. The Iriſh, who retained the cuſtoms of the latter, Cam 
brenſis tells us, had no caſtles ; their woods ſerved them for camps, 28d 
their marſhes for ditches. However, they learned from the Firbolgs, te 
take refuge on hills, as Cæſar ſays the Britons did. Theſe were conical 
« riſing grounds, which were eucircled with a ſingle, double, or triple en- 
« trenchment, and which afforded ample protection; ſuch were the infinite 
* number of high round forts every where to be met with, and by Cam. 
The ſize of theſe earthen forts 
varied with the number and power of the clan; ſome are but 13 19 


„ brenſis, expreſsly aſcribed to the Oſtmen. 


« yards in diameter, others cover as many acres,” 
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teen the inhabitants of the baronies of Glentirran and Arn— 
and WM prior, reſpecting the courſe of the ſtream that iſſues from 
the WW loch leggan, the parties met at a place near the loch, deter- 
ten nined to decide the conteſt by arms. In this affray, ſeveral 
ed, Wi perſons were killed; from which circumſtance, the place 
sel bears the name of Bloody mires. King James V. who then 
ine refded at Stirling, having taken cogniſance of this matter, 
ers, ordered the ſtream to be taken from both, and turned into 
ity, i the channel, which it till retains, He likewiſe ordered the 
ww mill to be built, which, being conſidered as a royal mill, 
pays a ſeparate ceſs to this day.—During the arbitrary rcigns 
of Charles II. and James II, the inhabitants of this pariſh 
ſuffered greatly from the perſecution and tyranny which then 
prevailed. Mr Ure of Shirgarton, a gentleman of diſtinguiſh- 
ed piety and zeal, underwent various hardſhips, the memo- 
n of which is ſtill preſerved by tradition in the neighbour- 
hood ®,—In the year 1676, the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
eu per was diſpenſed in the night, to a very numerous meeting 
u Arnbeg T. The miniſters who aſſiſted in diſpenſing that 
+: Wa ordinance, were Meſſrs. John Law, after the Revolution 
de miniſter at Edinburgh, Mr Hugh Smith at Eaſtwood, and 
the Mr Matthew Crawford. A chapel formerly ſtood near the 
aber. eaſtern boundary of the pariſh, beſide the old manſion-houſe 
of Glentirran, The remains of it were ſeen within theſe 
derer years. It is ſaid to have been built for the accommodation 
a» WY che pariſhes of Gargunnock and Kippen, in conſequence 
ol Wh of the indulgence granted by King James. A Mr Barclay 
then officiated as miniſter, —In former times, the highland 

1 | -*.." Ons 


* Many particulars reſpeQing this worthy gentleman, are recorded by 
Mr Wodrow, in his Hiſtory of the ſufferi ings of the Church of Scotland ; ſce 
tpecially, Vol. ii. page 260. 


} Wodrow's Hiſtory, Vol. i. page 416. 
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clans, which were ſituated on the borders of the low country, 


were accuſtomed to ſubſiſt in a great meaſure, by rapine ana Wl have b 
plunder. In the year 1691, a party of theſe free. booten In 
viſited this pariſh, to the great terror and loſs of the country, ll 1040. 
They were commanded by old Rob Roy, a robber by profef. In 
ſion, who pretended to have a commiſſion from King James — 
* to plunder the rebel whigs.” The peaceable inhabitants 

were obliged to flee for their ſafety, and leave their property 1 
to the rapacity of this banditti, who ſeized upon cattle, vic. F 
tual, furniture, &c. and carried away as much as they wer 1 
able. Only one man, ſervant to Sir James Livingſton, wx E 


killed upon that occaſion. This act of depredation was re 
membered by the fathers of ſeveral perſons till living, and is 
known by the name of the herri/hip ® of Kippen.—In the yer 
1745, the rebel army paſſed the Forth by the ford of Frey 
on their way to Stirling. The inhabitants were obliged to 
ſurniſh proviſions for the ſupply of their immediate neceſſ. 
ties; but their march was not marked by any other acts of 
violence. 


Population. — It is probable, that the pariſh of Kippen was 
more populous in former times, than it is at preſent. The 
enlargement of the farms, neceſſarily occaſioned the fall of 
the cotteries, which afforded ſubſiſtence to many families 

In conſequence of the encouragement offered by the manu- 
facturing companies, lately eſtabliſhed at Balfron, many fi- 
milies as well as individuals have removed to that village. 
A conſiderable decreaſe has taken place within theſe laſt 10 
years. h 

In 1755, the number of inhabitants, according to Dr 


Webſter's account, amounted to 
In 


* Frem the Scots word herry, to rob or plunder, 
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In 1764, the number of examinable perſons, is ſtated to 
have been 1450, which is nearly the ſame as at preſent. 
In 1783, the number of families was 446; of ſouls 


1940. 


In 1793, the number of families was 399. 
Males 847, females 930; in all 1777 ſouls. 


Under 10 years, 343 From 40 to 50, 180 
From io to 20, 399 From 50 to 60, 145 
From 20 to 30, 325 From 60 to 70, 128 
From 30 to 40, 190 From 70 to 80, 48 

— From 80 to ge, 19 


1257 


520 Total 1777. 


Diſtinguiſbed according to their Religious Perſuaſuons. 


Of the Eſtabliſhed Church, - -- 1466 
Antiburgher Seceders, — - 49r 
Burgher, do. - - © 
Cameronians, - - EC 13 
Epiſcopalians, - - - 3 

1777 

Table 
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Table of Marriages, Baptiſms, and Burials in this Pariſt, 
for the following years. 


| EE” WV E 
* 


| Years, M arriages. Baptiſms. 


Burial;. 

f Males, Fem. Total., Years. Males. Fem. Tet. 
From 1700tor 109 incluf. 104 | 229 194 423 | 1783 3 47 
1710—1719 170 | 193 214 407 1784 12 7 19 
1720—1729 » 183 194 167 361 1785 14 14 28 
1730—1739 x88 } 293 251 544 | 1786 8 2 10 
1740—1749 *® 199 178 377 | 1787 22 10 32 
1750—1 | 59 - » | 229 160 389 1788 18 16 34 
| T760—17569 = 158 | 242 272 514 1789 8 6 14 


I770=—1779 I72 271 237 508 1790 4 10 14 
x1780—1789 — 161 242 238 480 1791 8.14 22 


| 
1790 18 23 
| 


22 45 1792 7 10 17 
| | - 11 10 1 47 
8 ” 15 20.. 23 43 |} | 


0 


In 17923, there were in the pariſh of Kippen, 24 herr 
tors, of whom the greater part do not reſide in the pariſh; 
x eſtabliſhed miniſter, 1 antiburgher miniſter, 1 phyſician, 
1 writer, 2 ſchoolmaſters, 100 farmers, 88 farming men ſer- 
vants, 8 millers, 6 maltmen, 4 licenſed diſtillers, x exciſe 
oficer, 10 merchants, 37 weavers, 5 journeymen do. 14 appren- 
tices, 1 ſtocking weaver, 8 wrights, 3 do. journeymen, 6 do. 
apprentices, 2 wheelwrights, 4 hecklers, 6 maſons, 1 do. 
apprentice, 10 ſhoemakers, 2 journeymen do. 2 do. appren- 
tices, I faddler, 1 journeyman do. 2 tanners, 1 journeyman 
do. 4 coopers, 14 taylors, 2 journeymen do. 2 do. appren- 
tices, 8 ſmiths, 2 do. apprentices, 1 dyer, 1 baker, 2 but 

chers, 


* Chaſm in the regiſter of Marriages from 1745 to 1758; and the reg 
ter of Baptiſms ſcems to have been irregularly kept during the greater part 
ef that period. 


chers, 
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chers, 8 publicans, ) carters, 4 ſheriff-officers, 47 day 
labourers» 


Pariſh Regiſter, There are no records extant previous to 
the commencement of the preſent century. From 1700 to 
1745, the regiſter of marriages and baptiſms appears to have 
been kept with conſiderable accuracy. For the 12 following 
years, the regiſter of marriages ſeems to have been entirely 
eglected. From that period too, many parents who had 
joined the ſece ſſion, neglected to get their children's names 
enrolled in the pariſh regiſter. For this reaſon, the regiſter, 
eſpecially of baptiſms, cannot be conſidered as exhibiting a 
complete enumeration of the children born in the pariſh from 
that time downward *. It may alſo be obſerved, that as the 
names of parties enrolled with a view to proclamation of 
bauns, when they happen to reſide in different pariſhes, are 
regiſtered in both the pariſhes to which they ſeverally belong; 
this circumſtance muſt make the number of marriages appear 
greater than it is in reality. And therefore in calculating 
the whole population of Scotland, ſo far as regard is had to 
the authority of parochial regiſters, ir may be laid down as a 
maxim, that the number of marriages will upon the whole 
exceed, and that of baptiſms fall ſhort of the truth. In this, 
well as in molt country pariſhes, no account of burials was 
kept till within theſe few years; nor can the regiſter of theſe 
be conſidered as perfectly accurate. 


Climate, Health, Diſeaſes.— The climate is wet, on account, 
provably, of the vicinity of the hills, and the prevalence of 
weſterly winds. A regiſter of the weather was kept for many 


years 


* Of late years, care has been taken to reader tile regiſter of baptiſms 
more complete than formerly. 
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years by Dr Leckie, a gentleman of intelligence and obſery, 
tion in this pariſh, but he found “ only a ſeries of capriciou 
changes, incapable of being clafſ-d or connected, ſo as tg 
« form any uſeful rule, or any obſervations on the weather 
« or ſeaſons that can be depended upon in this country,” 
The climate though wet, does not appear to be unhealthy, 


« who 
« of th 
« ing 1 
« (dec 
« year 


which may be attributed perhaps to the frequency of high Rem 
winds, which prevent the vapours from becoming ſtagnant, place t 
The number of aged perſons at preſent in the pariſh appears conſide 
from the preceding tables, within the few laſt years, two Wl trim 
perſons have died near the age of ico.—A pleaſant and un- July 1 
common ſpeCtacle of health and induſtry is ſeen in this village; WM of age 
an old man, his fon, and grandſon, all ſmiths, of one name, groun 
dwelling in the houſe in which they were born, and continu- woun: 
ing to follow their occupation in the ſame ſhop from day to 66-ra 
day. The inhabitants of this part of county are not ſubject Wl bie pc 


to any diſcaſe that can be conſidered as peculiar to the climate. Wi furvir 
The ague is ſaid in former times to have prevailed in che WI well, 
carſe. It is now extremely rate, at leaſt in the pariſh of Wl follov 
Kippen. Epidemical diſeaſes are not frequent. In the ſpring proce 
months of years 1785 and 1787, a plcuretic fever prevailed, joun 
which carried off a number of people. The year 1788 was atten 
fatal to ſome old people and children. Of the uncommon WI in th 
mortality in theſe years, the openneſs of the preceding win- Wl Edin 
ters cannot properly be aſſigned as the cauſe ; for they were 
not more open, perhaps leſs ſo, than ſeveral ſucceeding ſca- 
ſons which were accompanied with no ſuch conſequences. 
The ſmall-pox and meaſles are ſometimes fatal to children. 
Inoculation is rather gaining ground, though ſlowly. It is fut- 
priſing that any prejudice ſhould remain againſt a practice, 
which experience hath proved to be ſo ſalatary. Dr Lecki, 
(whoſe practice both in this country and the Weſt Indies, has 
been very extenſive,) declares, „that only two of all thoſe 

2 « who 
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« whom he has inoculated died of the ſmall-pox : the one 
« of theſe was taken ill with them within 24 hours af:er be- 
« ing inoculated ; the other in leſs than 3 days. He has re- 
« fided above 40 years in Kippen, and inoculated above 20 
« yearly at an average”. 


Remarkable Medical Caſe. —It may not be improper in this 
place to mention the remarkable caſe of a boy who loſt a 
conſiderable portion of brain, and yet recovered, without 
detriment to any faculty mental or corporeal. On the 1it of 
July 1792, William Stewart, a ſervant boy, about 14 years 
of age, was by a blow from the foot of a horſe knocked to the 
ground, and left in a ſtate of inſenſibility. From a large 
wound on the right fide of his fore-head, blood iſſued in con- 
ldrrable quantities, as well as at different times, a conſidera- 
ble portion of the ſubſtance of the brain. The boy not only 
ſurvived the accident, but recovered, and was ſeen perfectly 
well, by the writer of this account in the month of November 
following. A diſtinCt account of this cafe, and of the whole 
proceſs of the cure, was publiſhed by Mr Robert Leny, a 
young gentleman, praCtitioner in phyſic, which deſerves the 
attention of thoſe who are curious in phyſiology. It is inſerted 
in the Medical Commentaries, publiſhed by Dr Duncan of 
Edinburgh, for 1793, p. 301. 


Church, Manſe, Sc. — The church is ſaid to have been 
built or rebuilt in 1091. The eaſter part of it was rebuilt in 
1737. It was completely repaired in 1779, and is now a very 
decent and commodious place of worſhip — William Leckie 
of Daſher made a preſent of a very good bell to the pariſh.— 
The preſent manſe was built in 1706. The ſtipend by the 
laſt decreet of augmentation in 1763 is nearly 89 bolls of 
meal, together with L. 34 : 3 : 4 ſter. which ſum includes the 

Vol. XVIII. U u ordinary 
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ordinary allowances for communion elements, and graſs mail, 
James Erſkine Eſy. of Cardroſs is patron. Were all pa. 
trons, in the diſpoſal of vacant benefices, to ſhew the ſame 
regard to the wiſhes of the pariſhioners which this gentleman 
has uniformly done, the practical evils which have often been 
complained of as reſulting from the exerciſe of patronage, 
would not be felt. 


Meeting houſe.— A meeting-houſe in connection with the 
Antiburgher ſeceders was built at Buchlyvie in 1751. The 
miniſter has L. 50 ſter. as ſtipend, ariſing from the ſeat 
rents, with a houſe and garden. 'The congregation is gather- 
ed from the ſeveral contiguous pariſhes. The members of 
the ſeceſſion have laid aſide much of that moroſeneſs and 
acrimony which diſtinguiſhed their predeceſſors, and in gene- 
ral maintain good neighbourhood with their brethren of the 
eſtabliſhed church. There is a burying place connected with 
the meeting-houle. 


School. —Tt muſt be obvious that one parochial ſchool i 
entirely inadequate to the extent and populouſneſs of this ps. 
Tiſh, To remedy this inconvenience, various plans have been 
at different times propoſed. It has long been found abſolute 
ly neceſſary to have another ſchool at the weſt end of tie 
pariſh, But the heritors felt reluctance to impoſe upon 
themſelves the burden of two parochial ſchools. A ſchoc- 
maſter who was admitted in 1752 was taken bound to pro- 
vide at his own charge two teachers, the one at Buchlyni, 
the other at the burn of Arnprior, for ſix months in the Jer; 
or to have 50 merks retained from his ſalarly, which was then 
L. 100 Scots. It was afterwards propoſed to remove tht 
parochial ſchool to a convenient ſituation in the center of tht 


pariſh, and to have only one teacher, At laſt it was detet 
mined 


ned 
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mined in 1763 to have two eſtabliſhed ſchools; the ſalary was 
advanced to L. 115 Scots, of which L. 75 is allotted to the 
{choolmaſter at Kippen, the remaining L. 40 to the other 
teacher. In the year 1782 a ſchoolhouſe, including a 
dwelling-houſe for the maſter, was built at Claymires, It is in 
ſufficient repair and tolerably commodious. The ſchool- 
maſter at Kippen is but indifferently accommodated. In ſor- 
mer times, a houſe was occaſionally rented for the ſchool, 
and the maſter was ſeldom accommodated with a dwelling- 
houſe,» The ſchool was held in the church for ſome time 
previous to its reparation in 1779. Since that time a houſe 
has been rented, on a long leaſe, for a ſchool-houſe, and dwell- 
ing-houſe for the maſter ; neither of which, however, are 
rery cowmodious.— In the ſchool at Kippen, are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, Latin, and 
church muſic, The whole emoluments of the ſchoolmaſter, 
ncluding his ſalary and fees as ſeſſion clerk, may amount an- 
nually to L. 25 or L. 3o ſterling *. As the diſtance from the 
tro eſtabliſhed ſchools is more than 4 miles, the inhabitants 
of the intermediate diſtrit find it convenient to employ a 
teacher during the winter months to inſtruct younger children 
in the elements of reading and writing. The number of 
ſcholars laſt winter, when the ſchools were molt frequent, 
vis at Kippen 60, at Arnprior 36, at Claymires 64. 


Pror.— The funds for ſupply of the poor in this pariſh ariſe, 
rom the weekly collections, dues from marriages, from the 
mortcloth, occaſional fines from delinquents, together with 
L. 13; 10, the intereſt at 44 per cent of L. 300 ſter. which at 

Uu2 different 


* An addition of two guineas per ann, has heen lately made to the 
khoalmaſter, for keeping the record of the meetings of heritors. 
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different periods has been mortified by individuals for behoof 
of the poor of the pariſh. Of this ſum 2000 merks, 9 
L. 111: 2: 24's ſter. was mortified by the late Walter Mach. 
lan of Weſter Colbowie, the intereſt of which in terms of his 
will muſt be diſtributed among the poor in Buchlyvie. The 
half of this ſum was left to the diſpoſal of the affociate ſeſſion 
. at Buchlyvie, whoſe intromiſſions were to be ſubject to the 
review of the kirk ſeſſion of, Kippen; but they declining ts 
accept of the management on theſe conditions, the whole wa; 
given to the kirk ſeſſion of Kippen. On this account a ſepa. 
rate book is kept for recording the diſtributions that are made 
to the poor in the barony of Buchlyvie.——The annual a. 
mount of the funds muſt neceſſarily vary. From L. 40 to 
L. 50 is diſtributed every year. The number of the poor 
is alſo variable. In 1792 the number of ordinary penſioner 
on the liſt was generally 22, who received in different ſums, 
according to their neceſſities, the higheſt L. 2: 7, the loweſ 
98. or os. in the courſe of the year. Beſides the ſtated di- 
triburions, occaſional ſupply is alſo granted to perſons who 
ſuffer from temporary diſtreſs. -In 1782 the heritors bought, 
and diſtributed a quantity of oatmeal to the moſt neceſſitous 
below the market price. With a view to prevent improper 
applications, it has ſometimes been required that thoſe who 
receive ſupply, ſhould aſſign to the ſeſſion for behoof of the 
poor all the property they may die poſſeſſed of, after the 
houſe rent and funeral charges are paid. But the neceſſity af 
this meaſure is not very urgent, whilſt the poor in general 
| diſcover ſo much reluctance to accept of public charity. Ile 
funds are managed by the kirk-ſeſſion, who keep regular 20 
counts of their intromiſſions ; theſe are occaſionally reviſed and 
homologated by the heritors.— Objections have ſometimes 
been made to the payment of the ſalaries of the preſbyteſ 
clerk and officer, and of the ſynod clerk, which altogether: 

| mount 
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mount to 118. 2d. per ann. from this pariſh. Were any o- 
ther fund provided for payment of theſe ſalaries, the altera- 
ton would undoubtedly be proper, and credit would then be 
given to the liberality of thoſe who brought it forward. But 
on what principle of juſtice, it ſhould be attempted to devolve 
this burden on the clergy, it is ſurely difficult to diſcover. 
— On the whole, it is believed that no better plan can be 
deviſed for taking care of the poor, than that which is gene- 
rally practiſed throughout Scotland. And whilſt the mem- 
ders of kirk-ſeſſions continue to act with fidelity and prudence, 
their gratuitous performance of a ſervice, which is accom- 
panied with conſiderable trouble, undoubtedly entitles them 
to the gratitude and ſupport of their country. 


Villages. —The village of Kippen ſtands about a mile diſ- 
tant from the eaſtern boundary of the pariſh, and contains 
76 families. Buchlyvie, which is 5 miles farther weſt, is a 
larger village, and contains 102 families. The greater part 
of the inhabitants of both theſe villages conſiſts of labourers 
and trades people of different deſcriptions. There are ſeveral 
merchants alſo, who ſupply us not only with rye graſe, clover, 
int ſeed, and wool, but with moſt articles of perſonal and 
domeſtic conſumpt. 


Fairs and Markets. — Five fairs are held in the village of 
Kippen, and as many in Buchlyvie in the courſe of the year. 


« Beides which, there is a weekly market in Kippen, in each 


Wedneſday, for 3 or 4 weeks, in the month of December. 
By an Act of the Parliament of Scotland “, June 15th 1686; 
William Leckie then proprietor of the barony of Daſher or 

Deſhoar, 


* The original extract of the act, ſigned by Lord Tarbat, then Lord 
Clerk Regiſter, is in the poſſeſſion of Mr Graham of Gartmore. 
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Deſhoar, and his ſucceſſors, are authorized to keep 3 fre 
fairs in the year, at certain times which are ſpecified, ex 
to continue 3 days; and alſo a weekly market every Wednef. 
day, to be holden on the Caſtle- hill of Daſher, on which par 
of the village of Kippen now ſtands. Two of theſe fair 
ſtill remain. That which was appointed to be held in the 
month of September, has been long diſuſed, as alſo the 
weckly market; if indeed it was ever obſerved at all. The 
weekly markets in December are probably all that remains 
of it. 


Prices of Labour, &'c.—It muſt be of uſe to record the 
price of labour, and of the proviſions and various commodi. 
ties which are produced and conſumed in a country, as no 
circumſtance tends more to aſcertain its relative ſituation 
with reſpect to other countries, and to itſelf, both in former 
and ſubſequent times.—About 40 years ago the wages of 
men-ſervants were about L. 2, of women from 155 to s 8d 
a-year, with bounties, Thoſe who were careful ſaved moſt 
of their wages, as the bounties were ſufficient to furniſh them 
with cloaths. About 30 years ago, wages had gradually ad- 
vanced, men's to L. 5 or L. 6, women's to L. 1: 15 or L. 2:5 
Bounties are now generally aboliſhed, and in 1793, from 
L. 7 to L. , were given to men, from L. 2: 10 to L. 3:19, 
to women. — In harveſt, as there is no weekly market, reap- 
ers are generally hired by the ſeaſon. Before 1760 men re- 
ceived from 138 4d to 168 8d, women from 10s to 138 4d; 
and in 1793 men received 30s, women 20s.—Before 1700, 
the wages of taylors and day-labourers, was 44 a-day, with 
victuals; 6d was given in 1783, and rod in 1793. Carpet 
ters and maſons about 3o years ago, got 6d a-day, with vice 
tuals; in 1793, they received is 2d. Formerly, fmiths were 


paid by the farmers with grain, for ſerving them in work 
through 
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rough the year; they are now paid for the piece of work, 
at certain fixed rates. Within theſe 10 or 12 years, a con- 
$derable riſe has taken place, on moſt of the articles of living. 
The following table, ſhews the prices of a few of the moſt 
common articles at different periods. 


In 1763. In 1783. In 1793. 
Butter per lib. Dutch 


e weighs, 1 | 4d or 4d; 6d or 7d gd or gd: 

I Cheeſe, do. 5 2d 2d or 3d 
A hen, — 4d to 6d 8d rod or Is 
Eggs per doz. 12 2d 3d 


Mutton, veal and lamb, were formerly ſold without being 
meighed at ſo much per quarter; they are now ſold by weight, 
and regulated by the Stirling market, which is generally 3d 
or zz per lib. Dutch weight. Beef is ſeldom killed except 
about Martinmaſs, and is ſold for 4s or 4s 6d per ſtone. It 
is hardly neceſſary to take notice of the prices of grain, which 
are perpetually varying. Ir may ſufhce to mention oat-meal, 
which in ſummer 1783 ſold at 22s per boll; it had not 
reached near that price, ſince the year 1757; in 1785, it fell 
ſo low as 13s 4d or 12s 6d; but 15s or 16s, may be conſi- 
dered as its price on an average. 


ManufaFures.—This pariſh does not admit of any eſtabliſh- 
ments in the cotton · manufactory, as no ſituation could be 
ſound, commanding at all times a plentiful ſupply of water. 
Yet ſome branches of manufacture in ſome degree reach 
even to us. In the village of Kippen 25 or 3o young girls, 
under the inſpection of a miſtreſs, are employed by a compa- 
ny in Glaſgow in tambouring muſlins. In Buchlyvie, ſome 
of the newly invented jennies for ſpinning cotton have been 
2 ſet 
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ſet up by a company in Balfron. And in both villages, as v1 WW 7 6 
as through the pariſh, a conſiderable number of weaver ha paid | 
been employed by ſeveral companies in weaving muſling#*._ Jandlc 
Such inſtitutions not only give bread at preſent to many in. tual o 
dividuals and families, but muſt in time excite a general numb 
ſpirit of induſtry and enterprizz amongſt our people n which 
Buchlyvie there is a tan-work, conſiſting of 16 or 20 pool; grain 
and in another place ſheep ſkins are tanned to a ſmall e- veal 
Before the commencement of the preſent diſtillery act in 2k 
1793, there were 4 diſtillers of whiſky in the pariſh, why mains 
Carried on an advantageous trade, as they ſtood on the north 

hde of the line fixed by the former act, to ſeparate the Lai 
highlands from the low country. By the preſent a 
change of line has taken place, by which this pariſh is thrown conjec 
on the ſouth fide, and thus cut off from the benefits of the A 
highland diſtrict. Since December 1793, there is but one mY 
diſtillery of the ſize required by law, which furniſhes the = 
country with whitky, and produces a very conſiderable re-. y 
venue to government. Including the licence and duty on or bea 
malt, the proprietor pays about L. 1200 ſterling annually to ys 
the exciſe. printf 
Glaſg, 
Heritors, Rent, &c.—There are in all 24 heritors. Of thele = 
6 are feuars or portioners, not including the ſmall feuars in the 258 
villages. Robert Graham Eſq. of Gartmore is the principal barley 
heritor; there are 9 who reſide in the pariſh, Excepting two * 
or three eſtates, the whole property in the pariſh has been A 
changed within theſe 50 or 60 years. The valued rent 28 
amounts to L. 5185: 8:8, Scots. The preſent real rent, 4h 
| may e Ca 

own f 

* Since this article was firſt written, theſe branches of manufacture hi ket, 

ſuffered ſome interruption, in conſequence of the late ſtagnation of trade- Wl toes. 


This however, it is hoped, will prove but temporary. Vo 
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may be eſtimated at L. 4000 ſterling. The rents are generally 
paid partly in money and partly in victual. Moſt of the 
landlords require alſo kain of fowls, certain carriages of vie- 
tual or coal; and thoſe who reſide in the pariſh, a certain 
number of days labour in the moſs when caſting peats; all 
which it would be better to aboliſh, and take the value in 
grain or money at a reaſonable converſion. Thirlage is ge- 
nerally aboliſhed z in ſome inſtances however it {till remains. 
This inſtitution marks a remote period of ſociety, and the re- 
mains of it greatly retard improvement, 


Land and Produce —The quantity of land in this pariſh 
cannot eaſily be aſcertained. According to the moſt probable 
conjecture, the carſe may be ſuppoſed to contain 1200 acres 
of arable land, and about 3oo of moſs ; the dryfield about 
$000 acres of arable and paſture land, and about 1500 or 
2000 of moor. Land in the carſe is worth from 15s to 208; 
in the dryfield, from 58 to 25s per acre. Oats, and barley 
or bear, form the ſtaple produce of this pariſh. Oatmeal in 
conſiderable quantities is exported to the weſt highlands, the 
printfields on the water of Leven, the Dunbarton, and the 
Glaſgow markets. The barley is purchaſed by the diſtiller 
and the malt men in the pariſh ; by the latter, malt in con6G- 
Lerable quantities is exported to the highlands. Much more 
barley than grows in the pariſh, perhaps double the quantity, 
b purchaſed by them. Some wheat is ſown in the carſes, 
ery little in the dryfield ; the wetneſs and lateneſs of our 
climate is peculiarly unfavourable to the cultivation of this 
kind of grain. Peaſe are ſown in the dryſield, and beans in 
the carſe. Moſt farmers raiſe as much fax as ſupplies their 
on families with that uſeful article, but none for the mar- 
et. The ſame thing may be affirmed. with reſpect to pota- 
a bes. Very few turnips are ſown.—lIn the carſe, a kind of 
Vol. XVIII. XX | white 
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white ſaugh grows to a conſiderable fize. It will grow to the 
thickneſs of a foot in diameter in the ſpace of 20 years, and 
is peculiarly uſeful for farming utenſils and machinery. 


Cattle and Carriages, The number of horſes is ſuppoſed 
to be about 360, of which the greater part has been reared in 
the pariſh. ©. The number of cows is about 1600; about 180 
or 200 are annually bought and ſold ; the remainder conſiſt 
of milk cows and young ſtock.— Formerly every farmer 
kept a number of ſheep, but ſince the farms have been inclo- 
ſed this praCtice has been diſcontinued, 'The number at 
preſent in the pariſh will not exceed 8 or 10 ſcore.— 
There are about 165 ploughs, 285 carts, and 3 two-wheeled 
chaiſes. 


Agriculture. The ancient mode of huſbandry which pre- 
vailed throughout Scotland, was alſo practiſed in this pariſh, 
No attempts to improve it ſeem to have taken place befor: vay f 
the middle of the preſent century. A few incloſures were Wl fumm 
made about 40 years ago. But any improvements of conſe- Wl of oat 
quence, have all been introduced ſince the military road from the di; 
Stirling to Dunbarton was completed. Since that period WM noſs, 
very conſiderable change has taken place. Moſt of the lands Bi cured 
in the pariſh are incloſed with ſtone dykes or thorn hedges. BY uſed, 
A good deal of lime is every year laid upon the fields. And Bl tice of 
a general ſpirit of induſtry has been excited, which promiſes Wl duced 
in time greatly to improve the agriculture of the country. forme 

The wetneſs of the climate is a great diſadvantage. Thi The 
not only injures the crops, but renders our ſeaſons general is im 
late. We are upon the whole three weeks later than Ealt- Bi the fo 
Lothian, and often a fortnight later than our neighbours in Hence 
the vicinity of Stirling. Seldom does the ſeed labour begin WF ide. 


before the middle of March, and not unfrequently the end of Bi udp 
| that 
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chat month approaches, before the fields are dry enough for 

the plough. In the year 1789, the bear- ſeed was not finiſh- 

ed before the 8th June. So late a ſeaſon however was ra- 

ther uncommon. Harveſt is ſeldom over before the middle 

or end of October, and corn is ſeen ſometimes ſtanding out 
teen when the month of November is advanced. On account 
| WH of the frequent rains, it is but ſeldom that any labour can be 

zot forward after harveſt, or during the winter. The ſame 
* WH circumſtance is alſo unfavourable to the practice of fallowing, 
which however is neglected in this country, more than is 
proper. It is indeed ſeldom or never attempted in the dry- 
field, and in the carſe but ſometimes, as a preparation for 
ſowing wheat. 

The ſoil of the carſe has been already deſcribed. In the 
carſe farms, the infield or crofting grounds were formerly 
kept in a conſtant rotation of barley, oats, and beans. A 
great part of the infield carſe lands has been laboured in this 
way for time immemorial, without ever being paſtured or 
ſummer fallowed. The outfield was ſown with three crops 
of oats ſucceſſively, and then paſtured. Carting clay from 
the ditches and ends of ridges, and mixing it with dung and 
moſs, was thought to make excellent manure, though pro- 


scared with great labour. This compoſt however is leſs 
s. uſed, and more lime is laid upon the grounds, fince the prac- 
nd 


tice of ſummer-fallowing and ſowing graſs-ſeeds was intro- 
duced, This is found to poſſeſs great advantages over the 
former mode of culture. 

The whole dryfield of this pariſh lies upon a rock, which 
immediately covered with a bed of till, and above this 1s 
the ſoil, which is of unequal depth, though generally ſhallow, 
Hence it is generally wet, as the water is not allowed to ſub- 
zn Bi de. The ſoil immediately contiguous to the moor is moſly 
of Wi and poor, but it becomes richer farther down the hill. The 
bat R x 2 cCrops 


* - 
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" leaſe. 
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crops on theſe high grounds are ſeldom adequate to the l. 
bour and expence beftowed upon them. What ſhall we 
think of the ſituation of that land, and of thoſe who labour 
it, from which an increaſe in the proportion of 3 to 1 j; 
reckoned an excellent crop ? The inferiority of the oats and 
barley produced on ſuch grounds, is alfo experienced both 
at the mill and market. It would certainly be better if 
more of the higher part of the dryfield were thrown into 
graſs. If the tillage indeed were altogether abandoned, theſe 
lands in a ſhort time would be overgrown with heath or 
broom. But this might eaſily be prevented by occaſiona 
cropping. 

It would be a great improvement to drain thoſe ficld; 
which are moſt injured by water. In ſome places indeed 
the rock comes ſo near the ſurface, that fuch a meaſure i; 
impraCticable. But in many places it might be adopted 
with great advantage. So extenſive an undertaking however 
could hardly be carried on by ordinary tenants on a 19 yeats 
It would therefore be the intereſt of the proprietor 
to give them ſome proper encouragement. A laudable & 
ample of this kind is ſet by Mr Stirling of Garden, who 
agrees to be at the expence of caſting the ditches, and the 
tenants are bound to fill them up with ſtones. Wherever 
this improvement is attempted, care ſhould be taken that the 
ditches be of ſuſſicient depth They ought to be 3 feet deep, 
and filled with ſtones as near the ſurface as that the plough 
cannot touch them. 

Too little attention is paid in general, to a proper rotation 
of crops. The dryfield cannot well bear more than two white 
crops ſucceſſively. Thoſe therefore who go on to take three 
or four, certainly impoveriſh their grounds. A greater pre- 
portion of the farm ſhould be laid down in graſs, and otlet 


green crops occaſionally interpoſed. This will be more at- 
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tended to, as improvements in huſbandry advance amongſt us. 
come of the more judicious farmers have begun to adopt 
this plan, and find their account in the change of their prac- 
tice. | 

Turnips are but little cultivated in this part of the country. 
Experience however has ſhewn their utility in cleaning the 
ground, keeping it in good condition, and furniſhing ma- 
nure; an object of great importance, where dung cannot be 
purchaſed. There can be no doubt that in many places of 
our dryfield, turnips might be cultivated with ſucceſs. 

As our ſeaſons are generally late, the uſe of earlier forts of 
ſeed muſt appear an obvious advantage. The Eſſex oats and 
ſome other kinds have been tried. But the tendency of theſe 
to be ſhaken with the harveſt winds, has hitherto diſcourage 
our farmers from making much uſe of them. 

Several of the implements uſed in huſbandry would admit 
of improvement. The Scottiſh plough is generally uſed, but 
little attention is paid to its conſtruction. As thoſe prejudices 
againſt all innovations however proper, which diſtinguiſhed 
the ancient farmers of Scotland, are now wearing away, it is 
to be hoped, that all ſuch alterations as reaſon and experience 
prove to be uſcful, will in time be introduced. It is agree- 
able to obſerve that ſome ploughs of a better conſtruction have 
lately been procured ; and within theſe two years, no leſs than 
8 threſhing mills have been erected in the pariſh, Every corn 
mill has now a kiln contiguous to it; the kiln-heads are of 
alt iron, which occaſion a conſiderable ſaving in reſpect of 
ſtraw and fuel. The oats are dried in much leſs time, and the 
meal produced is equally good as by the ancient method. For- 
merly almoſt every farmer was accuſtomed to have a kiln of 
his own, which not only required frequent reparations, but 
was extremely liable to accidents by fire. | 

A better method of ploughing, than that which the old far- 

2 mers 
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mers practiſed is now generally adopted; fewer horſes are en, 
ployed, and in ſome inſtances without a goadman, 

The ploughing matches that have been inſtituted in dife, 
rent parts of the country, have been accompanied with very 
good effects. A plan of this kind has once and again been at. 
tempted here. Under the patronage of a number of gentle. 
men in the neighbourhood, a ploughing match took place on 
the 22d March 1794, at which 17 ploughs ſtarted, and about 
L. 12 ſter. was diſtributed in different ſums to the 3 beſt 
ploughmen, and a ſmall gratuity to the reſt. Such well-jud. 
ged encouragement muſt ſtimulate our farming ſervants toex 
cel in this important part of practical huſbandry. 


Diſadvantages and Projeted Improvements.—The want of 
coal is one principal diſadvantage under which this pariſh 
labours. We have none nearer than Bannockburn and 
Auchenbowie, either of which is at leaſt 12-miles from the 
village of Kippen. There ſeems reaſon to believe that coal 
may be found in the lands of Glinns and Balgair in this 
neighbourhood. Attempts for that purpoſe have repeatedly 
been made in theſe places, as well as in the lands of Buchly- 
vie, but hitherto without the ſucceſs that might be deſired, 
The acquiſition of coal ſo near would be of vaſt importance 
to this part of the country, 

We have lime at no great diſtance, ard even within the 
pariſh. As the limeſtone however contains a conſiderable 
portion of ſand, it is thought not to ſuit the dryfield ſo well, 
though proper for the carſe lands, But as the coal neceſſary 


to burn it cannot be procured but at great expence and trouble, 
moſt farmers, eſpecially in the middle, and eaſt end of the 
pariſh, find it more for their advantage to drive lime from 
Stirling ſhore, to which it is brought up the Forth from the 
Farl of Elgin's lime works, or from the eſtates of Sauchie and 
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Murrayshall, about 12 miles from the village. This lime- 
tone being of a richer quality than that which is nearer us, 
s found peculiarly ſuitable for the dryfield. The ſhells coſt 

8. 6d. or 95. per chalder at the kiln. 
The pariſh of Kippen raiſes much more grain than is neceſ- 
ary for its own conſumpt, but lies far from a good market. 
WW Sticling is abundantly ſupplied from its own immediate vicini- 
Wl tr, and both Glaſgow and Dunbarton are 24 miles from the 
WY village. This diſadvantage might be alleviated by making 
good roads. The road from Kippen to Glaſgow by Campſie 
moor, was formerly extremely bad, and often impaſſable in 
winter. In 1792 it was made turnpike, and the courſe of it 
in ſeveral places altered with advantage. A bill has lately 
received the ſanction of parliament for making the military 


road turnpike likewiſe. As theſe two great roads interſect 
ach other at the village of Kippen, the effects of this under- 
baking muſt be extremely favourable to this neighbourhood, 
25 well as convenient for the public in general, by opening 
the communication between the northern and ſouthern parts 
of the country. 

It is the opinion of many of the graziers and dealers in cat- 
tle, that Kippen is one of the moſt convenient places, per- 
laps, in Scotland for a cattle market; and that in the late 
luctuating ſtate of the tryſts, it might not have been difficult 
b transfer to it a great part of the ſpring and autumn markets. 
There is a ſpacious moor near the village which lies very 
wnvenient for that purpoſe. With a view to encourage 
beir reſort to it, Mr Graham of Gartmare, the pro- 
rietor, offered it to the dealers in cattle free of cuſtom for 
19 years, | 

It is alſo believed that the eſtabliſhment of a corn mar- 
et once a week at Kippen might prove very benefi- 
Ul; as alſo a weekly market in the time of harveſt for 
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hiring ſhearers. Boch of theſe objects ſeemed in a fair way 
of taking place a few years ago; the deſign howerer wy 
aſterwards dropped *, 

When the ſcheme of joining the rivers Forth and Clyde hy be poin 
a navigable canal was firſt projected, it was doubted which q * 
the two was the preſerable courſe, viz. the ſouthern tnc A * 
nearly the ſame with what was actually adopted; or * the — 
ce other, by following the river Forth ſor ſome miles abo e * 
« Stirling, and then croſſing over by the bog of Bolatt into =_ 
te the water of Endrick, down to Loch Lomond, and fron lakes 
* thence by the river Leven into the Clyde at Dunbatton 4, - pe 
Though this plan was rejected, yet it deſerves the conſiders 225 
tion of all the proprietors on both ſides of the Forth, whether 
it might be proper to have that river rendered navigable 3 
far up as Gartmore. It appears from Mr Smeaton's repor;, 
that this is not only a practicable undertaking, but might be 
executed at no great expence. “ Two locks and one dan 
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& would make an open navigation from Gartmore to the 
& Frith of Forth, at all ſeafons of the year; and was there 
t any trade of conſequence up this extenſive valley, would 
« be worth the while, independent of a navigable commu- 
& nication between the two ſeas. One lock ought to be placed 
« oppolite Craigforth mill, and the lock and dam at the ford 
« of Frew. This with a little clearance of the ſhoal at Car- 
« droſs, would make a navigable paſſage over the ſame}. 
The advantages reſulting from ſuch a plan, in furniſhing u. 
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with coal, lime, &c. in opening new markets for our grail, 
| and 


* A freſh attempt to eſtabliſh a weekly corn market at Kippen, was mace Wl Arcum 
ſince this account was written, in ſpring and ſummer 1795, not without the courſe 
proſpect of ſucceſs. Where 

+ Mr Smeaton's report, in Scots magazine for 1767, p. 177. dels ca 


+ Ibid. p. 180. procur 
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ind conſequently in raiſing the value of landed property in this 
part of the country, are ſo apparent that they do not need to 
be pointed out. | 

The moor on the ſummit of the hill might better be diſpo- 
ſed of in planting. A quantity of waſte and barren land in 
Glentirran moor, has within theſe few years been divided 
into ſmall lots, and feued off to a number of people, each of 
whom builds a houſe on his feu and improves the ground. 
This land till lately was of very little value; it now brings 
205. per acre to the proprietor, Mr Graham of Gartmore. It 
is not every ſituation however that admits of this improve- 
ments Part of the ſame moor has lately been cultivated by 
General Campbell, whoſe extenſive improvements on the 
eſtate of Boquhan are highly beneficial and ornamental to the 
country, 


Character of the People. — The great body of the people in 
this pariſh is entitled to the praiſe of ſobriety. There are few 
inſtances amongſt us of notorious profligacy. By means of 
induſtry and ceconomy, they in general obtain a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence, and ſome individuals have raiſed themſelves to 
Oulence.—— The ſame changes with reſpe& to dreſs and 


manner of living, are obſerved here of late years as in other 
places, 


General RefleAions on the State of Society, It ſeems not un- 
reaſonable to apprehend, that ſuch a ſtate of ſociety as ap- 
pears at preſent in the pariſh of Kippen, and other places whoſe 
circumſtances are ſimilar, is as favourable to happineſs as the 
Curſe of human affairs can ordinarily admit. In a country 
where improvements are altogether unknown, much happi- 
dels cannot be enjoyed; for there the neceſſaries of lite are 
procured with difhculty, Or, if they are eaſily procured, little 
Vorl. XVIII. Yy ſcope 


held out few inducements to ſtimulate exertion. 
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ſcope is afforded for active exertion. On the other hang, 
where improvements in agriculture and the arts have been 
brought to a high degree of perfection, luxury and other eyil 
accompany them, which are no leſs unfriendly than poyerty 
and indolence to the happineſs of man. It is in ſome inter. 
mediate ſtate, where improvements have begun, and are fiil 
advancing, that the circumſtances of ſociety appear moſt cal. 
culated to promote the comfort of human life. Such, it i 
conceived, is the caſe with reſpeCt to this neighbourhood, 
and many other places in Scotland whoſe ſituation is the ſame 
with ours. The truth of this aſſertion will be maniſel, 
if we take a comparative view of ſeveral ſtates of ſocie- 
ty, which are known to have exiſted, or do til] exiſt in 
Scotland. 

It is unneceſſary to dwell on thoſe remote periods, when: 
ſpirit of ferocity and warlike manners prevailed. Surely 
there could be little happineſs where there was little proper- 
ty, and that which men poſſeſſed was inſecure. 

If we look back only to a generation or two, and reflect on 
the ſtate of the country in the former part of the preſent cet- 
tury, or ſurvey thoſe places, where the recent improvement 
in huſbandry have not yet been introduced, a ſtate of ſociety 
is exhibited that cannot be gratifying to a lover of mankind. 
The lands, ſterile from want of culture, requite their pen 
Life is indeed protracted 
though few of its comforts are enjoyed. Men ſeem paticit 
in enduring hardſhip, but averſe from labour. Strangers u 
enterprize, the powers of their minds ruſt through mere di- 
uſe. A harmleſs, torpid race, who might be ſaid to let 
rather than to live. The farms generally ſmall, juſt enables 
them to maintain their families and pay the landlord, bi 


rious poſſeſſors with penury. 


In the ſouthern parts of Scotland as well as in England, 
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where agriculture ſeems to be brought to the higheſt ſtate of 
improvement, we ſee extenſive farms in the poſſeſſion of 
tenants who appear as gentlemen, and are able to live in afflu- 
ence and ſplendour. Experience however undeniably proves 
that thoſe ſituations in life which admit of luxury, are un- 
favourable to happineſs. And in theſe places the diſtance be- 
tween maſter and ſervant is ſo very great, that though the lat- 
ter may enjoy a preſent ſubſiſtence, yet he can have little or no 
hope of bettering his circumſtances to ſuch a degree, as to riſe 
to independence, and obtain poſſeſſion of a farm himſelf. 
Such extenſive farms are alſo unfavourable to the population 
of the country. 

Let us next attend to thoſe places where manufactures have 
been introduced. There the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
life are procured with facility. Abundant ſcope is given to 
exertion. And riches pour on all who are willing to labour. 
But theſe diſproportioned rewards of labour generally tend to 
enervate the ſinews of induſtry, foſter idleneſs, introduce a 
total relaxation of morals, and conſequently lead to poverty 


en- and wretchedneſs “. Population indeed appears to increaſe 
nz WJ vith rapidity ; but its progreſs is arreſted by diſeaſe, which 
ety WI ſeems to fix its abode in thoſe extenſive work-houſes that are 
nc. employed in manuſactures. In the cotton- works particularly, 
au- children become able to ſupport themſelves almoſt as ſoon as 
cn they are able to ſpeak or walk. But their wan and ſickly af- 
ct pect, occaſioned by conſtant confinement ; and their unac- 
to BY quaintance with the ſentiments of religion and morality, ariſ- 
li WY ing from the want of proper education, and the early infection 
«<p Y y 2 of 
led 


* It is well known that comparatively few operative manufacturers riſe ts 
opulence. Their money is diſſipated as faſt as it is gained. Hence the 
wretchedneſs of ſuch multitudes of this deſcription, in conſequence ef the 
ate ſtagnation of trade, 
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of evil company, do much more than counterbalance the pu- 
fits of infant labour. If ſuch children live till they become 
parents, what hopes do they afford reſpecting the next gene. 
ration? By the wiſe and humane exertions of ſome benevolent 
individuals, theſe evils may be partially prevented or aller. 
ated; but a general care to guard againſt them is more than 
can reaſonably be expected. To all which it may be added, 
that the facility with which money is procured by the lower 
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ranks, tends to generate a ſpirit unſuited to their condition in leaſt tl 
life, unfriendly to ſubordination, and menacing eventually fatur! 
the order and peace of ſociety. corre 

Now if we direct our view to ſuch a ſtate of ſociety as takes I great t 
place at preſent in this pariſh, and in other places which hate Suc 
reached the ſame degree of improvement, a variety of circum hath e 
ſtances will appear which combine to promote the ſelicity of and ir 
human life. The farms are not too extenſive, and yet ſuff- have 1 
ciently large to offer abundant ſcope to exertion. A comfort which 
able ſubſiſtence is within the reach of every perſon who is able, The 
and who chooſes to labour. Perſevering induſtry and enter- ſociet) 
priſe are crowned with liberal rewards. Not a few of our WM ness, 
moſt reſpectable farmers were once ſervants, and are now e- Ml little. 
qual, perhaps ſuperior in fortune, to the maſters whom they ene 0! 
ſerved, One man might be mentioned, who began the world Wl politic 


with nothing, and, by farming only, reared a numerous fa- prefer 
mily, and lately purchaſed an eſtate in the pariſh for which he pleted 
paid 1500 guineas. The trades people in the villages live }W the w 
more comfortably than thoſe of the ſame rank in great towns. marke 
Almoſt every family of this deſcription has a kail-yard, and thers 
keeps a cow; and thoſe who are able to get a few acres of land that ] 
find this a great advantage. Occaſional attention to their land them 
forms an agreeable and uſeful relaxation from the ſedentary preſet 
life of a handicraft, and ſupplies the family with meal and po- 


tatoes, and winter proviſion for the cow. Though our ſitu 
tion 
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ton does not admit of ſtabliſnments in manufactures, we arc 
not altogether excluded from a ſhare of the benefits derived 
fom them. The increaſing demand for grain, cattle, &c. is 
beneficial to the farmer; whilit the ſmaller erections for 
ſpinning cotton, tambouring, and weaving muſllins, bring to 
us theſe manuſactures, and the advantages reſulting from them, 
upon ſuch a ſcale as is not likely to produce any material in- 
jury to the health or morals of thoſe employed in them. At 
leaſt thoſe who have the ſuperintendence of ſuch ſmall manu- 
faturing ſocieties, have it in their power to prevent or to 
correct abuſes, to a degree that is altogether impracticable in 
great towns, or larger eſtabliſhments of this kind. 

Such are ſome of the advantages enjoyed by a country which 
hath emerged from the unprofitable indolence of former times, 
and in which improvements are ſtill advancing, though they 
have not yet arrived at that ultimate point of perteCtion to 
which they naturally tend. 

The diſadyvantages which accompany an advanced ſtate of 
ſociety, ſeem to render it no leſs unfriendly to human happi- 
neſs, than thoſe earlier ſtages in which improvements are but 
little known, To prevent or to correct theſe evils, is ſurely 
one of the nobleſt objects which can employ the exertions of 
politicians and philanthropiſts. 'To this defireable end, the 
preſent ſtatiſtical inveſtigation of the kingdom, when com- 
pleted, may be expected in a high degree to contribute. And 
the writer of this account will think himſelf happy, if theſe re- 
marks ſhall lead the people in this part of the country, and o- 
thers placed in fimilar ſituations, to contentment with the lot 
that Divine Providence hath aſſigned to them, and animate 
them to a becoming uſe of thoſe advantages which they at 
preſent enjoy. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER XIII. 


PARISH OF DUDINGSTON. 


(counTY or EDINBURGH.) 


By the Rev. Mr WILLIAu BENNEr. 


Name, Situation and Extent. 


UDINGSTON is ſaid to be a name of Gaelic origin, 

and to ſignify the houſe on the ſunny ſide of the hill 
However fanciful ſuch etymologies in general may be, the 
ſituation of the church correſponds in ſome ſenſe with this 
deſcriptions It ſtands under the ſouth cope of Arthur's Seat, 
raiſed upon an eminence, which is embraced on the weſt 
and ſouth by the lake bearing the ſame name, and protected 
on the north by the mountain. The moſt beautiful and pic- 
tureſque ſcenery expands before it, and on every fide. The 
views which it commands include every object which the 
painter would ſelect to compoſe a rich or a finiſhed landſcape. 
Magnificent villas, towering caſtles, rich vallies, cultivated 
fields, woods, groves, ruins ; the lake below, the bold preci- 
pices of Arthur's Seat behind; the hills of Pentland, Moor- 
foot, and Lammermoor, bounding the proſpect upon the 
weſt and ſouth ; and the ſea ſinking in the diſtant horizon, 
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upon the eaſt. The diſtance of the village from the city of 
Edinburgh is little more than a mile; and the path that leads 
to it through the ſteep acclivities and chaſms of the hill, 
though formerly difficult to paſs, has yet proved ſufficiently 
alluring to induce many of its opulent citizens to reſort 
thither, in the ſummer months, to ſolace themſclves over one 
of the anci at homely diſhes of Scotland“, for which the 
place has been Jong celebrated; and, in winter, to attract 
crouds to witneſs or to partake of the amuſements of ſkating 
upon its lake. The pariſh itfelf is of an irregular form, 
which fancy might imagine to reſemble a wedge; and inju- 
diciouſly, and very inconveniently, the church has been 
pitched near its ſharpeſt apex. It extends from weſt to eaſt 
four miles, and from north to ſouth from leſs than half a 
mile to more than two. Upon the ſouth it is bounded by 
part of the pariſhes of Invereſk and Liberton, upon the welt 
and north by thoſe of St. Cuthbert's, Canongate, and South 
Leith, and upon the eaſt by the Frith of Forth. 


Hiſtory, Villages, Sc. — The original foundation of the 
church and erection of the pariſh cannot be traced. In the 
regiſter of aſſignations for the miniſters ſtipends in the year 
1574, MSS. preſented by Biſhop Keith to the Advocates li- 


brary, Dudingſton is ſaid to have been a joint dependance 


with the caſtle of Edinburgh upon the Abbey of Holyrood- 
houſe. 'The oldeſt records of the ſeſſion are only of the 
year 1631, In 1630 the lands of Preſtonfſield were disjoined 
from the kirk and pariſh of St. Cuthbert's, of which they had 


formed 


The uſe of ſinged ſheeps heads boiled or baked, ſo frequent in this vil- 
Lye, is ſuppoſed to have ariſen from the practice of ſlaughtering the ſheep 
ed on the neighbouring hill for the market, removing the carcaſes to town, 
«nd leaving the head, &. io be conſumed in the place. 


—— 
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formed a part, and annexed to the pariſh of Dudingſton. 
By an act of the preſbytery of Edinburgh, dated May 1g 
1631, an ayſle was appointed to be added to the kirk of 
Dudingſton, for accommodation of the then proprietor gf 
Preſtonfield and his tenants, to be built and ſupported at his 
expence. The barony of Dudingſton which compreheng 
the greateſt part of the whole pariſh, for a conſiderable pe. 
riod continued in the poſſeſſion of the family of 'Thomſon', 
of whom Sir Thomas was created a Baronet by Charles l. 
1637. It appears that the eſtate had fallen into the hands of 
the Duke of Lauderdale in 1674. It paſſed with a daughter 
of his firſt Ducheſs, under the name of pin-money to the 
family of Argyle, to the firſt Duke of which ſhe was mar- 
ried. In 1745 it was ſold by Archibald Duke of Argyle to 
the late Earl of Abercorn, uncle and predeceſſor to the Mat. 
quis, the preſent proprietor. 

Weſter Dudingſton was once a large and populous village. 
Moſt of the tenants upon the barony reſided in it prior to the 
year 1751. Before the ſame period it furniſhed 36 horſes to 
carry coals in ſacks or creels to Edinburgh. About 40 years 
ago it ſupplied above 3o weavers looms. Theſe were chief) 
employed in manufacturing a very coarſe flaxen ſtuff, then 
known by the name of Dudingſton hardings, which general 
ly ſold for 34d. to 4d. per yard. But the trade has declined; 
and there now remain but five weavers in the village. No 
place could be better adapted for ſome ſuch manufactory 28 
this, from its acceſs to water, fuel, and the neceſſaries of 
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life, as well as from its vicinity to Edinburgh. The late pro- be 
prietor had it in contemplation to have rebuilt the place upon "=P 
the model of a neat commodious Engliſh village, but from the Up 
interſection of feus, and the oppoſition of their poſſeſſors, he e neig 
was obliged to deſiſt from the attempt. The houſes in conle- BW br 


quence, have been ſuffered to drop into ruin, and thoſe which 
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are chiefly occupied by labouring people, whoſe wives, with 
ome widows in the place, employ themſelves in waſhing linen, 
or carry milk to the inhabitants of the neighbouring city, for 
which their vicinity to the loch of Dudingſton, and to many 
old and excellent paſture fields, affords them the moſt conve- 
nient oportunities.——Formerly it is ſuppoſed to have 
contained above 500 inhabitants. At preſent the number does 
not exceed 200. 

Eaſter Dudingſton has not varied ſo much in its ſize and 
population. It has lately been rebuilt in part, and the new 
houſes according to their original deſtination, are for the moſt 
part occupied by coalliers. Portobello and Brickfield, now 
the moſt populous and proſperous villages of the pariſh, are 


but of very recent origin and name. 'The grounds on which 
th:y are built is a part of the Figget lands, which alto- 
ether conſiſt of about 70 acres, Theſe continued down to 
the 1762 or 1763 a mere waſte, covered for the moſt part 
ith furze or whins, and were commonly let to one of the 
Dudingſton tenants for 200 merks Scots, or L. 11: 2: 24s ſter. 
none or other of the above mentioned years, the lands of 


rs : 
fr igzet were ſold for L. 1500 ſter. The purchaſer imme- 
4 lately began to improve his property, and in a few years 
4. arelled it out into different feus at the rate of L. 2: 2, and 
4; pmctimes even more, per acre. He ſoon indemnified himſelf 


or the expences of improvement with the crops he raiſed, 
nd by the-feu duties enſured an annual income of about 7 per 
ent. for the original price. Portobello hut was the firſt houſe 
iſed in the midſt of the original waſte about the year 1742, 
nd derived its title from the Spaniſh American city of that 
ae, of the capture of which, the news had arrived in Britain 
wut that period. Since the cultivation and improvements of 
it neighbouring ſoil, beſides the ordinary houſes required for 
e brick, pottery, and tile manufactures, a number of gay 
Vol. XVIII. 2 2 or 
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or commodious dwellings have been erected by the feuer 
either for their own accommodation or for bathing quarters, 
for which the agreeable ſoftneſs of the adjacent ſandy beach, 
the purity of the air, and the convenience of the Muſ. 
burgh or rather London poſt road form obvious recommends. 
tions. 


Aſpet and Improvements of the Country, Surface, He. 
There is not a more highly cultivated ſpot in Scotland, nor 
one which more reſembles the rich champaign of England 
than that which the general aſpect of this pariſh diſplay, 
But this has not been the caſe ſo long as the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis might have induced us t 
have imagined. The lands of Preſtonfield were the fir 
that were improved in the pariſh, or probably in the county 
The proprietor of that eſtate was Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh 
about the time of the Revolution in 1688. At that period 
the fulzie or ſweepings, and manure from the ſtreets of the 
city was ſo little valued, or rather the proper uſe of it wa 
ſo little underſtood, that inſtead of drawing revenue from it, 
a conſiderable ſum was paid to ſome of the farmers in the 
neighbourhood for removing it. The then proprietor of Pre 
tonheld, availed himfelf of the opportunity to enrich his ef 
tate. He undertook to empty or to ſcour the ſtreets; 33! 
he applied the manure thus obtained, to improve the landed 
Preſtonſield. Theſe he laid down in the moſt favourabk 
condition, incloſed and ſubdivided. And as it js believed 
that theſe were the firſt incloſed lands in the vicinity d 
Edinburgh, ſo it is certain, they were the firſt imprort 
As they are beſides the oldeſt, ſo they are (till eſteemed tit 
beſt graſs paſtures about the city, or perhaps any where el 
in Scotland. It was rather a matter of wonder, that uct: 
example was nat immediately followed by many of ti 
n{ighbouring 
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neighbouring gentlemen, who muſt quickly have obſerved 
the ſingular benefit which reſulted from this experiment. 
The proſecution of ſuch improvements, however, at any diſs 
tance from the city, might at that period have been much 
if not totally obſtruQtzdg, from the {tate of the roads, which 
were generally ruinoùu and often impafſable in the winter 
{-aſfon. It might ariſe partly from this circumſtance, which 
formed alſo another obſtacle to cultivation; that it was not 
till after the year 1750, that carts came to be & general uſe; 
at leaſt to the weſt of Edinburgh, though they had been long 
employed upon the eaſt fide, the conveyance of all materials 
having been before that period, in ſacks, hurdles or creels, 
upon the backs of horſes. About 1730, the offals and ma- 
ture of the ſtreets of Edinburgh ſold at 2d per cart: At 
preſent, the cart load in ſome circuniſtances ſells at 1s 6d, 
or upwards; though in moſt caſes, the ſtreets and other 


ſources of ſuch unſightly treaſures, are let by general or ex« 
tenſive contracts. 


The eſtate of Dudingſton, was much later in undergoing 
any effective improvement. The tenants originally poſſeſſed 
their lands in run- ridge or run-dale ; and in each of the vil- 
lages of Weſter and Eaſter Dudingſton in which they reſided, 
they had acceſs to a common, upon which they paſtured their 
ſheep, horſes, and other cattle, which were kept by a common 
herd. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that before the year 1746, 
there never was an inſtance of a leaſe upon that eſtate; yet 
it is believed, there is not an older or more reſpectable ten- 
antry in Scotland; ſeveral of the families of the preſent ten- 
ants having been in poſſeſſion of their farms for upwards of 
200 years. About the year 1751, the proprietor, the late 
Earl of Abercorn, began to ſubdivide his eſtate into commo- 
dious farins, to build convenient farm-houſes, and offices 
upon cach, aud to incluſe them with ditches and hedges. 
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The eſtate was thus reduced into a regular and progreſſy, 
ſtate of cultivation; and the country beautified and adorned 
with hedge-rows, clumps, and plantations of various formy 
and extent. Though the rents comparatively have been 
greatly adyanced, in conſequence of theſe improvements; 
the tenants are all thriving, live fortably, and perhapy 
are in every reſpect, in a better condition than their prede, 
ceſſors; ſome of whom only paid at the rate of 5s per acre 
for the arable land of an inferior quality, with an intereſt in 
the commons, for which no rent was demanded. Prior to 
the year 1746, the medium rent of land in the pariſh wa 
about 10s for the computed acre, now it is about L. 2:2, 
In 1763, ſoon after the Earl had compleated the ſubdividing 
and encloſing of his eſtate, he began to build his manſon 
houſe of Dudingſton, upon an elegant and commodious plan, 
the work of the late Sir William Chalmers. The houſe and 
offices were finiſhed in 1768; and continue to exhibit a beau 
tiful ſpecimen of Greek architecture and elegance, and of 
Engliſh accommodation and affluence, 'The noble villa was 
ſurrounded with ſhrubbery, pleaſure grounds, canals, gar- 
dens; and in the formation of the whole, it is ſuppoſed, abore 
L. 30,000 ſterling, were expended. The beautiful variety 
of the ground, the happy poſition of the clumps and groves, 
the ſtriking diverſity of the water embelliſhments, canals, 
lakes, ifles, and caſcades; and above all, the grandeur and 
beauty of the ſurrounding ſcenery and proſpects, independ- 
ently of the magnificent form and architecture of the houſe 
itſelf, muſt ever render the place ſingularly pictureſque, ele- 
gant and attracting. 


Soil, Agriculture, &c,—The ſoil is naturally but poor ot 
indifferent in the greater part of the pariſh, generally a brow 
| | earth, 
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arth, ſeldom exceeding 16 inches in depth, and often not 
taining to ſo much; towards the eaſt, inclined to and reſt- 
ing on a ſtrong clay; and near the ſca coaſt degenerating into 
alight, but with culture not unproductive, ſand. Agriculture 
has been- carried to a high degree of perfeCtion ; though it 
muſt be confefled, from the circumſtances of ſituation, there 
is little ſcope here for the exerciſe of ingenuity, or the inven- 
ton of reſources in the application of the art. The great 
medium of improvement is the manure of Edinburgh; and 
the great object of ambition, is the multiplying of wheat 
crops. Theſe by the command of manure, can be often 
forced upon the foil before the return of any ordinary rotation 
of crops would permit their introduction. The fallowing, 
ill, paſture, and , turnip huſbandry, are little practiſed in 
this neighbourhood, from the dearneſs of the ground; and 
the eaſy though expenſive acquiſition of the richeſt manure, 
Crops of artificial graſs and clover are frequently introduced, 
generally cut twice in the ſeaſon, and feldom allowed to re- 
main above two years upon the ground. Often the greater 
part of both crops is ſublet and retailed in bunches in Edin- 
burgh, at 1d% the bunch, the ſtanding price, though the 


bunch itſelf varies in ſize, according to the ſeaſon, crop, &c. 
5 otatoes are alſo a ſtaple commodity, often ſublet like clover at 
s, L. 8, and even L. 10 per acre. Barley, oats, peaſe, as uſual 
id 


lare their place, though the laſt as ſeldom as poſſible; but 
aluredly the fineſt crops of each ſpecies of grain that can be 
ſeen any where, are raiſed here. Grounds that are kept in 
palture, are ſeldom occupied by ſheep to any extent; but are 
generally grazed by milk cows, and road horſes from the 
neighbouring city; and theſe pay in the ſummer months 8d 


or ber niglit for each horſe, and 6d per cow. 
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per a 
Price Labour. — In 1746, the yearly wage 2 "Y ling | 
a ploughman was G F unde 

A midid-ſervant, . „ 

A day-labourer, per day, b 9 7 nd 

A journeyman maſon, 5 6 3 : aboy 

A journeyman carpenter or wright, $5 k has | 

A journeyman taylor with his vituals, © 0 bon 

In 1794, the wages now are *,—A ploughman per "Wl ig 
year, Ng Ws 2 164 the 

A maid-ſervant, 7 N 1 21 hi 

A journeyman maſon per day, 3 Jard 

A journeyman carpenter or wright, e 1 18 

A day-labourer, 6 > _ only 

A taylor with his victuals, - 5 

cini 

Mani fuctures.— The manufacturing or weaving of cloth = 
of various kinds, though once proſecuted with confiderable E 
ſucceſs in this place, has fallen, as has already been remarked, * 
into a fatal decline, Manufactures, however, of a diff-ren = 
kind, have ariſen more recently with hopeful promiſe of ſuc- 4 8 
ceſs in the eaſtern parts of the pariſh. To the ſpirited and 1 
continued exertions of one patriotic gentleman, are to be d * 
cribed the various uſeful works which now occupy and aden 4 
the once deſart lands of Figget, and which contribute to ſup 15 
ply the village of Brickfield or Portobello with near 300 in 4 
habitants. Mr William Jamieſon, an eminent tradeſman ant 10 
architect in the city of Edinburgh, having purchaſed about ler 
40 acres of the Figget lands, at the yearly ſeu duty of L.2:% 4 
I 

r du 

* Beſides this, farmers ſervants receive two pecks of oatmeal à week by 

A 


oy 6d, which they call kitchen, which may fender the whole czpee 
with other advantages, about L. 15: 14, 
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per acre, built upon this property, in 1767, a handſome dwel- 
ling houſe ; and having diſcovered a rich and deep bed of clay 
under the ſand, he began ſoon after that period, the manu- 
" turing of bricks z which by the number of hands employed, 
ind houſes required for their accommodation, gave riſe to the 
wore mentioned rapid increaſe of his village. The ſame clay 
has been found equally well adapted for the fabrication of tile, 
brown pottery, and white ſtone wares, all of which are carry- 
ing on with hopes of encreaſing ſucceſs. The laſt of theſe, 
the white ſtone-ware manufactury, having been ſuſpended a 
while, has very lately been reſumed by Meflrs. Cockſon and 
Jardine of Edinburgh, upon the Staffordſhire model, and 
upon an enlarged and liberal plan. As the work however is 
only in its infancy as yet, it would be premature to enter into 
particulars ; but from the advantages of its ſituation, the vi- 
cinity of the metropolis, and the ſkill and ſpirit of the under- 
takers, a proſperous iſue may naturally be expected to the at- 
tempt. Upon the ſouth-eaſt borders of the pariſh at Magda- 
lene bridge, an attempt was made ſome years ago, to intro- 
duce the manufactory of Scots ſuperfine broad cloths, which 
alter having been attended with conſiderable ſucceſs for a 
time, was at laſt ſuffered to drop into decay. In the works 
frected to proſecute this deſign, a manufaCtory of hats is at 
preſent carried on. Salt has been long prepared upon the 
ſea-coaſt, in the pariſh. Maitland pans derive their name 
tom, and were probably erected by ſome of the Lauderdale 
{imily, at one time proprietors of the land around. Magda- 
lene pans, and Magdalene bridge, are ſuppoſed to have been 
named from a neighbouring chapel dedicated to St Magdalene, 
ſtuated in the pariſh of Invereſk. The proſperity and pro- 
duce of the ſalt-works, is in a conſiderable degree, regulated 
by the ſtate of the coal, of which the following article treats, 
A few years ago, the number of alters with the officers em- 
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ployed in the work, amounted to 17. Their labours affordel 
employment to above 40 carriers, all women, who retailed 
the ſalt in Edinburgh, and through the neighbouring diſtriqz 
The quantity of ſalt delivered by the fix pans, regularly em. 
ployed, uſed to be about 18,000 buſhels annually. 


Statiſtical Account 


Cal. —Thirteen ſeams of coal have been diſcovered and 
wrought upon the eſtate of Dudingſton. 
ous qualities, and ſome excellent in their kinds. They crop, 
as indeed the ſtrata of all minerals upon this coaſt preſerve the 
ſame inclination, to the weſt; the dip or declination, is nearly at 
anangleof 45 degrees from the horizon to the eaſt, acircumſtance 
which of itſelf muſt always have rendered the working of the 
coal difficult. Moſt of the abbve ſeams have been wrought 
from a very remote period of time, which cannot now be al. 
certained, where they approach the ſurface, and as far 281 
fimple free level could clear them of water. Under the Du- 
cheſs of Argyle, a rude machine compoſed of, and named, 
chain and buckets, was employed to raiſe the water in the 
mines from a greater depth. When the property fell into 
the poſſeſſion of the late Earl of Abercorn, the coal and falt 
works were at firſt let to Mr Biggar of Woolmet, an enter- 
pricing man, who opened a level from the ſea, and carried it 
through the eſtates of Dudingſton, Niddry, and part of I- 
monſton, up to Woolmet bank, a powerful drain of abor? 
3 miles in extent, of moſt eſſential advantage to the more ele- 
vated coal works of the neighbouring proprietors, but even- 
tually productive of ruin to that of Dudingſton, belides 
opening the generating ſource of interminable law pleas 
About the year 1763, the Earl of Abercorn began to erect a 
{team engine of very conſiderable power upon the Dudingſton 
coalliery, extending its operation to. the depth of 52 fathoms. 


This engine was rendered uſeleſs in 1790, when on the 20th 
; of 
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of March the whole ſeams of coal were overflowed and choak- 
ed from the communication of the level with the higher 
rounds. Before this period another engine of greater power, 
ind upon a new conſtruction ®, had been erected near the 
ſouthern boundary of the pariſh to work the coal of Brun- 
ane which lies beyond its limits. The ſhaft of this engine 


pit reaches to the depth of 60 fathoms, and interſects three 


ſeams of coal, the firſt 7 feet thick, the next 9, and the laſt 
15- The other materials through which it deſcends, are 
cuefly very deep ſtrata of a coarſe red free-ſtone, ſome of 
day, and neareſt to the coal a kind of pyrites ſchiſt, which 
the workmen call bands of bleas. The porous quality of the 
free-ſtone rock, the number of cutters, and above all the 
nauſpicious communication of the fatal level, admit ſuch an 
influx of water, as has all along rendered this undertaking 
fngularly laborious and expenſive, and at laſt reduced it to a 
rery languiſhing condition. The number of coalliers, bear- 
ers, and other workmen employed at the coalliery before 
1790, uſed to be about 270. The number is now great- 
ly reduced. If the working of the Dudingſton coal ſhould 
ever be revived, it will require the aid of two ſteam engines 
of very great power to carry it on with any ſucceſs. If 
both theſe coallieries ſhould be finally abandoned, though 
there be ſtill much coal not yet exhauſted in the neighbour- 

Vol XVIII. 3 A hood, 


* The boilers are of a ſquare form, inſtead of the uſual ſpherical ſhape, 
which has been ſuppoſed to be beſt calculated to reſiſt the preſſure of the at · 
noſphere without, and of the ſteam within, to expoſe a more extenſive ſur- 
lace for the production of ſteam and the generation of heat. The cylinder 
is 66 inches in diameter, g feet the ſtroke in the cylinder, and 7 in the pumps; 
the beam 12 feet inſide, 9 feet 9 inches outlide. The working barrel 16 
inches diameter. Ten ſtrokes are made in the minute, and each ſtroke deli- 
vers 60 gallons of water. | ; 
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hood, this may tend to raiſe conſiderably the price of that 
important article, a temporary dearth of which was lately 
ſo ſeverely felt in the city and neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh. Of ſuch unwelcome interruptions of the public 
ſupplies of fuel, and of the ſerious inconveniences which 
they produce, there are cauſes which are not perhaps at. 
tended to ſo much as they deſerve. Since the period when 
the coalliers were emancipated by the interpoſition of the 
legiſlature from that ſtate of villainage, by which, like the 
adſcriptitii glebe of feudal tyranny, they had been chained 
for life to the ſoil or work upon which they had been born, 
ſome conductors of coal works for a long period, diſco- 
vered no better methods of binding them to their ſervice, 
than by plunging them into debt, or alluring them by diff 
pation. ——. They were in many caſes ſeduced from their 
former maſters by more enterpriſing or leſs ſcrupulous em- 


ployers. The debts, contracted in the work which they were, 


to leave, were paid, and a premium ſuperadded, which they 
were tempted, like the infatuated raw recruit, to ſpend in 
immediate intemperance. More money was often injudi- 
ciouſly lent them, in the vain hope, that the deeper they 
were involved in debt to their new maſters, the more cloſely 
would they be incited to labour, and the longer they ſhould 
be conſtrained to remain at their new taſk. But inſtead of 
this, the men, as a little leſs ſhallow policy might eaſily have 
foreſeen, in ſuch *aſes have become diſpirited at the view of 
the debts in which they have been ſo haſtily and often ſo 
unintentionally plunged; and at laſt deſpairing ever to diſe 
charge them, they ſink into obſtinate indolence, deſpondence, 
or profligacy ; or they fairly run off from the work, and re- 
pair by ſtealth to ſome new contractor, who, though aware of 
their obnoxious condition, winks at the trick, and, when diſ- 


covered, perhaps pays the fatal debt, and enſures the repeti- 
tion 
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at Lon of the ſame fraudulent retribution againſt himſelf. 
ly WM Thus at laſt, either from the ſtubborneſs of deſpair, the 
n- nich for bribes and indulgences, and the habitual taſte for 
lic Wl extravagance ſo imprudently foſtered, the men get into their 
ch Wl ;cbcllious moods, and refuſe to work without ſome new 
. Wl bribe, or perhaps unleſs their wages be raiſed in propor- 
en Wl tion to the increaſe of price, to which their maſters may 
he Wl hive choſen to raiſe the coal itſelf. There is another 
he Wl circumſtance, which, though it does not ſo much corrupt 
ed Wl the morals of the perſons concerned, contributes however 
'n, o aggravate the dearth, and to raiſe irregularly the price 
o- dd coals. When it is preſumed that the demand and the 
ce, ¶ price of this article will riſe conſiderably in the market, a mul- 
fi. ade of carters and coal drivers abandon their common occu- 
cir Wi rations, flock to this new traffic, and become the carriers, 
m- Win the hope of an advanced and exorbitant profit. As it is 
ere. inpoſſible to ſupply this ſudden increaſe of carriers with 
ey WM inmediate freights, many of them are compelled to ſtand 
in a night, and ſometimes all day to boot, upon the hills, 
waiting their turns for loading. Upon their cart load, they 
we afterwards compelled to lay not only the ordinary price of 
carriage, but this extraordinary expence of attendance and 
ik; while it is evident, that half the number of carts mighe 
temove all the produce of the pits in the ſame time, and find 
ſegular employment with moderate and leſs hazardous gains. 
Convenient remedies for theſe errors might be eaſily diſcover- 
ed and profitably applied. 


Minarals, Vegetables, Animals. —— The foſſils, plants, and 
mimals, which occur in this pariſh, with a few exceptions, are 
tie ſame with thoſe which are common in all the diſtricts a- 
wund. The ſtrata of lime-ſtone, iron-ſtone, &c. which run 
irouph the adjoining pariſhes of Newton, Liberton, &c. al- 
43A2 10 
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ſo interſects that of Dudingſton. They dip into the {eq 3. 
bout or near to its eaſtern extremity, and are ſaid to have been 
recognized again on the oppoſite coaſt of Fife. Quarries of 
grit and free-ſtone have been opened upon the ſea ſhore, and 
of whin, or baſaltic rock, near the ſituation of the church, 
Detached ſtrata of clay have been wrought, ſo pure and yn. 
mixed with heterogeneous matter, that crucibles, bricks, &c. 
formed of it are capable of reſiſting a very great degree of 
heat. In the bed of Dudingſton burn, there is a ſtratum of 
black coloured ſtone, ſoft, ſmooth, and unctuous in appear. 
ance, which, as it admits of an agreeable poliſh, might he 
converted to uſeful architectural purpoſes if wrought beloy 
the crop rock, and treated with ſkill. Petroleum, or foffi 
pitch, and manganeſe in ſmall quantities, have alſo been found 
in the crevices of the free-ſtone quarries. Upon the ſea coaft, 
in the interſtices of rocks and ſtones, curious and rare ſpeci: 
mens of petrified plants and trees have been found. Some of 
them reſembled the fineſt Marſeilles quilting : others formed 
the evident petrifaCtions of reeds and exotic plants, now known 
to. be indigenous in tropical regions only; a circumſtance 
which as it has ſometimes occurred ſo unaccountably in nor- 
thern climates, has given riſe to ſo much ingenious ſpecula- 
tion, and to ſo many extravagant theo:ies. Small pieces of 

chalcedony, porphyry, and agate in larger maſſes, have alſo been 
picked up upon the beach of the Forth, the boundary of the 
pariſh. Many of theſe have been poliſhed, and preſerved in 
the cabinets of the curious; and few remnants have eſcaped 
the avidity of collectors in ſo public and acceſſible a {pot 
Marle of different kinds and great richneſs, has been found in 
great abundance in Dudingſton loch, the property of Sir Wile 
liam Dick, and occaſionally wrought, though from the vicinl- 
ty of the place to the unfailing ſtores of ſtrong Edinburgh ma- 


nure, it has been undervalued and neglected. The 
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The botaniſt may find more ſcope for the gratification of 
lis taſte in this diſtrit, than the mineralogiſt. The fields 
indeed which have been long in a ſtate of cultivation, only 
exhibit naturally the common weeds, which bring both mor- 


Cl 2. 
been 


ies of 


an 
* tification and ſtimulus to the induſtry of the huſbandman. 
d un. The ſea-coaſt produces but a few of the plants which are 
„ &. WM moſt frequent upon every beech. It is only the roots or ſkirts 
ee of MI of Arthur's Seat, that deſcend within the limits of this pariſh. 


The mountain itfelf, contains above 400 ſpecies of plants; 
number much beyond what Mr Lightfoot has aſcribed to it 


um of 
JPear- 


ht be in his Flora Scottica. But theſe, with its other treaſures 
delop ! 2nd beauties, foſſil, pictureſque, and hiſtorical, will proba- 


bly elude deſcription in the preſent great ſtatiſtical undertak- 
ing, as no perſon may think it within his province to in- 
clude them in his inveſtigations. Dudingſton loch alone 


foſli 
found 
coaſt, 
ſpeci- =fords a curious varicty of indigenous plants. Of theſe, the 
ne of WJ molt remarkable among the ſubmerſed ſpecies, or, as they are 


rmed 
rulgaris, Potamogiton natans,—perfoliatum,—lucens, —criſ- 


pum, —denſum, graminium, &c. Stratiotes aloides, Myrio- 
phylum ſpicatum, and Ranunculus aquatiliss Among the 
marſhy, which are alſo often inundared, technically termed 


nown 
tance 
nor- 


cular 


es of MI the Paluſtrz, are the Reed-graſs, Arundo phragmitis, Scir- 
been dus paluſtris, Menianthes trifoliata, Hydrocotyle vulgaris, 
the dium anguſtifolium, Parnaſſia paluſtris, 'Triglochen paluſtre, 
din Aliſma plantago, Epilobium paluſtre and—hirſutum, Poly- 
aped i snum amphibium, Lychnis flos cuculi, Geum rivale, Coma- 
ſpot. um paluſtre, Ranunculus lingua, — ſceleratus, —hederaceus, 
\din Caltha paluſtris, Cardamine pratenſis, Siſymbrium aquaticum, 


Wil 


eini- 


and—amphibium, Tuſſilago farfara, — and Petaſites, Bidens, 
Sparganium erectum and—natans, Equiſetum paluſtre and 
—fluviatile. The chief economical or agricultural uſes which 
lis beautiful aſſemblage of plants has hitherto ſerved, is, 
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technically termed, the Inundatz ; are Mareſtail, or Hypuris 
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when by their decay and reſolution, they ſubſide to the hat. 
tom of the lake, and contribute to form a rich and black mug, 
which has been found upon trial, to conſtitute an excellent ma. 
nure. The Trefoil (Menianthes trifoliata), is generally gather. 
ed carefully in the month of June, for medicinal purpoſes, by 
the emiſſaries of the laboratories. The Reeds, which gros 
at the welt end of the lake in great luxuriance and plenty, and 
cover above five acres of ground, have been employed by 
weavers to ſupply their looms; and form, beſides, a mok 
valuable thatch for any ſpecies of houſes, which by the 
ſtrength and hardneſs of the fibres, refiſts the attacks of ſpar. 
rows, mice, and the common vermin which infeſt and deface the! 
ſtraw roofs; and for the ſame reaſons, will laſt incomparably W(cepio 
longer than any common thatch ; while a ſmaller quantity WMWninat 
will ſuffice for the ſame work, and form a light, firm, and le f 
durable roof. | uch 
Of the animals, fiſh, and birds of this diſtrict, nothing fin» Noth 
gular or uncommon is to be remarked. Foxes from the neigh- Whnzus 
bouring hill or plantations ſometimes invade the farm- yards. Hock, 
A ſolitary badger at times may provoke a ſtubborn chace and Hu 
conteſt. Otters uſed to frequent Dudingſton loch, and co- {Linn 
lonies of rabbits, the ſandy knolls near the ſea-coaſt. Seals, Hud f 

porpoiſes, crabs, &c. are often ſeen upon the ſhore. Curlews, 
gulls, cormorants, and the common ſea-fowl that frequent A 
the Forth, viſit the coaſt ; and ſometimes make incurſions to 0 
the inland country. The cormorant eſpecially, not unfre- 
quently extends his depredations to the fiſh of Dudingſton 
loch. 'This lake 1s in ſummer covered with flocks of coots, 
which when young, form a tolerable variety for the table. 
They remain till the cloſing of the ice totally excludes them 
from the water, when they emigrate to the ſea, and return 
with the firſt thaw. Wild duck, teal, and water hens, alſo 
frequent the lake, Swans, originally imported tame, breed 
2 in 
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0. Nn prolifically, and form one of its pictureſque ornaments. 
ud, WM The fiſh which are found in the lake, are pike, perch, and a 
na. ¶ xofuſion of eels; twenty dozen of which have been killed in 
er. in evening, by the aid of a barbed ſpear, trident, or rather 
by Wxdent. Carp and tench had been imported by the Earl of 
ow Wl ibercorn, to ſtore his canals and ponds; but have now for 
ind ae moſt part been deſtroyed by the pike, or waſhed away 
by Why the floods. The fiſh and ſhells of the neighbouring ſea 
ok tte alſo the ſame which are common on the ſhores of the 
the Worth. Scalps of excellent oyſters, are ſaid to lie oppoſite to 
ar the Portobello beach. Muſlels, ſpout or razor fiſh, are alſo 
ace {Whnithered in the neighbourhood. Sometimes the cuttle fiſh, 
bly (epio ſoligo of Linnæus), and what the Scots fiſhermen deno- 
tity Wininate the pocket or hoze fiſh are caught upon the ſhore ; 


be feelers or antennz of which are ſaid to have been in 
ch high requeſt at the Roman tables. The ſea hedge-hog, 
mother article of ancient luxury, (echinus æſculens of Lin- 
tzus), is alſo found upon the ſands. And in a ſoft black 
wk, oppoſite to the ſalt - works; and loſing itſelf in the ſea, 
tay be obſerved, multitudes of that ſingular animal which 
linnzus has named Folus candidus, which perforates rocks, 
ad forms its habitation within their ſtrong munitions. 


ent Antiquities, Though Froiſſart affirms that there were above 
sto Js chateaux in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, in the 


ime of Queen Mary, and though this pariſh be ſituated ſo 
ar to the metropolis, no ruin of caſtle, camp, or tower, 
en now be traced within its limits. The church is certainly 
a building of conſiderable antiquity» Dr Littleton, when 
bilop of Carliſle, and upon a viſit to the lord of the manor, 
Uncluded probably from the ſtructure of the arches, and the 
lile of the ornaments, that it muſt have been the work of 
ie Saxons, There is no record, however, authority or date, 
by 
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by which we can venture to aſcribe its origin to ſo remoten 


period. Under the bellfry, there appears a date beginning * 
51; but of which the remaining cyphers, and other inſcrip. * 
tion, are now obliterated. Some years ago, in dragging the | x 
marle of Dudingſton loch, the head and horns of a ſtag, ar 
ſome coins, the inſcriptions of which were effaced, the blade ; 
of a {word, and the heads of ſome ſpears and javelins, all * 
from their ſtructure and materials believed to be Roman, 10 
' were diſcovered. Some of theſe were ſent to the muſeun III. 1 
of the King, ſome were preſented to the Antiquarian Society, * 


and ſome are preſerved in Preſtonfield houſe. In the ad- 
cent meadow, in the opening of drains and ditches, under * 
the firſt ſtrata of moſs and gravel, have been found rech get 
of oak trees, hazel buſhes and nuts; and the almoſt conſume 


iron of horſe ſhoes of different dimenſions. At the mouth d 6 
Dudingſton or the Figget burn, have alſo been obſerved, in- Mn. 
merſed in a deep ſtratum of clay, the trunks of large d 
trees, which when cut or broken, have been found black a wig 


ebony to the heart. They may perhaps be remnants of te un 
King's foreſt to the eaſt of Edinburgh, in which, it appears 
by the original charter of erection of the monaſtery of te det 
Holy Croſs, the Monks obtained a privilege to ſend their hop 
to feed. A cauſeway of conſiderable antiquity forms upon 
the north-eaſt the boundary of this pariſh ; and is conjectu- 
ed by ſome, to be a remnant of one of thoſe regular road 
which the unfortunate Mary is ſaid to have been fo attentive 
to encourage, for the improvement of her rude kingdom, 
Several roads of this kind, converged to the palace of Hol 
rood houſe, and this which now bears the name of the Filly 
wife's cauſeway, once formed a part of the great poſt-road i 
London. The boroughs of Linlithgow and Peebles, are ali 
ſaid to have been bound to uphold this cauſeway ; and it i 


known to have been a common practice of the above- mel 
tioned 
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toned Queen, to allow to bodies corporate, and even to pri- 
ute individuals, grants of certain privileges, immunities, 
&c, on the condition of their making and upholding particu- 
ur roads and paths. 


Remarkable Events, Characters, Wc. — Tradition ſays, that 
the Figget whins, formerly a foreſt, afforded ſhelter and a 
place of rendezvous to Sir William Wallace and his myr- 
midons, when they were preparing to attack Berwick. 'The 
ame doubtful chronicle reports a circumſtance which is 
confirmed by the more reſpectable authority of private letters, 
though it has not found a place in the hiſtories of the times. 
Before the battle of Dunbar, the leaders of the Scots demand- 
ed a conference with the uſurper Cromwell; he conſented to 
meet them on the morrow, half way between the Leith and 
Muſſelburgh rocks, at low water, upon the ſands, each party 
to be accompanied with 100 horſemen. Any queſtion they 
might chooſe to propoſe, he agreed to anſwer ; but declined 
admitting of any animadverſion or reply. A part of this cu- 
nous but unſucceſsful conference is reported to have been in 
theſe words. © Why did you put the king to death?“ © Be- 
*cauſe he was a tyrant, and deſerved death.” © Why did 
jou diſſolve the parliament ?” © Becauſe they were greater 
"tyrants than the king, and required diſſolution.” —At a later 
period, while the ill-fated Charles-Edward, the grandſon of 
Cromwell's victim, paraded his ſhort-lived royalty in Holy- 
wodhouſe palace, in 1745, his ſcanty forces were encamped 
for above a month, to the eaſt of the village of Dudingſton; 
ad many of the inhabitants remember the arts which their 
laders employed to magnify their appearance, and to raiſe 
lieir own importance, and the bitter regret which the men 
aprefſed for having been impelled by their chieftains into 
heir raſh, but at that time not unpromiling, attempt. A 
Vol. XVIII. 3B | phznomenon 
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phænomenon of a different kind, not effected by the diſorden 
of the moral, but the convulſions of the natural world, wy 
obſerved near the ſame ſpot, and about the ſame period; 
though it has not been recorded in the common production 
of the time, On the 13th September, 1744, a water-ſpout 
broke upon the top of Arthur's ſeat, and dividing its force 
diſcharged one part upon the weſtern fide, and tore uy; 
channel or chaſm, which ſtill remains a monument of its 
violence; the other divifion took its direction towards the 
village of Dudingſton, carried away the gable of its mol 
weſterly cottage, and flooded the loch over the adjacent 
meadows. N 

Some characters have appeared in this pariſh, not unwor 
thy of notice. About the period of the overthrow of the 
Monarchy, or prior to the Reſtoration, the parſon of Duding 
ſton, (the Epiſcopal form then prevailed,) was named Mon- 
teath. Having been ſo unmindful of his character and oſſic 
as to engage in an. illicit amour with a lady of rank in the 
neighbourhood, he found himſelf neceſſitated to fly from tie 
ſcene of his diſgrace and degradation. He repaired to France, 
and immediately applied for employment to the celebrated 
Richlieu. He told him, he was of the Monteath family in 
Scotland. The Cardinal remarked, that he was well ae 
quainted with the Monteaths, and deſired to know to whit 
branch of the family he pertained. The exiled parlon, 
whoſe father had been a plain fiſherman in the ſalmon 
trade of the Forth, ſomewhere above Alloa, readily anſwzr 
ed that he was of the Monteaths of Salmon net. Ricki 
acknowledged, that he had not heard of that branch; but 
admitted with becoming candour, that notwithſtanding bi 
ignorance, it might be a very illuſtrious family. He k. 
ceived Monteath to his patronage z and ſoon advanced hin 


to be his ſecretary, in which ſituation he wrote and * 
liſhe 
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ied ſome eſſays which were admired in that age, as ſpe- 
mens of the remarkable purity of ſtile and facility of 
jion, to which a foreigner could attain in the French 
language» His chief work was, La Hiſtoire des Troubles 
«de la Grande Bretagne depuis,” &c; par J. M. de Sal- 
« monet. A Paris: The firſt edition without a date, pro- 
bly 1672- Mr David Malcolme was miniſter of Duding- 
fon, prior to the 1741. He had addicted himſelf to the 
ſtudy of languages and antiquities, was received a member 
of the London Antiquarian Society, and publiſhed eſſays 
nd letters, Edinburgh 1739. Theſe diſplay a conſiderable 
khowledge of the Celtic and Hebrew languages, and were 
diefly intended to form an introduction to his great but 
whniſhed undertaking of a Celtic Dictionary. They are 
commended by Mr Pinkerton, and quoted with reſpect by 
Cebelin in his © Monde Primitif,” and Bullet in his © Memoires 
Celtiques. Pollock was ſucceflor of Malcolme in the 
tenefices; but was ſoon removed to Aberdeen, as Profeſſor 
of Divinity. Names higher in rank and fame than theſe 
night alſo be recorded, to add ſome celebrity to Dudingſton. 
The celebrated John and Archibald, ſucceſſive dukes of Ar- 
dle, paſſed much of their time, and it is ſaid, received a 
fart of their education with their mother, who reſided con- 
lantly in this village, prior to the 1734. The late Earl 
It Abercorn made this his favourite reſidence; and formed 
of ita kind of new creation: a Nobleman, whoſe character 
s little known, or rather little underſtood ; but who poſ- 
led fingular vigour of mind, integrity of conduct, and 
atriotic views. The late Sir Alexander Dick was univerſal- 
own, and eſteemed for his general literature, public 
ſpirit, and urbanity of manners. 
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Church, Schools, Poor, &c.—The probable antiquity of the 
church has already been noticed. Its preſent appearance re. 
dounds not ſo much to its praiſe. The ſeats in the lower part 
of the church are in a tottering and ruinous ſtate, though the 
pews in the galleries wear a reſpectable aſpect. It would not 
require much expence to render the whole both commodion 
and elegant. A very beautiful ſemicircular arch divides the 
choir from the chancel, and the walls and roof are in a ven 
reſpectable ſtate. An elegant marble obeliſk ſtands in the 
church-yard, a monument to the late Patrick Haldane, Ef. 
of Gleneagles, to ereCt which, L. 200 ſter. were conſigned 
by his unfortunate grandſon, whoſe fate is recorded and ſculy- 
tured upon the ſame pile. The manſe is delightfully ſitu 
ted, and tolerably commodious. 'The ſtipend is in money 
L. 73: 12:9, and in grain, three chalders. The public ſchool. 


houſe is inconvenient and ill conſtructed; and the proviſion 


for the teacher, as has ſo often been lamented in ſimilar caſes, 
1s deplorably diminutive and inadequate to the importance 
and ſucceſsful exerciſe of the office. The legal ſalary is L. 
per ann. The perquiſites ariſing from the conjoined office d 
ſeſſion clerk, and the ſchool fees, may one year with other, x 
mount to L. 16; in all L. 25 per ann. The uſual number of 
ſcholars is about 40. The fees per quarter, Latin and arith- 
metic, 28. 6d. reading of Engliſh and. writing, 28. reading af 
Engliſh alone, 18. Gd. or as it is commonly paid by the children 
of the labouring people, who form the great proportion of the 


ſchool, 12d. per week. Another ſchool, ſituated in Eaſter 


Dudingſton, was originally erected by the tenants in the 
neighbourhood, and is now ſupported by a ſmall contribution, 
and the ordinary fees of teaching. A ſunday ſchool has allo 
been tried in the eaſtern diſtrict of the pariſh, and has of late 
been attended with conſiderable ſucceſs. For the ſupport of 
the poor, no rate or aſſeſſment has yet been impoſed. The 
common 
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eommon collections at the church door, with the other uſual re- 
burces of ſuch revenue, have been made to ſufſice, however inade- 
quateto the object. The collections uſed to amount to about L. 27 
ſter, per ann. From ſeat rents, marriages, and funerals, L. 13 
more are raiſed. Of late, from ſome incidental cauſes whieh 
ne not of a regularly productive or ſtable nature, they have 
confiderably increaſed. At preſent there are 13 poor on the 
roll, who receive 28, 28 6d, 3s, and 4s per month. Families 
in diſtreſs are occaſionally ſupplied from the funds *. 


P:pulation.—The ſtate of population has been for ſome time 
rery variable. From the late interruptions and threatened 
decay of the coal works, a great body of the people employed 
in them have removed to ſcenes more favourable to the re- 
eular and durable exerciſe of their occupations. In one vil- 
hge alone, Joppa, which was ſolely inhabited by coalliers, 


zbore 30 houſes have been deſerted, or ſuffered to fall to 


ruin, within the ſpace of the laſt 4 years. To counterbalance 
in part, this deficiency of population, ſeveral families of new 


manufacturers, &c. have in the ſame period ſettled in Porto- 
bello, Ke. A migratory colony, beſides, of bathers, ſummer 


lodgers, &c. upon the fame coaſt, continue every year to in- 
creaſe their numbers. But theſe cannot with propriety be 
| rated 


A fund, or box as it is commonly named, is alſo ſupported in this and 
ſome of the neighbouring pariſhes, by the coalliers and carters, for the main- 
tenance chiefly of their ſick or diſabled members. Little or nothing is pro- 
rided for their widows or ſurviving children. But, if the ſcheme were placed 
upon a more liberal and advantageous footing : were its objects in ſome ſenſe 
reverſed, and its chief expenditure devoted to the ſupport of the widows and 
orphans, inſtead of being conſumed in expenſive funerals, and engroſſed in the 
ſelfiſh ſuſtenance of the ſubſcribers themſelves, it might become a truly valu- 
able and praiſeworthy eſtabliſhment, 
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rated among the eſtabliſhed inhabitants of the pariſh. By the 


rudet 

accounts returned to Dr Webſter in 1755, the number was tion 
In the year 1794, the number of ſouls was found to be 910, if cent! 
of whom there were 428 males, and 482 females. Birth; WM nan; 


the ſame year, 45. Deaths cannot ſo accurately be aſcertain. Will incg 
ed, as they are not regiſtrated by thoſe who belong to the aſo- Wl over! 
ciations, or boxes of carters, &c. No individual of very Wl if pr 
great age at preſent lives in the pariſh ; but there are ) per. Wi ut. 
ſons above 80, in vigorous health; one of whom verges to- duly 
wards 90. | terce 


Character of the Inhabitants. The people in general of Wi com! 
the pariſhes in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis, are WM ters 
neceſſarily of a very mixed character, and too frequently WW :yrc 
more corrupted comparatively, in the lower ranks, than in WW ppl 
ſituations more remote, and leſs expoſed to the contagious = tc 
effects of ſuch a neighbourhood. In every country, perſons Wi kind 
employed in the active exerciſes of huſbandry, have generally WW man 
diſplayed an inoffenſive ſimplicity, and laudable regularity of WW nor 
manners. For this character they have probably been much WW ven 
indebted to the order which they are obliged to obſerve in all Wi upt 
their proceedings, to the returning, continued regularity of Wh amo 
their employment, to the moderate but uniform profits which Wil too 
they draw from their labours, and to their happy ſecluſion ue 
from evil communications and ſcenes of corruption. The Wi wor 
labourers and huſbandmen of this diſtrict preſerve rhe ſame ud 
general character, though the frequent and unavoidable in- WF nuf 
rercourſe with the city which they are neceſſitated to maintain, Wi goo 


has not been without its polluting effects. Coalliers have ge- . 
nerally exhibited. a direct contraſt to this ſimplicity and te- mo 
vularity of manners; and where they have not enjoyed the bot 
lingular advantages of prudent directors and wholeſome diſci- diſt 


pline, they have been unhappily too often diſtinguiſhed by Cay 
rudeneb 
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the WY rudeneſs, diſorder, and profligacy. The degrading opera- 
8 non of that ſtate of villainage from which they have ſo re- 
10, Wl cently eſcaped, the corrupting tendency of that injudicious 
rthe BW management by which they have ſince been influenced, their 
ain : irregular and ſometimes exorbitant gains, which at one time 
orerſtocks, and at another ſtarves them, and which common- 
ly puts it in their power, by the fruit of three days labour, to 
pals the reſt of the week in abſolute idleneſs, or in ſottiſh in- 
dulgence 3 nay, the very darkneſs, dirt, and unreſtrained in- 
tercourſe which prevails in their ſubterraneous regions, un- 
wed by the eyes or the opinions of the world above, may all 
combine to produce or to aggravate this degradation of man- 
ners. In the coalliery of Dudingſton, there have been ſome 
zreeable exceptions to this general deſcription, though its 
plication to the prevalent hue of ſuch ſcenes of darkneſs, 
b too legitimate and congruous. Manufactures of every 
und have commonly been thought unfavourable to purity of 
manners. The profits which they afford are greater, and 


men are collected together in conſiderable numbers, cor- 
ruption is generated; and as there will probably be ſome 
mongſt them found of depraved manners, the contagion is 
o apt to ſpread around. Where the conductors themſelves 
ae men of ſteady principle, or where the more reſpectable 
workmen acquire an aſcendency, a ſpirit of ſerious enquiry, 
ad ſtrict behaviour is ſometimes introduced among the ma- 
nufactures, which may tempt the world to call them too 
good. And where the reverſe takes place, a ſpirit of licen- 
onſneſs and diſorder will prevail, which even the indulgent 
morality of the world may pronounce to be too bad: Of 
doth theſe deſcriptions of characters, the manufacturers of this 
Gltrit afford examples. Though ſuch moral and ſecondary 
uſes may thus tend to communicate a general complexion 
or 


more irregular than thoſe of huſbandry. In truth, wherever 


r 
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or colour to the manners of a country, profeſſion, or family, 
the ſpirit of religion may certainly powerfully counteract the 
evil peculiar to each ſituation, or improve and perfect th 
good. The ſpirit of religion, however, is not ſo prevalett 
or general in this place, as to produce effects which can he 
very oftenſibly viſible, or extenſively felt. A great proper. 
tion of the people, however, are regular and decent in thei 
attendance upon religious exerciſes, and diſplay a correſpor- 
dent practice in the integrity, uſefulneſs and beneficence « 
their common conduct. The more defective are certainly, in 


the language of the uſual comparative and conſolatory apols 
gies of the world, not worſe than their neighbours. 
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+ NUMBER XIV. 


PARISH OF Sr. NINI ANS. 


(counTY or STIRLING.) 


By the Rev. Mr SHERIFFe 


Name. 


bh ancient name of this pariſh was Eggles The ap- 

pellation is derived from the eminence of the place of 
worſhip, ecclefa, by which the pariſh was diſtinguiſhed. 
The modern name, both of the pariſh and of its principal 
nllage, St. Ninians, is derived from St. Ninian, whoſe hif- 
tory is not certainly known. The following conjecture is, 
however, ſufficiently probable to give ſome gratification to 
the curious. According to Buchanan“, Dongardus ſuc- 
ceeded to the kingdom of Scotland in the year 452. About 
lis period, the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics were infected with the 
Pelagian hereſy. Palladius was employed by Celeſtine to 
oppoſe the Pelagians: and Ninianus is mentioned among 
lis diſciples, as highly diſtinguiſhed, both by the extent of 
his learning and the ſanctity of his life. The character of 

Vol. XVIII. thoſe 
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Book 5th. 
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thoſe times gives ſufficient reaſon to believe, that Ninian wiz 
afterwards canonized : and as no other ſaint of that name 
occurs in our hiſtory, it is not unreaſonable to conclude, that 
St. Ninian's Row in Edinburgh, St. Ninian's Well in this 
place, as well as this pariſh and village, received their appel 
lations in honour of this pious reformer. 

It is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that the pariſh adopted the 
name of the ſaint immediately after his death, or even imme. 
diately after his canonization. In our own times, new build. 
ings have aſſumed the names of ancient ſaints z whilſt a char. 
ter, belonging to the abbacy of Cambuſkenneth, furniſhes 
a reaſon for limiting the preſent name of the pariſh to the lat. 
ter years of the papal ſupremacy in Scotland. 

The names of the other villages are generally of Engliſh ex 
tration. 'To this claſs, belong Newmarket, Miltown, Char- 
terſhall, Clayhills, Newhouſe, and Bannockburn. Poy: ml 
milne and Polmaiſe appear to be derived from pou, a provin- 
cial word, ſignifying a watery place. From the Gaelic we 
muſt learn the meaning of ſuch names as theſe : Touch, 
Touch-adam, Touch-gorm, Auchenbowie, and Auchenlilly, F 
Linſpout. | 


S 5 B 


Situation.—The pariſh belongs to the ſynod of Perth ad 1.4 
Stirling, and to the preſbytery of Stirling. It is bounded i 8 
on the eaſt by the pariſh of Airth; on the ſouth, by La. |, 
bart, Dunipace, and Kilſyth ; on the weſt, by Fintry and BW b 
Gargunnock ; the river Forth, if the ſmall ſpace occupied by 1 
the pariſh of Stirling be excepted, ſeparates it on the nort A 
from Kincardine, Lecropt, Logie, and Alloa, m1 


Extent.— The road between Powbridge, the eaſtern extre- 
mity of the pariſh, and Randyford, the weſtern extremi') ge 
meaſures between 15 and 16 miles : but as the figure ot te 
parilh 
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pariſh is irregular, its extent may be computed, at a medi- 
am, about 10 miles from eaſt to weſt, and about 6 miles from 


north to ſouth. 


The appearance of the Pariſh ancient and modern. — The pa- 
nh is naturally divided into three regions. Ihe moſt nor- 
therly diviGon is called the Carſes. The carſes are flat lands 
hing along the banks of the Forth, from the caſt to the welt 
end of the pariſh : theſe lands, in a plain but a little raifed a- 
hove the level of the Forth, extend ſouthward from one to 
two or three miles. | | 
The dryfield lands form the middle diviſion, Theſe riſe 
ſuddenly and conſiderably above the level of the carſes, and 
occupy by much the moſt extenſive part of the pariſh. 'The 
muirlands form the higheſt region and the moſt ſoutherly di- 
nlion, They riſe conſiderably above the level of the drytield 
grounds, and occupy, it is ſuppoſed, ſomewhat more than a 
fourth part of the whole extent of the pariſh, 

It is highly probable, that not only a great part of the dry- 
held lands, but that a great part of the muirlands alſo was 
originally covered with wood. The royal foreſt of Dun- 
Gf muſt have covered the high lands, which are {till cal- 
led by the name of the lands of Dundaff. The royal 
foreſt of Stirling muſt have covered the riſing grounds to 
the ſouth of that town. An extenſive moſs renders it pro- 
bable, that even the low lands of the pariſh, eſpecially to the 
north eaſt, were once covered. with trees. There can be 
no doubt, that at an early period, the Torwood occupied 
much of the lands of the pariſh to. the eaſt and to the ſouth 
tall, | 

The limits of the carſe and dryfield lands, ſtill aſſume the 
general appearance of the banks of a river, and give plauſibi- 
ly to an opinion, that the carſe lands were originally covered 


21 
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by the water of the Forth. But be this as it may, the hiſt. 
ry of the battle of Bannockburn, gives ſufficient evidene» 
that the carſes, in the Reign of King Robert Bruce, forme 
an almoſt impaſſible moraſ:, 

It is by no means probable, that the exertions of art were 


much employed in improving the original appearance of the 4 
pariſh. We have few monuments of antiquity, except the div 
Roman cauſeway which enters the pariſh at the Torwood Wil dle 
and paſſes through it in a north-weſterly direCtion. barl 
The ruins found in the Muirland, near the ſource of te © 
barl 


Carron, ſhould, with ſome others in the pariſh, have been 
paſſed over in ſilence, were they not generally ſuppoſed to be 
the remains of a caſile, the reſidence of Sir John the Grahan, Wi i: 
who fell in the battle of Falkirk, defending the liberty of his 

country, againſt the ambition of Edward. 7 


Preſent Appearance. — The preſent appearance of the parih ie 
is very different from its former ſtate ; the face of the country un 
is naturally beautiful, and the natural beauty of the hills and 


vallies is increaſed by the windings of the Forth, by innu- 4 
merable incloſures, by many young thriving plantations, by Th 
a variety of villages, and by ſeveral genteel houſes, appearing anc 
in different parts of the pariſh. ſoy 

The carſes are now eſteemed as valuable as any land in bat 


North-Britain, They have already attained the higheſt de- * 
gree of modern cultivation; and generally produce luxurint 
crops of wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, flax, and artificial 
graſſes. | 


The dryſields are in general arable, and have likewiſe reach 
ed a conſiderable degree of cultivation. They produce the on 
ſame crops with the carſes ; though the produce of the latter 0a 
be generally ſuperior to the produce of the former, both i p 


quantity and quality. 
The 
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The muirlands are in general moſt profitably employed in 
rearing black cattle and ſheep; though in many places they 
are arable, and might on every farm ſupply the quantity of 
corn conſumed by the feuars and tenants. 


Agriculture in the Carſes.— Rotation of Crops.—A farm is 
divided into ſix parts. The firſt part is laid down in fallow, 
the ſecond part in wheat, the third in beans, the fourth in 
barley, the fifth in graſs, the ſixth in oats. The rotation on 
each of theſe ſix parts is the ſame, viz. fallow, wheat, beans, 
barley, graſs, oats. The only difference conſiſts in the crop 
with which the rotation begins. The firſt part begins with 
flow, &c. according to the preſent condition of the land. 


Tillage. — The fallow whilſt preparing for a crop of 
wheat, is ploughed ſix times, if the weather be favourable ; 
the fields for beans or oats once, for barley thrice or four 
times; graſſes are uſually ſown with the barley. 


Manure. —— Eight chalders of lime are allowed to an acre. 
The lime is thrown on the fallow after the fifth plowing, 
ing and immediately before the fixth plowing, when the wheat is 

ſown. Dung is laid on the ground that is preparing for 
in barley; ſeventy carts are allowed to an acre. No other ma- 
de nure, for the moſt part, is employed during one rotation of 
ant bx years, 
{al 


Seed and Produce. Two firlots of wheat ſown on an acre, 
he return from eight to ten bolls. Three firlots of barley ſown 
2 on an acre, return ſeven bolls. One boll or five firlots of 
er oats ſown on an acre, return fix or ſeven bolls. Five or fix 
0 firlots of beans ſown on an acre, return ſeven or eight bolls. 

Two firlots of rye graſs, with fix or eight pounds of clover 
fown 


| 
; 
| 
ö 
' 
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ſown on an acre, uſually return about 200 ſtones of hay, 
The carſe farmers uſually confine themſelves to one crop of 
| graſs, 


Seed. time, &. — Beans are ſown about the beginning aſ 
March; oats about the latter end of March; barley abou 
the latter end of April; wheat ſome time before or about 
the firſt of November. 


Harveſt uſually begins about the middle of Auguſt, ani the fa 
ends about the laſt of September. Th 
The cultivation of the dryfield lands is ſomewhat differen Malti 
from the cultivation of the carſes. The ſucceſſion of croy; ds 
in the dryfield is commonly in the following order: Oats tw A 


years, barley one year, graſs one year, paſture two vember! 
Where the ground is very good, peas and beans inſteal WW" © 
of oats are ſometimes ſown in the ſecond year of the rs. bun 
tations are, 

Land preparing for oats, peas or beans, is ploughed once, nt 
Ground for barley twice. Graſſes are uſually ſown with the v 
barley. | and 

Lime is laid on the dryfield lands in the month of Augul, lt 
immediately after the graſs crop is cut. It is not ploughed mac 
down. Seven chalders are allowed to an acre. Dung is aid 
on the ground, preparing for barley; ſixty carts drawn by one 
Horſe, are allowed to an acre, When beans and peas ate 


ſown, the dung is laid upon the ground preparing for them. 1 
Neither more nor other manure is almoſt ever uſed during bu 
one rotation of fix years. There is marle in the pariſh, but 4 

7 


the uſe of it has of late been almoſt entirely diſcontinued. 
Vive firlots of oats fown on an acre, return ſeven bolls 
Three firlots of barley ſown on an acre, return ſeven bolls 
Five firlots of peas and beans ſown on an acre, return {ix d 
ſcven bolls. Half a bo!l of rye-graſs ſeed, and eight po 
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gf red, and four pounds of white clover ſeed ſown on an acre, 
return 200 ſtones of hay. 

Oats are fown about the middle of March. Barley about 
de beginning of May. Beans about the firſt of March. 

Oats and beans are reaped about the middle of September. 
Barley about the latter end of Auguſt. 

When wheat is ſown on the dryfield lands, which is not 
generally done, the preparation, excepting two plowings, is 
the ſame as in the carſes. 

The carſe land is too wet during winter, for the profitable 
altivation of turnips; they are ſometimes ſown on the dry- 
helds. 

A few potatoes are planted by almoſt every farmer, whe- 
ther in the carſes or in the dryfields. Three bolls planted on 
n acre return about ſixty bolls. A little flax alſo is generally 
ſown after potatoes. Twelve pecks of lintſeed ſown on an 
xre, return thirty ſix ſtones of lint from the mill. Diffe- 
rent kinds of ploughs are uſed. The price alſo varies from 128. 


\ the Wo L. 2: 12s: 6d. Two horſes are uſually put to a plough ; 
and are ſufficient to cultivate a farm of thirty acres. 

ouſt, It need hardly be added, that theſe ſtatements have been 
ohed BY made at an average, and mult frequently and conſiderably 
lad vary according to the circumſtances of particular ſe>ſons, and 
one of different farmers. 

are 

em Raads,—Seven miles of the great turnpike road from Edin- 
ring WW burgh to Stirling, five or fix miles of the turnpike road from 
but WH Piirling to Glaſgow, about twelve miles of the road from 


Dunbarton to the ferry near Alloa, lie in this pariſh. All our 
oils ads and bridges are kept in excellent repair by the attention 


ll. el the country gentlemen. The expences are defrayed by the 
; of Noduee of the tolls, or of the ſtatute labour, 
nds About 
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About twelve years ago, an act of parliament was obtzuei thit 
for the better regulation of the ſtatute work in the county oi + * 
Stirling. By that act, inſtead of ſtatute labour, leave is given ib! * 
to aſſe ſs the land in 18s ſter. for every L. 100 Scots of the i guil 
valued rent. Lart 


Rivers. The water of Endrick, famous for its trouts, ri; Wc:rn 
in our muirlands; and after running weſtward through the be 
pariſhes of Fintry, Balfron, Killearn, Drymen, and Buchan. ert 
an, empties itſelf into Loch Lomond. thou 

Bannockburn (ſo ealled, { Majoris Hiftoria) becauſe on it Win: 
was made the meal of the bannocks, or panis cineritius of the ¶ been 
Romans; cakes toaſted under the aſhes were called bannoch Ni 
receives its water partly from Loch Coulter, and partly fron Wt": | 
the high lands in the north weſt part of the pariſh, It takes ert 
its courſe towards the north eaſt, and falls into the Forth with- Bode 
in the bounds of the pariſh. This ſmall river might be en: Me 
ployed to great advantage by the manufacturer or artiſan. L 

The Carron runs along the ſouthern boundary of the pariſh nd 
for five miles and an half. The Poems of Offian have mark- pere 
ed the banks of this river as the ſcene of battle between the Iltis 
Romans and the independent clans of the north. that 

It has been thought, though it cannot be certainly deter: ure, 
mined, that the Earls burn, the Earls hill, a hill and a riv nn th 
let in the muirland part of the pariſh, derived their names fron 
the reſidence of ſome feudal baron or earl in the neigt. 
bourhood of the Carron. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that Gillies 
hill, another hill in the muirland part of the pariſh, derives its 

name from the name Gill or Gillies. The names both ol 
Gillies and Moriſon occur in the muirlands. It is certain, 
that the fiir lady, mother of Gill Morice, “ lived on the Cu- 
ron ſide.” This union of facts and probabilities ſuggeſis to 


the imagination, though it cannot perſuade the judgemem 
that 
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tht this pariſh was the ſcene of the tragical ſong, known by 
the name of Gill Morice. The Carron Was Once diſtinguiſhed 
we 2 caſcade called Auchintillilin's ſpout, It is now diſtiu- 
niſhed by a very extenſive iron manufactory in the pariſh of 
Larbert. 

The Forth is the only great river with which we are con- 
cerned. It forms the boundary of the parith on the north. 
The length of the river from Gargunnock where it meets, to 


chan. WH Kerſcy where it leaves this parith, is more than ſixteen miles, 

though the diitance betwixt theſe places does not in a ſtraight 
on it Wine exceed half that extent. The windings of the Forth have 
of the been remarked and admired by every traveller of taſte ; but 
ch hilt they beautify the country, they render the navigation of 
fron dhe river p=culiacly tedious. A minute deſcription of the 


Forth ſeems altogether unneceſſary, as the Forth or ancient 
Bodotria is ſufficiently known to every ſtudent of Britiſh 


e ems liſtory. 
* Loch Coulter, the only conſiderable loch in the pariſh, ex- 
zariſh ends about two miles in circumference. It abounds with 
nark- perches and eels, and lies in the muirland part of the pariſh. 
n the lt is currently reported, on the evidence of witneſſes ſtill alive, 
lat about twenty-four years ago, by ſome convulſion of na- 
leter- ture, a ſtone weighing nearly a ton was thrown from its bed 
rivu- Jin the loch to the diſtance of ſome yards to the northward. 
from The Carron frequently overflows a conſiderable tract of 
eig {WY meadow and ſome arable land on its banks. Some of the low 
les i Ying lands on the banks of the Forth are ſubjected to tue 
es its veriowings of the river. A conſiderable farm called Boll- 
tho! Wfor-nought, probably from its being gained from the Forth, is 
tail particularly ſubject to this inconvenience. The wall with 
Cu. ich it is ſurrounded has ſometimes been broken down by 
is to e weight of the water, and the greater part of the land over- 
ment flowed. | 
that Vol. XVIII. 3 D Tt 
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It may be proper in this place to obſerve, that ſeveral year 
ago, a remarkable water ſpout emptied itſelf, partly on the 
lands of Touch, and partly on the lands of Touch-adan, 
The water which fell on the lands of Touch, carried off ſome 
cattle, ſeveral houſes with their furniture. A few of the inhz. 
bitants were drowned. The water which fell on the lands of 
'Fouch-adam, directed its courſe towards the village of $t. 
Ninians, and carried off a bridge and two houſes, together 
with a great quantity of earth from the miniſter's glebe and 
ſome other places. 

No other remarkable phenomena of this kind are talked of, 
excepting two ſhocks of an earthquake, which in one night 
about thirty years ago, were very generally felt in the parih 
and neighbourhood. a 

There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in the pariſh ; but the 
are not at preſent much frequented. 

We have ſeveral merchants who retail the articles of ord 
nary conſumption. 

We have no great manufactories. Four tanneries employ 
about 20 hands. Four maſters employ about 113 hands 
in making nails. One hand works from 1000 to 1200 nall 
per day. 

The moſt conſiderable manufacture is carried on at Bats 
nockburn. Of late cotton-cloth, and for a long time, all the 
tartan uſed by the army, has been manufactured at this ii. 
lage. 

There are three coal- works in the pariſh; one at Auchet- 
bowie, one at Pleanmuir, one at Bannockburn. Theſe work 
taken together, raiſe about 600 tons of coal per week. The) 
ſupply the adjacent country, eſpecially to the weſt and nor, 
to a very conſiderable extent. 

The pariſh abounds with lime-ſtone. At preſent, howent!, 


it is not wrought to any conſiderable extent, except at Cnig 
nd 
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end and Murray's-hall. At Murray's-hall, from 12 to 13 
chalders of lime are wrought by about 17 hands. The burn- 
ing ſeaſon begins about April, and ends about Martinmas. 
The lime is wrought under ground, in the ſame manner as 
coal, The ſeam of lime is from 5 feet 6, to five feet 8 or 
jo inches thick. At Craig-end, 16 men and 2 horſes are 
employed in working yearly about 2000 chalders of lime. 
The ſeam at this work, is about 5 feet 8 inches. By a chal- 
der is meant 6 bolls peaſe meaſure. A chalder of ſhells is 
equal to 18 or 19 bolls of flacked lime. The lime at both 
theſe works is of the firſt quality. An experiment was 
made at Craig-end ; and in 96 bolls of lime, there was found 
only one boll of ſand. 

From 50 to 100 hands are uſually employed in malting, 
and in diſtilling aquavitae. There are at leaſt 6 diſtilleries 


in the pariſh. Some of them at preſent, (November 1794,) 
are not employed. 


Price of Proviſions. —W heat, 21s per boll, Stirling meaſure; 
barley, 198; oats, 148; peaſe, 17s; beans, 188; potatoes, 4d 
per peck; hay, 4d per ſtone; beef, 4d+ per lib. mutton, 4d do.; 
veal, 4d ; pork, 3d; a hen, 18 3d; aduck, 10d ; butter, gd per 
lib. cheeſe, 345 z milk, per pint Scotch, 2d; eggs, per dozen, 
4d; whiſky, 1s 6d per pint; ſtrong beer, 5d; ſmall beer, per 
gallon Engliſh, 4d; coal per ton Dutch, 58 4d; candle per 
liv. 633 cows graſs. for ſix months, 308; ſtone of ſmeared 


wool, 4s 3d; ſtone of white waſhed wool, 7s; ſalmon from 
44 to is per lib. 


Price of Latour.-—A weaver 14d per day; ſhoemaker 14d 
do; ſtocking-maker 18; taylor 10d with victuals; carpenter 
9s per week; cart and plough-wright 8s per week; maſon 
220 per day ; black-ſmith gs per week; tanner 15d per day; 

3D2 maltſter 
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maltſter 12 guineas with viduals, per annum ; man-ſeryar; 


Per annum, with victuals, L.g or 10; nailer 15d per day; hir 
wool-comber 15d; maid-ſervant with victuals, L. 4; day. la T 
bourer 14d; gardener 14d; later 2s 3d per day; cooper per ind 


week, with board, 4s; baker, er annum, with board, I. I1; fice- 
ſieve-wright per week, with board, 3s 6d; clock-maker per The 
week, with board, 10s; wheel-wright do, 4*; miner per com 


week, 10s; tanners from gs to 7s per week. have 
| yl The 

Rent. The valued rent of the pariſh certified to the vilic 
Exchequer in the year 1661, amounted to L. 20,861 Scots, che 
But according to the ſubdiviſion ſtated by the Commiſſioner, Wi the 
of Supply, it does not exceed L. 20,710 of the ſame money. ſer 
In the year 1775, the miniſter applying for an augments det 
tion of ſtipend, ſtated the real rental of the pariſh a tior 
J.. 12, 663 ſterling. But as it is certain, that the rent of land, the 
of coal, and of lime, has riſen conſiderably fince that time, the or 
real rental at preſent cannot be computed at leſs than ; 
L. 15,000 ſterling. Po 
The landholders amount at preſent to the number of St 
132; 51 have held their property for 14 years; 36 have de 
ſucceeded as heirs; 45 have purchaſed their eſtates: 25 pol. pr 


ſeſs L. 100 valued rent and upwards; 47 poſſeſs from L. 29 
to L. 100 valued rent; 60 poſſeſs from L. 1 to L. 20 valued 
rent, be 


Meetings of Landholders.—Theſe proprietors have in the 


| ſchool-houſe a commodious room, where they uſually meet a1 
ſor tranſacting buſineſs. Ten days, ſabbaths not included, pre- b 
vious to a meeting of Landholders, intimation of the time | 
and cauſe of the meeting muſt be made by letter, to ſuch of 
their number as do not reſide in the pariſh; to ſuch as reſide, l 


ſimilar 
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emilar intimation is given from the precentor's deſk, after 
drine ſervice is concluded. 

Theſe meetings provide for, and ſuperintend the building 
ind repairing of the church, manſe, ſchool-houſe, manſe- of- 
fce-houſes, and the walls of the glebe and church-yard. 
They have a right to inſpect the expenditure of the funds 
committed to the management of the Kirk Seſſion. They 
hare a right to inſpect the expenditure of vacant ſtipend, 
They have at preſent the principal management of the pro- 
rilon made for the poor. They almoſt alone nominate to 
the office of ſchoolmaſter ; and as landholders in the pariſh, 
they have a limited right to vote in the election of miniſters, 
ſerving in the church eſtabliſhed by law. Every cauſe is 
determined by a majority of votes. Records of their tranſac- 
tions are kept by their clerk, and appeals may be made to 
the Court of Seſſion, from any deciſion ſuppoſed to be illegal 
or irregular, 

The conſiderable eſtates, are Touch, Touch-adam, and 
Polmaiſe, S+uchie, Bannockburn, Craigforth, Auchenbowie, 
Stuart-hall, Throſk, Carnock, Grunyards, Plean, and lands 
belonging to the town and hoſpitals of Stirling. Few of the 
proprietors of theſe eſtates reſide in the pariſh, 


Population. Though the inhabitants of the pariſh have 
been frequently numbered, we are not able by authentic re- 
cords, to aſcertain its ancient population. 

In the year 1755, the population returned to Dr Webſter, 
amounted to 6491. In 1792, it amounted to 7079. It is 
beyond a doubt, chat the population of the parith is increaſ- 
ing. The decreaſe of population by the uniting of farms in 
the country, is more than compenſated by the increaſe of the 
inhabitants in the villages 

| Farmers, — 
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Farmers. Some of our farmers have been favoured wich: 
liberal education. A few of them have been inſtructed in 


the rudiments of the Latin language. Almoſt all of then \ 
have been taught writing and arithmetic, as well as to read 1 
the Engliſh language with underſtanding and eaſe. Moſt of R 
them from their earlieſt years are inured to manual labour, 
| Nor are the operations of carting, plowing, &c. confined to 
; ; . OU 
their earlier years; many of them always, and moſt of them | 
ne 


occaſionally, lend their perſonal labour to the cultivation of 
their grounds. a 

As our farmers in general do not enjoy the luxuries of af. 
fluence, ſo few of them are ſubjected to the miſeries of ex- 
treme poverty. Their diet is uſually frugal; but occaſions 
are not wanting when they enjoy with temperance the com- 
forts of the table. Their mental qualifications are not infe. 
rior to their external advantages. This valuable order of ſo- 
ciety, is in this place diſtinguiſhed by no inconſiderable de- 
gree of manly intelligence and general inſormation. 

A careful and candid obſerver will not deny, that out 
farmers are in general frugal, induſtrious, and moderately 
happy ; at the ſame time he muſt acknowledge, that their 
circumſtances might, in many reſpects, be conſiderably 
improved. It is not altogether without reaſon, that they 
complain of the ſmall extent and of the high rents of 
their farms. Their dwelling houſes, with a few excep- 
tions, are confeſſedly incommodious. Though the veſtiges 
of their original ſlavery be gradually wearing away, they are 
not as yet completely effaced. In ſome baronies, the far- 
mers work the hay, and in others, they cart the coals of the 
landholders. Thirlage is an obvious grievance. Thirlage is 
a low kind of monopoly by which the tenant is obliged to 
make all, or ſome part of his meal, at one ſpecified mill 
The conſequences of thirlage are ſimilar to the conſequences 
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of all other monopolies : Fraud, extortion, inſolence, and 
inlerior workmanſhip. If theſe crimes be ſeldom committed, 
the cauſe muſt be ſought in the miller, not in the nature of 


the monopoly. 


ManufaFurers and others. —The education and manners of 
our manufacturers ſo nearly reſemble the education and man- 
ners of our farmers, that a deſcription of the latter in a great 
meaſure ſuperſedes the neceſſity of deſcribing the former. 
Though diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiarities inſeparable from 
their profeſſions, our manufacturers poſſeſs a degree of en- 
largement of mind, which reflects conſiderable honour on 
the order. 

This happy effect muſt chiefly be aſcribed to the general 
cauſes which are every where diffuſing an ennobling light 
through the maſs of mankind. In this place, however, ſome 
other cauſes contribute a ſubordinate influence to enlighten 
the minds of our people. The abſence of great manufaCto- 
ries, by obliging the individual to tranſact buſineſs for him- 
ſelf, prevents the degradation of mind which invariably follows 
a minute ſubdiviſion of labour. Many of our manufacturers, 
as well as of our farmers, are admitted to the oſſice of an elder 
in the different congregations connected with the pariſh. 
The duties and privileges of the office, tend not only to en- 
large the minds of the elders, but enable them alſo in their 
intercourſe with others, to extend the ſphere of general in- 


formation. Add to this, that the public buſineſs, in moſt of 


our congregations, is conducted on a very liberal plan. The 
great body of the congregation is frequently aſſembled and 
confulted, and the habit of thinking acquires additional 
ltrength from the opinions which, on theſe occaſions, are 
openly propoſed and diſcuſſed. 

But 
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But be the cauſes what they will, the fact is undeniable 
that a conſiderable degree of intelligence is poſleſſed by th, . 
great body of the people. 6, 1 


Por. —The poor are well ſupported. The number of zi. MW lowing 
lages, the vicinity of the coal and lime-works, the eaſe with WM ſums « 
which fcuars build houſes, and the low rent at which they 
can afford to let them, have induced many indigent people to 
take up their reſidence in this pariſh. After many attempt; A. 
to ameliorate the condition of the poor had been made and 
abandoned by the Heritors and Kirk Seſſion, the preſent 
ſcheme was in the year 1774, adopted by the county of Stir. 
ling. The poor live in their own houſes, and receive a 
monthly penſion, according to their circumſtances. A com- 
mittee of reſiding heritors, the miniſter, ſome elders, and 
other pariſhioners, meet on the firſt 'Thurſday of every month, 
and ſuperintend the payments made to the poor, according to 
a roll made up by the committee at a private meeting. 

The funds are raiſed from, 

1. An aſſeſſment on the land at a certain rate, per cent, 
the one half payable by the proprietors, the other by the 
tenants, according to their reſpective valued rents. This 
rate is fixed at a general meeting, held annually for the 
purpoſe. The rate has never been below 128 per L. 100 
valued rent, nor above 16s, except in 1783, when it roſe 
to 18s, 

2. A voluntary contribution from the inhabitants of the 
villages. 

3. The balance of the Seſſion funds, after paying the uſual 
accounts. | 

4. The produce of the deceaſed penſioners eſſects, ſold by the 
public auction. 


5. The Ber 
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5. The weekly collection at the pariſh church. 

6, Dues from the mortcloths. 

The number of penſioners varies every month. The fol- 
lowing Table contains the number of penſioners, and the 
ſums expended for 15 years. 


1. Ss d. 
A. D. 1776 - 99 penſioners, 165 11 4 


— - 104 — 20112 1 
—78 - 10g —— 201 18 6 
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8 


—8 - 109 - 202 6 8 
— - 117 - 197 18 10 
32 11 —_— 214 6 6 
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t, —87 - 110 —— 218 8 3x 
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be —90 101 - — 210 10 11 
0 
fe About two years ago, the Seſſion received about L. rooo 


ſterling, by a will: On a day fixed by the will of the Donor, 
ne the intereſt of this ſum is divided amongſt the pooreſt in- 
habitants of the village of St. Ninians. 


Ecclefaſftical Eflate. —It appears from the regiſters, that from 
5 the year 165 5, to the year 1732, the office of miniſter of the 
Goſpel in this pariſh, was ſucceſſively held by Meſſrs George 
Bennet, William F ogo, James Fullerton, James Forſyth, 


William Couper, John Logan, Archibald Gibſon. 
Vor. XVIII. 3 E Mr 
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Mr James Mackie, was admitted March 1734. This ſettle. 


ment was promoted by the Heritors, in oppoſition to a great 3 
proportion of the inhabitants of the pariſh. During this in. _ 
cumbency, about one half, it is reported, of the inhabitants of commi 
the pariſh, left the Eſtabliſhed Church, and joined the Secef- to the 
ſion. nende 

Mr John Gibſon with conſent of all parties, was admitted * 


May 1754, and till his tranſlation to Edinburgh, 17635, the 
pariſh continued almoſt in the ſame ſtate in which he found 
it. 

The next ſettlement was oppoſed by almoſt the whole pa- 
riſh. In June, however, 1773, the eighth year of a proceſs 
before the General Aſſembly, the patron prevailed, and Mr 
David Thomſon was admitted miniſter. The Eſtabliſhment 
was then abandoned by the great body of its adherents. Theſe, 
with a few others from neighbouring pariſhes, joined them. 
ſelves to the Communion of the Preſbytery of Relief, A 
large houſe was erected; a miniſter called and ordained; 
and a ſtipend was fixed at L. 100 per annum. This ſtipend is 
principally raiſed from the produce of the ſeat-rents. 

Previous to Mr Thomſon's death in 1787, his hearers were 
indulged with the choice of the aſſiſtant preacher. From thus 
period, the adherents of the Eſtabliſhment were gradually 
augmented. In the year 1788, they reſolved from voluntary 
contributions, to purchaſe the right of Patronage ; thougt 
the price amounted to a ſum, between L. 600 and L. 700 ſter. 
the reſolution was ſoon carried into effect, and a young man, 
who was appointed to preach in the church during the vacat- 
cy occaſioned by Mr Thomſon's death, was admitted mini- 
{ter in October 1788. | 

The right of preſentation is now lodged with a committee 
of 9. The committee conſiſts of 3 elders, 3 heritors, and 


3 heads of families. The members of this committee, te 
2 | ; choſen 
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hoſen by the people, and hold their places for life, if they 
continue in full communion with the Eſtabliſhment. The 
committee is obliged to preſent in due time and according 
to the rules of the church whatever candidate is recom- 
mended to them by a majority of votes. Every head of a 
family in full communion with the Eſtabliſhment, has a 
right to vote in the election of a miniſter. 

In 1746, The church, which the Highland army had con- 
jerted into a magazine, was blown up; but whether by de- 
fn or accident, is not known; ſeveral lives were loſt by 
the exploſion. It is remarkable enough, that the ſteeple re- 


ls mained entire. It ſtands at a conſiderable diſtance from the 

Mr preſent church, and never fails to excite the traveller's ſur- 
= prize at ſuch an unuſual dis junction. 

le The New Church was built ſoon after the deſtruction of 

w Ia other. It is 75 by 83 feet within the walls, and at pre- 
2 ent in complete repair. 


About 5 miles ſouth-weſt of the church, there is another 
pace of worſhip. The heritors of the muirland part of the 
pariſh erected this chapel, and the miniſter or his aſſiſtant, 
uually preaches there on the firſt ſabbath of every month. 


ation and locality, of date February 1785. * The Lords of 
Council and Seſſion, modified, diſcerned, and ordained, 
"and hereby modify, diſcern, and ordain the conſtant ſti- 
" pend and proviſion of the kirk and pariſh of St. Ninian's, 
to have been for the crop and year of God 1776, and 
' yearly ſince ſyne, and in all time coming, 4 chalders meal, 
2 chalders bear, and L. 1000 Scots money for ſtipend, 
"with L. go money foreſaid for furniſhing the Communion 
Elements 3 but have diſcerned, and hereby declare, 609 
' merks of the ſaid ſtipend ſhall be paid by the purſuer, to 
a aſſiſtant preacher or helper in the ſaid pariſh, ay and 

3E2 © until 


The ſtipend was ſettled as follows, by a decreet of modifi- 
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« until a new erection ſhall take place. And on ſuch exert; ill ſerved 
% happening, the ſaid 600 merks ſhall go to the miniſter or Ml vere 
«& the ſaid new erection, as a part of his ſtipend; whic Mf of th 
© modified ſtipend, and modification, for the Communion magn 
„ Elements, the ſaid Lords diſcern, and ordain, to be paid} of 3 
ce yearly, locally, to the ſaid purſuer and his ſucceſſors n pariſt 
« office, miniſters ſerving the cure of the ſaid pariſh, con- Th 
« form to the diviſion, and locallity following.” The mea 1297: 
and bear according to the decreet, muſt be given in before 
Candlemaſs, and the money muſt be paid, one half at Whit. 
ſunday, and the other half at Martinmaſs. 

The ſchool-maſter teaches Latin, Greek, Engliſh, book 
keeping, &c. his ſalary paid by the heritors, is L. 14:1: hart 
his other perquiſites amount to about L. 20, beſides an e I. 
cellent dwelling-houſe, ſchool-houſe, garden, and the ord Mon 
nary ſchool fees. © 

There are many ſmall ſchools in different parts of the) 
riſh; together with a Sabbath-evening ſchool, in whic 


the principles of religion are taught gratis, by one of tl B 
elders of the church. Scar 
Edu 
Antiquities.—In early times, that tract of country now cal he 1 
led Stirling-ſhire, was ſituated upon the confines of no light "*"< 
than 4 kingdoms. It had the North Umbrean and Cumbrea out; 
dominions on the ſouth, and thoſe of the Scots and F. non 
upon the north. Probably it belonged ſometimes to one 18 
and ſometimes to another; for theſe powers were perpetual nn cur. 
making encroachments on each other. Such a fituation 
puts it beyond a doubt, that St. Ninians muſt have been th 
field of contention, not only between parties and tribes, W 2 
likewiſe between nations. An attempt however, to perp*" Rif 
ate the memory of theſe contentions, were equally vail 3% Red 
fruitleſs. The wiſdom of hiſtory has conſigned them to de Ve 


ſene 
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{rved oblivion 3 and to recover them by means of tradition, 
rere only to augument the already too numerous monuments 
of the weakneſs and folly and crimes of mankind. Their 
magnitude and conſequences, have perpetuated the memory 
of 3 battles, which the ſtatiſtical reader will expect in the 
pariſh of St. Ninians. 

The battle of Stirling, was fought on is 13th September 
1297- The Scots were commanded by Wallace ; the Engliſh 
by Hugh Creſſingham, and John Earl of Surry and Suſſex. 
The defeat of the Engliſh, effected near Corn-town, on the 
northern banks of the Forth, was completed at the Torwood. 
The boundaries of the Torwood are much contracted, and that 
part of it which lay in this pariſh, is almoſt entirely removed. 

The battle of Bannockburn, was fought in this pariſh, on 
Monday, the 24th June, 1314. The Engliſh Reader may 
find an account of this battle, in any Britiſh Hiſtorian. 
The Antiquarian will not be diſpleaſed with the following 
authentic deſcription of Baſton. 

Baſton, a Carmelite friar, and prior of a monaſtery in 
Scarborough, was reckoned one of the beſt poets of his age. 
Edward brought him with the Engliſh army to Scotland, that 
he might witneſs and celebrate the victory, which that mo- 
narch expected to obtain, The poet was taken priſoner, but 
obtained his liberty, on condition of compoſing a poem in 
honour of the victorious Scots. Independently of the tranſac- 


tion which it records, the poem itſelf is not the leaſt of our 
curioſities v. 


There 
* Baſtoni metra de illuſtri Bello de Bannockburn. 


De planctu cudo metrum, cum carmine nudo. 
Riſum retrudo, dum tali themate ludo. 
Rector celeſtis, adhibens ſolamina mæſtis, 


Verax eſt teſtis ; que proſpera ferre poteſt his. 
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There are ſeveral veſtiges of this battle in the pariſh. 1, 
a garden at New-houſe, two large ſtones {till ſtanding, were 


erected 


Quos vincit reſtis, pro ſindoni ſordida veſtis, 
Ploro ſub his geſtis, perimit quos torrida peſtis. 
Bella parata fleo, lamentans ſub canapeo, 
Subque rege reo, neſcio, teſte Deo. 

Eſt regnum duplex, et utrumque cupit dominari, 
Sed neutrum ſupplex vult a reliquo ſuperari. 
Dum ſe fic jactant, cum Bacco nate jocando 
Scotia, te mactant, verbis vanis reprobando 
Dormitant, ſtertunt, quos irrita ſomnia mutant, 
Fartes te putant, patriz confinia vertunt. 
Explicat exercitus ſplendentia ſigna per arva, 
Jam ſunt diſperſi. nimis eſt virtus ſua parva. 
Fulminat ad bella præco, clamans dira novella, 
Fellea ſicut mella, tanta durante procella. 
Nunc armatorum diſponunt geſta virorum, 

Ne gens Anglorum vires enervet eorum. 

Tu fer vexillum, quo Scoti terrificentur, 
Agmina poſt illum, belli pro more ſequentur : 
Arcetenens arcus tendas, nec ſis modo parcus, 
Illic tranſmittas hoſtes perimendo ſagittas; 

Iſtac tu tela vibris quaſi fulgor, anhela, 

Non te pro tela, mortem feriendo revila. 
 Obviet hic illis cum fundis atque lapillis, 
Fandeus viſana, faciendo concava plana. 

Kt loca tu ſiſte, tendantur ut arte baliſiz, 
Examen triſte populus denunciet iſte. 

Haſtæ tolluntur, patriæ ſatrapes rapiuntur, 

Sic diſponuntur, quod multi multa loquuntur. 
Format et in format Rex Scotus prælia dira. 
Sunt equites pedites; O quam congreflio mira! 
Clamat; Rex animat Scotorum nobiliores, 
Citat, et invitat ad bella viros potiores: 
Cernit diſcernit acies pro morte paratas, 

Tales mortales gentis cenſet ſuperatas, 


ted 


in, 
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gected in memory of the battle fought on the evening before 
the battle of Bannockburn, between Randolph and Clifford. 


The 


Fatur, ſolatur turbas populi venientes. 

Rift, deriſit Anglorum fœdera gentis, 

Fortis dux mortis digitos ad bella docebat, 

Cervis protervis, nulla diſſerre jubebat. 

Lztus fit coitus, ſcitis rumoribus iſtis, 

$abit, pugnabit, fic fiet Anglia triſtis. 

Rex fortes tenet, et cunctis dat ſua jura, 
Quosarmis munit, prædicens bella futura. 

lmbre agittali minuatur ab inguine ſanguis, 
Tarbine lethali ſtimulet jaculator, ut anguis 
Haſta teres fodiat proceris ſpargendo cruorem, 
Miſſilibus cum pericibus renovando dolorem. 
Timba ſecuri pectora cruri ſcindere curet, 

Tela vibrabit, ſic ſuperabit, ſi bene duret. 
Mucro latet, nil poſſe patet, pro marte valere, 
Sors præterit quibus omen erat ſupplenda, replere 
Machina plena malis pedibus formatur equinis, 
Concavas cum palis, ne pergant abſque ruinis. 
Plebs foveas fodit, ut per eas labantur equeſtres, 
Et pereant ſi quos videant tranſire pedeſtres. 
Adrena turba vocatur, Scotica gens muniatur, 
Prima phalanx ſociatur, regia vis comitatur. 
xandere nullus eorum terga valebit equorum, 
Fient fic aliorum plures domini dominorum, 
Etploratores mittunt hine inde petentes, 

Multos rumores ſunt inter ſe referentes. 

Dia dies ſolis pandit primordia molis 

Augligenæ prolis, hinc exit, ab ore ſuo lis. 
Amida terra gerit Strivelini prælia prima, 
Qplendida turba ferit, ſed tandem tendit ad ima. 
in dolor immenſus, augente dolore dolotem; 
Ii furor accenſus, ſtimulante furore furorem; 
in clamor creſcens, feriente priore priorem; 
dt valor areſcens, fruſtrante valore valorem ; 


ER 
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The place has lately received the name of Randolph. fel 
On Brocks-brae, the Bore- ſtone, from a hole in its center 


Eſt calor ardeſcens, urente calore calorem ; 
Eſt gens demeſcens, reprobante minore minorem, 
Eſt ſtupor auditus, geminante ſtupore ſtuporem; 
Eſt populus tritus, perdente timore timorem. 
Surgit rugitus, fundente cruore cruorem ; 
Nunc timor eſt ſcitus metuente timore timorem. 
Atra dies lunz peſtem renovat nocituram, 
nam vi fortunæ facit Anglis Scotia duram. 
Anglicolz, qui cœlicolæ, ſplendore niteſcunt 
- Magnanimi, tanquam minimi, ſub note quieſcunt. 
Expectat, ſpectat, gens Anglica quos nece plectat, 
Admotos Scotos, ab iis non longe remotos. 
Plebs plangit, clangit ; ſed quam congreſſio tangit 
Nec plangit, frangit vires quas ictibus angit. 
Magnifici medici Scotorum ſunt inimici ; 
Munifici medici potuit victoria dici; 
Inſultus ſtultus pretenditur ordine cultus ; 
Singultus multus erumpit ab aggere vultus, 
Deſcendens, frendens pedibus, gens Scotica tendens, 
Defendens, vendens ſua prodit dira rependens. 
Hic rapit, hic capit, hie terit, hie ferit; ecce dolores! 
Vox tonat, æs ſonat, hic ruit; hic luit arcta modo res. 
Hic ſecat, hic necat, hic docet, hic nocet, iſte fugatur; 
Hic latet, hie patet, hie premit, hie gemit, hie ſuperatur; 
Hic fremit, hic tremit, hie pavit, hic cavit, iſte ligatur; 
Hic legit, hie tegit, hie metit, hie petit, hic ſpoliatur ; 
Creſcit inedia, corpora, prædia diripiuntur; | 
Heu mulieres, miles et heres inficiuntur. 
Clare comes, venerande fomes Glovernicæ cultor, 
Heu moriris, ſub ſtrage peris, ſic fit Deus ultor. 
Trux Cliffordenſis mucrone retunderis enſis 
Ictibus immenſis ruis hoſtibus undique denſis. 
Miles Marſcallus Willelmus, in agmine fortis 
Scotorum callus tibi pandit vulnera mortis. 
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ſaid to have ſupported Bruce's ſtandard. Some catthorps, 
or ſharp pointed . irons, have been found in Milton-bog. 
The Park-mill ſeems to have received its name from the park 
of wood, mentioned by Barbour in his deſcription of the 
battle. About a mile from the field of battle, a party of 
Engliſh endeavoured to oppoſe the victorious army, and left 
the name of the Bloody Fold to the place where they fell; 
perhaps Sir Ingram Umfraville gave his name to Ingram's 
crook. 

On the 11th of June, 1488, the field of Stirling, or the 
battle of Sauchie-burn, was fought on a tract of ground cal- 


led 


Audax Edmunde Maley, probitate virilis, 
Tegens hoſtiles ſuperat feritates abunde. 

Belliger inſignis Tibitoyt, quaſi fervidus ignis, 
Taſibus et lignis cadis, inſtat mors tua ſignis, 
Nobilis argent. pugil, inclite dulcis zgidi, 

Vix ſcieram mentem cum te ſuccumbere vidi. 
Quid fruar ambage, de tanta quid cano ſtrage, 
Vix poterat tragedia pandere ſchiſmata plagz. 
Nomina bellantum mea mens neſcit numerari, 
Quot, quz, vel quantum mors novit ibi violari. 
Multi mactantur, multi jaculis terebrantur. 
Multi merguntur, multi vivi capiuntur. 

Broits ſtringuntur, et munera multa petuntur. 
Jam ſunt ditati per eos et magnificati, 

Wi primi ſtrati fuerunt, velut apporiati, 

Per gyrum finls loca ſunt vallata rapinis ; 

Verba repleta minis replicantur, et aucta ruinis; 
Necis quid dicam, quam non ſevi meto ſpicam, 
Linquo doli tricam, pacem calo juris amicam, 
Qui curat plura, ſcribendi fit ſua cura; 

Eſt mea mens dura, rudis et vox, ima litura. 
Sum Carmelita, Baſton cognomine dictus, 

Qi doleo vita, in tali ſtrage relictus, 

Si quid deliqui, ſi quæ recitanda reliqui, 

He addant hi qui non ſunt ſermones iniqui.— Fon bun. 
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led Little Canglour, on the eaſt fide of a ſmall brook called 
Sauchie- burn, about two miles ſouth from Stirling, and about 
one mile from the field of Bannockburn. 

Beaton's Mill, the houſe where James III. was put to 
death, is ſtill ſtanding, and may be ranked amongſt the ny. 
merous monuments of that ambition, which often endanger. 
ed, and in the end, ruined the Royal Family of Stuart, 
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(counTY OF ABERDEEN.) 


By the Rev. Mr RoBerRT LUMSDEN. 


| Geography and Natural Hiſtory. 
—_ annals of the 12th century mention this pariſh by 
its preſent name, which' is pure Celtic, though a little 
FR WY differently enunciated in that tongue. It fignifies he little 
Burial Mount. Tt is fituated on the banks of the Don, about 
40 Engliſh miles from its mouth near Aberdeen, and about 
20 from its ſources, in the mountains of Curgarff. It is un- 
equally divided by the river, which the people commonly 
paſs upon ſtilts z which are poles or ſtakes, about 6 feet in 
length, with a ſtep on one fide, on which the paſſenger 
niſed about 2 feet from the ground, reſting them againſt 
lis fides and armpits, and moving them forward by each 
hand, totters through. This ſhows the river is not navigable. 
lt is however moderately ſtocked with the two kinds of trout, 
common to all the ſmaller rivers on the eaſtern fide of the 
kingdom, 
The pariſh ſeparated from its neighbours, on every ſide by 
pretty high hills, may be conſidered as a level valley, from 2 
3F 2 to 
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to 3 miles ſquare, to which is adjoined a narrow ſtripe, 
ſtretched between the north fide of the pariſh of Auchendgj, 
and the mountains, for 3 or 4 miles in an eaſterly direction; 
ſuggeſting by its form to a fanciful imagination, the idea of 
the paſte-board kite, which Dr Franklin far raiſed into the 
thunder cloud. | 


Produfions.—The foil may be regarded as for the moſt 
part a rich deep gravelly loam, ſuppoſed to be the moſt fer. 
tile in this great county, the boll of bear weighing 20 ſtone 
Dutch, and on a well cultivated field, in a favourable ſeaſon, 
2 or 3 (tones more in the boll are generally expected. 

The outfield is ſtill managed in the moſt ancient faſhion; 
but all the modern improvements in the ſcience of agricul. 
ture, have been introduced into the infield ; bear is ſpoken 
of by its own proper name, and though peaſe, potatoes, tur- 
nip, flax, and artificial grafles, have been long enumerated 
among the productions of the pariſh, oats are ſtill ſcarcely 
known by any other name, than that of corn; carrying back 
our imagination to that ſtate of ſociety, when this was the 
only grain known in the country. There are inexhauſlible 
quarries of free-ſlone, fit for all the purpoſes both of the 
moſt ſubſtantial and ornamental architecture; but rarely 
found hard enough for mill- ſtones. 

Lime is brought for manure in conſiderable quantities 
from the pariſh of Cabrach on the north, which Dr Anderſon, 
in his report to the Board of Agriculture, ſeems to have con 
ſidered as in the county of Banff; and he has not been it- 
formed that the pariſh of Glenbucket on the weſt, contains 
an inexhauſtible ſtore of this fertilizing mineral, becauſe by an 
ill directed policy of the landlord, it has been there for ſome 
years locked up; for as both the ſtone and peat in that ver 
inland diſtrict are more than equal to the conſumpt of al 

| | | generations 
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etations, this reſtraint muſt have been impoſed from the 
lea of inducing the people to beſtow that labour on the ſoil, 
vhich would be otherwiſe laid out on the calcination and 
carriage of lime-ſtone. In a country, where the whole cat- 
le are ſupported during the ſummer, on widely extended 
mountain paſturage inacceſhble to the plough, and where the 
whole arable land is under crop at fartheſt by the middle of 
lune, there is an interval of nearly 3 months, in which the 
whole operations of the field are neceſſarily ſuſpended, 
when the induſtry of the people coinciding with their own 
inclination, might be more profitably exerted in making lime 
for ſale, than by their preſent caſual and often miſguided 
excrtions. On the other hand, the liberty of following their 
own judgement with regard to the uſe of lime on their farms, 
would do more to promote the improvement of the ſoil, than 
the preſent arbitrary reſtriction which evidently diſcourages, 
nther than excites their induſtry. 

It is hardly of importance to mention, that there is a con- 
iderable extent of natural birch- wood, on a bank overhang- 
ng a brook winding near the caſtle; and ſmall plantations 
of foreſt and fir-trees at the manors of Clova and Brux. 

The horſes, though of a ſmall fize, are of a fine figare, 
hirited and hardy, They appear to be an unmixed breed, 
tlat has for ages paſt been raiſed in this quarter of the 
country, If properly broke, and well kept, they would 
wake fine pownies for ladies, and for an airing in the coun- 
ty, They are ſold from L. 4 or L. 5 to L. 12 or L. 14 ter. 
Of late, their ſervice has been required for the plough and cart. 
In former times, when there were no carts in the country, 
and when the plough was drawn by oxen, their labour was 
rltrifted to the harrow,—to carrying out the dung in baſk<ts 
oa their fides—bringing in the corn, and exporting the meal 
ad other commodities in panniers to the Aberdeen narket. 

I The 
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'The black cattle are not ſmaller than in any other dit; 
of the county; and they are often of a finer pile and form the w 
to which the herbage of the rich ſoil, and the warm ſheltere, 
ſituation are preſumed to contribute. 

Their number and their value are ſo often varied, by the 


ant, 7 

rife or fall of the demand or of the price, that theſe particy * 

lars cannot with any reſponſible preciſion be ſtated. Thi 
Although there are but few farms on which there are n 


ſheep kept, yet this kind of ſtock is of no diſtinguiſhed co 
fideration, has received but ſlight attention, and been regard. 
ed rather as a matter of domeſtic accomodation, than 0 
commerce or agricultural profit. To render this ſtock e 
proper account, it is requiſite to take meaſures in ſummer, 
for ſecuring a certain and more plentiful ſupply of food, 
during the ſnows of winter, and the cold weather, and the 
ſcanty paſturage of the ſpring months. 

There has never been any meaſurement or ſurvey of the 
pariſh, The number of arable acres may be ſuppoſed about 
a fifth part of the whole; the outfield may be about a third 
part more in quantity than the infield: Originally they mul 
have been nearly of the ſame quantity, and of equal value; 
but at preſent, there is. certainly a great difference. The 
outfield may be accounted worth gs the acre, and the infield 
may be valued about a guinea; but as the number of acres 
is no where aſcertained, and as the rents are paid in meal 
and money, in cuſtoms and ſervices to the heritor, and t0 
the miller, neither landlord nor tenant can ſay with any pre- 
cifion, what the rent may be by the acre. 

On moſt farms it would be proper to remove the buildings 


tatior 
farm 


to the vicinity of the outfields, and to cultivate them ina NN 
ſuitable rotation of crops, with the application of the whol* ne 
; manure, and a proper allowance for lime; while the inſields ung 


if encloſed and laid out in artificial graſs, would for ſo" ue c 
years; 
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ears, be more valuable than in corn; and by this means, 
the whole land would in a ſhort time rife to the value of a 
pound or guinea the acre; but to effectuate this, the purſe 
of the landlord muſt be conjoined with the labour of the ten- 
nt, an encouraging length of leaſe muſt be given to the ten- 
nant, and a progreſſive riſe of rent to the landlord. 

The pariſh is at preſent ſhared among 4 heritors. Charles 
Gordon of Ward-houſe, Eſq. holds about the one half, the 
principal meſſuage of the Earls of Marre; Harry Lumſden, 
Ig. of Auchendoir, has Clova and the north; the ſouth is 
pſſefſed by Jonathan Forbes of Brux, Efq.; and part of the 
ſtate of Alexander Leith of Glenkindy, Eſq. ſtretches from 
the pariſh of Towie on the weſt, 


Population. There is no record extant by which the popu- 
tion of very ancient times can be in any way aſcertained. 
l may be preſumed, it has at no time been materially diffe- 
rent from what it is at preſent; for the number of the retain- 
ers of the Earls of Marre about the caſtle, muſt be more than 
balanced by that of the improvers lately ſettled upon a con- 
bderable extent of moor, which was formerly wholly waſte. 
Ih 1735, the number was 562 ſouls. At preſent, the num- 
der is 568, of whom 221 are males, and 347 females. 
ome of them are craftſmen, ſhoemakers, taylors, ſmiths, 
neceſſary for the occaſions of the country; yet all of them 
polleſs ſome land, and are ſo frequently engaged in the ope- 
ations of agriculture, that the whole may be regarded as 
armers, there being no town or village in the pariſh. 


M:\e!laneous Remarks. —The Scots language, with the e- 
Incuation peculiar to the county of Aberdeen, is the only 
ongue ſpoken in the pariſh; but many of the names of places 
ue of the Gælic language : the names of ſome of the farms 
in 
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in the vicinity of the caſtle, indicate them to have been all 
cated for the ſupport of the reſpective offices of that ancier 
eſtabliſhment, ſuch as Cook's hill, Gardener's hill, &c. 


Peat is the only fuel uſed; though this article is ſeldon 
bought or ſold, it is ſo diſtant from many of the farms, tha 


the corns are generally dried upon the kilns by heath; 

ſupport of the fire being commonly committed through 4 
day, to any of the children of 6 or 8 years old, not othe 
wiſe engaged; yet there is no inſtance of any kiln bein 
burnt. 1 | | 


The prices of labour, of poultry, and of all commoditi 


are the ſame, as in the town and markets of Aberdeen, 


Antiquitier,—The caſtle among the objects of antiquit 
claims the firft regard. From the river Don, winding alon 
the bottom of the hill, which ſeparates the pariſh from th 
of Cuſhnie on the ſouth, the country gradually riſes towart 
the corner, where the ridge on the weſt, joins the mounta 
on the north fide of the pariſh: A brook riſing in the any 
formed by that junction, ſeems in ſome remote age, to ha 

directed its courſe ſoutherly, along the bottom of the weſte 


ridge, right omwards to the river, and in that direction 


formed a pretty deep hollow; but has afterwards fallen int 
an eaſterly courſe, and thereby for a little way, formed 


deep and narrow defile along the bottom of the mountain dt 


the north, until it; regains its former direction towards th 
river. By this means, it may be preſumed, the eminenc 
Has been formed on which the caſtle is placed. 
Tradition bears, that it originally conſiſted but of one gre! 
circular tower, of 5 ſtories or floors; diſtinguiſhed by the #? 


pellation of the Snow Tower, in the weſtern- corner of tit 
preſent fabric, which was afterwards carried round a pret! 
ſpacious court, forming an unequal pentagon, in which ( 
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wher towers Ciffering in magnitude and form, roſe for the 
roteQtion of the intervening buildings, which appear to have 
teen but 2 ſtories in height. Two of rheſe towers were for 
the ſecurity alone of the only gate placed in the weſtern wall, 
gecupying the whole ſpace between them; the walls were 4 
feet thick, built of run-lime, and the outſide courſes of free- 
tone, regularly ſquared ; the weſtern wall was reared on the 
rerge of the acelivity at firſt deſcribed, which roſe however 
in ſuch a gentle ſlope, as to afford ſpace for the garden, 
which, though warm and finely ſheltered, would in the pre- 
ſent age, be accounted too ſmall. The northern ſide was ſe- 
cured by the ſteep banks of the brook, and round the eaſt 
and ſouth, were deep artificial ditches, the whole fortifica- 
tion occupying nearly 3 Scots acres; beſides a draw-well, 
There may be ſtill traced from the interior of the fortreſs, a 
ſubterranean vaulted paſſage, of height ſufficient for horſes, 
opening in the bank, now much above the preſent bed of the 
brook, although it is believed, its channel was then on a 
kvel with the exterior opening of this covered way. In the 
middle of the eaſtern wall, the chappel may be itill diſtin- 
zuiſned by the peculiar form of the window above the altar; 
eonfiſting of 3 very long, and very narrow ſlits. Tradition 
reports, that the chappel was occupied as a magazine of 
forage, during the noted ſiege, by the forces of Edward I. 
in the year 1306; that when Robert I. and his wife and 
daughter, were underſtood to have made their eſcape, by 
means of the covered way to the county of Roſs, the beſieg- 
ers deſpaired of ſucceſs, when a piece of red hot iron thrown 
through this window into the forage, occaſioned fuch diſ- 
taQion by the 2 chat the caſtle was won by 
lurptiſe and ſtorm. 

Soon after the Can of the Earl of 8 for his 


ſnendſhip to the houſe of Stuart, in the year 1715, the caſ- 
Vet, XVIII. 38 tle 
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tle with its whole demains, fell into the poſſeſſion of a yr. 
prietor, who, reſiding elſewhere, let the adjoining lands to 
a tenant, who preferred low thatehed cottages of his own 
rearing, to the lofty roofs of this royal palace, and the ma- 
terials were partly carried off for other buildings, fo that 
both the ravages of man and of time, have conjoined to ac 
celerate its ruin, | 

The family of Fife, in the laſt generation, acquired the 
ſuperiorities of the Earldom of Marre, by purchaſe from the 
crown. It is ſaid, they {till retain the privilege of holding 
meetings, and. tranſacting buſineſs, with the vaſſals in the 
Snow Tower; it is however certain, this never was, and it 
is much more than probable, that it never will be, aſcertained 
by actual practice. 

Moſt of thoſe who viſit theſe ruins, make ſome reflection 
upon their ancient magnificence, compared with their preſent 
filent deſolation. It would be more pleafant, and perhaps more 
uſeful, to compare the freedom, ſecurity, and comfort which 
the people now enjoy, notwithſtanding all the clamours 
reſpecting the corruption and decay of the conſtitution, with 
what they experienced, during any period of the 600 years ih and 
in which the caſtle ſtood in ſplendor and magnificence. It s WW nt 
certain, that during this long tract of time, in which even 
the Kings and Nobles lived in fear, and in comfortleſs inſe- 
curity; the condition of the inferior ranks of ſociety was 
extremely miſerable ; while the minds of all were debafed 
under the domination of oppreſſive prieftcraft, and the 
gloomieſt ſuperſtition ; the fortunes, perſons, and lives of the 
people, were at the uncontrolled difpoſal of their petty, jet 
arbitrary chiefs ; and the people were continually haraſſed by 
robberies, murders, and predatory wars, among their rapacious 
and capricious lords. Their habitations in cleanneſs and ac- 
commodatian, were not ſyperior to the huts of the molt 

ſavage 
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rage tribes ; theit furniture, clothing, and victuals, were 
nean and wretched in the extreme. 

But the civil liberty and the equal diſtribution of juſtice 
vhich they now enjoy, coſtly as theſe bleſſings are, by af- 
fording ſome degree of ſecurity, both to their perſons and 
their ſubſtance, hath produced among them a ſatisfaction 

md elevation of mind, unfelt in former times; their ſpirits 
the ae neither depreſſed by the flavifh dread of inſolent tyranni- 
al ſuperiors, nor debaſed by the gloom of diſmal ſuperſtition z 
the pure and gentle religion which they are now taught, 
cables them to ſappott the natural ills of life, by their truſt 
in a wiſe and good Providence, and by their hope of a happy 
dernity. Their houſes are tight, commodious, and com- 
fortably furniſhed 3 well lighted, and free from ſmoke, clean 
ions n ſummer, and warm in winter; and the dreſs of apprentice 
fent I boys, at church and market, is ſuperior to the finery of the 
ore wung nobility of ancient times, By their frequent intercourſe 
ich Wi vith the city of Aberdeen, and trafficking in cattle fairs, from 
urs Wl the ſhores of the Moray Frith to the other fide of the Gram- 
| pan mountains, they have acquired acuteneſs, diſcretion, 
and poliſhed manners, far ſuperior to thoſe of the ſame rank, 
in the beft eultivated provinces of this great Empire. 

Although the ancient times which have been mentioned, 
were far from being comfortable, yet the pariſh contains indi- 
cations of a ſtate of ſociety in an earlier age, more unhappy 
ſtill; a ſtate in which it was neceſſary for the inhabitants to 
conceal themſelves under ground, debarred from the free air, 
and the light of day. We are unable to gueſs at what ra of 
our hiſtory thoſe ſubterranean abodes were neceſfary ; or 
whether the neceſſity was occaſioned by the weakneſs, or 
puſillanimouſneſs of the people; or whether it aroſe from 
the dread of a foreign or domeſtic foe. Thoſe habitations 
ave only been ſound in one quarter of the pariſh, about a 

3 G 2 mile 
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mile north-eaſt from the caſtle, in a very level moor of con. 
fiderable extent, exhibiting no token of having ever produced 
wood of any kind. Their number is conſiderable ; but not 
certainly aſcertained; for the people who have lately ſettled 
as improvers on the moor, diſcover from time to time, one 
- unobſerved before. Their entrance commonly from the 
weſtern end, is not larger than may be ſhut by many of the 
greater ſtones ſcattered over the moor. The inſide of the 
largeſt yet ſeen, meaſures about 16 or 20 feet in length, 
and about 6 or 7 in breadth at the floor; the walls are about 
4 feet high, untouched by the maſon's hammer, and without 


mortar of any kind; approaching to each other gradually, Wl the 
from the foundation, ſo as to be covered at the level of the WW ſton 
moor by flag-ſtones about 3 feet in length, above which the WI buil 
excavated earth has been carcleſsly acctimulated ; ſo as while ue 
the rain is thereby carried off, the external appearance is that Wl 
only of a ſhapeleſs hillock, ſuggeſting no idea of its contents. Wh ſout 
Theſe remotely ancient abodes, carry back our contem- i the 
plations to a ſtate of ſociety, when the principles upon Wl ve 
which the arch is conſtrued, were nearly, but not com- a 
pletely diſcovered ; and by comparing the ſtructure of theſe Wi bor 
concealed abodes, with the moſt durable monuments of the bat 
wiſdom of Egypt, the moſt venerable fates of celebrated WI bet 
Aba, and the moſt elegant temples of poliſhed Greece, 
Vat 


there will be found reaſon to believe, that thoſe principles 
undiſcovered by the ingenuity of the moſt renowned nations, 
were firſt known among our own rude anceſtors, But a8 
Tacitus hath mentioned, (Mor, Germ. C. 16.) that ſuch ha- 
bitations were alſo common among the ancient ſavages of 
the Continent, we are not certain that the whole credit of di 
covering this important branch of architecture belongs !9 


ourſelves. 
I 


con 
uced 
not 
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It might be thought an omiſſion, not to mention a ſtone 
column on the ſame moor. It is nearly cylindrical, about 3 
or 4 feet in circumference, and about 9 or 10 in height. 
It exhibits no mark of art, and no tradition remains concern- 
ng it. 

The little green mount, the only burial ground in 
the pariſh, upon which alſo the church is built, has no 
doubt, given the pariſh its name; and it may be preſumed, 
z church had been erected there, before the foundations of 
the caſtle were laid, and before the free ſtone quarries 
were opened, which afforded the materials for its walls; as 
the fabric of the preſent church is compoſed of common 
ſtone, collected from the ſurface of the moor, probably for 
building the firſt church the pariſh ever enjoyed. There 
ue ſeveral of the pews, with the initials of the firſt own- 
ers, and dates more than a century ago. The ayle on the 
ſouth fide, containing the ſeats, no leſs modern, which 
the Earls of Marre, and their attendants occupied, is built 
over the vault in which the bodies of their dead were for 
many generations laid. Several ſkulls, and, many of the 
bones remain unburied in the bottom of the vault, the 
latchway entrance from the floor of the ayle being now im- 
perfectly cloſed. 

The enbalmed body of a lady lay there in irg preſer- 
ntion, till about the year 1746, when ſome gentlemen of 
the county, idle by the diſtractions of that period, carried 
off the body, for more minute inſpection, than the accom- 
mocation about the church allowed. It was on that occa- 
lon diſmembered, and a leg and thigh, it is ſaid, were ſent 
over to Rome. 

It is ſuppoſed to have been the body either of the ſiſter 
of King Robert Bruce, Chriſtian the wife of Graitney, Earl 
of Marre, who added Kildrummy as her dowcr to the poſ- 

2 ſeſſions 
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ſeſſions of that family; or of Iſabel Douglas, daughter d 
Margaret of Marre, who about the year 1400, between 
compulſion and inclination, gave her hand, with the caſtl 
and its whole domains, to Alexander Steuart, the natur 
ſon of the Earl of Buchan. | 
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PARISH OF BORROWSTOWNNESS. 
(counTY OF LINLITHGOW,) 
By the Rev. Mr RoperT RENNIE. 
ER Name, Situation, Extent. 


ORROWSTOWNNESS, derives its name from the 
ſmall village of Borrowſtown *. The pariſh is Gtuated 
n the county and preſbytery of Linlithgow, and in the Synod 
Lothian and Tweeddale. The town ſtands about 3 miles 
th from the preſbytery ſeat, and about 18 miles north- 
|t from Edinburgh, the feat of the Synod. 
Prior to the year 1634, Borrowſtownneſs belonged to the 
ih of Kinniel. The inhabitants then becoming nume- 
us, built a church, finding it inconvenient to travel nearly 
| miles to the Old Church at Kinnicl, and petitioned the 
Palament of Scotland, A. D. 1649, for a disjunction, and 
d{eparate minifter. Parliament granted the prayer of the 
Ftition, and after ſeveral viſitations, the preſbytery of Lin- 
lithgow 


* Borrawſtown probably the town of the borough, as being in the vicinie 
of 6 the county town in the neighbourhood, and neſs, which 
5 2 point of land projecting into the ſea, 
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lithgow found it neceſſary, that Borrowſtownneſs ſhould he 
erected into a pariſh by itſelf, bounded on the ſouth, by 
Graham's dyke; on the north, by the ſea; on the eaſt, by 
'Thirleſtone, and on the weſt, by the caſtle wall, commonly 
called Capie's wall.” In December 1669, the Duke and 
Ducheſs of Hamilton, obtained an act of the Scotch Parlia. 
ment, declaring the church lately built within the town to be 
« the kirk of the hail barony of Kinniel and Borrowſtowy 
& neſs.” From that period, the pariſhes have been united, 
and conſidered as one. The pariſh now is about 4 Engli 
miles in length, from eaſt to weſt, and about 2x in breadth, 
from ſouth to north. a 

Nearly of a triangular form, it is bounded on the eaſt and 
ſouth, by the pariſhes of Carridden and Linlithgow ; on the 
weſt and ſouth, by the river Avon, which divides it from the 
pariſhes of Polmont and Muiravonſide; and on the north, i 
is bounded by the Frith of Forth, reckoned 4 miles in breadtl, 
directly oppoſite to the burgh of Culroſs. 


Surface, Soil, Rent, Produce.— The pariſh comprebenaſ the | 
more than 320 Engliſh acres, all properly divided an 
well incloſed, except about 126 acres in the neighbourhoc 
of the town, which are let or feued for the conveniency0 
the inhabitants. The ſurface of the high ground or dr). fes 


which may contain 2713 acres, is uneven, riſing gradi E 
from the Frith to the ſouth, and ſloping gently on the nor 
to the banks of the Avon. It is let at about 24s per ac of 1 
The foil is deep and heavy, of a thick, loamy conſiſtencei co 
About 330 acres of the north-weſt part of the parild, "WF Du 
carſe ground. It is of the ſame nature with the carſe of l un 
kirk, and reckoned rather ſuperior in quality. Prior to u |; is 
year 1750, this land was let at a low rent. At that pere the 
a new leaſe was granted, at 18s 4d per aecre. In the ſes \ 


1719 
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1370, another leaſe was granted at L. 1:18: 6d per acre. 
be Aud in A. D. 1792, the laſt leaſe was granted at L. 2: 108 


„vr acre» The valued rent of the pariſh is L. 3559: 85 Scots, 


» by WM and the real rent at preſent is reckoned about L. 3000, ex- 
only WM dußve of the coal and falt. In general, the ground over all 
and WY the pariſh is in good order, and capable of the higheſt im- 
ria · ¶¶ provement. A farmer employs 2 or 3 ploughs, with ſome- 
o be times 2 horſes, and ſometimes 4 in a plough. No oxen are 
own enployed for the purpoſes of huſbandry, and grain appears a 


ited, WY greater object than paſturage. The average price of a good 


gibi rorſe reared in the pariſh, and 5 years old, is L. 20. A good 
tow of the ſame age, is ſold at L. 6. Beans, wheat, peas, 
barley, and oats, are fown in rotation. Beans, peas, and 
cats are ſown in March and April; barley in April, and the 
beginning of May; wheat for the moſt part is ſown in Sep- 
tember and October. If the ſeaſon is favourable, harveſt be- 
zins in Auguſt, and ends in October. The crop is reaped by 


and their wages vary according to contingent circumſtances. 
Within theſe 20 years ſown graſs has been introduced into 
the pariſh, and pretty good crops of hay have been produced. 
beſides many clumps of young firs in a thriving ſtate, there 


ae upwards of 90 acres of natural wood in the vicinity of 
Kinniel houſe. 


nor of the whole pariſh of Borrowſtownneſs, except the farm 
of Muir-houſe, afterwards to be mentioned; it holds of the 
Crown by a charter from Charles IT. His Grace the preſent 
Duke never reſided in the pariſh, The houſe of Kinniel, 
an ancient feat of that noble family, is large and habitable. 
lt is built on the top of a beautiful bank, about 50 feet above 
the 4 of the ſea. The architecture ſeems ancient, though 
al.. XVII. 3 H not 


domeſtics, day labourers, or ſervants hired for the purpoſe, 


Heritors,—The Duke of Hamilton is proprietor, and ſupe- 
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not of a Gothic appearance. The main houſe fronts eaſt,*ig 
4 ſtories high, with two large turrets. Many of the rooms 
are neat, and in good order. Some of them are ſpacious, 
and the fineſt figures wrought in tapeſtry, are to be ſeen in 
perfect preſervation. From the high ſtory, you aſcend by a 
cupola to a flat lead roof, which is ſurrounded by a parapet. 
wall, ſeveral feet high; and the ſpectator ſecurely enjoys at 
once, an extenſiye, variegated, and grand proſpect. At ſome 

_ diſtant period, a wing has been added to the north end of 
the houſe, containing ſome elegant apartments. The houſe 
is ſurrounded by two gardens, by large incloſures, and by 
aged planting, which forms beautiful natural viſtas; and 
though now uninhabited, in other times it was the reſidence 
of Nobility, and the retreat of Kings. 


40 


Population. In Dr Webſter's report, A. D. 1755, the pr 
riſh contained 2668 ſouls. 


HER ». - 6 
Preſent population“. 8 7 4 3178 


Population, A. D. 1755, - 2668 

- - = - = | — 

Increaſe, - — — 510 
Ahſad 


The preſent miniſter having been ordained only a few weeks before 


this account was called for, could not aſcertain the population of the pain 
with perfect accuracy. 
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115 
ms Wi A radt of Baptiſms, Deaths, and Marriages, for Seven Years 
bus, preceding 1794. 
Lin 
13 Baptiſms. 
Pete Years. Males. Females, Total, 
$ at 1787 60 _ 129 
ad 1783 61 a7 © - 108 
1789 68 51 119 
1 1790 54 81 195 
ouſe 1791 47 39 80 
i by 1792 — 54 96 
" El 3 
Ice 370 356 726 
| Average 1035 
Deaths. 
* Tears, Males. Females. Total. 
1787 3 38 70 
—88 28 27 55 
—89 47 36 83 
5 0 32 25 57 
W 22 | 33 55 
—92 38 37 75 
93 28 33 61 
227 229 456 
Average 655 
ral 
Marriages: 
efort 1787 37 ; 
27.2 —88 23 
— 8g 21 
3 27 
—9¹ 23 
92 25 
ys 19 
180 
Average 257 


3H 2 Baptiſme 
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Average, I the 1 
Baptiſms for 7 years, from 1752 to 1759,—617.—87, nm 
Deaths, 54.5 M - wp 505. 727, tent! 
Marriages, - - — 128.— 183, Haluk 


Twins born in the pariſh for 10 years, from 1784, 6 times, 


In the pariſh, there is one miniſter of the Eſtabliſhed 


Church, one preacher, three ſtudents of divinity, and 292 Wl gon 
diſſenters, including all ſeQaries and their children *. The A 
Antiburghers only have a place for public worſhip ; but no Wl hou 
miniſter. The Burghers were conneQed with a congregation ll 250, 
in Linlithgow. tenc 

I attic 
. . Town, —Borrowſtownneſs is a Burgh of Barony, governed Wl hay 
by a baillie appointed by the Duke of Hamilton. No cer- WM or 


tain information oan be obtained when it was built, or when 
it was erected into a Burgh of Regality; but it was made a Wl hip 
Burgh of Barony, when the Juriſdiction Act was repealed in \ 
1748 fo It is ſituated on the north-eaſt corner of the pariſh, Wl ing 
almoſt on a level with the ſea. At high-water, the tide Will | 
waſhes the north fide of the town. The two principal ſtreets Wi in 
are narrow, and running from weſt to eaſt, about 300 yards, dor 
terminate in one, which is continued about 350 yards farther. Wl pip 
The houſes, bearing the marks of antiquity, are low and ih ho 
crouded; but for the moſt part, clean and commodious. Wi {el 
The ſmoke from the coal-works, was lately a great nuiſance. WF as 
The town involved continually in a cloud, the houſes were Wil fr: 
blackened with ſoot, the air impregnated , with vapour, and Wl an 
ſtrangers were ſtruck with the pandemonian appearance aof ne 


the a | 
a . WW 
* Burghers 153, Antiburghers 103, Cameronians 37. T 


＋ Borrowſtowancls is a regular poſt town, * 
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he place. But theſe nuiſances being now removed from the 
immediate vicinity, to a conſiderable diſtance, and more at- 
tention paid to cleaning the ſtreets, the air is more pure and 
flubrious, and the town aſſumes a very different aſpect. 
Still, indeed, the ſmoke from the Grange coal works on the 
at, the Bo-neſs ſalt-pans on the weft, and the duſt excited 
by the carts carrying coals to the quays for exportation, occa- 
fonally incommode the inhabitants. 

An elegant building, ſaid to be an exact model of Inveraray 
houſe, was built at the head of the harbour, about 20 years 
zo, by the Duke of Hamilton. The ground floor was in- 
tended for a Priſon, the ſecond for a Court-room, and the 
attic tory, for a School. But, the original intention not 
having been carried into execution, this fine building 1s going 
to ruin. Any rooms in repair, are employed as granaries. 
f the original deſign were executed, the houſe would be 
bighly uſeful and ornamental to the place. 

Water is ſometimes ſcarce in ſummer, the coal-mines hav- 
ing diverted all the ſprings from their former channels. It 
$to be found, however, at a ſmall diſtance from the town, 
in great abundance, and of an excellent quality, fit for every 
domeſtic purpoſe. It is propoſed to bring it to the town by 
pipes, for the benefit of the inhabitants. Crowded as the 
houſes may appear to a ſtranger, no bad conſequences: are 
felt, No endemical diſeaſes prevail. The epidemics, ſuch 
the ſmall-pox, meaſles, chincough, &c. are not more 
frequent than in other places. Dyſenteries are very rare; 
and fevers, when they do prevail, are in general of a low, 
nervous claſs. It has been obſeryed, that health is enjoyed in 
a greater degree about Borrowſtownneſs, than in many other 
owns of its ſize and population. This is eaſily accounted for. 
The ſhore is waſhed by the Forth, twice every 24 hours, 
vhen, from the influx and reflux of the river, a great eva- 
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poration of vegetable efluvia muſt impregnate the atmof, 
phere; which, combined with the vapours from the falt. pans 
in the immediate neighbourhood, will correct any ſeptic qua. 
| lity in the air. The walks about the town, are romantic and 
inviting; the walks on the quays, and on the weſt beach, 
are, at all times, dry and pleaſant, much fitted to promote 
health and longevity. But here, as in many other place 
ſpecified in the Statiſtical Account of Scotland, rippling 
houſes are too numerous. It may be ſeriouſly regretted, by 
the friends of religion and virtue, that ſo many people are 
licenſed to vend ardent ſpirits in every town and village, 
Such places enſnare the innocent, become the haunts of the 
idle and diſſipated, and ruin annually the health and morals 
of thouſands of mankind, Perhaps, if the malt-tax were 
aboliſhed, and an adequate additional tax laid upon Britiſh 
ſpirits, as in the days of our fathers, malt: liquor would be 
produced, to nouriſh and ſtrengthen, inſtead of whiſky, 
which waſtes and enfeebles the conſtitution : Or, were Jul. 
tices of the Peace to limit the number of licences iflued, 
by apportioning them to the population of each place, and 
by granting them to perſons of a reſpectable character, a 
multitude of grievances would be redreſſed, to which the 
innocent ſpouſe, and the helpleſs infant are daily expo- 
ſed. 


* O the ills poor Caledonia 
« Fer yet preed, or cer will taſte, 
% Prew'd in hell's black Pandemonia, 


„ Whiſky's ill, will ſkaith her maiſt *.” 


* Scotland's Skaith, a little poem of reat merit. 
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4 Lift of the Mechanics in the town of Borrow/lownneſs, exclu- 
ue of Fourneymen and Apprentices. 


Bakers - - 11 Maſons and laters 3 
Barbers 6 - 5 Taylors - - 10 
Blackſmiths — 7 Shoemazkers - 15 
Butchers - - 3 Weavers 3 6 


Clock and watch-makers 
Coopers - = 3 


2 Joiners, glaziers, cart- 
wrights, &c. - 15 


There is 1 ſurgeon, 1 writer, 1 brewery in the town, and 


| diſtillery in the pariſh, 


Wages, and Prices of Proviſions. 


Average wages at preſent. 


A man-ſervant per an. L. 10 and victuals, L. 6. 
A maid-ſervant per an. L. 3 L 1:10. 
A labourer per day, 1s 3d, without victuals, 18. 
Average prices of proviſions, per Dutch lib. 

The preſent year, 20 years ago. 
At Whitſunday, At Martinmaſs. 5 
Beef, from 3d to 4d, from 2d to 2d 
Mutton, "GK 3. 2d to 24+ 
Veal, 5d 3d, 2d to 2d% 
Lamb, 5d 3d, 8d to gd per quarter. 
Pork, 4d, 
Poultry, 38 and 38 6d per pair, 15 64 per pair. 


Legs, 4d to 7d per dozen, 


butter, 9dor 11d per lib. Tron wt. 


Cheeſe, 3d or zd: per lib. do. 
Mea!, 18 or 18 2d per peck, 


Harbour. —It does not appear by any record extant, when 


20 years ago. 


2d per dozen. 


5dor6dperlib. Tron wt. 


2d per lib. do. 
7d or 8d per peck. 


de preſent harbour was begun. Very probably about the 


beginning 
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beginning of this century, the weſt head or pier, had been { 
far carried out. Before that period, it is ſaid, veſſels weft 
loaded and unloaded at low water, by means of a cauſeway, 
run out into the mud. The eaſt head was begun in the me. 
mory of old people yet alive; and had not been built aboye 
one third of its preſent length, when an increaſe of trade oc. 
caſioned an application to parliament, for an impoſt of tus 
pennies Scots on the pint of ale and beer brought into, c 
brewed in the town, for repairing and enlarging the harbour, 
This was obtained in 1744, for 25 years, and was renewed 
for 25 years longer, in 1767, and extended over the pariſh; 
and again, in 1794, continued for 21 years, with the addi 
tion of an anchorage duty of id per ton, on every ſhip enter 
ing the harbour, Theſe duties, are under the management 
of 15 Truſtees, elected from the merchants and ſhip-maſtery, 
who have been enabled, from time to time, to make great 
improvements on the harbour. One of great importance, : 
baſon for cleaning the harbour, was executed about 30 year 
ago, by the late Robert M*Kell, Engineer. A double wal, 
moated in the heart, was run acroſs between the two piers 
incloſing abqut one fourth of the harbour, on the land ds, 
and having 4 fluices. During ſpring tides, theſe ſluices are 
regularly opened, and ſhut at full ſea, when a great body df 
water is retained. At low water, the fluices are opened; 
emptying the baſon with ſo rapid a current, that in the courle 
of a few years from the erection, a great increaſe to the depth 
of water in the harbour, was made, and continues to be 
maintained at a very ſmall expence. This baſon- wall, being 
of ſimilar breadth with the two piers, has given great accom 
raodation to trade; and from it alſo, a middle pier has bee 
built, parallel to the other two. The addition juſt now f- 
niſhed of 160 feet t the eaſt pier, not only gives more 7001 


far ſhipping, but cloſes in the harbour ſo completely, * 
s f 
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% norch and caſterly ſtorms, to which it had been much ex- 
= poſed, that at preſent it may be fairly conſidered as one of the 
"2's gen harbours in North Britain, and alſo one df the eaſieſt ac- 
me- 


refs, The depth of the harbour in ſpring-tides, is from 16 to 
18 feet. The piers, baſon, and harbour may include about 2 
Engliſh acres. It is propoſed, as ſoon as circumſtances will 
allow, to have a dry-dock, which can be conveniently ſituated 
n one ſide of the baſon, and will be another material im- 
worement. | 


$hip-building and Sbips.— At Borrowſtownneſs, ſhip-build-' 
ng has been carried on pretty extenſively for 40 years. 
There are 2 builders at preſent, of conſiderable eminence in 
their profeſſion, who employ from 30 to 40 men conſtantly ; 
and build veſſels from 40 to 350 tons burden. One ſhip is 
wow building for a Company at Greenock, of nearly 400 
(00S, 
The ſhipping belonging to the town, are at preſent 25 ſail z 
whereof 17 are brigantines, of 70 to 170 tons per regiſter 
nd 8 (ail are ſloops, from 20 to 70 tons per regiſter; employ- 
Ing about 170 men and boys. Of the brigantines, 6 are 
under contract to fail regularly once every 14 days, to and 
tom London. They are all fine veſſels, from 147 to 167 
tons per regiſter. The remaining 11 brigantines, and 1 of 
the loops, alſo a good veſſel, are chiefly engaged in the Bal- 
te trade. The other 7 ſloops, are for the canal and coaſting. 
The ſhipping of the port, including all the creeks, are ſaid to 
de nearly 10,000 tons. per regiſter; and thoſe of Borrows 
lounneſs, make about one fourth of the whole. 


Trade. —Several branches of commercial and mechanical 
induſtry are carried on at Borrowſtownneſs. A pottery was 
begun on a ſmall ſcale in the year 1784. Within theſe 3 
Vol. XVIII. 31 years, 
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years, it has been carried on upon a much more extenfys 
plan. At preſent, it employs nearly 40 perſons ; including 
men, boys, and girls. The clay for the ſtone-ware is im- 
ported from Devonſhire. The clay for the earthen-ware is 
found in the pariſh, Cream-colouted, and white ſtone-war, 
plain and painted, and brown earthen-ware, are the articles 
principally manufactured. A manufacture of ſoap belonging 
to a company in the town, is carried on to a conſiderable ei. 
tent. It employs 6 men, and pays annually to Government, 
about L. 3000 ſterling. Whale-fiſhing has been often and 
long attempted z but without ſucceſs. It is now entire 
given up. Herring-fiſhery was very ſucceſsful in the Frith 
laſt ſeaſon *®. But as it is a new ſpeculation in the place 
nothing certain can be ſaid on the ſubje&t. Small quantities 
of flounders and whitings are taken during ftream-tides, in 
the run of Ayon-water, weſt of the harbour, and moſtly by 
the coalliers who uſe hand-nets. Some likewiſe are taken it 
cruives. It has long been thought, that this fiſhing might 
turn out to much more account, were it followed with attet- 
tion and ſkill, as good haddocks have frequently been cauyit 
in the neighbourhood. 

Many of the women in this town, and the country around, 
earn a comfortable ſubfiſtence by ſpinning ſilk, the waſte of 
Spittalfield's manufacture, ſent by ſea from London to agents 
here, who return the yarn to be manufactured into * 
epaulets, &c. 

Coal and ſalt are the N! exports of the place, and 

the imports are grain, timber, tallow, hemp, flax, and flar- 


ſeed, 


* Thoſe who are intelligent on the ſubject of this fiſhery, remark, that 
according to the reſult of the beſt obſervation, the herrings after having ſt 
into the Frith laſt year, (1794,—95)) i in ſuch abundance, may be expetted 
to return in many future years. 
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bed, with other Baltic and Dutch goods. The exportation 
of coal to Holland, had become very early a conſiderable 
tanch of trade here; and Borrowſtownneſs, for the firſt 50 
or 60 years of this century, was a great mart for Dutch goods 
of all kinds, particularly flax, flax-ſeed, and old iron. But 
43 the manufactures of this country advanced, ſo as to in- 
creaſe the demand for Dutch flax, the traders and manufac- 
turers in other places, found their way to a direct importa- 
ton into their own ports, and though there are ſtill two con- 
fderable manufaQtories for dreſſing flax here, and large quan- 
tities imported, both for dreſſing and ſelling rough, yet this 
branch has greatly decreaſed in compariſon with what it once 
mas; and the Baltic trade now chiefly conſiſts in the articles 
formerly mentioned. 

The commerce of this town with the Baltic, as well as that 
of Leith, Grangemouth, and ſome other places on the eaſt 
coaſt, was greatly enlarged during the war with America. 
That country had been in uſe to ſupply Britain before the 
war, with large quantities of timber, iron, tar, pearl and 
pot-aſhes. The American trade being ſuſpended: by the 
war, not only all theſe articles were imported from the 
ound BY Baltic to this eaſt coaſt, and by the merchants on this fide of 
ſte BY the land; but thoſe of the weſt, to ſave the riſk of capture 
in a circuitous voyage round the highlands, made their im- 
auge portation of thoſe goods into the Frith of Forth, to be carried 
from Bo-neſs and Grangemouth, through the great canal, to 
Glaſgow. Great quantities of tallow and hemp, were alſo 
brought over during this period. The trade then enjoyed by 
this and other ports in the neighbourhood, was happily im- 
an ved, to furniſh the means of an extended commerce for 
g WY {freral years after the peace was concluded, A. D. 1783. 
pelt It is only ſince 1793, the commencement of the preſent 
French war, that the trade of this town has decreaſed, in 
1 common 
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common with the commerce of other ports trading to the Bal. 
tic; and there is every reaſon to hope for a revival, when the 
bleſſing of peace ſhall be reſtored ; an event earneſtly to be de- 
fired by all the friends of human kind. 

The corn-trade, both Britiſh and foreign, is very conſide. 
rable here, In 3 large granaries, and in ſome ſmaller ones 
there is very good accommodation for above 1 5,000 bolls, 

Grangemouth, South Queensferry, and North Queensfer. 
ry, St David's, Inverkeithing, Lime-kilns, Torry, and Cul. 
roſs, are united to the Cuſtom-houfe of Borrowſtownneſs; 
but the annual revenue received, excluding theſe creeks, will 
on an average, amount to about L. 4000. The falt-duy 
amounts to about L. 3000 per annum. The bufineſs of the 
Cuſtom-houſe employs about 44 officers, 


Coal and Salt. — Coal is faid to have been wrought in thi 
pariſh above 500 years ago, and has been continued more of 
leſs ſince that period. The depth of the pits now in ufe 
is about 42 fathoms. The ſeam of coal, is from 10 to 
12 feet in thickneſs, and is nearly exhauſted. There are vi 
rious ſeams, ſome of them of a ſuperior, and others of a very 
inferior quality. All of them have been wrought in different 
places, and at different times, to a great extent, particularly 
in and about Bo-nefs. On the ſouth-eaſt, and on the welt, 
there is ſtill a vaſt extent of unwrought coal. It is propoſed, 
to ſink a pit ſoon on the weſt of the town. The depth, to 
the principal ſeam in this quarter, may be about 70 fathoms; 
but there are ſeveral other ſeams at a much lefs depth. Var- 
ous methods have been adopted, with regard to the manner 
of working the coal; but in general, what is called ſtoop and 
throw, has been found the moſt eligible. The average quan- 
tity of coal raiſed in 12 months, for ſome time paſt, may be 
about 44,c00 tons, A conſiderable part of the great coal has 

* | been 
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keen exported, at 7s gd per ton. The remainder has been 
diſpoſed of in the coaſting trade, and in the adjacent country. 
A great many of the chew-coals, are carried by the contract 
tipping to the London market, at 6s per ton. The greateſt 
part of the ſmall coal is conſumed by the ſalt-works, which 
conſiſt of 16 pans, and employ about 30 ſalters and labourers. 
The annual quantity of ſalt made, may be about 37,000 
buſhels, which is partly diſpoſed of in the coaſting trade; 
but chiefly, for the ſupply of the country to the ſouth and 
weſt of Borrowſtownneſs. It is ſold at 3s 6d per buſhel, 
including duty. But upon the duty, there is a draw-back of 
qd per cent, allowed by the Cuſtom-houſe to the purchaſer. 
It is believed, that the ſalt- works were erected here a conſide- 
nble time before eoal-pits were opened; and that in place of 
coal, wood was applied as fuel. Hence, ſmall coal retains 
the name of pan-wood.—'The number of colliers, coal-bear- 
ers, labourers, carters, &c. employed about the coalliery, 
may be nearly 250, 


Feelefraflical State, &*c,—The preſent church of Borrow- 
ſtownneſs, is a good plain edifice. When the pariſhes were 
firſt united ® in the year 1669, the Duke of Hamilton added 
2 large aiſle for himſelf and his tenants. In this form, the 
church continued till about 20 years ago, when, purſuant to 
an agreement between the town and the Duke's Commiſ- 
fioners, the aiſle was taken down, and the church nearly re- 
built. The two front-corners were extended as far as the 
aiſle had gone; and the area within the walls, is now an ob- 
long figure of 69 feet, by 48, The walls and ceiling are 

| handlomely 


* It was formerly mentioned, that Bo-neſs is an united pariſh, A little 
veſt from Kinniel-houſe, the ruins of the old church and burying-ground of 
Ninniel, are (till to be ſeen, | 
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handſomely plaiſtered and ornamented ; but the galleries xs 
heavy and ill-conſtruted, When Bo- neſs was firſt detached 
from Kinniel, the annual intereſt of the ſtock, provided by 
the inhabitants for the miniſter's ſtipend, did not amount tg 
800 merks Scots. An Act of Parliament was then obtained 
by petition, appointing the inhabitants to be aſſeſſed, to make 
up the ſum ; and repreſentatives were to be choſen annually, 
by common conſent of the town and Kirk-Seſſion, to fix and 
levy the tax. During the firſt century after the ſeparation 
from Kinniel, the annual aſſeſſment authoriſed by Parliament 
ſor making up the 890 merks of town-ſtipend, was often le- 
vied; but for theſe 40 or 5o years paſt, there has been little 
or no occalion for any ſuch contribution. The original mor- 
tified ſtock had been early inveſted in land, 2 miles ſouth of 
the town; and it is well known, how much the value of this 
kind of property has riſen throughout the iſland within theſe 
50 years. The land which, during the former leaſe, yielded 
only about L. 20 per annum, now lets for L. 50; and the tenant 
having incloſed the whole, as he was bound to do by the terms 
of hisleaſe, itis probable, thattherent will be more than doubled 
at the expiration of the preſent leaſe *®. To the 800 mejks 
Scots given by the town, the Act of Parliament obtained by 
the Duke and Ducheſs of Hamilton, December 1669, appount- 
ed the old ſtipend of Kinniel to be added, and the whole, to be 
-the conſtant ſtipend of the miniſter, ſerving the cure of the 
united pariſhes, - ordering alſo, that a manſe and glebe ſhould 
be provided by the Duke and Ducheſs, in place of the old 


manſe and glebe of Kinniel. The preſent ſtipend in Sterling - 


money, valuing 3 chalders payable in victual, at the le- 
gal 


* The fund being already more than equal to the payment of the ſtipend, 
and ordinary repairs on the church and church-yard dykes, the mansgens 
have in contemplation, ſome very eſſential improvements upon the avenue 
around the church, and upon its internal arrapgements, | | | 


En « = TS 
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converſion of L. 100 Scots the chalder, amounts to 
[,83:6:8d; beſides coals, a glebe, conſiſting of 4 arable. 
res, and 2 of very good paſture; alſo houſe-rent, in lieu 
of manſe, which has not yet been provided by the family 
of Hamilton. The Duke is alſo at the expence of Commu- 
nion · elements. His Grace is undoubted patron of the pariſh, 
There are 5 ſchools in the town and pariſh, well attended. 
The Parochial ſchoolmaſter, commonly employs an aſſiſtant, 
and has generally from 80 to 90 ſcholars. He has a ſalary of 
200 merks Scots, (L. 11: 2: 23,) beſides the perquiſites of 
his office as Seſhon-clerk ; and the ſums paid for education at 
lis ſchool, which are as follows, 
Engliſh and Writing by the quarter, L. o 
Latin or French, by ditto. - 0 
0 
I 


-- Arithmetic and other branches of Mathematics, 
Navigation or Book-keeping, per courſe, 


The poor in the pariſh, are pretty numerous. The funds 
for their ſupport, are the following, 
Weekly collections at the Church door, amounting an- 


nually to about, - - L. 820 0 
Rent of landed property, — 16 12 6 
Intereſt of a bond and a late Legacy, 38 11 2 
Mort - cloth dues *, annually aboutf =» 1 8 

L. 139 8 8 
The 


At the burials of the poor people, a cuſtom, almoſt obſolete in other parts 
of Scotland, is continued here. The beadle perambulates the ſtreets with a 
bell, and intimates the death of the individual in the following language: 
Al brethren and ſiſters, I let ye to wit, there is a brother (or ſiſter) depart- 
* ed, at the pleaſure of the Almighty, (here he lifts his hat,) called ——. All 
* thoſe that come to the burial, come at — o'clock. The corpſe is at —.“ 
Ae alſo walks before the corpſe to the church-yard, ringing his bell. 

. F The annual amount of mort-cloth dues at the diſpoſal of the Seſſion 
4 trifling, as the people in the country part ef the pariſh, and the different 
corporations 
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The penſioners who receive regular ſupply at preſent, ate 
in number 36. Occaſional ſupplies, upon proper recommen. 
dation, are often appointed to ſuch perſons as are reduced to 
temporary diſtreſss Upon any preſſing emergency, the libe. 
rality of the opulent part of the inhabitants, is exemplary, 
During the late ſevere winter, near L. 60 ſterling were eol- 
lected, and diſtributed in the moſt judicious manner, by a 
committee of gentlemen in the town. Begging is ſtill com- 
mon; but the paupers who go about from houſe to houſe, 
are, for the moſt part, from other pariſhes. 


Roads and Milns.—Beſides ſeveral croſs-roads, two public 
roads run through the pariſh z one from Borrowſtownneſs, 
leading ſouth to Linlithgow, and the Cleugh iron-works, in 
pretty good order, upon which there are ſeveral toll-bars; 
another running eaſt and weſt, (by the water fide,) frequent- 
ed by travellers from Falkirk and Queensferry. On the river 
Avon, which ſkirts the pariſh on the ſouth and weſt, there 
are 5 milns, the property of the Duke of Hamilton. To the 
2 corn-milns, all the barony of Kinniel are thirled with their 
oats, and pay as dues the 17th part or peck. Farmers from 
other pariſhes, pay only the half of this multure. There are 
2 flour-milns, which grind flour for Falkirk, Borrowſtown- 
neſs, &c. The fifth miln was built for the purpoſe of grind- 
ing malt, for the brewers in Borrowſtownneſs ; but is em- 
ployed at preſent, in grinding flint for the pottery formerly 
mentioned. The river Avon is a fine ſtream, well fitted for 
the purpoſes of machinery. Falls of conſiderable height may 
found; and there is plenty of water, unleſs when the drought 


of ſummer is uncommonly ſevere, The water is alſo per- 
fetly 


corporations in the town, ſuch as the ſailors and maltmen, keep one, and 
receive the emgluments, 
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belly pure, except when the torrents ruſh impetuous from 
ke hills, after heavy rains. 


Minerals and Antiguitiet.— Beſides coal already mention- 
a, iron ſtone is dug from a bank in the neighbourhood 
of Borrowſtowrineſs, and is ſaid to abound in other parts 
the pariſh. Quarries of excellent granite and free- 
done, are alſo wrought on the ſouth and weſt of the 
wn, Lime-ſtone is to be found on the weſt end of the 
wriſh. A draw-kiln was erected about 20 years ago, and 
he work carried on to a conſiderable extent; but the quanti- 
and quality of the lime not anſwering expectation, it has 
been diſcontinued. 

The Roman wall between Forth and Clyde, well known 
the Hiſtory of Scotland, runs through the high grounds, 
the whole length of the patiſh. It is ſtill diſtinctly viſible on 
the eaſt bank of the Avon. At Inver-avon the ruins of a 
Roman tower (till remain. It has been built of common 
Iree ſtone, and ſtands in a very conſpicuous place. It appears 
tom the foundation, that the building muſt have been pretty 
enfive; and were the rubbiſh cleared away, perhaps far- 
ter information on the ſubject might be obtained for the 
atiquarian. In a window of the adjacent farm-houſe, there 
b a ſtone with ſeveral hieroglyphic characters, which, al- 


tough much venerated for their antiquity, are not under« 
ood; 


Praſecte.— From the brow of the hill, behind the town of 
bo-neſs, the aſcent is gradual to the ſouth, for more than a 
nile and a half; and the proſpect (till varying and extending, 
binexpreſſibly grand and beautiful. On the eaſt, the horizon 
b boundleſs, the proſpe& reaching the Pentland-hills, Ar- 
Bur s-ſeat, Edinburgh caſtle, and the German ocean. On 
Vol. XVIII. 3 K the 
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the north-weſt, are ſeen a number of gentlemen's ſeats, ay 


| 
plantations around them, the whole range of Ochil-hills, the M 
celebrated Grampian mountains, Campſie hills, and the * 


towering top of Benlomond. This proſpect, which include; 
alſo a view of the towns on the oppoſite coaſt, muſt charm 
the ſpectator of taſte, and afford high entertainment to al 
who take pleaſure in contemplating the ſublime and variegated 
works of nature and art. From the high grounds in a clear 
day, the eye may take a pleaſing range over part of 11 coun. 


ties, in cultivation equal, if not ſuperior, to any in Scotland, 1 
| | : 
Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —When the navigation by the 4 
canal between Forth and Clyde was firſt proj-Qed, it wa 
the general. opinion, that from the advantageous ſituation ol . 
this town and its harbour, the eaſt termination ſhould hate 7 


been here, and not at Grange-burn. It would ſerve no good 
purpoſe at preſent, to point out the cauſes which combineiſii 
to place the termination otherwiſe. Suffice it to ſay, the public 
would, in all. probability, have been much better accommo-W 
dated, and Bo-neſs would have increaſed ten fold. To prevent 
this town from ſuffering the diſadvantages apprehended trom 
the termination of the canal at Grange-burn, a ſubſcription | 
was opened in the year 1782, on an eftimate for a canal of | 
communication from the harbour of Borrowſtownnels to 
Grangemouth, ſuppoſed to coft about L. 12, ooo, and ſud 
ſcriptions for L. 10,000 were procured. The canal was cut 
from Avon-water eaſtward, within a mile of the town, and 
an aqueduct bridge of ſtone built for croſſing the Avon. 
The expence, however, of this work, and that of procuring 
two Acts of Parliament, together with ſalaries and heat 
incidental charges, had, in 1789, exhauſted half the ſubſcry- 
tion. Doubts were then entertained, whether the navigation 


could be properly executed for the eſtimate, as the wo 
3 | peat 
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iert the town were foreſeen to be very expenſive. It was 
judged prudent to have a new ſurvey by that eminent en- 
gineer, Mr Robert Whitworth 3; who reported, “ That to 
complete the canal properly, L. 17,000 would be wanted.“ 
By this time, not L. 4000 good money remained, and the 
work was relinquiſhed, till new funds ſhould be raiſed ; 
which unfortunately have never yet been procured, and when 
they ſhall be obtained, is at preſent uncertain. The return of 
peace, with a reviving commerce, may perhaps encourage 
former ſubſcribers, or animate new ones, to finiſh a work of 
public utility; and which would be of ſo much local advan- 
tage to this town and the adjacent country. 

It is highly probable, that all the low ground in the pariſh, 
was formerly part of the bed of the river Forth. This opi- 
nion eaſily gains aſſent, becauſe immediately at the bottom 
of the bank, far from the ſhore, and far above the level of 
the preſent ſpring-tides, ſhells, particularly oyſter-ſhells, are 
to be ſeen in ſeveral places, and in great quantities. At lows 
water, above 2000 acres oppoſite to the pariſh are left dry. 
It is (aid, that a Dutch company offered, for a leaſe of g 
years, to fence off the ſea from theſe acres with a dyke, to 
prepare them for the purpoſes of agriculture, which would 
have been a vaſt acceſſion to the carſe grounds of the pariſh, 
But the project failed, and a large extent of ground remains 
uſeleſs, ſhewing its face twice every 24 hours, to reproach 
the faſtidiouſneſs and indolence of mankind. 

It appears, as far as the writer of this account has had an 
opportunity to learn, that the natives of the town and pariſh 
of Bo. neſs, are fond of a ſca-faring life. Many able-bodied 
ſeamen from this place, are at preſent in his Majeſty's ſervice z 
and are diſtinguiſhed for their ſobriety, courage, and loyalty. 
Adventurers from the place, are alſo to be found in the molt 
diſtant parts of the globe. The inhabitants of the town are 
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in general ſober and induſtrious, and ſupport a reſpectable 
character. The inferior ranks are quiet and regular; the 
ſuperior ranks well-bred, hoſpitable, and public-ſpirited, 
Though indulgence over the glaſs, a characteriſtic of the 
preſent age, is too frequent, intemperance or rioting ig 
ſeldom to be ſeen on the ſtreets. Religion, it muſt be re. 
gretted, is too much neglected; yet the ſabbath-day is de. 
cently obſerved, and divine worſhip attended by all, except 
by thoſe who from ignorance, or from habits of irregularity, 
are inſenſible to the ſolid comforts and ſatisfaction which 
wriſe from a life of religion and virtue. 


PAR 
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NUMBER XVII. 


PARISHES OF FOSSAWAY & TULLIEBOLE, 


ept (counTIEs or PERTH AND KINROSS.) 


By the Rev. Mr GRAHAM. 


Origin of the Names of Faſſaway and Tulliebole. 


; hav Scots were anciently a nation of warriors; and 
when not engaged againſt the common enemy, the 
Cieftains often turned their arms againſt one another. When 
x peace, their time was employed in hunting, and they na- 
turally diſtinguiſhed their hunting grounds, by the various 
uns of game with which they abounded. Hence the name 
if Foſſaway, or in the original Gaelic, Faſach Fheidh, pro- 
bounced Faſach- hay, is literally © the deſart of deer,” to diſtin- 
fuſh it from the range of mountains to the weſtward, called 
u che original, Mueard, or the height where the bears reſort- 
*ed.” In the Duke of Atholl's charter, it is written Foſſowhey, 
which is very near the original orthography. The deſart of 
(ter, correſponds with the deſcription of Oſſian. He makes 
Fingal ſay to Swaran, ( The deſart is enough for me with all 

is deer and woods.” 
Tulliebole literally Gignifies the Poet's hill: For it is well 
Wderitood, that every chief had his own bard. By him the 
| Sn 
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poems concerning the anceſtors of the family, were handel 
down to poſterity, and were repeated to the whole clan on 
ſolemn occaſions, Tulliebole, therefore, ſeems to have been 
the reſidence, at a very early period, of ſome independent 
chief, in the ſame manner that Tullibardine, or the hill o 
the bards, was the ſeat of the chieftain of the Murrays, 
Formerly Foſſaway and Tulliebole were two ſeparate pariſh 
es, and each had its own Paſtor and church. The annexation 
it is ſaid, took place ſometime about the year 1614. In th 
Advocates Library, there is an ancient manuſcript, which! 
entitled,“ Regiſter of Aſſignations for the Miniſters' Stipend; 
& for the year 1573.” In this manuſcript, the ſtipends d 
the readers of the two pariſhes, are ſeparately ſtated thu 
% John Henderſon, reader.at Tulliebole, his ſtipend, L. It 
« with the kirk land, to be paid out of the third of theal 
ce bacy of Culroſs, &c. And, “ Mr Adam Marſhall, read 
& at Foſſoquhy, his ſtipend, L. 26: 14: 4, paid thereof, ou 
© of the third of the abbacy of Cowpar, by the tackſmene 
_ & pariſhioners of Foſſoquhy, as the reader ſhall chooſe.” 
Foſſaway lies in the county of Perth, Tulliebole in Kinrol 
| ſhire, and both are within the bounds of the prefbytery 
Auchterarder, and the Synod of Perth and Stirling. | 
Keith's Catalogue of the Scots Biſhops, there is an Alpha 
tical Table of all the Pariſhes in Scotland, with the names0 
the Shire, Dioceſe, Preſbytery, and Commiſſariot, in whid 
each of them is ſituated; in which Foſſaway is thus ſtated 
1688, 


Pariſhes, Shire. Diioceſd. Preſbytery. Commiſſariu. 


8 way 3 Perth, Dumblane. Auchterarder. Dumblane, 


Tb is is evidence, that both pariſhes were at an early perin 
in the Dioceſe of Dumblane. After the annexation def 


to the year 1729, the two places of worſhip, the one at Fol 
waſ 
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y, and the other at Tulliebole, were {till retained, and the 
miniſter who ſerved the cure, preached two ſabbaths at Foſſa- 
way, and the third at Tulliebole, regularly, and his houſe was 
it Foſſaway, In that year, both the old churches were 
thrown down, the manſe and glebe at Foſſaway were ſold; 
the preſent glebe and church-yard, which are fituated in the 
pariſh of Tulliebole, were purchaſed ; and a new church and 
manſe were built, in a fituation more centrical to both pa- 
riſhes, and more convenient for the incumbent. 


Minifters Names on Record. —The firſt found on the Seſſion 
Regiſter (1609), is Mr Laurence Mercer. It appears that 
he was alive in the year 1634. From that period, there is 
a deficiency in the regiſter. The next mentioned is Mr Alex- 
inder Ireland, in the year 1661. He was alive, in 1687. 
Then the regiſter is again deficient. It cannot therefore be 
aſcertained, in what years theſe clergymen were ordained, or 
when they died. It is evident, however, that they were 
both of the Epiſcopal church, belonged to the Dioceſe of 
Dumblane, were ſtrict obſervers of church diſcipline, and 
vere exceedingly attentive to every part of their Parochial 
duty, Seſſional buſineſs is recorded at conſiderable length; 
public worſhip is mentioned as regularly performed, and the 
collections for the poor, which were made every ſabbath · day, 


nh was ſeldom without divine ſervice on the Lord's day; 
almoſt never without having a reaſon aſligned in the record ; 
luch as, that the miniſter was aſliſting his brethren, or was 


reaſons as theſe, there are other four mentioned ſomewhat 
lngular, It is ſaid in the regiſter, 

No ſermon ; becauſe the miniſter was at the conſecration 
ein Edinburgh.“ 
« No 


„ 
; 
y 
| 
f 

, 
; 


ve diſtinctly marked. During their incumbencies, the pa- 


unable to oſſiciate. With regard to Mr Ireland, beſides ſuch 
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« No ſermon; becauſe the miniſter was called to Dum. 
&« blane to wait upon the biſhop.” 

No ſermon; becauſe the miniſter was under the neceſlity 
© of attending Lord Rollo's burial at Dunning.” 

&« No ſermon; becauſe the miniſter was in the Stormont 
&« ſeeing his aged father, who was labouring under great 
« diſtreſs.” 

Theſe avocations happened at different times, betwixt the 
year 1661, and the year 1687. There is a deficiency in the 
regiſter, from 1687, to 1691; but from that period, down 
to the preſent day, the records are compleat, containing 
every parochial tranſaction, relative to church affairs. Five 
clergymen are mentioned as ſucceeding one another, whoſe 
names follow, 

Mr William Spence, admitted 21ſt September 1691; died 
23d March 1715, Mr Alexander Barton, ordained 23d Apiil 
17123 died 14th June 1716. Mr Barton, was ordained af 
ſiſtant and ſucceflor to Mr Spence, 3 years before his death, 
and did not ſurvive him 15 months. Mr Andrew Ure, ad- 
mitted 25th of April 1717 ; died 7th April 1742. To him 
ſucceeded Mr John Storer, ordained 25th Auguſt 1743 
died 8th June 1778. All thoſe miniſters are remembered 
by ſome of, the pariſhioners, who are {till alive ; and their 
memory is {till held in great reſpect. 


Patron. In the ſettlements of all the incumbents which 
have been mentioned, no patron appeared. They were elec- 
ted by the heritors, elders, and heads of families. At the 
laſt vacancy, it was doubtful to whom the right of patronage 
belonged. It was claimed by the crown, and by George 
Graham, Eſq of Kinroſs. There were of conſequence two 
preſentees. The right of patronage was afterwards deter- 


mined by the Court of Seſſion; and was found to be yelted 


in Mr Graham, by a ſpecial grant from the crown. The 
preſent incumbent was ordained on Mr Graham's preſenta- 
tion, 11th of May 1780. 


Church, Manſe, Glebe and Stipend. — The church and manſe, 


2s formerly mentioned, were built in their preſent ſituation, 


was built. The manſe and office-houſes were rebuilt in the 
year 1781, and are ngat and convenient enough ; but not ſo 
ſufficiently executed, as might have been expected from the 
ſum of money expended on them. Heritors, when they are 
building churches or manſes, ought to endeayour to have them, 
it leaſt, ſubſtantially finiſhed. This would in the end, ſave them 
a good deal of expence, One would imagine, that a manſe, 
which coſts L. 300, might be ſo built, as to ſtand at leaſt a 
century, This, - however, was not the caſe with the former 
one at Foſſa way, which wag thrown down in its 5 iſt year, by 
conſent of the heritors, who were wearied out in repairing it. 


og Owing to the peculiar ſituation of. this. country, the greater 
him part of the houſes ſtand nearly eaſt and weſt ; and as the moſt 
ha ' WY violent weather, and greateſt hurricanes come from the weſt, 
T 


it is found to be a very hard taſk to make the weſt gabel proof 
againſt the rain. Particular attention ſhould be given to this 
circumſtance, in every houſe built in this part of the country. 

The glebe now occupied by the incumbent, is about 10 
Scotch acres. It was formerly a muir, and is a very poor 
foil. In the year 1729, it was purchaſed for L. 29: 8s ſter. 
lts ſoil is a mixture of moſs and gravel, few inches deep in 
many places; and lies partly on a bed of moſs, but moſtly on 
a bed of very fine ſand. 

The ſtipend of the pariſh conſiſted of 40 bolls; two thirds 
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in 1729. The church is neither commodious, nor in go 4 
repair, although it has received frequent reparations ſince it 


meal, and one third bear ; -and L. 56: 13: 4d ſter. in money. 
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On a proceſs, at the inſtance of the preſent minifter, the 
Court has lately granted an augmentation, conſiſting of 43 
bolls, 3 pecks, 1 lippie, 2 thirds in meal, and 1 third in 
bear, making the preſent ſtipend to conſiſt of 83 bolls, 4 
pecks, and 1 lippie, 2 thirds in meal, and 1 third in 1 
and L. 56: 13: 4d in money. 


Situation and Extent.— Foſſa way conſiſts of two branches, 
entirely ſeparated from each other by Tulliebole, which in- 
tervenes, having one of thofe branches on the northern, and 
the other on the fouthern fide of it. As the church of Foffſa- 
way ſtood on the northern branch, thoſe families, who dwelt 
on the ſouthern, were under the neceſſity of paſſing either 
through Tulliebole, or the pariſh of Muckart, before they 
could come to the place of worſhip. This circumſtance 
ſeems firſt to have led to the junction of the two pariſhes, 
and then to the removal of the church and manſe, from their 
former ſituation, to the place where they now ſtand, which 
is much more convenient and centrical. The northern 
branch of Foſſaway, extends along the Ochil hills, from eaſt 
to weſt, and is about 6 miles in length, and 3 in breadth, 
Tulliebole lies on the lower ground, extending from the bot- 
tom of the Ochil hills on the north, towards the Clieſh hills 
on the ſouth ; and from the Crook of Dovan on the welt, to 
about half way to Kinrofs on the eaſt. Its ſouthern fide juts 
out both to the eaſt and weſt, nearly an Engliſh mile farther 
than its northern fide. Cutting off theſe two corners, the 
remaining ſpace will be about 3 miles ſquare. To the ſouth- 
ern ſide of the pariſh of Tulliebole, is joined the ſouthern 
branch of Foffaway, running in a ſouth-weſt direction, for 
nearly 8 miles in length, and at an average, 2 and a half in 


breadth. The two pariſhes taken together, do not form a 


regular figure; but they are bounded in the following man- 
ner; 


2 
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ner; on the eaſt, by the pariſhes of Orwell and Kinroſs; 
on the ſouth, by Clieſh and Saline; on the welt, by Clack- 
mannan, Dollar, Muckart, and Glen-dovan; and on the 
north, by the pariſh of Dunning. 

A map of the pariſh of Foſſaway, as forming a part of the 
county of Perth, has been drawn by Mr Stobie, faCtor to the 
Duke of Atholl; and a map of Tulliebole, in conjunction 
with the county of Kinroſs, by Mr John Bell, land-ſurveyor 
at Edinburgh. Both theſe maps are executed with accuracy, 
in as far as they regard the two pariſhes ; but it is not known to 
the writer of this account, if they have aſcertained the num- 
ber of acres contained in them. Though both the maps are 
executed with preciſion, they differ from the deſcription 
which is given here. The reaſon is this, above a century ago, 
the barony of Carnboe, in the northern part of the pariſh of 
Foſſaway, was, by an Act of Parliament, disjoined from the 
county of Perth, and annexed to the county of Kinroſs. It 
is ſtill conſidered, as belonging to the pariſh of Foſſaway; 
but is of courſe, omitted in the map of the county of Perth, 
and comprehended in Mr Bell's map of Kinroſs-ſhire. 

By the Act of Parliament lately paſſed for railing men for 
his Majeſty's Navy out of every county, the whole of the 
pariſh of Foſſaway is joined with the county of Kinroſs. 
This naturally leads to the following obſervation; that it 
would be more convenient for Foſſaway, if it were for ever 
annexed to Kinroſs. The diſtance from Kinroſs, is only 6 
miles of fine road; the diſtance from Perth, is 21 miles 
over the Ochil hills. To be obliged to)go to Perth for all the 
buſineſs which muſt be tranſacted there, is attended with a 
very conſiderable degree both of trouble and expence. There 
is not a reſiding Juſtice of the Peace in the whole pariſh of 
Foſſaway. If it were united to Kinroſs-ſhire, it would be 
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equally in the vicinity of the county courts, and of the Tuf- 
tices of the Peace. 
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Climate, Surface, Soil and Air, —The lands in both pariſhes 
are in a high ſituation; the froſt begins ſooner, the ſnow falls 
earlier, and both continue a longer time than in moſt of the 
neighbouring pariſhes. Except on the banks of the river 
Dovan, or at the bottom of the hills, where the effect of 
the ſun is conſiderable, the northern branch of Foffaway is 
the coldeſt diſtrict, It is one continued range of hills. The 
hills are of various heights, from 600, perhaps to 1100 feet 
perpendicular above the level of the ſea; yet they afford ex- 
cellent paſture, both for ſheep and black-cattle. Some of 
the hills have moſs and heath; but the greateſt part of them 
is covered with graſs, to the very ſummit. Tulliebole, and 
the ſouthern branch of Foffaway, lying lower, are warmer, 
On theſe parts, there are ſome moſs, ſome marſhy ground, 
and ſome little hills; but by far the greateſt part is arable 
land. The foil is various; ſome gravelly ; ſome clay; ſome 
tilly; ſome loam; and all theſe ſoils are capable of conſide- 
Table improvement. Tulliebole, although in appearance it 
reſembles a plain country, when compared with the hills on 
the north and ſouth; yet contains the higheſt grounds of 
any pariſh in the plain, between Stirling and Kinroſs, Here 
the ſprings of water divide themſelves, ſome running weſt 
towards Stirling, others eaſt towards Kinroſs. In a dry 
ſummer, there are more frequently flying ſhowers here, than 
any where around. Theſe ſhowers are ſometimes ſcen coming 
from the ſouth-weſt, along the Ochil-hills, and the Cleiſh 
hills at the ſame time; and when they come oppolite to 
Tulllebole, a part of them has been obſerved to ſeparate on 
both ſides, from the main body of the clouds, and meet on 
a riſing ground, adjoining to the Crook of Dovan. From 


3 the 
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attraction of the hills on either fide, there is more cloudy 
{rainy weather, and later ſeaſons here, than in many other 
fits; yet the fituation is abundantly healthful; the high 
us carry off the vapours; and the ſtreams of water having 
at dechvities on every hand, little ſtagnating water remains; 
d when the ſky is clear, the air is uncommonly pure and 


Diſcaſer.—There are no peculiar diſeaſes which prevail in 
e yariſh. An ague, or a bloody-flux, are ſeldom heard of; 
rs are perhaps more common than any other diſeaſe. A 
xr, which at its firſt appearance, ſeemed to be of the ner- 
w kind, but which in the end became putrid, carried off 
pay about 2 years ago. Few families eſcaped; and it ex- 
ed to many of the pariſhes around. The medicine which 
ed moſt ſucceſsful, was the jeſuits bark given with port- 


nd 


er, 


ne. This remedy when applicd in time, under the direc- 
ble Wiſin of a profeſſional man, was commonly ſucceſsful. We 
metimes hear of a conſumption; of a cancer; and of a 
tſy, A few years ago, a woman died, who had been 
oped for a dropſy 16 times, and after all recovered. The 
untity of water taken from her at theſe different times, 
calculated to be 84 Scotch pints. She died, when far 
ranced in life, not of a dropſy, but of complaints ariſing 
bn old age. Rheumatic complaints are not uncommon. 


dren frequently die of the ſmall-pox. Againſt inocula- 


molt univerſal prejudice, of a religious nature, which net- 
example, nor precept, nor the reaſonable terms upon 
lich inoculation can be obtained, have yet overcome. 

Though the two pariſhes taken together, form a large and 
dulous diſtrict, there is not a phyſician, nor a ſurgeon, 


ever, 


in, there is amongſt the lower claſſes of the people, an 


a midwife in either. Women in child-bed have, how- 
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ever, good aſſiſtance at no great diſtance ; and they are, 
general, very fortunate. Good medical aid is alſo to he 
from all the neighbouring towns. It is alſo reaſonable 
acknowledge with gratitude, that the united pariſhes 
under peculiar obligations to the Royal Infirmary of Eq 
burgh. Several perſons, of late, labouring under yarig 
complaints, have been received into the Infirmary, rece 
mended to the phyſicians by heritors, or by the miniſter, 
of whom received great benefit from their reſidence the 
and moſt of whom were fully reſtored to health, If the 
nances of that houſe ſhould at any time be deficient, 
managers are well entitled to the public aid. 


Population. 
Annual Baptiſms, Marriages, Burials, at an average of ten ye 
35 9 25 


The number of inhabitants at preſent, is 1505. Of the 
1065 belong to the Eſtabliſhed Church ; there are 388 A = 
burgher-ſeceders; 48 Burghers; 2 Epiſcopalians; 1 Can 
ronian; and 1 Roman Catholic. 


Under to years of age, Males 138 Females 

Betwixt 10 and 20 - 176 

2 0c and 50 - 272 — 
— 50 and 0 - 112 —— 

jo and 80 "3 23 3 — 

— 8 and go — 6 — 


Total Males 727 Total Females 


The females exceed the males in number 51. The old 
perſon in the pariſh, is a woman, who completes her 9 
year in December next. She is till able to walk, and 

| ſpt 
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h and ſees more diſtinctly, than when at the age of 70. 


be + number of married perſons is 456, and the number of 
able den from each marriage, between 5 and 6. The num- 
es We of families is 340, and the number of perſons in each fa- 


% between 4 and 5. The number of inhabitants has 
n decreaſing for ſeveral years. In the year 1755, by the 
un made to Dr Webſter, the number was 1765. In the 
ur 1771, it was 1828; in the year 1780, 1716; in the 
u 1785, 1610; and it has been ſtated as at preſent only 
ps, Many reaſons can be given for this diminution of 
hers. A few years apo, ſeveral weavers, maſons, and 
uſe-carpenters, with their families, went into towns, where 
ky found more ready employment, and higher wages. Se- 
gentlemen having incloſed their lands, they have let 
m in graſs, and have no fixed tenants; others, having 
en the poſſeſſion of them into their own hands, and going 
with their improvements, have diſmiſſed ſeveral of their 
ttagers; the new mode of ploughing without a driver, 
ich now very much prevails, has leſſened the number of 
m ſervants; and the union of different farms has alſo had 
influence. When agriculture is carried on by employing 
ttagers, they not only remain longer than other ſervants 
[the ſame farms, but by having families, and a ſettled re- 
knce, they add greatly to the number of the inhabitants. 
red ſervants frequently change their ſituations every half. 
ar, and having nothing to attach them to one ſpot, ſeldom 
mtinue long with any one maſter. To give encouragement 


ll lcrvice both to proprietors, and to the community at large. 


Yature, and general Character of the Inhabitants —The ſt a- 
ure of the inhabitants is not above the middle ſize, The 
kipht of the talleſt man in the pariſh, is about 6 feet 4 in- 

| ches. 


Þ cottagers, and villages, on proper regulations, would be 
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ches. It hath been obſerved, that thoſe of the middle ße 
are in general more robuſt, have fewer complaints, and liy 
longer, than thoſe who are above the ordinary ſtature, A 
though few of the original inhabitants of the pariſh have bee 
much diſtinguiſhed by their talents, they are not deſtitute « 
natural abilities. Their natural diſpoſitions are friendly 
generous, and humane. They are contented with their c 
tuations, and are not diſpoſed to leave the place of their nati 
vity. Their religious principles are various, as appears fron 
what is already ftated. Few, except the gentlemen, co 
verſed much about political affairs, till the works of Thoma 
Paine appeared. Since that time, the people converſe mor 
frequently on thoſe topics. It is, however, but doing then 
juſtice to ſay, that they are firmly attached to the Conſtity 
tion of this country, as eſtabliſhed at the Acceſhon of King 
William, and to the perſon and government of his preſen 
M:jeſty. They are in general active, and induſtrious 
Beſides the buſineſs of agriculture, they apply to the commor 
trades practiſed in the country. There are taylors, ſhoemak 
ers, blackſmiths, maſons, carpenters, and weavers; all 0 
them well employed, and able to provide for their families 
The day-wages of a taylor, is 8d, and gd, beſides his vic 
tuals; of a maſon and carpenter, from 1s 6d, to 28. Wea 
vers are employed partly in the manufacture of the clot 
uſed in the pariſh; and partly by the manufacturers of the 
neighbouring towns. There is only one baker in the pariſh 
The inhabitants for whom his labour is not ſuſlicient, receive 
a ſupply from the towns in the vicinity. 


Parechial Improvements.—1. Houſes, Within the laſt 1 
years, 24 new houſes have been built ; though from the re 
moval of tenants and cottagers, a greater number have 


either fallen into ruins within that period, or have been 
demoliſhed. 
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le f -noliſhed. The greater part of the houſes lately built, 
id live intended for the accommodation of the proprietors of 
* And; and are built with ſtone and lime, in a very convenient 
e bee nd ſubſtantial manner, ſuited to the property and revenues 
tute on if their owners. There are two ancient houſes in the pa- 
endl fiſhes, commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name of caſtles, or 
cir . powers; that of Tullicbole, and that of Aldie. They are 
r nail vch places of ſtrength, or fortalices, with gun-holes and 
s fron turrets, ſuitable to the times in which they were built. The 
. co altle of Tullicbole was built in the year 1608; the caſtle 
oma 


of Aldie, in the century preceding. The one is the family 
kat of Moncreiff- Wellwood of 'Tulliebole, the other of Mer- 
ter of Aldie. As the proprictors, however, do not reſide 
n them, they are faſt going into diſ-repair yet it is hoped, 
ud indeed it is pleaſing to the country to think, that thoſe 
monuments of antiquity may ſtill be kept up. At no great ex- 


mort 

then 
nſtitu 
King 
reſen 
[T10us 


mog parts of the pariſhes, there are houſes built adjoining to each 


ather, to the number of 10 or 12; poſſeſſed partly by feuars 
ad tenants, and partly by cottagers ; yet theſe are not known 
by the name of villages. There are only two villages in the 
pariſhes z one at the Crook of Dovan, and the other at 
Bliringone. They are both burghs of barony. The former 
bolds of the family of Tulliebole, the latter belongs to the 
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iſh 
85 markets. At the Crook of Dovan, there are two markets an- 


nually, the one in May, the other in October. At Blairin- 
zone, there is one held in the month of June. Little buſineſs 
8 tranſacted at the Blairingone markets; but the Crook mar- 


2CCIVE 


b | kets, which are for black-cattle, being pretty well attended, 
i may with attention and care, be brought to conſiderable per- 
heed ſection, and prove very ſerviceable to the country at large. 


The only public houſes in the pariſhes, are in thoſe villages 


— Vol. XVIII. 3 M two 


pence, they may be made to ſtand for centuries. In different 


family of Atholl ; both of them have the privilege of holding 
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two at the Crook of Dovan, and two at Blairingone, The 
may perhaps be all neceſſary, as, independant of the markets 
both villages are on the high road, and Blairingone adjoining 
the Duke of Atholl's coal-work ; but it is univerſally found 
that too many houſes, where ardent ſpirits are ſold, do hut 
both to the morals and circumſtances of the people. 

2. Incloſures. Since the year 1782, above 2000 acres o 
land have been incloſed. The fences are partly made wit 
ſtone, partly with ditch and hedge. The incloſures are o 
various dimenſions, ſuch as beſt ſuited the ſituation, deſign 
and extent of the farms; they are of all ſizes, from 5 to 40 
acres, Where they are intended only for paſture, they ex 
tend to nearly an 100 acres. A ſtone dyke is the moſt im 
mediate, and moſt ſecure fence. A hedge in this climate, i 
flow in growing, but when reared, ſerves both to beautify 
and ſhelter the grounds; and thiscountry, lying high, being 
much expoſed, and having hitherto little advantage from 
trees, ſtands much in need of ſhelter, Proprietors, hows 
ever, are providing on their lands, a remedy for theſe incon- 
veniences, by planting. | 

3. Planting. Planting till of late was not much attended yoo 
to; there is indeed ſome natural wood, and ſome ſmall plan- h. 
tations, in various parts of the pariſhes, which have been ad- vit 
vancing ſor a conſiderable time. They are ſufficient to ſhew, Wh cor 
that trees will flouriſh in the foil. This is indeed demonſtrat- WW ou! 
ed by the trees, which according to an old cuſtom, obſerved ii Th 
in moſt parts of Scotland, have been planted around the the 
barn-yards. Theſe, which conſiſt chiefly of aſh, plane, and Th 
Scotch fir, have grown, even in the higheſt grounds, to 2 Wi the 
very conſiderable ſize, conſidering the time when they were Wl ti 
planted. Planting is, however, now become faſhionable, Wi ac 
and is proceeding with rapidity. - Within the laſt 8 years, Wi th 


about 800,000 trees have been planted. Some of them on Wi a 
the 
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he lands of Tulliebole; ſome of them on the northern, but 
he greateſt number on the ſouthern branch of Foſſaway. 
They are partly in larger plantations, partly in ſmaller 
fripes; and where they are ſufhciently fenced, are, in 
general, in a thriving ſtate. The trees are of various kinds ; 
Sotch fir, plane, larch, oak, elm, beech, aſh, ſpruce 
fr, and laburnum. The Scotch fir are in the greateſt num- 
ter; and the larch grows quickeſt. The laſt will ſoon add 
neatly to the beauty of the country, and afford excellent 
ſhelter. 
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Cultivation and Produce of the Pariſhes.—Some of the origi- 
ul inhabitants ſtill retain the old method of ploughing, 
bung the old Scotch plough, and joining oxen with horſes, 
Thoſe who are attached to the old modes of farming, are ſo 
far from troubling themſelves with improvements, that they 
xe not fond of changes of any kind, If a large ſtone lies in 
how- the field, or, if the furrows are drawn crooked, they are un- 
con- willing to remove the one, or alter the other; obſerving that 
they were ſo in their fathers days, and that the crops were as 
good then as they are now. The greateſt part of the farmers 
hure happily different views. The new method of ploughing 


vith two horſes, and Smalls plough, is very generally a- 


nded 
plan- 
1 ad- 
ew, Wi dopted. In the improvement of their lands, a conſiderable 
trat- 
ryed 


the 


mumber of the farmers ſpare neither pains nor expence. 
They bring ploughmen from every quarter, and have brought 
the art of ploughing to a very high degree of perfection. 


and i The number of ploughs cannot be aſcertained z becauſe on 


to a Wl the ſame quantity of land, the number varies according to 


the culture in uſe. The ploughs in the pariſh of Foſſaway, 
according to the ſtatute work, are upwards of 50; thoſe of 
the pariſh of Tulliebole, about 24 ; more ploughs, however, 
ae occaſionally uſed. Beſides, ſeveral of the proprietors 
1 and 


rere 
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ars; 

On 


the 
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and farmers, keep young horſes for the harrow. Becauſe th 
froſt continues long in the ſpring, they ſow, in general, lat 
than the people on the coaſt, and conſequently reap later, 
Wheat has been tried in Tulliebole, and in the ſouthern part 
of Foſſaway; but the climate and ſoil are perhaps againſt ir, 
The ſureſt crops are oats, barley, and peaſe. The greateſt part 
of Tulliebole, and the low lying parts of the northern brancho 
Foſſaway, are of a ſharp gravelly ſoil, and ſeldom fail in pro- 
ducing good crops. The ſouthern branch of Foſſaway, being 
a mixture of loam and clay, will alſo bring forward beans, 
and in good ſeaſons wheat. "Theſe are not, however, ſo ſure ail th: 
crop as oats, barley, and peaſe. Both pariſhes taken together, 
not only ſerve themſelves with grain, but ſend a conſiderable 
quantity to market. Lint is every where ſown for family uſe, 
and when properly managed makes a good return. All 
green crops, if the ſeaſon is not very unfavourable, ſucceed 
well. Potatoes, turnips, clover, and rye-graſs, when the 
ground is properly prepared, ſeldom fail. On the eſtate of 
Foſſaway, from which the pariſh derives its name, which 
lies high, being ſituated partly on the Ochil hills, very con- 
ſiderable improvements are at preſent carrying on, by the 
proprietor, who poſſeſſes part of the lands himſelf, Laſt ſew 
ſon, there was raiſed a rich crop of turnips, to a large ex- 
tent; and nearly 300 bolls of potatoes, which were exceed» 
ingly fine. This ſeaſon (1795), not only graſs, but almoſt 
every other crop promiſes well; not only there, but in ſeve- 
ral other parts of both pariſhes, 


e 


e 


Proprietors, Farmers, Farms and Rent. Thoſe who poſſeſs 
lands, either as proprietors, or tenants, are above 120; be- 
ſides a few tradeſmen and cottagers, who poſſeſs as much 
ground as will maintain one or two cows, Theſe (mall 
portions of land, are here called pendicles, as depending 

Sn upon, 
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ſt part 


won, either the proprietors land, or the larger tenants, from 
ghom they are ſet off, for ſervices or labour performed by the 
erſons who occupy them. None of the moſt conſiderable 
teritors reſide in the pariſh ; but almoſt the whole of the ſmall 
proprietors and feuars do. The junction of farms does not hap- 
pen ſo often as it otherwiſe might, becauſe the chief part of the 


nch of ſmaller heritors poſſeſs their own lands, which have neither in- 
n pro · ¶ creaſed nor diminiſhed for many years. There are farms of all 


being dimenſions, from L. 10 to L. 100 per annum. There are none 
beans, i above L. 100, poſſeſſed by tenants, except 3; and one of 
ſure a theſe is rented at L. 300 per annum. Several heritors, how- 
ether, ever, poſſeſs their own lands, which would let at above 
crable L. 100 a-year. The value of ſheep farms, may be nearly 3s 
y uſe, per acre; the arable, from 5s to 108; and the incloſed lands, 
Al from 15s to above L. 1. This is a great encouragement to 
icceed improvement; for which, notwithſtanding all that is done, 
n the chere is ſtill great room. The valued rent of the 2 pariſhes, 
ite of is L. 4106: 16s Scots. The real rent cannot be ſo well af- 
which Wl certained ; becauſe many of the heritors having poſſeſſed 
con- their own lands from time immemorial, they have not 
y the been let on leaſe. The whole rent, however, may be ſafely 
ſt ſea- WF calculated above L. 4000 ſterling per annum. That this is 
e ex- the caſe will be evident, when it is conſidered, that there is, 
ncluding both pariſhes, nearly 30,000 Engliſh acres of land. 
Allowing 6000 for moſs, water, woods, and rocks, there 
will {till remain 24,000 acres; which, if rented only at 3s 4d 
per acre, will amount to L. 4000. 

The fize or extent of farms, has never been fixed here; 
and it would, indeed, be difficult to fix it; as men, no 
doubt, would be divided in their opinions. It would, how- 


ceed- 
Imoſt 
ſeve · 


oſſeſs 
be- 
nuch 
mall 


country, that cultivated farms ſhould neither be too large, 
ding | | 


nor too {mall, 


7 
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ever, be for the advantage both of the proprietors, and the 
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There is one circumſtance, which deſerves the attentic 


both of proprietors and tenants, A ſufficient diſtinCtion j 


not always made betwixt the qualifications which fit a tenang 


for managing an arable, and thoſe whit are adapted toa ſheey 
farm. The ſame talents do not render him equally capable o 
managing both, Tenants are very careful, not to diſcover their 
want of knowledge in either, when they are anxious to obtain 
a farm; and perſons often obtain ſheep-farms, of which they 
have noknowledge, who would have managed a cultivated farm 
well; while others obtain a cultivated farm which they cannot 
manage, who delighted in, and ſucceeded in rearing ſheep, 
Indeed it ſeldom happens, that one who has been long accuſtom- 
ed to manage ſheep, has ever much ſucceſs in cultivating the 
ground; eſpecially, if he is advanced in life. But beſides this, 
the maſter, when letting his lands, is always too ready to pre- 
fer the higheſt offer. On the other hand, the opulent tenant 
generally offers leaſt ; while he, who has little to loſe, offers 
more, obtains the farm, and in a few years, a ſequeſtration 
enſues. It would be more profitable to a proprietor, to re- 
ceive regularly L. go a-year, from an opulent and reſpectable 
tenant, eſteemed, and ſerviceable in the country, than to 
be promiſed from another L. 100, which he only receives in 
partial payments, and for which he is often obliged to ule 
legal diligence, 


Price of Labour, &&'c.—The wages of an able day-labourer 
throughout the year, is 1s per day; the wages of a woman 
for the harveſt, 8d; for men, between 10d and 1s per day; 
with breakfaſt and dinner for both, Some farmers hire their 
reapers during the whole harveſt, and pay to men, between 


25s and 308; to women, between 21s and 25s. The wages, 


however, depend in a great meaſure on the demand there is 


for reapers, and the number that is to be hired. The average 
3 wages 
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gages of men-ſervants, throughout the year, when they eat 
in the houſe, is L. 7; for women, not fully L. 3. Farmers 
have a ready ſale for every article to be diſpoſed of, and 
there is a conſtant demand; The prices are, in general, 
regulated by the markets of Alloa and Kincardine on the 
coaſt, and are commonly a little below the Haddington 
prices. In the pariſhes, there are common rock, and free- 
fone for building, moſs, lime, and coal. Peats may be got in 


almoſt every corner of both parifhes, but are not uſed in great 
quantities 3 becauſe coal is at a reaſonable price, and near at 
hand, There are lime rocks in different places; but they are 
only wrought at preſent upon the lands. of Gartwhinzian. 
There are two rocks there, which are wrought by the pro- 
prietors. The one 1s on the plain, the other on the banks of 
the Dovan. The ftrata of the firſt are regular, and the ſtone 
ſolid, The lime when flacked, falls at Grit into large par- 
ticles, and then gradually diſſolves into a ſmall powder of a 
cream colour. The ſtrata of the other, are confuſed and un- 
equal; but when flacked, fall immediately into a fine white 
powder, That upon the banks of the Dovan, is eſteemed 
the whiteſt ; but the other is equally ſtrong. The lime of both 
rocks, is at preſent ſold at 1s per boll, wheat meaſure. The 
ale being wholly inland, is not extenſive; yet it is of great 
ſervice, not only to this pariſh, but to a conſiderable part of 
the adjoining country. The coal which is wrought at preſent, 
bat Blairingone, and belongs to the Duke of Atholl. It is 
lound, however, in ſeveral other parts of Foſſaway, although 
not wrought. None of this coal is ſhipped ; becauſe it is at a 


iltance from the ſea, and befides, the quantity thrown out, 


ls not ſufficient to anſwer, throughout the year, the preſent 
demand. The price of the ſmall coal, is 6d, for 3 burdens; 
for the great coal, 10d, for 24 ſtones, Tron weight. The 
Wiring of lime and coal, is attended with the material difad- 

vantage 
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vantage of bad roads. The noblemen and gentlemen, ar 

however, exerting themſelves to remedy this evil; but it neve 
will be effectually done, until turnpikes are eſtabliſhed. Th 
local advantages which have been mentioned, ought to en 
courage incloſing and improvements ; and ſhould induce pte 
prietors and tenants, to exert themſelves, to carry them far 
ther than they have yet been carried; eſpecially as it has beer 
found, that land which before being improved, produced ng 
more than between 5 and 6 bolls, from one boll of ſeed, hay 
after being improved, been brought to yield upwards of 11 


In the pariſhes, there is alſo iron-ſtone ; but at preſent, it 
not wrought. 


Sheep, Horſes, and Black Cattle.— The number of ſheep 
does not exceed 3000; and they are all, what are here called 
the Tweed's Muir kind, and paſture only on the Ochil hills 
The farmers have not begun to try the Engliſh ſheep; althoug 
they are more attentive to obtain a good breed, than the 
formerly were. They have a ready ſale for their wool 
mutton, and lamb; and the mutton and lamb are eſteemed 
good. More ſheep might be kept, if they did not breec 
horſes and black cattle: Of theſe, ſome are bred for private 
uſe, others for ſale. As their number is conſtantly varying 
according to the ſales, it is impoſſible to aſcertain it exact 
Black- catile are peculiarly attended to, of which great num 
bers are reared. None of them are of the greateſt ſize ; but 
they are exceedingly hardy, and in general, bring good prices 
The tenants pay their rents, not only by the ſale of grain; bu 
by the profits ariſing from their ſheep, horſes, and black 

cattle. | 


Aſilna. In the two pariſhes, there are 9 milns. One lint 
miln, one waulk miln, one for manufacturing pot barley, ane 
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"0 $ for meal. The one for lint, is on the Dovan near the 
T1 Crook, It is well employed, and of general utility. The 
1 corm-milns have all a thirlage, that is, ſo many proprietors 
e pre hound by charter, and ſo many tenants by leaſes, to bring 
n fas their grain to thoſe milns. There is alſo one barony thirled 
s bee MY miln which is not in the pariſh ; which, from its diſtance, 
ded is at all times very inconvenient to uſe; and in the winter 
i ſaſon, almoſt impoſſible. Thirlage operates in every in- 
if 11 ance as a tax on induſtry, and is in a high degree unfavour- 
u it tble to the improvement of the country. It would perhaps be 
letter for the proprietors of the milns, as well as for the ge- 

neral advantage of the country, to fell the thirlage ; which 

ſheep the heritors are not only willing to purchaſe, but for which 
called ty would give a good price; though in moſt caſes, the con- 


nin venience of the firuations would lead them to bring their 
pong run to the ſame milns which they uſe at preſent. 
n the 


wool 


S:bools.—There are two ſcheols in the pariſhes ; one ſituated 
at the Crook of Dovan, and the other at Blairingone. The 
one at the Crook is the -parochial ſchool; and the ſchool at 
Blairingone, is for the benefit of the children belonging to the 


eemed 
breed 


Tivate 
ping vork people of the colliery. The teacher at Blairingone bas 
atlz ſmall encouragement ; nothing but what ariſes from the 


mages paid him by the ſcholars, and a ſmall ſubſcription, which 
does not exceed L. 9 annually. If nothing more can be pro- 
cured, it is- probable, that in a ſhort time this ſchool will be 


num 


; but 


Irices 
; bu given up, to the great detriment of the village. The ſalary 
lack ef the parochial ſchoolmaſter, is L. 5 : 11: 15d ſterling, per 


num, in money, with a piece of land, worth about the 
ſame ſum; and the emoluments ariſing from the offices of 
precentor and ſeſſion-clerk. Parochial ſchoolmaſters com- 
monly receive a good education, are a body of men of great 
importance to this country, and certainly deſerve much better 
Vol. XVIII. 3 N encouragement 
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encouragement from the landed proprietors, than they a fho 
preſent receive. 


Sale of the Poor.——There are 24 perſons at preſent on the 
liſt of the pariſh poor; and the funds to ſupport them do not 
much exceed L. 30 per annum, This ſum ariſes from the in 
tereſt of money, from parochial collections, and from ſome 
caſualities. There have never been any legal aſſeſſments in the 
pariſhes, The ſum for the ſupport of ſuch a number of poor 
is certainly ſmall. There are none among them, however, whe 


cannot work a little; and ſome of them only receive a ſmall ; 
occaſional allowance, when the prices of grain are highs 
There are 2 blind women on the liſt ; and it is ſurpriſing. 
how much they can ſpin. . The ſevereſt ſeaſon which ha ny 
happened here for a long time, was in 1782. At that time 
every deſcription of men exerted themſelves to aſſiſt the poor er 
A meeting of the heritors, called for the purpoſe, thought i un 
better to aſſeſs themſelves, than to encroach on the pariſh: 
money lent. at intereſt. | Different quantities of meal were un 
bought, and fold to the people at the, common prices in al, 
year of plenty; and this made of relief was continued till 14 
the ſcarcity; was no longer felt. | bee 
Ihe pariſh received ſome advantages beſides, from the 20. e. 


ſiſtance given by Government. in that year, to ſome of the 
northern counties of Scotland, Perth-ſhire was included; 
and Faſſaway being in Perth- ſhire, received its proportion, 
which was extremely uſeful; and was faithfully applied. 

I. 11 

Birds and uadrupedi. Birds, ſuch as are common in hilly 
countries, are found here. Moorſowl, partridges, plover, 
Beld- fare, dotterel, wild ducks, ravens, a ſmall ſpecies ol the 
eagle, the kite; and in winter, wild geeſe. Of quadrupeds, 


- there are foxes, badgers, otters, pole-cats, hares, and rabbits. 
Thoſe 
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ftoſe who delight to amuſe themſelves with the hounds, of 
ith the gun, will always find enough to gratify them here. 
There are no where greater numbers of partridges and hares, 
The carnivorous raven is particularly deſtructive to the 
bung lambs. His method of attack is fingular and ſavage z 
then he darts on the lamb, he firſt attacks the eyes, and 
then the animal cries, he ſeizes on the tongue. The de- 
tuftion of the fox, and of this kind of raven, is an object 
of importance in this country. 
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Etymolegy of Names of Places —Dovan, Dobh-an, “ ſwelling 

very properly applied to the river Dovan z 

cauſe it frequently ſwells to a very great height, conſider- 
mo its (ze 3 and runs with great rapidity and violence, until 
tarrives at the banks of Dollar. Gairney-Garana, The un- 
lrwoods.” There are two ſmall rivers, which have both the 
ume of Gairney, which riſe in the pariſhes; the one called 
the Eaſt, and the other the Weſt Gairney; becauſe the one 
uns eaſt, and the other weſt; and the banks of both in ſome 
Jlaces, are ſhaded with copſe wood. Solſgirth, has had 
lfferent etymologies aſſigned to it; but among others, it has 
been ſuppoſed to be a Saxon name; which may ſignify a 
birth, “or ſanctuary for the ſoles of one's feet.“ It is ſituated 
na corner of the county, where Fife and Clackmannan-ſhires 
pin with it ; ſo that perſons flying from juſtice, from either 
of thoſe counties, would here find an aſylum. Near this 
Pace, where two rivulets meet, one may place the right foot 

mn Perth-ſhire, the left on Fife-ſhire ; ſtooping down, one 


1 raging water, 


pariſh 
| were 
s in 2 


ed till 


he al- 
of the 
uded; 
ortion, 
. 


n hilly tay place both his hands in the county of Clackmannan; and 
Nover, I while in that poſture, is partly in 3 counties. Blairingone, 
of the bliringoithne ; O the field of ſpears;” So called perhaps from 
upecs, making weapon-ſhawings there, and exerciſing people in. the 
_ ule of the ſpear, near the ſeat of the chief. For the chieftain 


3N2 of 
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of the Murrays had a family ſeat at this place. The Scotti 
ſpear was ah inſtrument of war much uſed in the lowlands 
and was always found to be more than a match for the high 
land broad ſword. A proof of this, appears in that rencoun 
ter which took place between Huntly and Murray, at Cor 
richie, October 28th, 1862. Dr Robertſon, when men 
tioning this affair, ſaith, ( The highland broad ſword is not 
« a weapon fit to encounter the Scottiſh ſpear. In every ci 
«© commotion, the ſuperiority of the latter has been evident; 
% and has always decided the conteſt.” By ſtatute, 1481 
chap. 81, it is enacted, that ſpears ſhall not be made, o 
ſold, that are ſhorter than g ells and a half. Gartwhinzian 
from Gart, an head, and Coinnean, a meeting or rendezvo 
Every chieftain had a known place of rendezvous, to which 
the whole clan were obliged to repair, on a fignal given 
The Rocky Pinnacle, now vulgarly called Gibſon's Craig, i 
ſaid to be the real Gartwhinzian, where the whole clan of 
the Murrays aſſembled to attend their chief. 


Antiquities, —The antiquities of the pariſhes, are the fol 
lowing. The Palace-Brae, Car-Leith, Hall-Yard, Monks 
Grave, Gallow-Know, Trooper's Dubb, and the Reform 
tion-Clogg, The Murrays of Tullibardine, the progenito 
of his Grace the Duke of Atholl, were the ancient chieftain 
of this pariſh; and proprietors of a great many other lands it 

the neighbourhood. At this day, the whole of both pariſhe 
till holds of the Duke of Atholl ; excepting the barony ot 
Aldie, the barony of Tulliebole, the barony of Coldrain, the 
lands of Pitvar, and one farm belonging to Sir John Stewart 
of Grandtully. This laſt farm, although it lies in the centre 
of the barony of Carnbo, commonly called Carnbo-Stewart 
which was disjoined, as before mentioned, from Perth-ſhite, 


and added to Kinroſs, ſtill belongs to the county of Perth. 
The 
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The reaſon of this was probably the common one; that the 
whole property of the family of Grandtully, might be kept in 
the county where the chief part of their eſtate was ſituated. 
The old Earls of Tullibardine had a family ſeat at Blairin- 
gone, on the north weſt {ide of the ſouthern branch of Foſſa- 
way. The fite of this old building is ſtill viſible, and goes 
by the name of the Palace-Brae. 


On the lands of Aldie, there is a riſing ground called Car- 


leith. On the middle of this ground, are the ruins of an old 
building, perfectly circular, and nearly 24 feet diameter. 
Not long ago, the proprietor ordered this ground to be plant- 
ed, and the ſtones were dug up to make the fence. When 
the work people were going on, they found two ſtone cof- 


fins near the centre. They were 4 feet long, and 3 broad, 


and contained to all appearance ſome human bones and teeth, 


and ſomething reſembling tallow, which went to aſhes, as 
ſoon as expoſed to the air. One of the coffins was deſtroyed, 


before the work men attended to it. 'The other was preſerved 


entire; and conſiſts of 5 ſtones pretty exactly joined toge- 


ther, and a very large one for the cover. Various conjec- 


tures are formed concerning theſe ruins. Some imagine, 
that it has been a place of worſhip; others, that it was a 
burying place; and that ſome perſons of diſtinction have 
been buried there. Although a ſatisfactory account of it 
cannot be given, it is accounted one of the antiquities of the 
pariſh. Aldie, which originally belonged to the Earl of 
Tullibardine, was given away as a portion, with the beautiful 
lady Aldia Murray, who was married to William Mercer, 
laird of Meikleour; who was brave and generous, and in the 
times of feudal ariſtocracy, ſtrongly ſupported the chieftain 
of the Murrays. The barony of Aldie received its name 
from the lady; and the Mercers upon that occaſion aſſumed 
the mullet of the Murrays, as a part of their arms; and 
there 


* 
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there has been a very cloſe friendſhip between the two fa. 
milies ever ſince. 

On the barony of Coldrain, or Collin's Drains, as it is 
originally ſtyled, there is a place called Hall-Yard, adjoining 
to the preſent tenant's houſe. Its form is-an oblong ſquare, 
with the corners a little rounded. It contains 3 roods and 
36 falls Scottiſh meaſure of land, conſiderably raiſed above 
the ſurface of the ground, on the north, eaſt, and ſouth, 
It is ſurrounded with a ditch, which at preſent is in moſt 
places pretty entire. It is from 15 to 20 feet wide, and al- 
though much grown up at che bottom, is about 5 feet deep 
below the level of the yard; and as there are two or 3 ſprings 
of water in the ditch, it is probable that ic was originally 
filled with water. Within this area ſtood a building, which dia 
ſeems to have been of ſome note and ſtrength ; and from the n 
foundation of which, not many years ago, large ſtones were = 
dug up. The country tradition is, that it was a hunting pie 
place, belonging to the Earls of Atholl. It belongs at pre- ot 
ſent, to James Stedman of Whinfield near Kinroſs, and is 
conſidered as an antiquity, for the ſame reaſon as the Palace 
Brae. | 

The whole of the barony of Coldrain, originally belonged 
to the Earls of Atholl. This appears from the copy of 2 
charter of appriſing, in poſſeſſion of the above mentioned 
gentleman. This charter is dated at Edinburgh the 26th 
December 1609. It appears that Umquhille, John Earl of 
Atholl, father to James Earl of Atholl, Lord lnnermay and 
Balvany, owed a debt of 17,348 merks Scots, to Sir David 
Hermy of Lethindy ; for which, the whole barony was ad- 
judge. The lands were adjudged by a ſpecial jury, to be 
worth no more than 10,c00 merks; and 500 merks to the 
Sheriff appointed on the buſineſs. As no perſon appeared 
for the family of Atholl, to ſatisfy Sir David in 3 
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the lands were expoſed to ſale, and the tenants, who either 
keld their lands by leaſe, or wadſett, appeared, and were the 
purchaſers. The greateſt part of theſe lands, belong in proper- 
ty ro the deſcendants of the original purchaſers at this very day; 
but the ſuperiority 1s veſted in the family of Kinroſs. The 
price of thoſe lands at the ſale in 1609, was about 7s 6d per 
xcre, and as they would now rent at nearly that ſum, this ſhews 
the great increaſe of the value of land. 

The lands of Pitvar in like manner, belonged originally to 
the family of Tullibardine; and were given away on another 
decaſion. A clan then at variance with the Murrays, had 
made a ſpreith, or open theft of their cattle, and burnt ſome 
houſes. The clan Murray, under their chieftain, was imme- 
lately raiſed. They purſued the aggreſſors, and found them 
in a church, feaſting on the cattle. They ſhut the gates, 
and ſetting fire to the church, not a perſon eſcaped. This 
piece of revenge, though cruel, was perfectly characteriſtic 
of the feudal times. To forgive an injury, ſays Dr Robert- 
« fon, was mean; to forbear revenge, infamous or cowardly. 
Hence quarrels were tranſmitted from father to ſon, and 
* under the name of deadly feuds, ſubſiſted for many gene- 


* rations, with unmitigated rancour.” This action which 
appeared cruel; and being committed in the church, which 


vas reduced to aſhes, was highly offenſive to the clergy. 
They repreſented it in terms ſo highly aggravated, that the 
Murrays were excommunicated by the Pope. In thoſe days, 
lays the above author, © A ſentence of excommunication was 
* no leſs formidable than a ſentence of outlawry. Beſides 
* excluding thoſe, upon whom it fell, from Chriſtian privi- 
„ leges, it deprived them of all their rights as men, or as 
„citizens.“ Hence, as an atonement, and to make up 
peace with the church, the chieftain of the Murrays made 
wer the lands of Pitvar to the abbots of Culroſs. Theſe 


lands 
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lands now hold of the crown, as having come in the place of 
that abbacy; and the firſt miniſter of Culroſs, at preſent, re- 
ceives the duties payable out of theſe lands, as part of his ſti- 
pend. The name of Pitvar, is ſtill enumerated among the 
other lands in the Duke of Atholl's charters. As it was the 
moſt ſouthern part of the lands belonging to the Murrays, 
and on the extremity of the county, it is highly probable, 
that it obtained the original name of Pitvar, by way of diſtine- 
tion ; Pit, ſignifying a hollow, and Varar, an old name of 
Myrray. For it is well known, that Vararis ZEſtuarium wag 
the Latin name for the Murray's Firth. Sometime after this, 
a diſpute aroſe between the Tullibardine family, and the Ab. 
bots of Culroſs, as to the limits of Pitvar; when a monk from 
Culroſs, ſtanding upon the common between the lands 0 
Gartwhinzian and Pitvar, made oath that he was then ſtand- 
ing on the property lands of Culroſs. One of the Tullibar- 
dine party, enraged at his uttering ſuch a falſchood, imme- 
diately run him through the body. Upon examining his 
boots, they were found to contain earth which he had brought 
with him from Culroſs. He was buried on the ſpot, and the 
place till retains the name of the Monk's Grave, and i 
ranked among the antiquities of the pariſhes. | 
When the rights of the Scottiſh proprietors came to aſſume 
a regular form, hiſtorians inform us, that,“ The lands of 
« ſome were erected into baronies, thoſe of others into rega 
« lities. The juriſdiftion of the former was extenſive, that 
46 of the latter, as the name implies, royal, and almoſt u 
&* bounded, All cauſes, whether civil or criminal, were 
« tried by judges, whom the Lord of the Regality appoint 
« ed.” Such power was never granted, but to families 0 
diſtinction. The proprietor of Tulliebole had this juriſdic- 
tion. During the laſt century, a quarrel took place betwee 
two of his vaſſals, at a market in the Crook of Dovan. | 
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de heat of paſſion, the one drew his knife, and ſtabbed the 
ather to the heart. When his anger was abated, and he had 
rcolleted what he had done, he immediately fled. A party 
however, was immediatelyſent after him, who overtaking him 
kefore he had reached a mile from the place, brought him back. 
He was kept in cloſe confinement all that night. Next day he 
uns tried for the murder; a jury was ſummoned ; the Lord 
of the Regality preſided. Witneſſes were examined; the 
k& was clearly proven. The priſoner being found guilty, 
ms condemned to be hanged the ſame evening. The place 
pointed for the execution, was a ſmall riſing ground, at 
he eaſt end of the village of the Crook of Dovan. As this 
the only perſon who ever ſuffered in the pariſh, his death 
as been handed by tradition, from one generation to ano- 
ter; and the ſmall piece of ground where the gallows was 
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ſtand- | 
liber Qed, till goes by the name of the Gallow-know, and 
_ es not only to keep up the remembrance of this murder, 
ng his tal, and execution, but of the jurisdiction formerly exerciſ- 


| by the Scottiſh Barons. Though no injuſtice appears to 
Wwe been done in this caſe, it is one of the ſubjects for 
ch this country ought to be grateful to providence, that 
e execution of the criminal law is now happily placed in 
er hands, , 

In ancient times, the Kings of Scotland had frequent oe- 
Won to paſs from their palace at Stirling, to their palace at 
and; and ſometimes took their route by the way of Tul- 
bole, Oue of the King Jameſcs, tradition does not ſay 
ich of them, being to paſs that way, was aſked by the fa- 
ly of Tulliebole to dine. The invitation was accepted. 
* Majeſty's retinue being numerous, and the caſtle of Tul- 
ariſdic- wle not being ſufficiently commodious for the whole com- 
between a tent was erected on a piece of plain ground, near a 


Be rivulet. The entertainment was ſo very agreeable to 
ber. XVII. 30 the 
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the King, that he conferr2d the honour of Knighthood on 
his hoſt that very day. Amongſt the King's attendants, was 
a trooper much celebrated for his ability in drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors. Among the laird of Tulliebole's vaſſals, there 
was one named Keltie, (a name ſtill common in the barony,) 
equally renowned for the ſame kind of dangerous pre-emin 
ence. The trooper and he had heard of each other; and 
each was deſirous to try the ſtrength of the other. They had 
no opportunity while the King was there; but they agreed tc 
meet early on a Monday morning, ſoon after, on the fame 
ſpot where the King had dined. It is not ſaid what kind 6 
liquor they made uſe of; but they drank it from what are 
here called quaffs, a ſmall wooden veſſel, which holds abo 
half an Engliſh pint. They continued to drink, till the 
Wedneſday evening, when the trooper fell from his ſeat 
ſeemingly aſleep. Keltie, took another quaff, after thi 
fall of his friend, to ſhow that he was the conqueror ; and 
this gave riſe to a proverb, well known over all this coun 


Keltie's Mends ; and nothing is more common, at this ver bir 
day, when one refuſes to take his glaſs, than to be threatene ©: 
with, Keltie's Mende. Keltie dropped from his ſeat aſte *« 
wards, and fell aſleep. But when he awakened, he ſoun e 
his companion dead. He was buried in the fame place, au bt 
as it is near a ſmall pool of water, it till retains the name off 
« the Trooper's Dubb.“ The anecdote ſhould ſerve as a warning ©" 
againſt the criminal and prepoſterous folly which oecaſone N 


it. Some of the people are ſtill credulous enough to imagine 
that the trooper is till ſeen ſometimes ſitting on the ſpoih 
and in the night, would rather go a mile out of their wa 
than paſs by the Trooper's Dubb. The road leading by th 
place, ſtill retains the name of the Court Gate, or Court Wa 
Among the antiquities. of the pariſhes, may alſo be en 


merated an anvil ſtock, that was the property of a bla 
ſmi 
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{nith in the Crook of Dovan before the Reformation. At 
that time, a Roman Catholic prieſt officiated in the pariſh; 
who was a great declaimer againſt the marriage of the 
dergy. The blackſmith, had notwithſtanding reaſon to 
ſulpect that he was too familiar with his wife; and pre- 
tending to go on a journey, he returned unexpectedly, and 
ſound the prieſt and his wife together. This ſon of Vulcan, 
however, did not, like his predeceſſor in the caſe of Mars and 
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eed ta Venus, prepare a net to link them together; but he ham- 

ſame . nered out a moſt ſubſtantial ſtaple, and indignantly dragging 
ind of the prieſt to the anvil ſtock, he nailed him to it by means of 
at zi the ſtaple, and by that part of his body which had done the 
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miſchief. He then laid down a knife, and ſetting fire to the 
ſnith's ſhop, gave the prieſt his choice, either“ to cut or to 
burn. The prieſt heſitated, till the flames approached 
bim; but was at laſt obliged to have recourſe to the knife. 
He never afterwards made his appearance in the pariſh; and 
no other Roman Catholic prieſt was permitted to ſucceed 
him; the anvil ſtock, has therefore the name of “ the Refor- 


eatene mation Clogg ;” and the ſtory is known by tic title of cut 
t aſter © or burn.” The original clogg itſelf has been in the poſ- 


ſelſion of the laſt 5 miniſters of the pariſh ; and is now in the 
plleMon of the writer of this account. This affair is ſaid to 


e ſoun 
ce, an 


aame off fave happened during the time that Mary Queen of Scots was 
warnin confined a priſoner in the caſtle of Lochleven, under the care 
caſioneff d William Douglas, to whom it belonged. 

magine | 

he (poll Natural Curigſities.— In working the lime rock, the work- 
eit wa ven ſometimes meet with pieces of it reſembling che ſhells 
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if ſea-fiſh. Lately, there was a piece found, exactly ſi- 
hilar to a common octavo bible bound in white vellum. 
both from the appearance of leaves, uncut, and from its 
cer, every perſon who has ſcen it, takes it for a book. 

3Q2 The 
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The moſt ſtriking curioſities, however, are the Devil's Miln, 
the Rumbling Bridge, and the Caldron Linn on the river 
Dovan. 

1. The Devil's Müln. The Devil's miln lies higheſt up the 
river, and about an Engliſh mile below the preſent church of 
Foſſaway. It is formed by the water falling over a ſmall caſ- 
cade, into a cavity made in the rock below. Here is heard all 
that noiſe, peculiar to a great body of water falli ig upon 2 
miln-wheel, and driving it round with great velocity and force, 
In the cavity below, the water is continually toſſed round 
with great violence, and conſtantly beating on the ſides of 
the ock. From this it happens that a noiſe ſimilar to the 
found made by a going miln, is diſtinctly heard, when the 
water has force enough, by its quantity, to beat the rock 
violeatly; and when it is not ſo high, as to cover the cavity 
altogether. As this miln, according to the country phraſe, 
goc: Sunday and Saturday, it is from this circumſtance, cal- 
led the Devil's miln. Near this, and on the Muckart fide of 
the river, 1s ſomething reſembling a coal level, running into 
the rock; which is called the Pigeons cave. This, as the 
acceſs to it is difficult, has not been examined with fo much 
accuracy, as to aſcertain whether it has been formed by na- 
ture, or by art. 

2. The Rumbling Bridge. About 350 yards belowthe Devil's 
miln, ſtands the Rumbling bridge. It is ſo called, from the 
rumbling noiſe which the water makes; puſhing along from 
caſcade to caſcade, on the channel below, The fpan of the 
arch of this bridge, is 22 feet; its breadth 11, and its height 86. 
Its height, however, from the ſurſace of the water, varies accord- 
ing to the ſwelling of the river, when the meaſurement is tak- 
en. When one ſees the bridge itſelf, the high rocks all in view, 
the natural wood with which in ſome places they are covered, 


the water running along ſrom one fall to another below, in 
ſome 
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ſome places by the jutting out of the rocks, concealed from 
the eye, and in others, appearing again; when he ſees it 
here calm and ſmooth, there all covered with foam, and in 
other places broken, boiling, and tumultuous, and remarks 
the multitude of fowls which are-conſtantly flying about, he 
will readily acknowledge, that the whole forms a very diver- 
fed, beautiful, and romantic ſcene ; which well deſerves to 
de deſcribed, and to attract the attention of travellers. 

3. Caldron Linn, A mile farther down the river, is 
found the Caldron Linn. There are here two falls of water. 
The uppermoſt fall is 34 feet in height; but is not perpendi- 
cular. The other is 44 feet in height, and is almoſt com- 
pletely perpendicular. The two falls are diſtant from each 
other, 28 yards. The diſtance between the rocks, on each 
ide of the river, is not every where the ſame; but increaſes 
from 12 to 22 feet, and is leaſt at the higheſt fall. Here too 
xe intervening rocks; and there is one like a pillar in the 
midſt of the water, horizontal on the top, by which many 
perſons have paſſed from the one fide to the other. In the 
ſpace between the two falls, are 3 round cavities which the 
water has formed in the rock, which have the appearance of 
large caldrons, or boiling veſſels, from which the name is 
derived. In the firſt, there is the perpetual agitation of boil- 
ing water, the ſecond is always covered with foam, and the 
tlird is conſtantly calm and placid. The caldrons are of dif- 
krent dimenſions ; and the third which is the largeſt, may 
te perhaps 22 feet in diameter. When the river is low, they 
tmmunicate with each other, not by the water running 
"er their mouths; but by apertures made, by the force of 
the waters in the courſe of time through the rocks which 
ſeparate them, at perhaps the middle depth of the caldron. 
la conſequence of this, the third caldron, which communis 
ates with the great fall, has formed an opening for itſelf, 

out 
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out of which the whole water, when the river is not ſwelled, eith 
ruſhes out to the great fall, with great violence, and with a ed 
very ſtriking effect. As this caldron, which indeed has not WM ty 
been meaſured, ftill appears to be very deep, the aperture MW is t 
cannot reach to the bottom. The aperture reſembles a door, WI brat 
or a large window, having a piece of the rock like à lintel ſtill W Do 
remaining on the top. When the whole water makes its WM in a 
way through this opening, the height of the fall is leſſened MI fou 
perhaps 7 or 8 feet. To a perſon looking up from the fide of WM and 
the pool below, as no part of the river above is to be ſeen, it WM pol 
has the appearance of a great body of water, from ſome pro- iro: 
digious ſpring, guſhing out of the rock. When the river is WM fra 
large, the water runs over the lintel, as it formerly did at all WM the 
times, and then the height of the fall is as great as it ever WM run 
was. Some months ago, a part of the rock on the ſouth ſide 
of the river, adjoining the fall, was broken off, and fell into WI of 
the pool below. Yet this has made little alteration on the Wl al: 
fall; but the force of the water, will no doubt, in proceſs of Wl ey: 
time, make a great change on it. The caldrons may be eat 
equally well ſeen on both ſides of the river; but the great fall WM rer 
is ſeen to moſt advantage, from the ſouth. There is an acce's iti 
to the ſide of the pool below, where the view of the fall is 
moſt complete. Between 1 and 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
is the moſt proper time to view it. The ſun then ſhines di- 
rectly in front of the fall; and as there is a gentle vapour 

cContinually ariſing from the pool, into which the water falls, 
it exhibits to the eye, all the different colours of the rainbow 
which, by the perpetual agitation of the wind, appear and 
diſappear, ſo as to form the moſt ſtriking and pictureſque 
ſcene. 


Rivers. — There are various ſtreams of water running 


through both pariſhes; but the only river connected with 
either, 
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ether, is the Dovan. It riſes in the pariſh of Alva, and di- 
reting its courſe eaſtward, ſeparates the pariſh of Tillicoul- 
try from Blackford ; runs through the middle of Glendovan; 
the line of march betweeen Muckart and the northern 
branch of Foſſaway; touches at the village of the Crook of 
Dovan, (ſo called, becauſe there it turns,) and taking its courſe 
in a ſouth-weſt direction, again ſeparates Muckart from the 
ſouthern branch of Foſſaway; paſſes by Dollar, Tillicoultry, 
and Alva; and empties itſelf into the river Forth, nearly op- 
polite to its ſource, and only about 6 Engliſh miles diſtant 
from it. Taking from its ſource to the Crook of Dovan, a 
ſtraight line, and another ſtraight line to where it falls into 
the Forth, they form an angle of about 224 degrees. It 
runs a courſe, including its windings, of about 40 miles. 
The Dovan affords excellent trout, and the trouts are all 
of what are called the burn, or moſs kind. No ſalmon, or 
ſalmon trout, can paſs the Caldron-linn. There are, how- 
ever, ſome Lochleven trout caught in the Dovan, which are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the burn trout, being of a quite diſfe- 
rent kind. This to a ſtranger would appear inexplicable, yet 
it is eaſy to account for it. A little above the Crook, there is 
a ſmall ſtream of water which falls into the Dovan. Part of 
this ſtream is carried off to ſupply the village with water. What 
is taken off runs towards Kinroſs ; and when it is flooded, the 
trouts, in the ſpawning ſeaſon come up, get into the larger 
ſtream, and from thence into the Dovan, from whence it is 
ſuppoſed few return. When the river is greatly flooded, the 


trouts are found to fly from the current of the ſtream, to the 


calm and ſtill water at the ſides. Then it is that many people, 
with ſmall hand nets, drag the calm pools, and catch them 


in prodigious numbers. This greatly hurts the fiſhing with 
the rod. 


Bri dges — 


* 
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Bridget. — The bridges on the Dovan, connected with Foſ. WM ning 
ſaway, are 5. The Vicars bridge, leading from the north, ts the © 
the coal at Blairingone, ſaid to be built by a Vicar, who once lt c: 
lived at Dollar, but in what year, is uncertain. It wag held: 
widened 6 feet, about 30 years ago. Higher up the river bo 
ſtands the Rumbling bridge, built about the year 1723. The r 
next is the bridge at the preſent church of Foſſaway, on the ohe. 
high road from Stirling to Kinroſs. It was built in the year WI 137 
1767. At a conſiderable diſtance farther up the river, ſtand Wl high 
other two bridges, diſtant from each other, about an Engliſh beta 
mile. The firſt, is called Old Foſſaway bridge, becauſe Wl pP* 
it is built near where Old Foſſaway church ſtood. The ain 
other is called St Serfs bridge, and it forms a communication whic 
between the pariſh of Dunning, and the coal at Blairingone. ed 1 
Both theſe bridges were built as way preſently ſtand, within an a. 
the laſt 60 years. 


Flood on the Dovan.—The greateſt flood which has been 
obſerved on the Dovan for many years, was in the month of 
Sept. 1785. The rain began about 4 o'clock in the morning. 
About o, the river was increaſing with great rapidity. At 
10, it had covered the marks taken notice of in a large flood. 
This led to a cloſer obſervation. The river ſwelled to at [caſt 
18 inches perpendicular, above the height to which it had 
been known to riſe for many years. Though the rain, where 


theſe obſervations were made, .continued as violent as ever, T 
the river began to decreaſe, nearly in the ſame proportion, in ſal 
which it had been increaſing a little before. At firſt, this ao! 
appeared quite inexplicable ; but the cauſe was ſoon known. tis 
The rain had abated on the hills, from whence the ſtreams {iſt 
deſcend," which ſupply the river; and all the water that fell on mas 
the low ground, had no influence to keep up the river at its tula 
former height. At the Rumbling bridge, the river was run- * 


1 ning 
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ning with prodigious rapidity and force, and had covered all 
the caſcades, which are obſervable when at its ordinary fize. 
| carried along with it great quantities of grain from the 
felds, many trees, and ſeveral ſheep. The river, from a little 
above the Devil's miln to the Rumbling bridge, is hemmed in 
by rocks on each fide, not diſtant, where fartheſt from each 
other, more than 16 feet; and in ſome places fo near, that it 
may be ſtepped over. The Caldron Linn appeared in its 
higheſt dignity, As the water filled almoſt the whole ſpace 
between the two falls, up to the ſummit of the rocks, the 
wppermolt fall was ſcarcely diſcernible ; but the other appear- 
ed in all its majeſty. The immenſe body of water, the height 
which the fall then had, and the agitation which it produc- 
ed in the pool below, formed a moſt ſtriking and even 
an awful ſcene ; and ſeemed to make the rock quake at the diſ- 
tance of 30 yards. When looking up from the fide of the 
pool below, to the immenſe body of water ruſhing over the 
all, it is impoſſible to deſcribe its dignity, and the amazing 
viirling and boiling of the pool. It was obſerved about 2 
clock; the ſun ſhone bright, and there was a freſh gale of 
nad, The gentle vapour which appears at all times, had at 
this time increaſed like a thin cloud; and aſcended fully 200 
ket above the tops of the rocks. The rainbow was ſeen in 
all perfection; and the cloud being continually toſſed by the 
vind, reſembled the Aurora Borealis. 

The Dovan, in compariſon with other rivers, is exceedingly 
mall; but at this time, it was a conſiderable river indeed. By 
nobſervation made near the preſent manie of Foſſaway, where 
tisconfined by rocks almoſt perpendicular, to a channel of 50 
ket wide, and running on a declivity of 6 feet in 150, it 
rs found to exceed its uſual ſize about 2 feet in perpendi- 
War height. 
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PARISH OF TRINITY GAS K. 


(counTY oF PERTH.) 


By a Friend ts Statiſtical Enquiries. 


Situation, Cc. N 
5 r GAS K, or Tarnty, as it is vulgarly pronoun: 


ced, occupies a pleaſant ſituation in Strathearn, an ex- 
tenſive and beautiful diſtri of Perth-ſhire. It ſtretches from 
eaſt to weſt, along both ſides of the river Earn, for ſeveral 
miles. The bank on the north riſes with a gentle ſlope; 
(as the word Gaſt, in the original Gaelic, is ſaid to denote, 
Stat. Hiſt. of Scotland, Vol. i. p. 479), and commands a wide 
and diverſified proſpect. The ground, to the .ſouth of this 
bank, is chiefly level, and ſeems to have been the alluvion of 
the river; which, like the Forth below Stirling, takes through 
this plain a very winding courſe, and frequently makes con- 
ſiderable encroachments on its banks. 


Heritors.— The principal heritors of the pariſh, are His 
Grace the Duke of Atholl; the Earl of Kinnoul; Sir Thomas 
Moncrieff, Bart. General Drummond of Machany ; General 
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Graham of Balgowan ; Thomas Hepburn, Eſq. Only two of 
he heritors reſide in the pariſh, 


433 


P:pulation. — This pariſh, according to the report made to 
Dr Webſter in 1755, contained 913 inhabitants. The pre- 
ent number is 795. The decreaſe from 1755 to 1795, is 
18, 


Church. Stipend. —This pariſh is ſituated in the county of 
Perth, the preſbytery of Auchterarder, and ſynod of Perth 
and Stirling. It conſiſts of the united pariſhes of Kinkel and 
Weſter Gaſk; and, as report ſays, contained a third place of 
worſhip, called Chapel-hill. The union of the three, into 
one pariſh, is ſaid to have given riſe to the preſent name of 
Trinity Gaſk. The kirk at Chapel-hill has long ſince fallen 
into ruins. From the rubbiſh large ſtones, ſome with croſſes, 
Ke. cut upon them, have been occaſionally dug up. The 
adjoining burying ground is converted into a cottage-garden, 
in which human bones are ſometimes found. Divine worſhip 
has till of late been performed in the church of Kinkel; where 
in ſummer, the miniſter officiated every fourth ſabbath. The 
building having fallen into diſrepair, is now abandoned as a a 
place of worſhip ; which was the more readily ſubmitted to, 
as the miniſter was not ſuppoſed to be under any obligation to 
continue the former practice. The church and manſe at Tri- 
nity Gaſk were rebuilt about 20 years#ago, and are in good 
repair. Mr James Brough, the preſent incumbent, was or- 
dained miniſter here in 1794. The ſtipend conſiſts of 36 
bolls of oat-meal, 24 bolls of bear, and L. 43 ſter. in money. 
A proceſs of augmentation is at preſent depending; and the 
funds for obtaining it are very ſufficient. The glebe, con- 
vſting of the old glebe of Welter Gaſk, united to a piece of 
land, exchanged two years ago for the glebe at Kinkel, 
222 contains 
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contains 16 acres of good land. The Earl of Kinnoul is patron; rt 
One of the firſt erected Seceding Meeting Houſes, belonging calcu] 
to the Antiburgher Synod in Scotland, is at Kinkel; and is Wi no 
regularly attended by a numerous congregation, collected ute. 

from this pariſh and the neighbourhood. for 


School. Poor.—The parochial ſchoolmaſter has a ſalary of Wl om 
L. 100 Scots, (L.8:6:8 ſter. ) with a free houſe and garden, the ] 
The poor on the pariſh liſt are 4; beſides a few indigent ll po"! 
families, who, on particular occaſions, receive a little aſſiſt- Wl bac! 
ance, The funds for their ſupport are chiefly made up of 


collections at the church, and the intereſt of L. 100 ſterling, tain 
ſaved by the ſeſſion in times of plenty, "The collections at an $00! 
average amount to about 4s weekly. None of the poor are de 
permitted to beg. : pre: 
late 

Agricuiturt and Manufufurcs.— Although almoſt the whole e 
pariſh is arable, upwards of 1000 acres of Jand, which the 
might be eaſily improved, are allowed to remain in a ſtate of nc 
nature. This muiriſh land, which hes away from the river of 
in the higher part of the pariſh, yields but a ſcanty crop of be 
coarſe graſs to the cows that are paſtured upon it, for a Wil © 
rent of from 1s to 5s per Scotch acre. It ſeems to accord bu 
Pe 


with the preſent ſtate of human nature, that men, whether 
viewed as individuals, or connected in ſociety, ſhould graſp 
with avidity at foreign treaſures; while they leave unimprov- 
ed the certain advantages which are within their own power 
Arable farms, generally conſiſt of a plough-gate of land, con- 
taining about 50 or 60 acres. The uſe of lime and marle 
has greatly improved the ſyſtem of agriculture. Graſſes are 
now fown with ſucceſs ; and turnips have lately been culti- 
vated with profit. Clover and potatoes in general do well; 
and are highly advantageous to the farmer. A conſiderable 

1 part 
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rt of the ſoil, being a mixture of clay and loam, is well 
alculated for producing wheat, which, in ſmall quantities, 
b now ſown, and it is hoped will ſoon be in more general 
uſe. Lint in ſome places grows very well; and premiums 
for cultivating it have been obtained in the pariſh, Mr 
Thomas Stalker has this year (1795), preſerved lint-ſeed, 
from lint produced upon an acre and a half on the banks of 
the Earn; which, from its ſituation, ſeems to have been de- 
polited by the river. The foil is rather heavy, and of a 
blackiſh colour. Mr Stalker thinks that the ſeed will equal in 
quality any that is imported into Scotland. The pariſh con- 
tains, beſides about 40 acres of natural wood, chiefly oak, a 
good many thriving plantations, which beautify and ſhelter 
the country. As many horſes are reared in the pariſh as 
preclude the neceſſity of any foreign ſupply. The breed of 
late is greatly improved. The cows are rather ſmall, and 
are preferred to the larger kinds, as being more adapted to 
the ſoil, as well as the ſize of the farms. But were the lands 
cloſed, and more attention paid to the dairy, a larger breed 
of milk-cows than the preſent would probably be found to 
be more profitable. From 6 to 12 milk cows are kept on 
each farm of a plough-gate of land. The milk is made into 
butter, and ſkimmed-milk cheeſe, chiefly for the market in 
Perth. Sheep are almoſt wholly baniſhed from the pariſh ; and 
a few hogs are reared for home conſumption. The pariſh is 
ſupplied with four meal and two lint- milns. The aſtrictions 
by thirlage, to ſome of theſe mills, were till of late very op- 
preſſive; but in moſt places a remedy is found, by the propri- 
etors of land, who relieve their tenants from the burden; or by 
the tenants themſelves who purchaſe the right to the multures, 
and thereby have the liberty of grinding their corns where 
they pleaſe. The grain produced in the pariſh is greatly 
mare than ſufficient for the conſumption of the inhabitants. 
| Manufactures 
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ManufaQures have ſcarcely, if at all, found their way int 
this pariſh; it contains, however, as many tradeſmen as ard 
neceſſary, in ordinary cafes, for the cuſtomary work of the 
inhabitants. 


Fiſhings.—The river Earn, the only water of conſequende 
in this neighbourhood, abounds with excellent ſalmon and 
trout. The ſalmon are caught in conſiderable abundance, 
chiefly in two cruives, which are placed in the river, and for 
the uſe of which a yearly rent is paid, 


Roads and Bridges. —The roads in general are extremely 
bad; and, in ſome places, almoſt impaſſible in wet weather, 
The communication over the Earn was formerly by means 
of a ferry, which, on many occaſions, was very dangerous; 
but an excellent ſtone-bridge was lately built near Kinkel, 
This, and the other bridges in the diſtri, being built by a 
voluntary ſubſcription, are not burthened with any pontage. 


Antiquities. —The only piece of antiquity worth notice, is 
a part of the Roman road, or cauſeway, that runs from Stor- 
mont to the celebrated camp at Ardoch. This road, for 
more than a mile, in a ftraight line, occupies the higheſt 


1 
grovad in the pariſh. It is very complete, and, with little a 
or no repair, ſerves for a public road. The ſtones of which m 
it js made are pretty large; and are laid in good order. * 


It is commonly dry, even in the wetteſt ſcaſon of the year. K 
The road, however, of which it makes a part, is but little ' 
frequented. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —Two ſmall public houſes, one 
at Trinity Gaſk, and the other at Kinkel, are found to be ne- 


ce ſſary for retailing ale and whifky, for the accommodation of 
the 
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de neighbourhood, They are productive of no bad conſe- 
wences. | 

| The moſt noted well in the pariſh is at Trinity Gaſk. It is 
emarkable for the purity and lightneſs of its water; the ſpring 
s copious and perennial. Superſtition, aided by the intereſ- 
d artifices of popiſh prieſts, raiſed, in times of ignorance and 
ootry, this well to no ſmall degree of celebrity. It was af- 
firmed, that every perſon who was baptized with the water 
of this well, would never be ſeized with the plague. In 
hoſe times, few ventured to diſbelieve what was aſſerted by 
e Monkiſh Clergy ; and fewer were poſſeſſed of fortitude to 
wpoſe the ſyſtem of influence, which the Eftabliſhed Church | 
uad obtained? But the extraordinary virtue of Trinity Gaſk 
yell has periſhed with the downfal of ſuperſtition, and the 
ntroduCtion of a free and rational enquiry into nature and re- 
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* One great diſadvantage, under which the inhabitants of this 
a 


pariſh labour, is their diſtance from fuel. The works from 
which coal is generally procured, are diſtant about 20 miles, 
and the roads far from being good. Half the ſummer is ſpent 
in bringing home as much coal as is neceſſary for the winter's 
lupply. Peats are procured from the moſs of the higher 
grounds, but not without great labour and waſte of time. And 
tis obvious, that the time and labour which the neceſſary pro- 
nion of fuel requires, muſt be equally unfavourable to the 
induſtry of the mechanic and of the farmer. 'Theſe diſad- 
nntages, however, are common to many places in the neigh» 
burhood. a 

The low grounds through which the Earn takes its ſerpen- 
tine courſe, are expoſed to frequent inundations from the river. 
Owing to this circumſtance, the land cannot with ſafety be 
plowed till late in ſpring; and even chen, a ſudden fall of rain 
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upon the neighbouring heights ſwells the river, andcarries aw 
the ſoil the whole depth of the furrow, and that frequen 
aſter the ſeed is ſown. The land being thus deprived of itsf- 
tilizing ſoil, and not infrequently covered with fand and grave 
remains a long time in a ſtate of barrenneſs. The harye 
floods are ſometimes alarming and ruinous to the farme 
His fields of corn are often entirely deſtroyed, 
the grain carried down by the ſtream. His mind 
kept in conſtant alarm, during the rainy ſeaſon ; and the a 
bath is often ſpent in removing the crop to a place ſecure fror 
the reach of the water. Upon lands thus fituated, few i 
provements in agriculture can be carried on. Incloſure 
whether by ſtone dykes, hedges, or ditches, are rendered uſe 
leſs by the floods from the river ; the dykes are levelled wit 
the ground ; the hedges torn up by the roots ; and the ditch 
filled up with ſand and gravel. Proper drains in ſuch fitu: 
tions are impracticable; and the manure laid upon the lane 
is often rendered uſeleſs, or wholly ſwept away. The commog 
courſe of cropping on the extenſive tract of land, which i 
thus expoſed, is 3 years in white crops ſucceſlively ; and 
years, often 4, in lee. Much land is alſo wholly loſt, by the 
frequency with which the river changes its courſe. No fewe 
than 12 acres in one farm, have within a few years been carried 
away from the banks, by the force of the water. The on!) 
remedy for theſe evils, is to ſtraighten the courſe of the 
water, and to ſecure it by proper embankments. 


NUMBER 
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FARISHE OF FERRITE 


(COUNTY OF PERTH,—PRESBYTERY OF PERTH,—SY- 
NOD OF PERTH AND STIRLING,—COM MISSARIOT 
OF ST, ANDREWS.) 


By the Rev. Mr Jauxs ScoTT. 


6 1. Name of the Town. 


3 * town of Perth gives its name, not only to the pariſh, 
but alſo to the extenſive county in which it is ſituated. 
The late Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, (Annals of 


Scotland, Vol. ii. p. 341.) ſays, © The derivation of the 


2 «word Perth, uſed in vol. i. p. 138, ought to be omitted. 
13 have been favoured with different interpretations of the 


"word. Not knowing which to chuſe, I judge it beſt to 
* omit them all.” | 

In this Statiſtical Account, however, ſome explanation of | 
the name may be expected. 

The word Perth, is pronounced by the Highlanders, Peirt 
on Peart. According to this pronunciation, the word is ſaid 
j ſome perſons to mean a finiſhed labour, or complete piece | 
of work ; and to refer to the building of the town, or to the | 
brtifications with which it was originally ſurrounded. 


Vol. XVIII. 40. 


ER 


But 
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But Fordun, (vol. ii. p. 99.) when ſpeaking of a remark. WM nin 
able ſiege which the town ſuſtained from the Norwegians, 
in the time of the Pits, during which the Scots joined with Wl fort 
the Pitts in repelling the enemy, ſays, “ I have found, in Ml cuti 


„ ſome old writs, that the town of St John, now called R 
« Perth, was anciently called Bertha.“ | thro 

The contracted pronunciations of Bertha, are Berth and ſpe: 
Bert; and, as the letters B and P were uſed indiſcriminately Wl « 1, 
in the Gaelic language, the Highlanders might eafily change tt 
the name into Perth or Pert. « [t 

Bertha, in the German language, ſignifies celebrity, ſplen- Wl « t 
dor, or what is deſervedly illuſtrious, the ſame as Eudoxia in WM lib. 
the Greek. 'Thoſe perſons who were called Eudocia by the 1 
Greeks, were by the Germans called Bertha, If the Picts per 
therefore, in whoſe territory the town was, were originally W ter 


Goths or Germans, there would then be no neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing for a Celtic derivation of the word Perth. 


$ 2. Origin and Roman Name of the Town, 


There were towns in Britain prior to the time of the Ro- 
man invaſion. But it may be preſumed, from the rude 
ſtate of the arts, and the wandering manner of life of the 
inhabitants, that they ſcarcely deſerved to be called by that 
name. 

That particular tribe of the Pits which poſſeſſed, with 
ſome other ſmall territories, the county of Fife, and that 
portion of the county of Perth which lies on the ſouth of the 
Jay, were called the Horeſtii. 

Whether, before the Romans invaded the country, there 
were any conſtant or occaſional aſſemblage of the people, in 
dwellings erected for them, where Perth now ſtands, cannot 
perhaps at this diſtance of time be determined with any cer- 

tainty. 
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ark. WJ tainty}. We may therefore paſs on to the generally received 
ans, MW opinion which is, that the town was regularly built; and 
vith Wl fortified at the command of Agricola, while he was proſe- 
|, in WE cuting his conqueſts on the north fide of the Forth. 
lled Richard of Cirenceſter, the diſcovery of whoſe book has 
thrown great light on the antiquities of Scotland, when 
and WI ſpeaking of the Horeſtii, ſays, ©** Their towns were Alauna, 
tely MW © Lindum, and Victoria; the laſt of which was more illuſ- 
« trious than the reſt, not only in name, but alſo in reality. 
alt was built by Agricola, at the river Tay, 20 miles from 
"the exit of that river into the ſea.” (Rich. Itinerary, 
lib. i. c. 6.) 


inge 


lene 


a in 


the This is an exact deſcription of the ſituation of the town of 
*iC0ts Wl Perth. The diſtance to Dundee, which is commonly conſi- 
nally Wl dered as marking the exit of the river, is 20 Engliſh miles. 
cek- . is probable, however, that Richard meant Scots or com- 
puted miles, as he had his report from ſome Monks of his 
order, who had been in Scotland in the 13th century, and 
had there examined the remains of Roman antiquities. He 
Ro- might therefore ſpeak, according to the manner of the coun- 
rude Wil try, of the diſtance of Perth from what may be called the real 
the Wi exit of the river. He evidently means Perth, and Mr Whi - 
that WF taker, in his hiſtory of Mancheſter, applies the name accor- 
lingly. Perth, or Victoria, is reckoned to have been one of 
with Wi the Latin towns, on which ample privileges were always con- 
that Ui ferred. 
f the Mr Henry Adamſon, a young man of the clerical profeſ- 
ſon, Son of James Adamfon, Provoſt of Perth, and brother 
there of Dr John Adamſon, Principal of the College of Edinburgh, 
e, in Wi vrote his metrical hiſtory of Perth about the year 1620, 
nnot Bi which was publiſhed, after his death, in the year 1638. | 
cer- 


The name which Mr Adamfon gave to his book, was, 
"the Muſes Threnodie.” But, according to the faſhion of 


3Q2 | the 
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the times, when the book was to be publiſhed, it received the 
fantaſtical name of “ Gall's Gabions.” 


It is written in a very handſome and ſpirited manner; and 


William Drummond of Hawthorndean, the celebrated Scot. 
tiſh poet of thoſe times, wrote a complimentary letter to Mr 
Adamſon, defiring him to publiſh his work, and congratulat- 
ing the town of Perth on having given birch to a citizen, 
„ ſo eminent in love to her, and ſo dear to the Muſes.” 

Mr Drummond's letter was dated July x2th, 1637. Butit 
did not arrive, if it arrived at all, at Perth, till after Mr 
Adamſon's death, who died in May 1637. 

I have thought it neceſſary to mention theſe few particu- 
lars concerning Mr Henry Adamſon, as introductory to the 
uſe to be made of his hiſtory; and more eſpecially, as, I 
find the brevity required in this Statiſtical Account, will 
not permit me to take any farther notice of him, or of any 
other remarkable perſons, natives of the town of Perth, 
unleſs ſome more important articles were to be negleCted. 

The purport of what he ſays of the origin of Perth, with 
ſome additional circumſtances, from Tacitus and Fordun, 
is as follows. 

« Cnzus Julius Agricola, in the third year after Veſpaſian, 
* who had ſent him to be governor in Britain, viz. about the 
year of the Chriſtian Ara 79, led a numerous army, round 
« by the paſs of Stirling, into the country on the north fide of 
de the Forth. New nations or tribes were diſcovered, which 
the Romans waſted all the way to the Tay. The people 
„ fled before them; ſo that Agricola, in his progreſs, had 
leiſure to erect many forts or caſtles. 

He was nearly 5 years eſtabliſhing the Roman power on 
© the north of the Forth, till he was recalled by Domitian. 
At firſt, the natives, in the winter, demoliſhed the ſummer 

« camps 
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« camps or fortreſſes. But theſe, as well as the winter reſi- 
« dences, Were at laſt rendered impregnable. 

„When Agricola and his army firſt ſaw the river Tay, and 
the adjacent plain on which Perth is now ſituated, they cried 
« out with one conſent, Ecce Tiber! Ecce Campus Martius! 
« Behold the Tiber! Behold the field of Mars! comparing 
« what they ſaw, to their own river, and to the extenſive 
« plain in the neighbourhood of Rome, The Italians, many 
« ages after, were in uſe to give to the Tay, the name of 
«New Tiber; and Fordun gave the name of Tyber-more, 
«to an extenſive moor which lies weſt from the town of 
« Perth. 

« As the field at Rome was by the early Romans conſecrat- 
«ed to Mars, ſo their deſcendants found, in the field adjoin- 
«ing the Tay, an old temple, which the Britiſh or Welſh 
© writers ſay, was built many ages before, by one of the 
« Britiſh kings, and dedicated to Mars. The Romans per- 
formed worſhip there to that heathen deity, in hopes of 
* their expedition's being favoured in the new country into 
* which they were come. 

„Agricola pitched his camp in the middle of that field, 
on the ſpot where Perth ſtands. He propoſed to make it a 
* winter camp; and afterwards built what he intended thould 
de a colonial town. He fortified it with walls, and with a 
* ſtrong caſtle, and ſupplied the ditches with water by an 
* aqueduct from the Almond. | 

“ Alſo, with much labour to his ſoldiers, and probably to 
the poor natives, a large wooden bridge was conſtructed 
over the river at Perth.” | 

The particulars which Mr Adamſon relates were not of his 
own invention. 'They were agreeable to the current tradition- 


And he, or the ſpeaker whom he introduces, ſays, they were 
written in an old manuſcript; but were ſlipt, as many other 
things 
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things were, out of the records which were more recent, 
(Muſes Threnodie, Muſe iii. v. 220—223, 242—317.) 

It is not my purpoſe to affirm that the building of Perth 
happened exaQly in the manner now related. But the par- 
ticulars are not improbable. The ſame or other circumſtan- 
ces more remarkable, might have occurred. 

One of the remaining parts of the north wall of the town, 
having been taken down a few years ago, a pretty large braſs 
coin, of © Cæſar Auguſtus Pontifex Maximus,” was found in 
it, which has ever ſince been in the poſſeſſion of Mr James 
Ramſay, preſent Provoſt of Perth. 

The ſtory of an old Britiſh temple at Perth, is given by 
Holinſhed. He took it, I preſume, from Galfridus Mono- 
mutenſis, who was biſhop of St Aſaphin 1151; and whoſe hiſ- 
tory is ſaid to have been a tranſlation of what had been written 
in the Armorican, or Welſh language, by Tiſſilio, a biſhop 
in Wales, and ſon of the Prince of Powis-land. The ſtory, 
more particularly, 1s, that long before the time of our Saviour, 
the ſon of Regam, ſecond daughter of king Lear, governed 
the whole iſland of Britain. He built 3 temples, one to Mars 
at Perth in Scotland ; another to Mercury at Bangor; and 
a third to Apollo in Cornwal. 

An old houſe of a mean ſtructure, ſtood on what was rec- 
koned the ſite of the old temple at Perth. It bore, for ages, 
the name of “ the Kirk, or houſe in the green,” and belonged 
to the family of Mercer of Aldie. The late Colonel Mercer, 
laird of Aldie, took it down about 8 years ago, and built in 
its ſtead a modern houſe. He cauſed a marble ſtone to be 
placed in the front of the new houſe, bearing the family arms, 
with this inſcription added, “ Here ſtood the houſe of the 
green.“ 

But a remaining part of the building had been unknown, 
and was wholly ſubterraneous. When the maſons had dug 
about 
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nt. ;bout 3 feet below the level of the ſtreet, they came to 2 flat 
arches, which they broke through. Under each of theſe 
rth WF ;rches, was an apartment of 26 feet in length, and 14 in 
ar- breadth. The thickneſs of the walls, which were of large 
an- jones, ſtrongly cemented, was 3 feet and a half. Rubbiſh 
had filled up the apartments to nearly about 3 feet below the 


vn, of. There had been in one of them, a door to the north; 
rals and in the other, a door to the ſouth. I have not heard ex- 
lin atly what the depth of the walls was, only in general, that 
nes 


it was not very great. 

About two miles up the river, in the pariſh of Redgorton, 
which is ſeparated from the pariſh of Perth, not only by that 
part of the water of Almond, which runs ſtraight to the Tay, 


hi but alſo by a part of the pariſh of Tibbermuir, which lies 
ten along the ſouth fide of the Almond; there ſeems to have been 
hop an out-poſt, or Roman ſtation, which was probably connect- 
ed with the winter camp, or the colonial town of Perth. 

Dur, 


On a high ground on the north of the Almond, and which 
the water has been continuing to undermine for many years, 
Roman urns and pieces of armour have been diſcovered, 
which may be conſidered as indications of a battle having been 
fought in its neighbourhood, probably not far from the bottom 


ec- of the Grampian mountains. It is ſaid alſo, that about a 
* quarter of a mile farther north, in a clear day, when the 
ge 


water is low, the remains of a timber bridge may be ſcen in 
the bottom of the river. 

This place, however, which was evidently an appendage of 
Perth, and where no regular town could have ever been 
built, has received, in contradiſtiction to Perth, ſince the 


* days of Hector Boece, the name of Bertha. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that the natives of the country 
4%, would afhx to the town the Latin name Victoria. It might 
5 laye recalled to their minds, perhaps, ſome ſignal victory 


3 Over 
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over them, which had given occaſion to the name. But they 
might make uſe of a word in their own language, ſuch as 
Bertha, to ſignify that the town appeared to them an illuſtri. 
ous piece of work. 

Other occaſions of the name may be conjectured. Per. 
haps the Goddeſs Victoria was by the Romans worſhipped in 
a particular manner at Perth. Or, perhaps the Victorian 
legion might have a principal reſidence there, either while 
Agricola was governor, or in the next century, when the 
Romans were again on the north fide of the Forth, and con- 
tinued there 30 years. 


$ 3» The name St. Johnflon. 


The Picts, after they were converted to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, or the Scots, after their king had ſucceeded to the 
Pictiſh throne, conſecrated the church and bridge of Perth to 
St John Baptiſt, whom they ſeem alſo to have choſen tutelary 
ſaint of the town. In proceſs of time many perſons gave to 
the town the name of St Johnſton. But it was never ſo called 
in any of the public writs, nor by the inhabitants in general. 


$ 4. Seals, or Armorial Bearings of the Town. 


A common ſeal belonged to the Burgh of Perth, in the 
reign of Alexander II, and perhaps long before. I have ſeen 
no copy of it, and therefore know not whether it was the ſame 
which was afterwards uſed. 

Many impreſſions of the ſeal, which was uſed from about 
the year 1400, are appended to charters which belonged to 
the religious houſes at Perth. On the obverſe, it repreſented 
the decollation of St John Baptiſt ; Salome ſtanding by with 
a platter in her hand, to receive the head. On the reverſe, it 
repreſented the ſame ſaint inſhrined ; and a number of priclts, 
or other perſons, kneeling before him. 
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The legend round both ſides, S. Communitatis ville Sancti 
Mannis Baptifle de Berth. The ſeal of the community of the 
wn of St John Baptiſt of Berth. 

The ſuperſtitious ſeal was laid aſide after the reformation 
f religion. The ſeal fince uſed, refers to the Roman origin 
{the town. It bears a golden eagle diſplayed, viz. an eagle 
the double or imperial kind; the two heads looking diffe- 
t ways. A red eſcutcheon, charged with the Holy Lamb, 
want, carrying the banner of St Andrew within a ſilver 
uble treſſure, ſurmounts the breaſt of the eagle. The le- 
nd, at the bottom, Pro Rege, Lege, et Grege. © For the 
King, the Law, and the People.” . 

Beſides the large or common ſeal, a ſmaller onegs' made 
e of on ſome occaſions. It bears a ſingle eagle, wholly ſur- 
nounted, except the head and wings, with an eſcutcheon 
arged as the other. The ſurrounding inſcription is, Sigi 
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Though that diſtrict of the county, in which Perth is ſi- 
hated, be commonly deſcribed as lying on the fouth fide of 
the Tay; yet, according to the turn which the river takes, the 
own may be ſaid to be ſituated on the weſt fide, The prin- 
tipal ſtreets from the river run nearly from eaſt to weſt. 
Along the oppoſite bank, is the town of Bridge-end ; the 
church and village of Kinnoul, and a number of villas with 
pudens, or pleaſure grounds, which extend a great ways 
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7 The town divides a very ſpacious plain, into what are cal- 
nted td the north and ſouth Inches; each of which meaſures 


bout a mile and a half in circumference. They are called | 

Inches, or Iflands, becauſe they have the Tay on, the caſt, 

and on the other ſides, the branches of a canal- which comes 
Vol. XVII. A from 
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from the Almond, and which brings down a large propor. 
tion of that ſmall river to Perth. 
The ſtone barrier at the head of the canal, which divides 
the water of the Almond, was moſt probably. an invention 
and work of the Romans. The name which it bears, is 
Louis-wark; which, according to Shaw's Gaelie Dictionary, 
means water-work. 
There are ſome documents of this canal hevkng been in ex- 

| iſtence before the time of Malcom Canmore ; who, after the 
death of Macbeath, aſcended the throne in 1057. Without 
it, there could have been no ſupply of water for the mills 
which were then at Perth. It till ſupplies the mills, and 
now aJſoithe wells with water, and formerly filled the ditches 
when the town was fortified. 
The Inches are uſed partly for paſturing cattle belonging to 
the inhabitants, and partly for walking and other recreations, 
Alſo, as in the Campus Martius, military men perform their 
exerciſe there. Both the Inches are furniſhed with benches, 
and the ſouth Inch is ſurrounded by an avenue of trees of dit- 
ferent kinds. A poet, or apainter, might find full ſcope in 
either of thoſe Inches, to indulge his particular genius. 
To the weſt the proſpect is bounded, at about a mile's 
diſtance, by what is called the Moor. That part of it which 
belongs to Perth, contains a ſtone. quarry,*and is covered 
with an extenſive wood, which i is 0 great value to the public 
revenue of the town. 
The tide, from the German ocean, flows up the river by 
the ſouth ſide of the Carſe of Gowrie, and reaches, though 
not ſo full, about two miles above Perth. The ſpring or 
high tides bring ſhips, conſiderably above 100 tons burthen, 
cloſe to the ſhores of the town. 
Sir Robert Sibbald, who had carefully traced the Roman 
roads or military ſtreets in this part of the country, deſcribes 
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4 which led to Perth. (Military Ways, p. 16.) One from 
Aberdour and Newbigging, through the town of Kinroſs to 
Perth. A fecond, from the North Ferry, through the town 
of Kinroſs to Perth. A third, from the bridge of Stirling, 
through the town of Dumblane, and the Roman camp at 
Ardoch, to Perth. A fourth, from Abernethy to Perth. - 

At prefent, there are turnpike roads from all quarters ; 
which, together with the conveniency of the bridge, attract 
2 multitude of travellers. | 


$6. A Miſtake to be refiified in former Hiſtories. 

Hector Boethius, or Boece, a native of Dundee, and Prin- 
cipal of the King's College of old Aberdeen, began, as he 
himſelf tells us, to write a hiſtory of Scotland in 1525, and 
fniſhed it in April, 1526. It was printed at Paris, in 1526, 
by Jodocus Badius, who complimented him in” ſome Latin 
verſes, on his having transferred into his hiſtory, in the be- 
half of the Scots, © the grace, and milky eloquence of _ 


„ Livy.” 


Boece's hiſtory was held, for a time,, in great reputation. 


It was cloſely followed by Buchanan and others. But how 


he has amplified, with fabulous circumflances, many of the 
events mentioned in Fordun's Chronicle, which was evident- 
ly his text book, has been illuſtrated, with-a peculiar degree 
of ſpirit, by the late Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, in 
his ““ Annals of Scotland,” and in ſome of his ſmaller pieces. 
At preſent, no credit is given to Boece, but in ſo far as his 
aſſertions are ſupported by better teſtimony. 

Among his other amplifications of what Fordun has relat- 
ed, is his tragical ſtory of the deſolation of Perth by water, 
in the year 1210, (Lib. 13. Fol. 288. firſt edition.) | 

It would be tedious to quote the whole paſſage, which is a 


pretty long one. What. find moſt fault with in it, is his aſ- 


3 R 2 ſertion 
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ſertion, that Perth is not the ancient Bertha, but a new city (prin! 
built in another place by King William, after Bertha ha Pert! 
been deſtroyed : though he grants that the Burrow. privileg paſt 
of the old city was transferred to the new. 


Fordun wrote his hiſtory long before the time of Boece 
Major's hiſtory was printed in 1521. Both theſe authors re 
late, that an inundation happened at Perth, in 1210. But 
their relations of it were very different from that which wa 
afterwards given by Boece. 
The following account of it comprehends all the particular 
mentioned by Fordun and Major. 
« In the year 1210, and, as ſome would have it, about the 
« time of the feaſt of St Michael, there happened ſuch 
great fall of rain, as made the brooks and rivers exceec 


« their uſual] channels, and carry off much of the harveſt ' 
crop from the fields. Do 
« The water of Tay, with the water of Almond, being to 


« ſwelled by che increaſing rain, and by a ſpring tide fror 
& the ſea, paſſed through a great part of that town, which of 
« old, was called Bertha, now alſo Perth, in Scotland. I 
« conſequence of a mound or rampart giving way, not on!) 
„ ſome houſes, but alſo the large bridge of St John, with an 
« ancient chapel, were overthrown. 


at Perth, about 2 hours 18 minutes after the moon's ſouthing. 
According to a calculation made by a learned gentleman, e 
5 ſpring 


\ 


% William the King, David Earl of Huntington the King's fn 
© brother, Alexander the King's Son, with ſome of the prin-Wi tc 
ce cipal nobility, went into a boat, and failed quickly out of 
e the town, otherwiſe poſſibly they might have periſhed. t 
« Of the burgeſles, and other perſons of both ſexes, ſome WF v 
« went into boats, and others fled, for ſafety, to the galleries f 
& or balconies which were over their houſes.” | | \ 

I have to add to this deſcription, that it is full ſea or tide t 

| 


of Perth. | | $01 


ring tides, on Monday, October 4th, 1210, happened at 
Perth, 18 minutes paſt 2 in the morning and 42 minutes 
paſt 2 in the afternoon, 

It may be ſatisfactory to give the progreſs of the king, as 
it may be traced in Fordun's hiſtory. In ſummer 1210, the 
king who was then aged and infirm, went to amuſe himſelf 
in the province of Moray, where the place of his birth was. 
In his return, he fell ſick at Kintore, a town in the diſtrict 


of Garioch, and county of Aberdeen. He did not recover 


till September 21ſt, and then was ſo well, as to come to For- 
far; where he remained a little time. From thence he came 
to Perth, being on his way to Stirling, where he was to hold 
2 parliament, or a great council as Fordun calls it, a ſhort 
while after Michaclmaſs. | g 

The uſual reſidence of the king, when at Perth, before the 
Dominican Monaſtery was built, was the old caſtle which 
ſtood on the north ſide of the town, where the ſtreet now is ; 
which for more than 400 years has been called by the name 
of the Caſtle Gavel. i 

It was noticed under a former head, that a large portion of 
the water of the Almond is conveyed by the aqueduct to 
Perth. Even now, fince the ſtreets have been conſiderably 
raiſed, when any inundation happens, the water of that 
ſmaller river, as well as the water of the Tay, may be ſaid 
to flow in great abundance in ſome parts of the town. 

It was to guard the cown againſt dangerous inundations, 
that the ſtreets were raiſed from time to time. Old ſtreets, 
well paved, are found 6, 8, or 10 feet below the preſent ſur- 
face. Subterraneous apartments ſometimes have been diſco- 
vered. Within theſe 12 years, ſome maſons came to what 
they reckoned to have been a ſtable or cow-houſe. They 
could not, with any certainty, diſcera the walls, which pro- 
bably had been originally of turf or clay. But they found 4 
ſtakes, 
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ſtakes, and alſo a manger, wholly and very neatly wrough 
of the twigs of trees; a kind of work which was much prac 
tiſed by the ancient Britons. 

According to the courſe of natural cauſes, the bed of th 
river muſt alſo have been conſiderably raiſed, An old reve 
rend gentleman, who died a few years ago, in a manuſcrip 
hiſtory of his pariſh, in which are ſome high mountains 
wrote as follows : 

„The ſoil waſhed away by the heavy rains is carrie 
« down from the high mountains into the ſtreams and ri 
vers, and by them into the ſea; where it ſubſides, and 
ce gaining on the ſea has made our Carſes of Gowrie, Stir 
« ling, and Falkirk. In proof of which, ſome perſons dig 
« ging for coals in the Carſe of Falkirk, found a complete 
« boat in the clay, 5 fathoms deep; and ſome other perſons 
« digging for a draw-well in Perth, found at 3 fathoms beloy 
« the level of the bottom of the river Tay, tripods or chairs, 


c and ſome other pieces of houſehold furniture.” 4 

Walter Goodall, in his edition of Fordun's Scoti-Chronicon, tefor 
in the year 1759, thought it neceſſary, for the vindication of ng 
the antiquities of Perth, to ſubjoin to the account which For- Any 


dun gives, (vol. i. p. 528.) an annotation from a Latin manu- 45 
ſcript in the College of Edinburgh. Of a part of which the 


men! 
following 1s a tranſlation. Pert 
« The author, viz. Fordun, plainly relates theſe things War: 


% concerning one and the ſame city. But Hector Boece, 
« and George Buchanan his follower, tell a fabulous ſtory 
« of an ancient city Bertha, which from thenceforth was 
entirely deſcrted; and of another, and new city, built in 
another place, by King William, and which was called 
« Perth, from a noble perſon of that name, who contributed 
« his lands to the building of the town.” 


The 


The annotator thus takes away from Boece's ſtory, that 
urt which relates to the change of the name, and ſituation of 
Prac nh. Lord Hailes, in his Annals, ſub anno 1210, takes 
way the other exceptionable part, wherein Boece ſays, an 
nant ſon of the king and many other perſons were drown- 


ugh 


f th 


reve 


ay His Lordſhip had been induced to retain what related to 


ang 
mce, he had put ſome confidence in an aſſertion of Boece, 
tinking it ſcarcely poſſible for Boece to miſtake, or venture 
p write what he knew to be falſe, concerning a town only 


10 miles diſtant from the place of his birth. But his Lord- 
hip did not advert to the diſputes about priority, and other 


rriec 
| ri 
and 
tir 
dig 
lete 


ears after, were keenly agitated, ſometimes not without 
ons 


loodſhed, between the two very ancient towns of Perth and 


lon Dundee. 


= WR ſupport of what the annotator or Fordun has obſerved, 


1, It is certain that the town had the name of Perth, long 
tefore the year 1210. There are many hundreds of charters 
tom about the year 1106, to the year 1210, ſtill extant. 
Any perſon who will take the trouble of looking into theſe 
charters, will find, that whenever there was occaſion to 
mention the town, its name was always written Perth, or 


Pertht, or, by way of contraction, Pert, the ſame as after- 
wards. | | 


on, 
| of 
or- 
u- 


he 


There was no noble perſon who gave his name to Perth; 
but there were ſome perſons who took their ſirname from 
that town. It was a mere local ſirname, as many others 
were, Thus, in ancient, as well as in modern writs, perſons 
ire mentioned of the following firnames, viz. Stirling, Aber- 
deen, Abernethy, Dundee, Kirkaldy, Hawick, Mufſelburgh, 
and many others of the ſame kind, 

2. It 
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de change of Perth. He was pleaſed to inform me, that for 


uch matters; which, in the time of Boece, and near 10 
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2. It is certain, that tenements and ſtreets in Perth are 
deſcribed in charters, prior to the year 1210, the ſame as 
they afterwards were; which would not have been the caſe, 
if the old town had been deſtroyed. 5 


Phil 

I crave the indulgence of producing one inſtance from two To 
charters which belonged to the Abbey of Scone, and which. :. n 
are contained in the old chartulary, preſerved i in the Advo- 3 
cates Library at Edinburgh. They are not very long. I 1. 
ſhail therefore give tranſlations of them, only adding the the 5. 
original words where the tenements and ſtreet are deſcribed, jears, 
2. 

I. «CHARTER of William the KING, to HEN RT Batn, Ml bed! 
| concerning a land in PERTH. 3. 

« William, by the Grace of God, King of Scots, to all . 


good men of his whole Realm, — and Laity, Greet - 7; 
« ing. 3 

« Know all, who are, or ſhall be, me to have given, and 
* conſigned, and by this my preſent charter, to have confirm- 


« ed, to Henry Bald, that land in my Burgh of Perth, which * 

« James the ſon of Simon, and others, my Provoſt of Perth, 

* have delivered to him according to my precept. T 
« To wit, that land which is in the front of the ſtreet, a 

&« which leads from the church of St John Baptiſt, to the caſ- © 


« tle of Perth, on the eaſt fide, oppoſite to the houſe of An- by 
« drew, the ſon of Simon. (Illam ſcilicet, quæ eſt in fronte 
e vici illius, qui tendit de Eccleſia Sancti Johannis Baptiſti, WW « & 
e uſque ad Caſtellum de Pert, ex orientali parte, contra do- « 
„mum Andrez filii Simonis.) 
« To be held to him and his heirs, of me and my heirs, in I « þ 

« fee and heritage, freely, peaceably, fully and honourably- WI « ; 
© Rendering thence yearly to my Chamberlain one poune: of ( 
« pepper at the feaſt of St Michacl. | \ 
| « Witneſſes, 


et- 
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« Witneſſes, Hugh Chancellor; Philip de Valliams my 
Chamberlain; Malcolm Son of Earl Duncan; William de 
Hay; Alexander Sheriff of Stirling; Roger de Mortimer; 
« Philip de Lundin; at Perth, 14th day of April.” 

To aſcertain the year in which this charter was granted, 
it is neceſſary to make the following remarks concerning the 
witneſſes. 

1. Philip de Valliams was made great Chamberlain, about 
the year 1180. But he continued in that othce about 33 
_ 

2. Duncan M Duff, the father of Malcolm Earl of Fife, 
died in 1203. | 

3. William de Hay died before the year 1199. 

4. Hugh Roxburgh, Biſhop of Glaſgow, was made Chan- 
cellor of Scotland in 1189, and died, Ides of July, 1199. 

The above charter to Henry Bald muſt therefore have 
been granted betwixt the years 1189, and 1199. 


Il. «„ CHARTER by Henkxy BALD Goldſmith, to the Monaſ- 
« tery at Scoxx.“ 


“To all, who ſhall ſee or hear theſe letters, Henry Bald, 
© Goldſmith of Perth, wiſhes ſalvation. 


* Know all of you, me to have given and conſigned, and 


© by this my preſent charter, to have confirmed, to God, and 
„to the church of the Holy Trinity, and of St Michael of 
«Scone; and to the abbot and canons ſerving God, and to 
* ſerve him there; in pure and perpetual alms, my two booths, 
* with the gallery placed above them, within the burgh of 
„Perth; in that land, which William, of pious memory, 
King of Scots, granted to me for my homage and ſervice. 


* (Duas bothas meas, cum ſolario ſuperpoſito, in burgo de 
Vol. XVIII. 1 * Pert: 
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« Pert; in terra illa quam Gulielmus, piæ memoriæ, Re 
« 5cotorum, mihi dedit pro homagio et ſervitio meo.) 

4 To wit, theſe two booths which are in the front of th 
« ſtreet, which leads from the church of St John Baptiſt, to 
« wards the caſtle of Perth, on the eaſt fide, oppoſite to thi 
& houſe of Andrew, the ſon of Simon; thoſe two bootks 
% to wit, which are towards the north; (ſcilicet, illas dun 
„ bothas, quz ſunt in fronte vici illius, qui tendit de Ecclef 
Sancti Johannis Baptiſti, verſus Caſtellum de Pert, in ori 
* entali parte, contra domum Andrew filii Simonis; (videli 
« cet, illas duas bothas verſus aquilonem.) | 

* To be held and retained for ever, freely, peaceably, fully 
« and honourably ; rendering thence yearly to the Cham 
“ berlain of our Sovereign Lord, King of Scots, one pound 
of pepper at the feaſt of St Michael, in lieu of all ſervice 
and to the Monks of Cupar yearly, one half ſtone of wa 
« at the purification of the Bleſſed Mary, in name of alms. 

« And that this my donation may be ratified and incontra 
cc yertible, I have confirmed this preſent page by my ſeal 
« And as my ſeal is not authentic, the common ſeal of the 
« Burgh of Perth is, at my defire, appended. 

« Witneſſes, Walter de Newton, and Henry de Abirnitie 
c Knights; Galfrid de Perth, Clerk of our Lord the King 
« Henry his Son; Galfrid Provoſt of Perth; Richard de 
„ Leyceſter ; John, Son of Lenna; David Jape; William de 
« Dunde; James, Son of James Son of Hutred ; Willi 
« Spcr; Richard de Lenna; and many others.” 

The date of this Charter cannot eaſily be aſcertained by the 
names of the witneſſes. William, King of Scots, is men 
tioned as dead. He died, December 4th 1214, and was ſuc 
ceeded by his Son Alexander II. who died July 8th 1249 
It is ranked in the chartulary, among thoſe charters which 


were granted in the reign of Alexander II. It could not be 
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manted very late in that reign; becauſe Henry Bald, and 
andre V the Son of Simon, who were living before the year 
199, were ſtill alive. But Henry Bald, who had become a 
Goldſmith, or Banker as the term anciently implied, ſeems 
o have been old, and preparing for death, by giving two of 
is ſhops in his tenement in Perth, as alms to the Monaſtery. 
Every one who compares theſe two charters, may ſee that 
jo alteration of the town had taken place, in the interval be- 
wixt the year 1199, and probably the middle of the reign of 
Alexander II. 
3. The original charter which King William granted to the 
town of Perth, dated at Stirling, on the Lord's day, October 
jth, and which by the names of the witneſſes, is aſcertained 
tohave been in the year 1210, is ſtill extant. 
A tranſlation has been circulated among ſome of the Bur- 
reſſes, It does not make the ſmalleſt mention of any change 
of the name, or of the ſituation of the town, which it cer- 
ainly would have done, if any ſuch changes had happened. 
The King confirms the privileges which the burgh enjoyed in 
the time of his grandfather King David, who died in 1153, 
ad adds ſome new privileges. 
He was holding his great council, or Parliament at Stirling, 
which Fordun ſays, was to meet ſhortly after Michaelmaſs in 
1210, 'The public writs were dated, as if granted on the 
day of the commencement of the Parliament. The King, 
that he might be enabled to fulfil his treaty with King John 
of England, craved, and obtained a ſubſidy of 16000 merks ; 
o which very large ſum in thoſe days the Barons agreed to 
pay 10,000, and the Burrows 6000, On that occaſion, the 
burrow of Perth ſeems to have been rewarded with 2 a very 
dear and particular charter of privileges. 
4. Still more to confute the ſtory of Boece, there is a char- 
ter by Walter, ſon of Alan, one of the anceſtors of the Lords 
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of Ruthven, to the abbey of Scone. It appears from the 
names of ſome of the witneſſes, that it was granted in or be- 


10 to n 
ſtory 1 


fore the year 1200. In this charter, the ſituation of Perth at Sir 
the time is marked beyond all doubt, by a deſcription of the the 
road which led from Perth to Tibbermuir. evide! 

* I grant,” ſays the above named donor, „ and by this my WM Perch 


„ charter, have confirmed to God, and to the church of the WM futin; 
Holy Trinity, and of St Michael of Scone, and to the ca» WI when 
* nons ſerving God, and to ſerve him there, that whole land Wl wher 
*« which Suane the ſon of Thone my grandfather, gave to Bi 
* them in Tibbermore, according to its marches, viz. From Wl favo 
* the King's well on the ſtreet which comes from Perth, and Wl have 
leads to the foreſaid village.” (Scilicet, a fonte Regis, qui W mile 
eſt ſuper ſtratam quæ venit de Pert, et tendit in villam prz- Wl pen 
fatam.) I 

The King's well, is about 2 miles weſt from Perth, and in WI inc 
the ſtraight road to Tibbermuir. If Perth had then been - Ma 
tuated 2 miles up the river, and on the north of the Almond, MI fir 
the road from it to Tibbermuir would have had a quite dif- nag 
terent direction, a great way to the north and weſt of the 
King's well. 

I regret that I ſhould take up ſo much room in Sir John 
Sinclair's Publication. But juſtice to the town ſeems to re- 
quire it. In almoſt all hiſtorical writings, or books of travels, 
in which Perth is deſcribed, Boece's {tory is retailed, or al- 
luded to; ſo that no real hiſtory of Perth can be given, till 
that fable be exploded. | 

It is ſurpriſing, that during the courſe of 270 years, no 
perion ſeems to have been at ſufficient pains, to examine 
what Boece had ſaid of Perth, by comparing it with authentic 
records; or at lealt, that no perſon who had done ſo, was 
ſuch a warm friend to truth and to the antiquities of Perth, 

as 
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to make public the particulars of the evidence on which the 
tory is confuted. 

Sir Robert Sibbald was much perplexed, in his treatiſe on 
the Roman ports on the ſouth fide of the Tay.” He found 
widence that the Romans had a ſtation, or colonial town at 
Perth. But he had not taken the opportunities of fully con- 
futing what Boece had ſaid. Therefore, he ſuppoſes, that 
when Bertha was deſtroyed, the new town of Perth was built 
where the ruins of the old Roman ſtation were. 

But it would have been better to have had recourſe to his 
om Wl favourite hypotheſis of the winter and ſummer camps; and to 
and have ſuppoſed, that the ſtation in the pariſh of Redgorton, 2 
qui miles above Perth, had been the ſummer camp, and an ap- 
- pendage of the colonial town. 

beg leave juſt to obſerve, that the kingdom was divided 

in into pariſhes, long before the time of King William the Lion. 

- Malcolm Canmore gave, and afterwards his ſucceſſors con- 

ad, firmed, to the abbey of Dumfermling, the church and parſo- 

if- nage tithes of the town and pariſh of Perth. I have ſeen the 

he old chartulary of that abbey. The abbot and Monks conti- 

nued to receive the tithes, and to regulate what concerned the 

in WW church of Perth; but they never had any thing to do with 
= the church and tithes of the pariſh of Redgorton. 


l 97. Boundaries and Extent of the Pariſh. 

I! Excepting a part of the ground welt from the town, where 
| there is an encroachment from the pariſh of Tibbermuir, the 

0 pariſh of Perth bears, in its figure, ſome reſemblance to a 

e ſemi- circle; the river of Tay, on the caſt, forming the dia- 

meter. the length, from ſouth to north, is about 4 mules; 

$ 


and the greateſt breadth, from eaſt to weſt, is about 3 miles. 
The town is fituated nearer to the nortb, than to the other 


extremity of the parilh. 
The 
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The 'Tay ſeparates the pariſh of Perth from the oppoſite 
pariſhes of Scone, Kinnoul, and Kinfauns. On the north, 
it is bounded by the pariſh of Tibbermuir. On the weſt, by 
the pariſhes of Tibbermuir, and Aberdalgie. On the ſouth, 
by the pariſhes of Forteviot, and Dunbarny. And on the | 
ſouth eaſt, by the pariſh of Rynd. 


68. Heritort. 


The heritors in the country part of the pariſh, are the Earl 
of Kinnoul, Lord Gray, Sir Thomas Moncrief, the heirs of 
Oliphant of Bachilton, Mr Marſhall of Hillcairnie, Dr Arnot, 
Colonel Mark Wood, M. P. Mr Anderſon of Blackfriars ; the 
town of Perth, King James VI.'s Hoſpital of Perth; Glover 
Incorporation; Taylor Incorporation; Robertſon and com- 
andy. 

The yearly rent of the lands, in the country part of the pa- 
Tiſh, is reckoned to amount to about L. 6000. 


$ 9. Soil, and Cultivation. 


The ſoil is partly loam, and partly clay. The lands being 
in the neighbourhood of a populous town, and of a port to 
which great quantities of lime are conveyed, are generally ſo 
well cultivated, as to yield rich crops. 


$10. Remarkable Villages. 


The remarkable villages, are the caſtle of Balhouſie, an an- 
cient ſeat of the Earls of Kinnoul. The caſtle of Pittheveleſs, 
an ancient ſeat of the Lords of Oliphant. Feu-houſe, a ſeat 
belonging to Mr Marſhall of Hillcairney. | 

The old caſtle which belonged to Roſs of Craigie, has long 
been demoliſhed ; but in the ſite of it, chere is a pleaſant and 
pretty populous village. The village of Craigie-mill, where a 


great brewerie is cſtabliſhed, is alſo populous. 
An 
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An extenſive bleachfield has long been eſtabliſhed, upon 
the canal from the Almond, at the village of Tulloch, which 
has thereby become conſiderable. Muirton of Balhouſie, is 
the largeſt and moſt populous of any of the villages. 

I forbear to mention the ſuburbs, or the ſtreets and portions 
of land which lie on the outſide of the ancient line of the 
walls of the town. It is difficult in ſorge inſtances to deter- 
mine which of them are not, and which of them are really 
comprehended in the royalty. 

The pariſh of Perth is ſo much occupied, and ſo much 
ſurrounded through a great extent of the country, with en- 
tailed eſtates, that the merchants, who have ſucceeded in 
trade, are diſcouraged from laying out their money in the 
purchaſe of lands. Some of them have been obliged to pur- 
chaſe eſtates at a conſiderable diſtance, 


6 11. Trade. 


In the early times Perth was a place of great trade. Alex- 
ander Necham, an Engliſh writer, who read lectures at Paris 
in 1180, was made Abbot of Exeter in 1215, and died in 


1227, takes notice of Perth in the following diſtich, quoted 
in Camden's Britannia, 


« Tranſis ample Tai, per rura, per oppida, per Perth. 
« Regnum ſuſtentant illius urbis opes.” 


Thus Engliſhed in Biſhop Gibſon's Tranſlation of Camden's 
Book, 


Great Tay through Perth, through towns, through country flies, 
« Perth tbe whole Kingdom with her wealth ſupplies.” 


The literal verſion is, „Go on great Tay, through fields, 
* through towns, through Perth. The wealth of that city 
* ſupports the kingdom.” 
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An extenſive commerce was carried on, during many ape 
between Perth and the Netherlands. The merchants of Pert 
viſited in their own ſhips, the Hanſe towns. And it is a pa 
of the eulogium conferred on Alexander III. who died! 


1286, that he deviſed ſucceſsful meaſures for ſecuring th 


trading ſhips of the nation, “ againſt Pirates, and again 
e being detained on flight pretences in any of the foreign ports 


« In conſequence of the care which he exerciſed about the 


« trade of the kingdom, which for ſome years, during hi 
« minority, had been on the decline; multitudes of ſhip! 
*« ſoon came from diverſe regions, loaded with goods of va 
„ rious kinds, to be exchanged for the commodities of thi 
“ country.” (Fordun, vol. it. p. 130.) 

'The German merchants, or Flemings as they were called 
very early frequented the port of Perth. And not a few in 
duſtrious Germans, who wrought in the woollen and line 
manufaCtories, and in ſtaining of cloth, ſeem to have fixed 
their abode at Perth, and to have been received as burgeſſes 


But King William the Lion, following the example of his 


grandfather King David, put the foreign merchants under:? 
great reſtriftion when they came to Perth with their goods, 


in a charter which he gave to the town, in the year 1210. 


And, in that ſame charter, as a farther diſcouragement, he 
granted to his burgeſſes of Perth, “ that they might have 
their own merchant gild, fullers and weavers excepted.” 
What ſeems to have been the political reaſon of the excep- 
tion of theſe two trades, viz. the apprehenſion of an inunda- 
tion of foreigners, has long ſince ceaſed to exiſt. The ful- 
lers have been admitted members of the Guildry. The wet 
vers have their own incorporation, and the Legiſlature, ſo far 
from being apprehenſive of the conſequences formerly dread- 
ed, has of late years, for the encouragement of manufactures, 


allowed that weavers may exerciſe their trade freely in all 
the 
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he burroughs, though ſuch of them as have been already in- 
orporated, are not obliged to receive any others into their 
kpally conſtituted ſociety, but on certain conditions. 

It is neceſſary, in this Statiſtical Account, to paſs over the 
iferent turns which trade has taken in Perth, and to offer a 
new of what may be conſidered as its preſent ſtate, In this, 
[have been aſliſted by others, and ſhall inſert what I have re- 
ccived from them. 

The Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth nominated 
number of gentlemen, who are members of the ſociety, and 
who are well acquainted with trade, to make a ſtatement of 
the articles comprehended in the diſtrict of the town, the 
cuſtom-houſe, and linen ſtamp- office, which may be called 
the trade of the place. The following report was given in, 
ſubſcribed by Mr John Young, as Chairman of the commit- 


tee, who had taken a great deal of trouble in collecting 


the materials. The report was dated June 1oth, 1794, with a 
note added, which bore that the ſeveral articles were not 
over-rated ; but rather, if thexe was any error, under-rated. 


« Manufatures.—The ſtaple manufacture of Perth is linen; 
and of late, a conſiderable quantity of cotton-cloth. There 
are above 1500 looms employed in the town and ſuburbs; 
which manufacture of linen and cottons, annually, about 
L. 100,000 ſterling value. Beſides this, there is, at leaſt 
L. 120,000 ſterling more in value of linen, purchaſed in the 
Perth market by the dealers. Theſe goods are wove in the 
ſurrounding country, and all paſs through the hands of the 
traders in Perth; ſo that the total of the linen and cotton 
manufactures, amounts to about L. 220,000 ſterling. The 
different fabrics, and the general purpoſes to which they 


are applied, together with their extent, may be arranged as 
follows: 


Vol. XVIII. 37 x. Brown 
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1. Brown and white fine threaded linens, deno- 
minated Si iat, chiefly printed for handker- 
chiefs; with Britannias, Kentings, &c. for 


export trade, may be eſtimated above, 
Theſe atticles Perth has been long famed for 
manufacturing. 

2. Stout Holland ſhectings of various breadths; 
with + and # Holland ſhirting, and a few 
long lawns, aboye, - - 

3. Four-fourths wide brown and white country 

Unen, chiefly uſed for hat- linings, buck- 
rams, &c. Brown Hollands, Heſſians, pack- 
ſheetings, and other coarſe fabrics, manu- 
faCtured in the neighbourhood ; including 
foldiers ſhirtings, with a few coarſe ſkeet- 


ings, and Oſnaburgs purchaſed. - 
4. Five-fourths wide umbrella linens, and linens 
for window blinds, &c. above - 


5. The cotton manufacture was rapidly extend- 
ing ; but met with a ſevere check laſt ſum- 
mer, by a reduction of the value of goods 
manufaQtured, and has not yet recovered 
its former vigour. The ſhock did not affect 
the linen manufaQures. in a ſimilar degree. 


Shawl-cloths, calicoes and muſlins, with a 


very few pulicate handkerchiefs, are pro- 
duced from cotton-yarn, which were eſti- 
mated within bounds, at L. 80,000 ſterling 
per annum, but owing to the late check in 
the market, ſhall only be extended to 
Total amount of the linen and cotton- 
trade, which the committee are confident 
is under- rated. — © 


L. 120,000, 


12,000 


20,000 


8,000 


60,000 


— — — 
L. 220,000 
Printing 
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Printing Works. —There are 3 printing - works in this neigh- 
Jurhood, ſome of them only lately eſtabliſhed, carried on 
yy companies refiding in Perth, viz. 

Ruthven print-field, in the barony of Huntingtower, upon 
he property of the Duke of Athole, carried on by Young, 
Roſs, Richardſon, and Caw. 

Cromwell-park, eſtabliſhed on the grounds of Thomas 
Graham, Eſq. of Balgowan, Member of Parliament for the 
county of Perth, under the firm of Meliſs and Co. 

And Tulloch print-field in the vicinity, on the property of 
the Earl of Kinnoul, carried on by Sandeman Lindſay, and 
Co, | | 
Theſe works at preſent may be eſtimated to do buſineſs, at 
leaſt to the extent of L. 80,000 ſterling per annum, and on 
the increaſe, being moſtly new eſtabliſhments: 

The produce of theſe works, is ſhipped at Perth, chiefly 
for the London market. 'The printers here have a full com- 
mand of the article of Sileſia linen for handkerchief printing, 
being the ſtaple manufacture of the town and neighbourhood z 
they likewiſe ſupply part of the country demand, in England 
and Scotland. 


Cotton» Works. —At Stanly, there is a conſiderable cotton- 
mill for ſpinning twiſt, by water, the firſt that was eſta- 
bliſhed in the neighbourhood ; in which Sir Richard Ark - 
wright intereſted himſelf much in the outſet, George Demp- 
ter, Eſq. and company. The proprietors have lately built 
another mill, which will probably be employed ſoon in ſpin- 
ning linen: yarn by water. | 

There is alſo a cotton-work for ſpinning twiſt, by wa- 
ter, at Cromwell-park, under the firm of Wright, Meliſs, 
and company; and a ſmaller one at Stormont bleach-ficld, 
belonging to Thomas and John Barland. The operation of 
| 212 | all 
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all thefe will produce above L. 30,000 ſterling annually, and 
they are on the increaſe, being new eſtabliſhments. 

There is cotton ſpun in the town, and at Luncarty bleach. 
field, by water, for wefts and other purpoſes, ſuch as the 
manufacture of ſtockings, & c. to the extent of L. 5000 ſter, 
per annum, only lately begun. 


Bleachfields.—There are 4 public bleachhelds in this neigh. 
bourhood, that whiten cloth for the country round, and for 
the manufacturers in the principal towns of Scotland, and e- 
ven ſome of them have quantities of cloth from England to 
bleach. | 

At Luncarty bleachfield, they whiten annually on an aye- 
rage, 600,000 yards of linen, ds of which may be called low 
priced linens, with diaper and table linens, from Dumfermline, 
Edinburgh, Perth, &c.; and the other third conſiſts of fine 
linens and ſheetings. This work is carried on by Sandeman, 
Turnbull, and Co. and is on the ground of Thomas Graham, 
Eſq. of Balgowan. The ſame company have another bleach- 
field at Tulloch, where they whiten about 300,000 yards an- 
nually of linen for the public. They are chiefly low priced 
linens. | 
At Huntingtower bleach-field, (upon the Duke of Athole's 
eſtate,) carried on by Richardſon and Co. Thomas Young 
manager, there are fully 600,000 yards of linen bleached 
annually, about 34s of which, are low priced goods, the 
other third conſiſts of diaper and fine goods. 

At Stormont bleach · field, carried on by Thomas and John 
Barland, on the ground of the Earl of Mansfield, they whi- 
ten to the extent of 450,000 yards annually ; 4ds Sileſſas, 
Britannias, ſhirtings, &c. and the other third Diaper and 
fine goods. 
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At both Luncarty and Huntingtower, there is ſometimes 
in the throng of the ſeaſon, above 60 Scots acres at each work 
cwyered with linens. 


ſter Leather Manifacture. The manufacture of ſhoes and boots 
is carried on here with great nicety, to the extent of at leaſt 
L. 8000 per annum, chiefly ſhipped for the London market, 
igh- They prepare at the tan- works, from 4 to 5000 hides, and 
| for] about 500 dozen calf ſkins annually; and do buſineſs in tan- 
de-: ning to the extent of L. 10,000 ſterling yearly. 


Paper Mills. —There are 3 mills for the manufacture of 
aye . paper in this neighbourhood, which contain at preſenc 6 
lowW vatts; but are conſtructed, ſo as to admit of 9. 
ine, Theſe mills produce at preſent, from 9 to io, ooo reams of 
fine writing and printing paper; and from 7 to 8000 blue; car- 
1an, ridge, brown, grey, and other packing papers, value above 
am, WW L. 8000 ſterling per annum; and increaſing in value in pro- 
ich- portion to the quantity of fine paper manufactured. This 
an- manufactory, though only lately taken up by Moriſon and 
cel Lindſay of this town, is allowed to produce uncommonly fine 

writing paper, which is chiefly ſent to the London market. 


ng Lintſeed Oil. —The cruſhing of lintſeed into oil, has been a 
cd WF trade in this town and neighbourhood for many years paſt; 
the but it is now on the decline: the firſt mill erected in Scot- 
land for the above purpoſe, was at Huntingtower about 2 
miles from this town. 


Salmon Fiſhings. — The ſalmon fiſhery on the Tay is very 
extenſive; and the rent conſiderably increaſed of late. It 
may be ſtated at L. 000 ſterling per annum; of which the 
community of Perth draws above L. too ſterling of rent. 
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The fiſhing begins on the 11th of December, and is given yp 
on the 26th of Auguſt. 

The ſpring and part of the ſummer fiſh go freſh, packed in 
ice, to the London market; and when plentiful in warm wea. 
ther, they are pickled for the ſame market. No town in Scot- 
land is better appointed for intercourſe with London than 
Perth, as every 4 days, at leaſt during the fiſhing ſeaſon, 1 
ſmack ſails, and in general, makes the paſſage up within the 
week, if the weather be any way favourable ;z and the paſſage 
to London has often been performed within 60 hours ; the 
veſſels return with porter, cheeſe, groceries, and other goods, 
for the conſumpt of the town, and ſupply of an extenſive 


riſing country. There are 7 veſlels conſtantly employed in 
the trade, 


Mills. —The mills belonging to the community or burrough 
of Perth, are rented by Ramſay, Whittel and Co. at about 
L. 800 ſterling per annum. 

The leading article they manufacture is wheat into flour; 
about two thirds of which may be ſuppoſed on their own ac- 
count, for the ſupply of the town and neighbourhood ; be- 
ſides, quantities are occaſionally ſhipped to the different 
towns of Scotland, The other third may be ſtated as manu- 
factured at theſe mills by the bakers in town, for which they 
pay multure to the company at a fixed rate, agreeable to the 
old charter of the burrougha The quantity ground may be 
eſtimated upon an average, at 60 bolls per day. They alſo 
grind at theſe town mills, malt, bear, oats, and peaſe ; and 
manufacture barley to a conſiderable amount. But the article 
of malt is greatly diminiſhed ſince the late Act of Parliament, 
which prohibited the working of the ſmall ills in this diſtrict, 


the line being fixed to the northward of Perth. 
| 7 5 | This 
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This company likewiſe rent from Lord Kinnoul the Bal- 
toufie flour and meal mill adjacent, where they alſo manu- 
ature conſiderable quantities of flour and oat- meal. 

The flour mill of Pitcairn in this neighbourhood, pariſh of 
Redgorton, the property of Lord Methven, is employed by 
Mr James Ray, the granaries of which are likewiſe in Perth ; 
it is ſuppoſed to manufacture at leaſt 5000 bolls of wheat into 
four at an average annually, which is moſtly conſumed in 
Perth and its neighbourhood, 


Fereign Trad:.— The exports from this to foreign parts are 
b very inconſiderable, as not to merit any ſtatement. 

The imports from foreign countries, may be computed 
tboye L. 30, ooo ſterling per annum, of which above L. ooo 
nalue may be reckoned for flax and flax-feed. There are con- 
derable quantities of wood, iron, and wine imported, and 
occafionally fome grain. 

The following ſtatement from the cuſtom-houſe books, 
for an average of 5 years, will ſhew the flax and lint-ſced 
trade. 

Imported from 19th October 1783, to roth October 1788. 
day a quantity which leaves an average importation for each 
jear of 


48 Tons of flax from Holland. 
23 Do from other ports. 
71 Tons of flax, and 1177 hhds. of lintſeed. 


it an average of 5 years, from 10th October 1788, to toth 
0Aober 1793, there were annually imported, 


63 Tons of flax from Holland, 
15 Do. from other ports. 
78 Tons of flax, and 1671 hhds. of lintſecd. 
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Coaſting Trade It appears, that there were 209 veſſels 
cleared out in the year 1781, and in the year 1791, there 
were 319 veſſols. 


Arrivals of Coaflers Inward: ; 


In 1781 
And in 1791 


518 veſſels. 
887 Do. 


the difference of which chiefly ariſes by arrivals of veſſels with 
lime-ſtone, of which in 


1781 there were only 88 veſſels, 
And in 1791 there were no leſs than 360 do. 


which ſhews the increaſing improvements in agriculture.” 

I was likewiſe favoured with the following particulars, re- 
ating to the glover incerporation and their trade, in a letter 
from Mr Robert Gray, plover in n dated November 
27th 1794. 

« The ſkinners and glovers are one incorporation. There are 
about 70 freemen members of it; not all operative indeed; 
any thing conſiderable in the buſineſs, is in a few hands. 
Excepting the Guildry, they are poſſeſſed of a larger fund 
tor their poor, than any other incorporation in Perth. 

This incorporation has a very convenient ſkinner-work, 
and dreſs about 30,000 ſheep and ſlaughtered lamb-(kins 
yearly. More than 20,000 of thefe, are of the ſheep and 
Jambs killed in the town. The reſt are from the nerghbour- 
jag country, and from the Highlands. Moſt of them are 
{ent ta the London market, and are much eſteemed for 
their cleanneſs from greaſe, and for their fineneſs of grain. 

There are beſides theſe, a good many ſmall and flink kid, 
and mert lamb-ſkins dreſſed here, which are got from the 
north-weſt of Scotland. But kids having become ſcarce from 
the breed of goats not being eneouraged in the Highlands, on 

1 | account 
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xecount of the plantations, they have of late been in part ſup- 


plied with Italian kid, and lamb ſkins for their glove manu- 


factory; and they have a plentiful ſupply of mort lamb-ſking 
for that purpoſe, from the ſouth of Scotland ; arid parti« 
cularly from the country bordering on the river Tweed. 

The glovers here have been long famous for making good 
gloves. The quantity manufactured yearly, is from 2 to 
3000 dozen of pairs, and are chiefly for home conſumption.” 

I have have alſo been favoured by Mr James Morifon, with 
the following account of the book-trade carried on by him 
and his brother. He ſays, in a letter dated June 10th 1794, 
«Since January laſt, we have printed about 14, ooo volumes. 
go that you may ſafely ſtate, that except Edinburgh and 
* Glaſgow, Perth is the only town in Scotland where books 
"arc printed to any extent; and that there are generally 
from 20 to 30,000 volumes printed here annually.” 

Since the above date, the Univerſity of St Andrew's have 
appointed the Moriſons in Perth to be their printers, 


C 12. Manners 


i ſee nothing in the manners of the inhabitants of Perth to 
diſtinguiſh them, in any very great degree, from the manners 
of the inhabitants of ſuch other towns, as are ſaid, in the 
modern ſenſe of the expreſſion, to be in an improved ſtate. 
There are perſons I hope in all places, who deſerve much to 
be commended, and there are others who need a reforma- 
tion, : 

An incteafe of trade brings along with it an increaſe of 
wealth to the merchants, and of days wages to the opera- 
tive people : Its natural conſequence, therefore, is, a mana 
ner of living ſcarcely known in the former times. 

It is too much the caſe with the generality of mankind 
that their piety does not increaſe, in equal proportion to their 

Vol, XVIII. 3 U wealth; 
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wealth; whereas the bounties of the Divine Providence, 
when they are liberally conferred, ought to excite in the 
perſons who receive them, a diſpoſition to make greater and 
more deyout returns of gratitude to God. * 

Some of the public amuſements common in other places, * 
are to be found in Perth. Among theſe, particular notice Pays, 
may be taken of the amuſements of the theatre, Players oc- 555. 
caſionally come to Perth, and ſometimes they remain very 
long. 


It is generally acknowledged, that many of the plays, com- * 
monly acted, have an immeral tendency; and the political won 
conſequence of ſuch a captivating amuſement, frequently moſs 
introduced in a commercial city, cannot be a good one. tage 

It may afford what may be reckoned a piece of curious in- T] 
formation, to relate how plays were regulated in Perth, more hail 
than 200 years ago. It appears from the old records, that a 398 
company of players were in Perth, June 3d, 1589. In obe- UE 
dience to an act of the General Aſſembly, which had been liver 
made in the year 1574—5, they applied to the conſiſtory of ble 


the church for a licence, and ſhewed a copy of the play, 1 
which they propoſed to exhibit. 

The words of the record, ſome of them a little moderniſed, 
are, Perth, June 3d, 1589, The miniſter and elders give 
« licence to play the play, with conditions that no ſwearing, 
© banning, nor one ſcurrility ſhall be ſpoken, which would 
be a ſcandal to our religion which we profeſs, and for an 
&© evil example unto others. Alſo, that nothing ſhall be ad- 
4 ded to what is in the regiſter of the play itſelf. If any one 
« who plays ſhall do in the contrary, he ſhall be warded, and 
& make his public repentance.” That is, he was to be im- 
priſoned, and afterwards to appear in the church to be re- 
buked in the public place of repentance, 


Guthry, 
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Guthry, in his Hiſtory of Scotland, when ſpeaking of a 
company of Engliſh players, who came to Scotland in the 
yer 1599, ſays, © I have great reaſon to think that Shake- 
« ſpear was one of the number.” That actor and writer of 
plays, moſt probably, began his excurſions before the year 
189. If therefore they were Engliſh actors who were at 
Perth that year, he might perhaps be one of them. 

In the record, the miniſter and elders ſpeak of the actors as 
being all of them men. For it was not till ſome time after 
the reſtoration of King Charles II. that women appeared 
upon the ſtage. No doubt, if ſome reſtrictions, ſimilar to 
thoſe in the record were now in uſe, a reformation of the 
ſtage might be expeCted, 

There are no hackney coaches in Perth, but many poſt- 
chaiſes, which are often uſed as ſuch coaches are in the larger 
towns. There are ſome perſons who keep carriages of their 
own; and ſtill a greater number who keep men- ſerxvants in 
livery, as being ſuitable to the tile of living which they are 
able to ſupport. . 

There are great taverns, and a coffee-· room; but there are 
no gaming- houſes that I know of, nor any perſons who ſeem 
to make gaming a trade. The opulent inhabitants live gen- 
teely, and are cautious not to exceed in their expences. In 
the year 1793, when there were many failures in other places, 
there was not one of any conſequence in Perth. It has often 
been noticed, as what is honourable to Perth, that thoſe of 
the better rank, ſet a good example, by giving a regular at- 
tendance in the churches. | 

The craftſmen in Perth, were long diſtinguiſked'by a ſtrict 
regard to religion, and by the remarkable care which they 
took in training up their children, their apprentices, and even 
their journeymen, in good principles and practices. I truſt 
it is ſtill generally the caſe. I have heard, however, from 
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ſome of them, that they do not find it a matter ſo eafy to 
control their young people, as it formerly was. 

I wiſh to ſave myſelf the pain of deſcribing the lamentable 
effects which happen to ſome perſons, from their being too 
ready to leave their loom, or their work-ſhop, to meet in 
companies, or in clubs, in the ale-houſes. This propenſity, 
however, is not peculiar to Perth. It is as much, or perhaps 
more to be complained of in other places, where the effects 
alſo have been more viſible. 


$13. Population, 
The firſt full year's liſt, now extant, of marriages, baptiſms, 
and burials, in Perth, is for the year 1562. The numbers are, 
Marriages 70 
Baptiſm 225 
Burials — 182 


The number of burials, multiplied by 31, makes the num- 
ber of the inhabitants at that time, to have been 5642. 

The number of baptiſms, multiplied by 27, makes the 
number of inhabitants to haye been 6075. 

With regard to the number of marriages, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the manners of the people, till long aſter the te. 
formation of religion, were exceedingly licentious. The Kirk 
Seſſion was abundantly ſevere. Its minutes, now extant, 
commence in May 1577; and it appears, that from that date, 
to October 7th, 1577, which was the day of the annual elec- 
tion of elders and deacons, 24 perſons had been puniſhed 
for having children otherwiſe than by lawſul marriage. And 
from October 7th, 1577, to October 6th, 1 578, there were 
67 ſuch perſons puniſhed, | 

I do not give much credit to the accuracy of the old liſts of 
marriages, baptiſms, and burials. Sometimes there are no 
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erlons mentioned for months, and ſometimes for whole 
eis. I have known many applications made for extracts 
tom the regiſters, kept prior to the laſt 20 years, and often 
chat was ſought for, could not be found, which occaſioned 
rouble and loſs to ſome families. 

For ſome years paſt, a regulation has taken place, which 
us 2 good effect. Not only the eſtabliſhed miniſters, but 
iſo ſome of the diſſenting miniſters, from a regard to the 
ntereſt of familis-, have agreed to require from the parent, 
who preſents a child for baptiſm, a line from the keeper of the 
regiſters, certifying that the birth of the child has been marked. 

Such a regiſter of burials as could be depended upon as to 
accuracy of numbers, only began to be kept February 7th, 
1792. In the following ſtatement, therefore, the number of 
burials can only be given from that period. 

In the report ſent ta Dr Webſter, in the year 1755, the 
number of the inhabitants was reckoned to be 9019. The 
great increaſe of inhabitants ſince that time, will appear from 
the following ſtatement. . 


M arriagerin the Following Years, 


1784 222 
1785 166 
1786 174 
1787— 180 
1788 104 
1789 160 
1790 162 
1791 176 

792 178 
1793 150 
1794 —— 166 
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It is to be remarked, that many of the boys. who come 
apprentices from diffexent parts of the ceuntry, leave (| 
town as ſoon as they have learned theis trade, 

Alfo many other young men, whoſe parents are reſiding iy 
the town, go to ſeek their fortune elſewhere in the kingdom 
or in foreign parts. The ſemales in general remain, and ther; 
are always more unmarried women than batchelors, 


Baptiſms im the Following Y. rs, 
Males. Females. Total. 
1784 241 171 412 
1785 226 238 464 
1786 269. 207 486 
1787 279 237 536 
1788 292 238 530 
7789 287 227 514 
1790 281 258 539 
1791 305 264 569 
1792 301 273 574 
1793 297 274 571 
1794 253 269 522 


For the reaſon mentioned in the laſt remark J made upon 
the marriages, I do not think that any accurate calculation of 
the number of inhabitants can be made in multiplying the 
number of baptiſms by 27. 


Burials in the Following Years. 


From the 7th of February, to the end of December, 1792, 
died 103 men; 112 women; 173 boys; 174 girls; 28 {ti 
born. Total 590. 

In the year 1793, died 114 men; 152 women; 181 boys; 
147 girls; 47 ſtill born. Total 641. 

| n 
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In the year 1794, died 94 men; 141 women; 129 boys; 
11 girls; 34 ſtill born. Total 519. 

1 reckon the burials in the year 1793,. to be the average 
umber. Therefore, 641, multiply by 31z, makes the num- 
ter of inhabitants in the town and parith of Perth, to be 
19,871 3 which falls ſhort of the calculation made of the 
zumber of inhabitants made in Dundee, 41 39. 

Formerly, while the town was ſurrounded with high walls 
nd towers, and water trenches, the air of it might not be 
ry healthful. But it has now for many years been laid 
quite open. There are new ſtreets boch to the north and 
futh, by which a free air circulates through the town, 

There are no diſeaſes peculiar to the pariſh of Perth; and 
he town enjoys this ſingularity, that none of its inhabitants 
xe ſeized with the ague, of which the natural cauſe may be, 
that the town is well ſheltered from the eaſt wind by the op- 
poſite hill of Kinnoul. 

I am informed that the aged rector of the grammar ſchool, 
Mr Alexander Watſon, who has for ſome years retired from 
buſineſs, has frequently ſaid, that during the 40 years in 
which he taught the ſchool, there were ſome of the ſcho- 
larz who died by accidents, but only two by diſeaſe. 


on 

of $14. Poor. 

he The poor are very numerous. Some of the heritors main- 
hin any who may be upon their eſtates. The great reſort 
of the poor, from all parts of the country, is to Perth. Some 
of them make a ſhift, perhaps for 3 years, to maintain them- 

2 eres, and then when they fall into diſtreſs, or their cart 

i WM borſes die by which they gained their daily bread, they apply 
o the public for relief. 

5 The inhabitants in genegal, are charitably diſpoſed. Be- 

des 
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ſides what they give in private to diſtreſſed perſons or familie 
they often make large voluntary contributions. 

The permanent funds for the maintainance of the poo 
are what is given by the Guildrey ; by the ſeveral incorpor 
tions; by the friendly ſocieties, which are now on a ſure 
footing than formerly; by the hoſpital, the yearly revenue o 
which, is about L. 320, by the Eſtabliſhed Kirk Seſſion, thi 


yearly funds of which, chiefly ariſing from what is collecte P * 
at the doors of the churches, amount to about L. 300. my 

The different kinds of the diſſenters, eſpecially the inde pho | 
pendants, do much for their own poor. And the Magiſtrate IT 
yearly aſſeſs the inhabitants to the amount of about L. 300 . 


which, however, is not ſufficient to maintain the begging ; 
poor, as many of them are ſtill to be ſeen in the ſtreets, aud 8 
at the doors of houſes. 

Provoſt Alexander Simpſon, in the year 1778, mortified 
L. 100 to the 2 Eſtabliſhed Miniſters and their aſſiſtant, on 
condition that the yearly intereſt of it ſhould by them be dif. 
tributed to poor perſons. And in the year 1780, Mrs Smythe 
of London, mortified L. 100 to the two Eſtabliſhed Mini{- 
ters, for charitable. purpoſes, the yearly intereſt of which 
they diſtribute to the poor. 


$15. Civil Hiſtery. 

It is not my intention in this Statiftical Account, to enter 
into the particulars of the civil hiſtory of Perth, I refer to all 
the hiſtories of Scotland which have been publiſhed, in which 
many occurrences relating to Perth, are taken notice of. It 
was long reckoned the capital city of Scotland, and now holds 
priority next to Edinburgh. In ſeveral of the public writs, 
eſpecially in the time of King James VI. it is called the city 
of Perth, and {till bears the title. 
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The Parliament houſe at Perth ſtill remains, and is con- 
rected, as well as it poſſibly could, into dwelling houſes. 
ſhere remain alſo the ancient houſes of many of the nobility ; 
which are now, in a mauner, alſo moderniſed ; ſuch as the 
houſes of the Biſhop of Dunkeld, Earl of Errol, and Earl of 
Athole. The Earl of Gowrie's houſe, which was originally 
built by the Counteſs of Huntly, about the year 15 20, remains: 
but is not likely to remain much longer. In the year 1746, it 4 
was given by the magiſtrates to William Duke of Cumberland, 9 
who ſold it to government for the purpoſe of containing bar- | 
ncks for a company of artillery. It is now, I am told, to be 
immediately taken down; and new barracks are to be erected 11 
fit to contain not only a company of artillery, but alſo a full b j 
regiment of foot. . | 
The citadel, which Oliver Cromwell built in the ſouth 42 
fed Inch, was demoliſhed after the Reſtoration. Very ſoon there ö 
will not remain the ſmalleſt veſtige of the entrenchments. 
al. The laſt of the large towers upon the town wall, called the 
ne Spey tower, was taken down about 30 years ago. There is 
jet a ſmall round tower on a remaining part of the wall, 
ich which is called the Monk's tower, and where probably the 
Monks who had been diſorderly, were ſometimes confined, in | 
order to do pennance. In the laſt century, the Earl of Kin- / 
noul who was chancellor of Scotland, and poſſeſſed Gowrie's 
houſe and garden, built the uppermoſt room of this tower, to 1 1 
be a ſummer houſe. | 1 9 


The revenue of the town is conſiderable, and well manag- 
ed. The people are ambitious of ſecuring their money in the 
funds of the public revenue, which may ſometimes tempt the 
managers to contract more debt in the execution of their | 
ſchemes, than they might otherwiſe do. Nearly about one 4 


half of the members of the town council are deputed by the 
trades. 
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The late Earl of Kinnoul exerted himſelf in obtaining a 


ich 
new bridge to be erected over the Tay, in 1766. Beſides o- 
what was given by individuals, and by different ſocieties in .. 


the town, L. 2000 was given from the public revenue. The 
magiſtrates have agreed to join with the county in erecting a 
bridewell ; but the execution of this ſcheme is neceſſarily de. 
layed till the times ſhall be more peaceable. 


916. Eccleſiaſtical State. 


The pariſh church of Perth is a large and ancient building, 
end bears a reſemblance to the form of a croſs. It is now 
divided into what are called the eaſt, middle, and weſt 
churches. The eaſt church is the moſt modern part of the 
building. It contains what was formerly called the choir, 
and was built about the year 1400, after the old choir had 
been taken down. It is in the beſt ſtile of Gothic architec- 
ture, and was lately ſurniſhed, in a very elegant manner, 
with ſeats and galleries. 

The parifh church, which had been dedicated to St John 
Baptiſt, the manſe which belonged to it, and another houſe 
in Perth, with the whole tithes of the pariſh, were given by 
Malcolm Canmore, and confirmed by his ſons Alexander J. 
and David I. to the abbey of Dumfermling. The abbot and 
Monks received the reCtory tithes, and employed a vicar to 
officiate at Perth. 

At the reformation of religion, the property of the abbeys, 
and of other ſuch religious houſes, reverted to the crown. 

King James VI. in 1589, at the time of his marriage with 
Ann of Denmark; conferred on her the lands and other pro- 
perty of the abbey of Dumfermling, This deed was confirm- 
ed by ACts of Parliament, in 1593; but it was enacted that 
ſhe ſhould allow for the officiating clergy, and for ſome other 


purpoſes ſpecified, one third of the benefices of thoſe churches 
which 
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rhich had belonged to the abbey. Her tackſman of the 
ithes of Perth, was John Roſs, laird of Craigie. He paid a 
hird part for the purpoſes enacted, and tranſmitted the over- 
us to the Queen's Majeſty, The Queen, however, ſoon 
iter the year 1600, gave up her right to the tithes of Perth, 
and the town council became patrons of the pariſh. 

From the year 1560, to the year 1595, there. was only 
one miniſter in Perth. From 1595 to 1716, there were 
always two miniſters, and only one parochial church, In 
the year 1716, the weſt part of the building, which had 


= been ſeparated from the reſt, by a partition wall, was ordered 
Fe to be ſeated, and a third miniſter was called by the magi- 
a ſtrates. 
= The town continued from that time to have 3 miniſters, 
ad 8 1 Rh 
- till the year 1740; in which year, one of the 3 miniſters, 
" was along with ſome other brethren depoſed by the Gene- 
; ral Aſſembly, for following what were denominated diviſive 
* courſes. The reſolution of paſſing ſuch a ſentence had been 
10 carried by the caſting vote of the Moderator of the Aſſembly. 
5 The brethren who had been depoſed, though they were not 
[ allowed to preach in the parochial churches, did not ceaſe 
4 from the exerciſe of their miniſtry, but began what is called 


the party of Seceders in Scotland, and very ſoon went farther 
in their oppoſition to the church, than they at firſt intended. 
The depoſed miniſter in Perth, was much beloved by the 


ſelves to him, and left the eſtabliſhed church, ſo that the 
town council thought there was no longer any need of a third 
miniſter, | 

The population of the town, however, continued to in- 
creaſe. In 1771, the choir of the old building was converted 
into a ſeparate church, and an ordained aſſiſtant was provid- 
ed for the two miniſters. But the remedy was not ſufficient, 
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as there was but a ſmall part of the area of the choir which 
had not before been occupied with ſeats. 
It could not be expected that the public funds of the town 
were to keep pace with the increaſe of inhabitants, ſo as to 
afford the number of churches neceſſary. Attempts were 
made from time to time, to obtain a chapel of eaſe, the reme. 
dy uſual in other towns ; but they did not ſucceed. Only in 
the year 1788, a chapel was built by ſubſcription for the WM mon 
Highlanders in Perth, and a miniſter provided who ſhould 4. 


preach to them in the Gaelic Language. enter! 
The following is a liſt of the ſeveral churches and religious Fo 
congregations in Perth. | niſte 


The people of the eſtabliſhed church, who are above two the 
thirds of the inhabitants, have 3 churches, which altogether W Bur; 
contain about 2300 perſons. They have 2 miniſters, and an WM ke | 
ordained aſſiſtant. The town council alſo have provided an W Frei 
aſſiſtant for the ſenior miniſter. 6 

The reCtory tithes uſually paid, are divided betwixt the | 
2 miniſters. Each of them has yearly from the heritors, 80 
bolls oat-meal, and 70 bolls barley ; alſo of vicarage tithes, 
L. 3:14:55. The town council pay yearly, out of the ſeat 
rents, to each of the 2 miniſters, L. 21: 5:64; and have 
lately added, during their pleaſure, L. 20 more. The town 
council pay yearly, to the ordained aſſiſtant L. 100; and 
during their pleaſure to the aſſiſtant of the ſenior miniſter, 
L. 50 yearly. 

The Gaelic chapel has one miniſter, whoſe yearly ſtipend 
is L. 50, out of tlie ſeat rents of the chapel. 

There is a new chapel in Paul's ſtreet, which contains 
about 1000 people, who do not reckon themſelves diſſen- 
ters, but wiſh their chapel ſhould be received as a chapel of 
eaſe to the eſtabliſhed church. They have agreed to give to 
a miniſter who ſhall preach to them, L. 100 yearly. | 
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The diſſenters of different kinds, are as follows: 

1. A ſmall congregation of the old Scots Epiſcopals, which 
has one miniſter. 

2. An Engliſh Epiſcopal chapel, which has one miniſter. 
Geyeral families from the country attend this chapel. 

3. A ſmall ſociety of Cameronians, who affect to be called 
the old Scots Preſbyterians. They have no miniſter reſident 
among them. 

4. A ſmall ſociety of Anabaptiſts. The principles they 
entertain here, are not very well known. 

5. A congregation of Burgher Seceders, which has 2 mi- 
niſters. The people who attend, are chiefly inhabitants of 
the town. It ought to be obſerved, in juſtice to the ſenior 
Burgher miniſter, that as a brave old man and a chriſtian, 
ke has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in oppoſing the introduction of 
French principles. 

6. A congregation of Antiburgher Seceders, which has 2 
miniſters. Many of the people, who attend in this congrega- 
tion, come from the neighbouring pariſhes. 

7. A congregation of what are called Relief people, which 
has 1 miniſter. Many of the people who attend in this con- 
gregation, are ſaid to come from the neighbouring pariſhes. 
A diſguſt having ariſen among ſome perſons in Perth, about 
the year 1786, on their having been refuſed a chapel of eaſe 
for their accomodation, they applied to the preſbytery of Re- 
lief, and a church was immediately built, and ſoon filled 
with people. 

8. A ſmall ſociety of Balchriſty people, who are a ſpecies 
of Independants. | | 

9. A pretty large church of that kind of Independants, who 
commonly are called Glaſlites, or Sandemonians. 'They are 
not like the Engliſh independants ia the time of Oliver Crom- 
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well, but upon chriſtian principles, are loyal and peaceable 
ſubjects. | 

A gentleman in Dundee, ſome years ago, wrote to his cor- 
reſpondent in Perth, that if it were agreeable, an Unitarian 
miniſter, who was then reſiding in Dundee, would come to 
Perth, to give a ſermon and an explanation of his principles, 
The Perth gentleman very properly replied, there were al- 
ready too many religions in Perth, and he did not wiſh to ſee 
any mores | 

It may feem a matter of ſurpriſe, that the eſtabliſhed 
church at Perth, ſhould maintain its ground among ſo many 
diſſenters. I am told there is not a vacant ſeat to be let in the 
3 churches; except, perhaps, ſome uſeleſs ſeats in the back 
part of the galleries. The number of communicants conſide- 
rably exceeds the number of perſons for whom the churches 
are ſeated. And there are, beſides to be provided for, all 
the young perſons, and a great number of others who do not 
communicate. It 1s ſurely therefore of importance, even in a 
political view, that more houſes of worſhip, under the juriſ- 
dition of the church, ſhould be provided. 

I hope the falſe philoſophy, which, for above half a centu- 
Ty, has prevailed much in France, and which was adopted by 
ſome writers in our own country, the effects of which, now 
appear, has made few or no converts in Perth. The people 
in Perth, have been accuſtomed to the evangelical doctrines 
explained in the particular ſtandards of our church, and they 
generally delight in them, as affording them the trueſt happi- 
neſs. It is obſervable, that in as far as the faith of a people 
alters from theſe ſalutary truths, there will enſue all manner 
of licentious conduct. 

I have converſed with ſome, who evidently had been hurt 
by reading the viſionary and irreligious writings of Thomas 


Payne. One of hem told me, he thought no reply had been 
1 made 
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made to theſe writings. When I told him many replies had 
een publiſhed, and in which the ſophiſtries of Payne had 
en detected, he ſaid, he had not money to purchaſe many 
books, but would willingly read theſe replies if he could get 
hem eaſily. If it be the faſhion of the times, or has been 
he practice of ſome perſons, to put into the hands of the 
por people books of a dangerous tendency, ſurely the friends 
o our religion, and of our civil conflitution, ſhould endea- 
your to put into their hands, in as liberal a manner, books of 
z better kind, 


$17. Ancient Religious Houſes. 


I ſhall ſcarcely do any thing more than give a liſt of the 
nonaſteries, churches, and chapels, in the town or ſuburbs, 
id in the pariſh of Perth. There were, 

1. The Dominican or Blackfriars monaſtery, ſounded by 
Alexander II. in 1231. 

2. The Carmelite or Whitefriars monaſtery, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, at Tullilum, which was founded ſome 
lime during the teign of Alexander III. 

3. The Charter houſe, or Carthuſian monaſtery, founded 
in 1429, by King James I. and. his Queen. This King was 
murdered in the Blackfriars monaſtery at Perth, and was in- 
terred in the church of the Carthuſian monaſtery ; where his 
Queen alſo afterwards was interred, and Queen een, 
mother of James V. 

4. The Franciſcan or Grayſriars monaſtery, founded by 

Lord Oliphant, in 1460. 

Beſides, the pariſh church of St John Baptiſt, : and the 
churches which made a part of the buildings of thoſe 4 mo- 


naſteries, there were a number of chapels, ſome of which had 
hoſpitals for the poor and ſick, and ſmall nunneries annexed 


to them, 
I. Our 
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1. Our Lady's chapel which adjoined the old bridge, ang 
was renewed after the former one had been overthrown along 
with the bridge, in the year 1210. 

2. St Laurence chapel, at the caſtle gavel, the property c 
which, was given to the Dominican monaſtery at Perth, by 
King Robert III. in 1405, that the Friars there might pra 
for the foul of his mother Eliſabeth More, „who was reſting 
<« in the church of the predicatory Friars of Perth.” 

3. The chapel of St Ann, mother of the Virgin Mary, f- 
tuated at the ſouth fide of the church-yard. An hoſpital was 
annexed to this chapel. 

4. St James's chapel, adjoining to the fouth ſide of the 
church. | 

5. The ſmall chapel of Allareit or Loretta. 

6. St Paul's chapel. | 

7. St Katharine's chapel, to which was annexed an hoſpi- 
tal for a certain number of old men. 

8. St Magdalen's chapel, with a nunnery annexed, The 
property of it was given to the Carthuſian monaſtery. 

9. The chapel of St Leonard the abbot. It had an hoſpital 
and nunnery annexed. Lady Elizabeth Dunbar, who had 
been privately married to that unfortunate Prince David 
Duke of Rothſay, and whom he was afterwards obliged to 
r-j<&, became prioreſs of this nunnery, in the year 1411. 
The chapel with its pertinents, was afterwards given to the 
Carthuſian monaſtery. 

All thefe churches and chapels were filled with altars co- 


fecrated to various ſaints, and each of the altars had one ofi- 


ciating chaplain, or more, when more than one ſaint wi 
honoured at the ſame altar; and generally, each of these 
chaplains had about L. 10 in the year. 

In the archives of the pariſh church of Perth, are the cha- 
tulary, an accompt-book which the prior kept for ſome y*2r 
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rerious to the Reformation, and 162 writs or charters which 
longed to the Dominican monaſtery ; 20 charters which be- 
bnged to the Carmelites or White friars; 92 charters which 
klonged to the Carthuſians; 207 charters which belonged to 
the chapels and altars. 

The acts and canons of the national councils were depo- 
fred in the Dominican monaſtery at Perth, where theſe 
councils ordinarily aſſembled. But they were carried off or 
&ftroyed at the Reformation. 

It was at Perth that the reformed religion was firſt public- 
fr avowed. Mr John Knox, attended by many of the chief 
pobility of the kingdom, preached a ſermon in the pariſh 
church of Perth, againſt idolatry, Thurſday, May 11th, 15 59. 
After the ſermon, one of the prieſts having given a trifling 
WH provocation, a number of the people broke down all the altars 
5 and images, in the pariſh church, and then proceeded to the 
entire demolition of the monaſteries. No veſtiges of the 
monaſteries and chapels are now to be ſeen. Ever ſince that 
remarkable æra, a weekly ſermon has been preached at 
perth, on the Thurſday forenoon. 

Mr Henry Adamſon, in his metrical hiſtory, ſays, that 
tt all the churches and chapels had lofty ſpires.” The only 
ire now remaining, is that of the pariſh church. However 
receffary it might have been reckoned to deſtroy the cells of 
the monaſteries, their churches, if they had been left ſtand» 
ig, would now have been found very uſctul. 

The records of the reformed church have been better kept 
at Perth, than in moſt other places. Regiſters of the tran- 
actions of the Kirk Seſſion, with ſome few interruptions, 
are extant from the year 1577. The regiſters of the preſby- 
tery of Perth, are extant from the year 1618. And the re- 
diſters of the ſynod of Perth and Stirling, are extant from the 
rear 1638. | 
Ver. XVIII. 3 1 $18, Faricus 
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$18. Various Particulars. 


Having enlarged ſo much on the preceding heads, I my 
be more brief in ſome other articles. 

Perth is the county town where the Sheriff-court meets 
The Lords of Juſticiary hold a court here twice in the year 
when they go on their circuits. The Provoſts were ſheriff 
within the town, fince the time of King Robert III. The 
bear alſo the office of coroner, which office is not much ex- 
erciſed in Scotland. 

The inhabitants of Perth, by a decreet in 1602, enjoy ſome 

»y diſtinguiſhing privileges. One of which is, that they are the 
only perſons, who, in the courſe of trade, are exempted 
from paying what is called, “ the ſhore ſilver at Dundee.” 
The Perth bank has ſubſiſted for many years; and there 
is alſo in Perth a branch of the bank of Scotland. 

The grammar ſchool is in great repute. It has a rector and 


2 inferior maſters. The academy for mathematics, aſtrono- 


my, and the ſeveral parts of education which are proper to 
fit young men for buſineſs, is well attended by ſtudents, even 
from ſome diſtant countries, and is in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
It has a rector, an aſſiſtant, a French maſter, and a drawing 
maſter. | 
A Literary and Antiquarian Society was ſounded at Perth, 
December 16th, 1784. A conſiderable collection has been 
made of books, original eſſays, ancient manuſcripts, coins, 
medals, ſubjects of natural hiitory, and other materials fuit- 
able to the deſign of the inſtitution. But the ſociety has not 
yet publiſhed any volumes of its tranſactions. 
There 1s alſo a general library, which continues to be well 
Jurniſhed with books, chiefly in the line of hiſtory. 
About 200 of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants of the town, 
are*aflociated as Volunteers, to bear a part in the defence of 
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wr conſtitution, and the maintenance of peace and good 
order. 


The town has been much enlarged of late years, and new 


ſireets, in which are exeellent houſes, have been opened 
in all quarters. If the nation ſhould proſper, theſe will pro- 
bably form at laſt a new town, on the ground of the Black- 
friars. 
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NUMBER XX 


PARISH OF KINNOUL, 


(counTY OF PERTH-.) 


By the Reve Mr Lewis DUNBAR. 


N. ame. 


HE name ſcems to have been the ſame in ancient and 
modern times, and is probably of Gaelic origin. Some 
who underſtand the Gaelic language are of opinion, that the 
etymology of the name Kinnoul, in ancient writing Kynnoule, 
is Ceann-Juil, Ceann ſignifies, head or end, in a literal, 
and in a more general acceptation, Principal or Chief: alſo, 
Terminating Point. Jul of which Juil is the genetive caſe, 
ſigniſies a view or proſpect, in alluſion, either to the exten- 
five proſpect which the ſituation of the hill of Kinnoul com- 
mands, or the great diſtance at which t may be ſeen by a 
traveller; or it may refer to the termination, or rather inter- 
ruption of that range of hills called the Sidley hills, riſing to 
the ſouthward of Forfar in Angus, and falling from their 
height, as they ſtretch in a weſterly courſe along the north- 
ern edge of the Carſe of Gowrie, till they riſe again ſuddenly 
in the hill of Kinnoul, which marks the weſtern extremity of 
the Colouade, But the etymology of names is generally mat- 
ter 
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ter of mere conjecture. From this place the title of the 
noble and antient family of Kinnoul derives its origin. 


Situation, &c.— This pariſh is ſituated in the Preſbytery 
and County of Perth, and within the Synod of Perth and 
Stirling. It is of a very irregular form, being interſected in 
different directions, for 3 or 4 miles, by the adjoining pariſhes 
of Scone, St Martin's, and Kinfauns. 

That part of the pariſh which lies adjacent to the church 
and manſe, is beautifully fituated, on the eaſt fide of the river 
Tay, directly oppoſite to Perth, and is between a mile and a 
half and 2 miles ſquare ; bounded on the north and northeaſt, 
by the pariſh of Scone; on the ſoutheaſt and ſouth, by the 
pariſh of Kinfauns; and on the weſt and ſouthweſt, by the 
river Tay. The disjoined diſtricts of the pariſh will be beſt 
known, by examining Stobie's map of Perthſhire, under the 
nd WF names, Inchyra, Balthayock, Murrays-hall, and Balbeiggie. 


ie Soil, Culture, &c.— The ſoil of this pariſh is various. 
e, Near the Tay, in ſome places, it is a ſtrong clay, (particular- 
ly at Inchyra), in ſome light and gravelly, and in others a good 
loam, and ſome part of it has a tilly bottom. Every ſort of 
foil has been greatly improved of late; many fields, which 
formerly were barren and uncultivated, are now, by proper 
culture and management, producing rich crops of all kinds of 
grain. 'The rapid progreſs of improvement here, as in moſt 
parts of the country, within the laſt 20 or 30 years, has 
raiſed the value of land amazingly ; and were ſome of the pre- 
ſent leaſes expired, the rent of ſome farms would be more 
than doubled. The tops of the hills and ſuch grounds as 
were reckoned unfit for cultivation, are now covered with 
thriving plantations; ſo that there is not much waſte ground 
in the pariſh. The art of huſbandry is now too well under- 


ſtood, 
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ſtood, to preſerve the abſurd diſtinction of out-field and in. 
field, which formerly prevailed. On the farms which lie 
near to Perth, no ſtrict rotation of crops has been obſerved; 
having the command of lime and other manure, by an eaſy 
carriage from Perth and Bridge-end, the farmers can keep 
their ground in good heart without it; but it would certainly 
be better, were they to obſerve a regular rotation, as the 


ground would thereby be kept in proper order at a ſmaller 1 
expence; and it would contribute greatly to their advantage, A 


if more attention was paid in cutting down thiſtles, and other 
weeds around their fields, before they ſhed their ſeed. There 
is not much ſummer fallow uſed here; but the end of a fallow 


is in a good meaſure attained by the horſe-hocing of turnip 8 
and potatoes, which, when done with attention, effeQually Wl . n 
deſtroys the annual weeds, and cleans the ground. A great 1 
deal more grain is raiſed in the pariſh, than would ſerve the 

inhabitants; and it is generally of an excellent quality, and | 
brings a good price in the market, The prices of grain vary Vi 
according to circumſtances, and the ftate of the preceding 


crops, The ſeed time commences commonly in March, and 
cloſes with May. Wheat is ſown from the middle of Sep- 
tember, to the end of October. The harveſt generally begins 
about the end of Auguſt, or the beginning of September. Fe 
The preſent medium rent of land, may be about L. 1: 8 per N 
acre; a few acres near to the church of Kinnoul, are let at 
L. 5; others at L. 3: 3 per acre. Such is the value of land in : 
f: 
n 
b 
6 
| 


this neighbourhood, that 5 acres, which pay of feu-duty and 


public burdens, about L. 14 per annum; were ſold about 9 
years ago, for L. 560, The general contents of the pariſh 
are about 2906 Scots acres; of which 2214 are arable and 
paſture lands, a ſmall proportion excepted. The remaining 
692 acres are planted chiefly with Scotch fir; intermixed 


with larixes}*becch, and other foreſt trees. _ quantities 


of 
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of potatoes are planted by ſome farmers, which are ſold, 

when growing, in ſmall lots, to tradeſmen and labourers, in 

perth and Bridge-end, and uſually bring from L. 8, to L. 12 
per acre. Few or no ſheep have been kept in the pariſh, ſince 
the hills were planted, and the practice commenced of laying 
down ſo much ground with clover, and other green crops. 
The Engliſh plough is generally uſed. It is drawn by a pair 
of horſes, and managed by one man without a driver. All 
other implements of huſbandry have of late been greatly im- 
proved. The valued rent of the pariſh, is L. 4775: 18:6, 
Scots. The real rent may be at preſent about L. 3017: 13:6, 
including L. 520 for ſalmon fiſhings. 

A conſiderable part of the pariſh is incloſed with hedges 
of hawthorn, or beech, which makes a fine warm fence, as 
it does not ſhed its leaves in the' winter; ſome part with ſtone 
ſences. 


Air, Climate, and Diſeaſes.— The air is generally pure and 
ſalubrious; although in winter, the hoar froſts are ſometimes 
very ſevere near to the river. The inhabitants are afflicted 
with no peculiar diſeaſes; nor are epidemical infections 
ether common or remarkably fatal. Fevers are rare, and are 
commonly of the flow and nervous kind, and chiefly among 
the lower claſs. Rheumatic and aſthmatic complaints are 
the moſt prevalent, and eſpecially among the aged of the 
poorer ſort, which is probably owing in a great meaſure to 
ſcarcity of fuel, and to cold lodging. The ſamll- pox is the moſt 
fatal diſeaſe among children, as the practice of inoculation has 
not even yet become general; at times too, the meaſles and 
hooping cough carry off many infants, when thoſe diſcaſes 
prevail in the neighbourhood. But the people in general, 
enjoy good health, and many of them hve to old age, though 
there are few inftances among them of remarkable longevity. 
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One man died a few years ago, above 100; and 6 are now 
alive, who are above 80. The ague, which was very com- 
mon about 3o years ago, is now ſcarcely heard of. But in 
places where this diſorder was moſt prevalent, and eſpecially 
in the Carſe of Gowrie, it is obſerved that young people 
are now more liable to conſumptions than formerly. The 
jaundice alſo has of late become a more frequent diſeaſe, 


Rivers, Salmon Fiſhing, &c.— There are no rivers which 
run through this pariſh; the Tay, which waſhes its weſtern 
borders, being rather to be conſidered as its boundary, than 
as making any part of it, excepting in one ſmall ſpot oppoſite 
to the church, where this noble river divides itſelf into 2 
parts, and forms a ſmall iſland ; one half of which is in this 
pariſh, and the other in the pariſh of Perth. That branch of 
the river which is in this pariſh, is called the Willow-gate. 
But that which is next to Perth is the courſe which veſſels of 
burden uſually hold, when going to Perth or Bridge-end; 
but boats and ſmall ſloops often come up the Willow-gate, as 
being a ſhorter paſſage. Veſſels from go to 100 tons burthen, 
can eaſily make the ſhore of Bridge-end in ſpring-tides; and 
when larger veſſels are employed, part of their cargoes are 
taken out (about 2 or 3 miles below Perth) and put into 
boats, which are uſed as lighters, from Perth or Bridge-end. 
It is generally thought, that the Tay diſcharges more freſh 
water into the ſea, than any other river in great Britain, 
The Tay abounds with excellent ſalmon, and fine trouts of 
different kinds, which are highly flavoured, and weigh from 2 to 
6 pounds. The greater part of the ſalmon fiſhings on the Tay, 
are rented by a company in Perth, who employ a vaſt number 
of boats and fiſhermen. They ſeldom expoſe their fiſh to ſale 
in Scotland, excepting at Perth; where the price of ſalmon 
in the ſpring is ſometimes 18, and ſometimes yd per _ 
| al 
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ind in the ſummer months, they are never fold below 5d per 
ib. Since the practice of packing ſalmon in ice has prevailed, 
they are ſent freſh to the London market in ſmacks, during 
the whole fiſhing ſeaſon, which commences on 11th De- 
eember, and cloſes on the 26th of Auguſt following. Two 
arge ice houſes for this purpoſe, were built ſome years ago 
on the north ſide of the church of Kinnoul : all the trouts 
which are caught in the nets, are the property of the fiſher- 
men. The fiſhings belonging to this pariſh are rented at 
L. 520 per annum. A very particular account of this valuable 
branch of trade having been already publiſhed from other 
pariſhes in the neighbourhood, it would bei 1 to extend 
this article farther. 


Nurſery, c. — About the year 1767, a nurſery was be- 
gun in this pariſh, by Mr James Dickſon from Haſſendean- 
burn, near Hawick. He was ſoon after ſucceeded by his 
brother Mr William Dickſon, and his preſent partner Mr 
James Brown, by whom it has been conducted for upwards 
of 20 years, on a very extenſive ſcale, and with that degree 
of ſucceſs, to which their induſtry and taſte are ſo juſtly en- 
titled, This nurſery contains between 30 and 40 acres of 
ground, on the eaſt bank of the Tay, directly oppoſite to 
Perth; for the cultivation of which the number of hands 
varies, according to the exigencies of the ſeaſon ; but at an 
average, more than 40 find conſtant employment. The ſoil 
and expoſure of theſe grounds, are both remarkably fitted for 
rearing plants of ſuch a vigorous and hardy nature, as are 
ſuitable not only to the ſheltered, but to the expoſed ſitua- 
tions, with which the varied face of the country abounds. 
This nurſery contains all. kinds of fruit, and foreſt trees, 
evergreen and flowering ſhrubs, flower roots and plants, 
which are naturalized to the climate. The proprietors have 

r always 
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always been particularly careful in the ſeleQtion and proof of 
the various kinds of fruit-trees, and in conſequence of this, 
the demand has been very extenſive. On the nurſery grounds, 
(ſouth from the church of Kinnoul,) they have lately erected 
a large well conſtructed green-houſe, in which there is not 
only a numerous, but a rich colleQion of exotic-plants. 
And at their ſhop in Perth, they keep a complete aſſortment 
of all kinds of garden, graſs, tree, and flower-ſeeds. Theſe 
various articles, find a ready market, not only in the rich 
adjacent country, but in the more remote parts of Scotland, 
They are even frequently ſent to England and Ireland; for 
which, the many regular opportunities of water-carriage from 
Perth, particularly to London, and other places in ſouth Bri- 
tain, give this nurſery great advantages. The happy effects of 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a branch of trade, are not confined to 
the actual operators, but are conſpicuous on the face of the 
whole ſurrounding country. The plants and trees in our 
gardens and orchards, have been not only increaſed in num- 
ber, but improved in quality. Numerous and extenſive 
plantations have been formed, and are all thriving ſo well, 
that an example productive of ſo much ornament and utility 
to the country, is every year finding many imitators. 


Bridge-end, and Bridge of Perth, —The villa ge of bridge-end, 
derives its name from its ſituation, being placed at * eaſt 
end of the bridge of Perth. 

The old bridge over the Tay, at this place, having been 
carried away by a great flood in the river, in the year 1621, 
the communication between Kinnoul and Perth, was after- 
wards carried on by means of ferry-boats, which were always 
attended with conſiderable inconvenience and expence; and 
frequently with great danger. No fewer than 30 boats, and 


as many boat-men, were employed on this ferry, as it was 
one 
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ane of the moſt frequented paſſes in Scotland. Some of theſe 
hoats were occaſionally employed as lighters, for veſſels in the 
river. In this ſtate, things continued until 1765, when a 
ſubſcription for a new bridge was opened, chiefly by the pa- 
tronage of the late Earl of Kinnoul, to whoſe patriotic exer- 
tions, it is well known, the prefent bridge over the Tay at 
Perth, owed its exiſtence. It was reared under his auſpices; 
he pledged a conſiderable part of his private fortune, to carry 
on the work; and it will remain a laſting monument, to 
the honour of that great and worthy nobleman. The ſub- 
ſcription ſoon amounted to L. 11,298: 17:6, of which 
government furniſhed no leſs a ſum than L. 4000. 

The foundation ſtone was laid on the 13th September 1766, 
by its principal promoter, the Earl of Kinnoul, in preſence of 
the ſheriff-depute of the county, the Provoſt and Magiſtrates 
of Perth, and ſeveral other gentlemen, amidſt the applauſes of 
thouſands of ſpectators. The bridge was compleated, and the 
laſt of the workmen paid off, 13th of November 1771. The 
Earl of Errol's coach was the firſt that paſſed along the bridge, 
in the winter between 1770 and 1771. The plan was drawn 


by Mr Smeaton architect, and the work executed according to 


his orders, by Meſſrs Guyn, Morton, and Jamieſon. The 
bridge conſiſts of 10 arches, one of which is a land arch. The 
clear water way, is 589 feet 9 inches. The extent of all the 
arches, 730.9. The wing walls, 176. So that the total length 
of the bridge, is 906 feet ꝙ inches; and to the credit of the ar- 
chitect and undertakers, it has remained hitherto firm and un- 


ſhaken. The utility of this bridge is not confined to Perth and 


its neighbourhood, but extends to the country at large; as all 
are more or leſs concerned in an eaſy and ſafe communication, 
at ſo centrical a ſituation, between the northern and ſouthern 
parts of Scotlagd. Several attempts were made at different 
periods, to rebuild the bridge at Perth, but ail theſe attempts 
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were deſerted, probably from the want of a proper fund to ren. 
der them effectual. The whole expence of the bridge, was 
L. 26,446: 12 : 3. 

Before the new bridge was built, Bridge-end was a Poor 
paltry village, conſiſting of a few houſes, chiefly for the ac- 
commodation of the boatmen and their families. The houſes 
were low built, ill-lighted, and covered with ſtraw-thatch; 
but of late, a better ſtyle of building has prevailed, and x 


great addition has been made to the village. Within the laſt 2 
7 years, no leſs than 3t new houſes. have been built, which my 
are commodious and well lighted ; which will cheriſh a ſpirit # 
of cleanlineſs, and contribute materially to the health of the Th 
inhabitants. Some of the houſes lately built, are rented at ** 
L. 50, and none of them below L. ꝙ or L. 10 per annum. Ther chi 
are 98 houſes in the village, and the buildings are ſtill going pes 
on; and perhaps the time is not far diſtant, when Bridge- end i om 
will be an extenſive, populous, and reſpectable village. Some Br 
gentlemen of conſiderable landed property reſide in it; and n. 
were ſome ſpirited manufacturers eſtabliſhed there, they er 
would have the beſt opportunity of purchaſing linen yarn and m 
cloth, going to market, from the Carſe of Gowrie, Coupar of 
Angus, and the Stormount, as the turnpike roads from theſe 1 


diſtricts, all meet in Bridge- end. The Earl of Kinnoul, is 
ſuperior of the whole village; and by his Lordſhip's charter, 
for the baronies of Kinnoul and Pitcullen, he is entitled“ to 
hold a weekly market every Thurſday, and 4 free fairs in 
« the year; 1 on the t5th of May; the 2d on the 12th of 
June; the 3d on the 5th of July; and the laſt on the 7th of 
October. By ſaid charter, alſo the village of Bridge-end, 
&« js to be called the burgh of Kinnoul: and the fairs to be 
& held there, or in any other town or place within the rega- 
« lity; with power to erect and build, free ſea-ports, harbours, 
„and ſhores, for receiving ſhips, boats, and other vellels, 

2 « within 


in 
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& within the bounds of the ſaid lands of Kinnoul and Pitcul- 
® len, or any part thereof; with the privilege of paſſage 
« cobles and boats, from the.burgh of Kinnoul, and from 
« the lands of Kinnoul and Pitcullen, or any part thereof 
« upon the water of Tay.” The beautiful villas, built on 
the riſing ground, immediately above Bridge- end, are a con- 
fderable ornament to the place and neighbourhood. 


Population, —The population of this pariſh, is greatly en- 
creaſed within the laſt 8 or 10 years, although ſome ſmall 
crofts have been conjoined, and ſeveral cottage-houſes deſert- 
ed, which ſhould naturally have diminiſhed the, population. 
This increaſe of inhabitants is. not owing to any manufac- 
tures eſtabliſhed in the pariſh, for there are none ; but it is 
chiefly to be aſcribed, to the toll being taken off the bridge of 
Perth; a circumſtance which has induced many tradeſmen and 
others, to purchaſe ground, and build houſes in the village of 
Bridge-end, who would not otherwiſe have thought of it; 
and there is a great probability, that the pariſh will fill in- 
creaſe, as the village of Bridge-end, from its ſituation, pro- 
miſes in time, to become conſiderable. | 


The number. of ſouls according to the return made to Dr 

Webſter, in 1755, was 1163 

In January 1795, the number of ſouls was 1465 
Of Males 749 Females 725 


Of theſe under 10 years of age,—341 
Above 10 and under 20, — 28. 
Above 20 and under 40, —416 
Above 40 and under 60,—323 

Above 69 and under 80, — 95 
Above 


—— 80, —— 6 


Total 1495 | 


© gal : Increaſe 302 
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ſamilie 


Of Preſbyterian diſſenters, of Wheels-wrights. - 


7 2 

various denominations: 190 Carters . 6 W the 
Of Epiſcopalians 18 Sailors 3. Boatmenz 6 
Families of Quakers ; 2 Bakers — R 10 


G ůum . mi ‚ == „ «„ 6 
School maſters — 2 Nurſety men 2 14 
Weavers and their appren= Sadlers - \ 


cites * = 57 Shop-keepers or FAROE 6 
| Mafons 4 218 Coopers - - 2 


Wrights - 18 Boat-carpenters — 2 
Inn-keepers — 16 Barbers - Ke 2 
Shoemakers - 17 Chelſea-penſioners 2 
Taylors 1 15 Dyers 2— 
Smiths * Exciſe-oſſicer I 


Abftrat? for Six Years preceding ui I 79 3, of Bajo and 
Marriages. 


Baptiſms = 431 yearly. 
Marriages for the ſame Number of Years, * 


184 —11 

8512 

9 14 

92 —ä — 21 

93 12 

, 94 13 
Average 137 ay. 


There can no account be given of the number of deaths, | 
as there is no regiſter of burials kept here; nor would it con- 
vey 
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ſey ſatisfactory information, if there were; becauſe many 
families continue to bury here, though they no longer reſide 
in the pariſh 3 while others who do reſide, bury elſewhere. 


A oa © 


10 Church of Kinnoul, Manſe and Stipend. —Sir Robert Erſkine, 

6 lord of Erſkine, and great Chamberlain of Scotland, in the 
reign of David Bruce, gave in pure alms to the monaſtery of 
Cambuſkenneth, the patronage of the church of Kinnoul, 
with ſome lands lying in Strathern. He was proprietor of the 
barony of Kinnoul, in which he was ſucceeded by Sir Nichol 
Erſkine his ſecond ſon, It was uſual for the abbeys or monaſ- 
tries, to retain the reCtory tithes of the churches which were 
zifted to them, and to maintain an officiating vicar out of the 
ſmall tithes ; but this was not the caſe, with reſpe& to the 
church of Kinnoul. The monaſtery always preſented a rector 
or parſon, who, in conſequence, received the rectory tithes, 
or at leaſt, a part of them, as he could agree with the mo- 
naſtery. 

The Patron Saint of the Church of Kinnoul, was St Cons 
ſtantine. | 

January 4th 1518—19, John Watſon, burgeſs of Edin- 
* burgh, ſold to his beloved couſin, Mr James Davidſon, 
* Chaplain of the altar of St Ninian, within the pariſh church 
* of St Conſtantine, the martyr of Kinnoul, a houſe and 
garden in Perth.” 

N. B. Conſtantine III. King of Scotland, became a Monk 
among the Culdees at St Andrews. He is denominated Monk 
and Martyr in the Scottiſh calendar, and his aniverſary was 
celebrated on the 1 1th day of February. | 
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Parſons or Reftors of Kinnoul, before the Reformation. 


g 1. Mr James Boſwille, ſome ſhort time before the year 1 50, 
q EE IFC Was 
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was parſon of Kinnoul, he was a younger ſon of David Boſwille 
of Balmuto, in Fife. | Aub 

2. Mr Walter Drummond, in the year 1500, was Dean of 
Dumblane, Parſon of Kinnoul, Clerk of the Regiſters and 
Council of Scotland. He was ſecond ſon of Sir Malcolm 
Drummond of Cargill, and brother of John, the firſt Lord 
Drummond. In the time of the firſt Viſcount of Strathallan, 
who wrote the hiſtory of the Drummonds, there was a cham- 
ber in the caſtle af Drummond, called from him, ** Walters 
« chamber.” He was the anceſtor of the Drummonds of 
Deanſtown. 
3. Mr John Drummond, was ſon of the ſaid Mr Walter, 
He ſucceeded him in the Deanry of Dumblane, and in the 
parſonage of Kinnoul. By order of his uncle, the firſt Lord 
Drummond, he married, in the year 15 14, in the church of 


Kinnoul, Margaret Tudor, widow of King James IV. to — 
Archibald Douglas, commonly called the great Earl of An- FR 
gus. The daughter of this marriage, was the Counteſs of Ie 
Lennox, mother of Henry Lord Darnly. The Earl of An- 7 
gus, was a grandſon of Lord Drummond. 25 

4. Mr James Heriot, in the year 1519, was rector of Kin- He 
noul, he was at the ſame time, canon of Roſs, and official 16. 
in Lothian, for the Archbiſhop of St Andrews. (on 

N. B. I have not met with, or been informed of any more i | 6 
of the Popiſh parſons of Kinnoul, | 

Parſons after the Reformation. — Mr William Rynd, De. * 
ember 20th, 1560, was appointed by the General Aſſem BW Ki 


bly miniſter of Kinnoul. He was about the ſame time, 
choſen rector of the grammar ſchool of Perth; and continu- 
ed in both offices, till his death, February 2oth, 1610. Ma- 


ny articles of his public conduct are recorded in the Eccle- | 
faſtical Hiſtories of Scotland. | f 
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Mr Ninian Drummond, about 1610, was tranſlated from 
ſome other - pariſh, and admitted miniſter of Kinnoul. He 
was grandſon of the firſt Lord Drummond, and 5th ſon of 
Henry Drummond of Riccarton. His two immediately elder 
brothers were Papiſts, and, , enjoying offices under the Pope, 
reſided in foreign parts. His wife was Margaret Crighton, 
daughter to the laird of Lugtown. His ſecond fon, Mr Ed. 
ward Drummond, having been for ſome years with his Popiſh 
relations in Avignon, and in Rome, was prevailed upon to 
profeſs the Popiſh religion. But he returned to his own 
country in 1628, and in the year thereafter renounced the 
errors of Popery, and became a Proteſtant miniſter. Mr 
Ninian Drummond, was greatly reſpeted in the church. 
He wrote congerning the antiquitics of the houſe of Drum- 
mond, and his book was of uſe to the Lord Viſcount Strath- 
allan, when he wrote his hiſtory of the Drummonds. He 
died at Kinnoul, April 1635, having arrived at a very old 
age. : 
Mr Thomas Halyburton, deſcended from a family in An- 
gus, was ſettled miniſter of Kinaoul, September 16th, 1635. 
He accompanied the Earl of Kinnoul's children to London in 
1639, having obtained, from the preſbytery, leave of ab- 
ſence. He was tranſlated to the church of Errol, February 
1640, and dicd miniſter of Errol, January 1649. 

Mr James Oliphant, was ordained minilter of Kinnoul, 
September 1640. He had ſtudied in the Univerſity of St 
Andrews“. He reſided much in the family of the Earl of 
Kinnoul; but at laſt, promiſed that he would refide more 
conſtantly in his own pariſh. He was ſometimes under pro- 

Vor. XVIII. 4 =; | - ©; Gels, 


* In 1644, ſome of the Iriſh, 5 were ſerving under the Marquiſs of 
Montroſe, roaſted their meat in the pariſh church of Kinnoul, and burut the 


$oru:s or ſeats which belonged to the Commanion Tables. 
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cefs, before the eceleſiaſtical commiſſion, and other courts, 2 
a malignant againſt the ſolemn league and covenant, and ſeems 
indeed to have been all along a well-wiſher to the royal cauſe, 
In 1649, he preached a ſermon, fhewing how unlawful it waz 
for women to pray or to teach in public. But he made uſe 
in this ſermon of ſome reflections ſo ſevere againſt women in 
general, as brought him under ſome cenfure. After the King's 
reſtoration, in 1660, Mr Oliphant, as might well have been 
expected, conformed to Epiſcopacy, and thereby kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of his church, till bis death, in April 1665. 

Mr Thomas Fowler, fon or grandſon of the aged Mr James 
Fowler, miniſter of Kinfauns, was ordained to be miniſter of 
Kinnoul, November 28th, 1665. After the Revolution, in 
1639, he was ordered to leave his church, for not conforming 
to preſbytery. His pariſhioners, however, being greatly at- 
tached to him, he continued for ſome years to evade the exe- 
cution of the fentence. At laſt, in 1697, he was obliged 
wholly to leave his church, and delivered up the kirk box, 
and above 500 merks in money contained therein. 
Mr Andrew Darling, was tranflated from the pariſh of 
Hoddam in the preſbytery of Middlebie, to be minifter of 
Kinnoul, January 19th, 1698. He was a native of the town 
of Galaſhiels, in the county of Selkirk. He had been fent as 
a miſſionary to aſſiſt the preſbytery of Perth, who were then 
very few in number; becauſe many pariſhes had refiſted the 
introduction of Preſbyterian miniſters. His popular talents 
made him of great uſe to the cauſe of preſbytery in his own 
pariſh and neighbourhood. i died at Kinnoul, in 1731, 
or 32. | 

Mr Thomas Ranken ſlicteded bim in March 17335 and 
continued miniſter of Kinnoul, till November 1745; when he 
was tranſlated to Aberdalgie, which was then a much ſmaller 

benoſice 


henefice than Kinnoul, a circumſtance which is not very 
common in tranſlations, 

Mr Patrick Bannerman was tranſlated from St Madoes, 
and admitted miniſter of Kinnoul, 13th November 1746, and 
remained miniſter there till November 1760, when he was 
t in tranſlated to the pariſh of Salton, in the preſbytery of Had- 


19's dington. 


een Mr Patrick Meik was tranſlated from the pariſh of Monei- 


Tl. dy, to Kinnonl, July 29th, 1761, and died there, 18th 
July 1782; and the preſent incumbent was tranſlated from 
nes the pariſh of Dunning, in the preſbytery of Auchterarder, 
of MW and was admitted miniſter of Kinnoul on the 5th Novem- 
in ber 1782. | 
ng The church was rebuilt in 1779. It is a decent and commo- 
at- dious houſe of worſhip; but by much too ſmall for accommo- 
re- dating the pariſhioners. Several families have. been obliged to 
ed take ſeats in the churches of Perth, a circumſtance which dimi- 
IX, niſhes the proviſion for the poor which depends on the weekly 
collections of this pariſh. The church is beautifully ſituated on 
of the banks of the Tay, oppoſite to Perth; upon the north {ide of 
of it, there is an aile, belonging to the family of Kinnoul, and 
on WW which was the burying-place of that noble family, till about 20 
as years ago, when a vault was built for that purpoſe, on the eaſt 
en end of the church of Aberdalgie. In 1635, an elegant monu- 
ne ment was erected on the north wall of the aile, to the memory 
ts of chancellor Hay, the firſt Earl of Kinnoul; in the middle of 


in which, is a ſtatue of his Lordſhip, as large as the life, dreſſed 


l, in his robes as chancellor, and embelliſhed with eſcutcheons, 
and coats of arms. It is a very ſtriking likeneſs of that great 
man, if we can judge from the beſt portraits of him in Dup- 
plin caſfle. There is no inſcription on the monument. 

| The manſe was built in 1735; it has received ſome addition 
. lince, and has been at different times repaired, The ſtipend 
| 4A 2. v7. i 
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is 2 chalders of bear; 2 chalders of meal; half a chalder of 
wheat; and about L. 52 ſterling of money, including the 
Communion Elements. The glebe is about 4 acres and a 
half; there is no allowance for graſs. The ſacrament is dif- 
penſed regularly once a year, at which time, no leſs than be- 
tween yoo and 1000 communicate: a conſiderable number 
of them come from the neighbouring pariſhes. The collec. 
tions on that occaſion amount to about L. 10: 10 ſterling, 
The great number of communicants is chiefly owing to the 
vicinity of Kinnoul to the populous town of Perth. The 
Earl of Kinnoul is patron. An Antiburgher meeting-houſe 
was built about 7 or 8 years ago, on the eaffern extremity of 
this pariſh ; but the people who belong to it have no miniſter. 


School and Peor.— For ſeveral years the parochial ſchool 
has been in a flouriſhing condition. The number of ſcholars 
is much the ſame during the ſummer and winter; and is ſel 
dom under Go, and ſometimes about 80. 
The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary was lately raiſed from 100 to 
200 merks, paid by the heritors; he has a free houſe and 
garden; and as precenter and Seſſion clerk, his ſalary is L. 3 
per annum. The preſent number of ſcholars is 65, of whom 
4 read Latin; 20 read Engliſh; 24 learn writing, and 17 
arithmetic. The ſchool ſees per quarter are, for Engliſh, 15; 
for writing, 1s 6d; ſor arithmetic, 28; and for Latin, 25 6d. 
The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary, together with the ſchool fees and 
other perquiſites may amount to I. 35 ferling; there 1s 
another ſchool in Eridge· end, taught by an Antiburgher He- 
ceder, which is Pretty well Mn 2 


Pa: The uu ro begging poor in the pariſh ; but mary 
vagrants reſort thither, ſrom every quarter. The funds for 
ſupporting the poor arife from tlie weekly collection at the 

2 | churck 


ſel- 
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church; the ſtated daes 807 the mort-cloth at burials 3 dues 

on marriages; a voluntary contribution. of the heritors and 

pariſhioners, who do not contribute at the church doors, or who 

only attend the church occaſionally ; and the intereſt of L. 170 

ſent out on proper ſecurity, by conſent of the heritors, at 44 

per cent; amounting at an average, to L. 5o per annum. The 
number of poor upon the pariſh roll at preſent is 18, who re- 
ceive weekly from 6d to is 6d, according to their circum- 
ſtances. Beſides theſe ſtated penſioners, many occaſional cha- 
rities are given to families in diſtreſs; ſome receive payment 
of their houſe-rent ; ſome have the ſchool-fees of their chil- 
dren paid; and others receive ſome coals for the winter. 
When the poor are entered upon the roll, their effects at their 
death are ſuppoſed to belong to the poor's fund; but very 
little advantage accrues from this, as generally the claims of 
relations for attendance, and the expence of the funeral, is 
more than the effects of the deceaſed will repay. An intima- 
tion is given twice a year to the heritors, to meet with the 
Seſſion, to make up a liſt of the poor, and provide for their 
maintenance; although no legal aſſeſſment has been hitherto 
Jaid on the pariſh; and it is hoped, it will not be found ne- 
ceſſary, if non-reſiding heritors and others who do not con- 
tribute at the church, or who only attend occaſionally, beſtow 
their charity, according to their abilities. 


Antiquities —About a- quarter of a mile ſouth from the 
church, there is a ſmall veſtige of the old caſtle of Kinnoul. 
Hector Boethius, takes notice of a curious interview between 
King James the I. and an old lady who reſided there.“ The 
e ſtory, (ſays Cant, in his hiſtory of Perth), is not altogether 
* improbable. The King was inquiſitive; the lady was above 
* 100 years old, and had ſecn five of the King's predeceſſors, 
F beſides Wallace the governor. Bocce, informs us, that 

« after 
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« after a polite reception of the King, by the lady, who had 
« Joſt her ſight by old age, ſhe was ſeated next to his Majeſty, 
% and gave him the hiſtory of Wallace and Robert Bruce; 
des and told him, that the had ſeen them both, who were not 
ce only handſome, but very ſtrong z and that Wallace exceed. 
© ed Robert Bruce in fortitude, The King departed to Perth 
te well pleaſed with the entertainment given him by the lady,” 
It is to this ſtory, that Adamſon refers, in theſe lines of 
(Book vi.) of his Mufes Threnodie, printed at Edinburgh 1638, 


« Within this place, a lady did remaine, 
« Of great experience, who likewiſe knew 
« By ſpirit of prophecy, what ſhould enſue ; 
« Who ſaw Wight Wallace, and brave Bruce on live, 
« And both their manhoods lively did deſcrive 
„ Unto that noble Prince, firſt of that name, 
_ « Worthy King James, who hearing of her fame, 
t Went to her houſe, theſe hiſtories to learn, 
« When as for age, her eyes could ſcarce diſcerne. 
This lady did foretell of many things, 


« Of Britain's Union, under Scottiſh Kings, roc 
« And after cading of our civill feeds, It 1 
« Our ſpears in ſyths ; our ſwords ſhould turn in ſpeads. Or 
In ſigne whereof there ſhould ariſe a Knight, af 
e Sprung from the bloody yoak, who ſhould of right 

« Pofſefs theſe lands, which ſhe then held in fee, Tt 
„Who for his worth, and matchleſs loyaltie . w. 
4 Unto his Prince, ſhould greatly be renown'd, 

G And ol theſe lands inſtyled, and Earle be crowned; th 


* Whoſe Son, in ſpight of Tay, ſhould joine theſe lands 
« Firmly by ſtone, on either fide which ſtands.” 


The laſt lines, have of late been very naturally applied to 
the late Earl of Kinnoul, to whom we are chiefly indebted for 
the bridge of Perth; and whoſe lands are on both ſides of 
the river, SA | 


* 


At 
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At Balthayock, the ſeat of an ancient family of the Blairs, 
ire the remains of an old caſtle, the walls of which are al- 
moſt entire, It appears to have been a place of conſiderable 
firength, and bears the marks of great antiquity ; but we are 
it a loſs to know by whom or at what period it was built, 
is there is no record found to determine it; and ſcarcely any 
traditional account handed down concerning it. It is fituated 
on the top of a den, where many uſeful herbs and rare plants 
are found. The caſtle is ſuppoſed to have belonged to the 
Knights-Templars. 


Hill.. — There are 2 hills in this pariſh, Xiumdul. Hill, and 
the hill of Murray hall, which are rather different parts of 
the ſame ridge of hills, at the diſtance of. 2 miles from one 
another; from which there is one of the moſt beautiful and 
extenſive proſpects. The hill of Kinnoul, is the moſt remark- 
able. Its height, above the level of the Tay, is 632 feet. 
On the ſouth, ir is exceedingly ſteep, confiſting of ragged” 
rock, and preſents a very ſtriking and formidable appearance. 
It is covered wit!s a thriving plantation, to the very ſummit : 
On the north fide of the hill, there is a gradual aſcent, through 
a ſerpentine walk, by which a carriage can eaſily go to the top. 
This is called Montague's walk, from the late Duke of M. 
who was in Scotland when it was formed. 

There are ſeveral very rare plants to be found on the top of 
the hill of Kinnoul, among which, are the following: 


— 


Cynogleſſum Officinale Officinal hounds tongue 


is Nepeta Cataria Cat-mint 

* Allium Vineale Vine Garlick 

of Potentilla Argentea Silver Cinquefoil 
Veronica Saxatilis  __ Rock-ſpecdwell 

i I linium Ceterach, &c. 


This 
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This hill has been long famous for the number of pebbles 
found in it, conſiſting of fine agates, onyx, and a few corne. 
lians. | 

There is a ſteep and hollow deſcent betwixt two tops of the 
hill, which is called the indy Gowle. Near to this place, in 
certain poſitions, there is a remarkable echo, that repeats 
above 9 times; and on the face of the hill there is a cave, in 
a ſteep part of the rock, which, it is ſaid, will contain about 
a dozen of men. It is called the Dragon-hole. We are in- 
formed from the ancient records of the kirk-ſeſſion of Perth, 
that during the times of Popery, a great number of people al. 
ſembled here, on the iſt of May, to celebrate ſuperſtitious 
games, which the Reformers prohibited under ſevere cenſures 
and heavy penalties. There is a tradition among the com- 
mon people, that Sir William Wallace hid himſelf in this 

hole of the rock, when he abſconded for ſome time. 


Proviſions, and Servants Wages, &c.—The price of pro- 
viſions has riſen greatly of late years; things in general, 
are at leaſt doubled in price, within the laſt 20 years. 
Chickens, which were then ſold for 2d, are now 4d or 6d 
a piece; hens, which formerly were ſold for 7d or 8d, are 
now from is to 1s 3d; eggs are od and 7d the doz.; beef 
in autumn, is 4d, and in ſpring, 5d, and ſometimes 6d 
per lib.z mutton from 245, to 4d in autumn, and gd in 
ſpring ; veal and lamb are commonly 6d; all Amſterdam 
weight. A. gooſe ſells at 2s 6d, and 3s; turkeys, at 4s 6d, 
and 5s; all other proviſions are in the ſame proportion. 
The prices here are regulated by the Perth market. The 
yearly wages of a plough- man have increaſed at leaſt one 
half, fince 1770. At that period a good plough-man could 
have been hired for 4 or 5 guineas; and now the common 
wages are 9, 10, and ſomctimes 12 guincas. The wages of 

women 
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women ſervants, are between L. 3 and L. 4 per annum; of an 
houſe carpenter a day, 18 8d; of a maſon, 1s 6d and 18 8d; 
of a taylor with victuals, 6d or 8d; and of a common labour- 
er without victuals, 1s or 1s 2d. 


Character f the People. — The inhabitants of this pariſh, 
with a few exceptions, are ſober, induſtrious, œconomical, 
and contented with their fituations 1n life, They are in ge- 
neral, very regular in their attendance on the ordinances of 
religion : they are ready on every emergency to relieve the 
diſtreſſes, and alleviate the miſeries of their fellow creatures, 
according to their abilities. And although there are different 


religious. opinions among them, they live in peace and good 
neighbourhood. F 


Reads, There are 3 turnpike roads which go through part 
of the pariſh; one leading from Perth to Dundee; one to 
Cupar of Angus; and one by Scone to Rinclaven. Theſe 
will prove of great advantage, as the farmer has thereby an 
eaſier acceſs to lime and other manures, and the product of 
the land is carried to market, at leſs expence and trouble. 
But the benefit derived from good roads, muſt ſtill be partial 
and much limited, while the croſs-roads remain in the miſe- 
rable ſtate in which they are at preſent, not only in this neigh- 
bourhood, but alſo in many other diſtricts, of the country 
and it is hoped, that ſome method will ſoon. be adopted to 
remove this inconvenience, at leaſt in ſome meaſure. At firſt, 
the common people did not reliſh the turnpikes; but they are 
now ſenſible of the adyantage of them. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —The number of farms in this 
pariſh, is about 27; more than the half of theſe, are very 
Vol: XVIII. 438 ſmall, 
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ſmall, and cannot ſupport a family without ſome other em. 
ployment. The number of heritors is about 28; the moſt 
part of them are ſmall feuars or portioners. Lord Kinnoul is 
the principal heritor : there is no free-ſtone quarries in the 
pariſh ; but there is plenty of whin-ſtone, which is very uſe. 
ful for building houſes, and has been of great ſervice in making 
the turnpike roads in this pariſh and neighbourhood. There 
is only 1 meal-mill in the pariſh: of late, ſeveral mills have 
been built for threſhing corn. There is a conſiderable brew- 
ery and malting concern in Bridge- end. Laſt ſeaſon, there 
was there malted 2008 bolls of barley, which paid of duty, 
L. 761:10:9. There is alſo a ſmall tannage, which does a 
good deal of buſineſs; and about half a year ago, Mr Young, 
a watchmaker, has ſet up a new branch of trade; he makes all 
the mechanical parts of a watch, and ſends them to the Lon- 
don market; he makes none which are ſold under L. 25: 5 
when they are completed. 

This pariſh and diſtrict, derives great advantages from its 
vicinity to Perth, and to the Tay, which is navigable to this 
place. The fuel of this country is coal, a regular ſupply of 
which, till of late, was brought in plenty, from the Firth of 
Forth, and fold at a moderate rate. The ordinary price, 
within theſe 6 years, was 3s 2d per boll, which weighs 40 
ſtones; and the ſame quantity now, is 4s, or 4s 6d, The 
late AQ of Parliament, which took off the duty coaſt ways, 
has in ſome meaſure, removed. this hardſhip, as many now 
burn Engliſh coal on reaſonable terms. Some of the poor in 
this place uſe bruſh-wood, and ſome of them, make a kind of 
peat of culm, or droſs of coals, mixed with cow-dung. 
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NUMBER XXI. 


PARISH OF STRATHBLANE. 


(counTY oF STIRLING.) 


By the Rev. Mr Gs. 


N. ame. 


1 pariſh of Strathblane takes its name from the river 
Blane, which riſes in it, and runs through its whole 
extent. Blane is a contraction of two Gaelic words, ſignify- 


ing warm river. The literal interpretation of the word 


Strathblane, conſequently is, © the valley of the warm river;” 
a name fitly appropriated to this pariſh, which from its ſitua- 
tion, enjoys a peculiarly mild atmoſphere. Lying on the 
ſouth ſide of the Lennox hills, it is ſheltered by them from 
the inclement winds of the north; while the reflection of the 


ſun's rays from a light ſandy ſoil, produces an agreeable tem- 


perature of the air at all feaſons, 


Situation, Boundaries, &c.—Strathblane is ſituated in the 
northweſt corner of Stirlingſhire, and lies withing the bounds 
of the commiſfariot of Glaſgow. In eccleſiaſtical matters it 
delongs to the preſbytery of Dumbarton, and ſynod of Glaſgow 
and Ayr. It is bounded on the eaſt, by the pariſh of Camp- 
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fie ; on the ſouth, by the pariſhes of Baldernock and New. 
kirkpatrick ; and on the weſt and north, by the pariſh of Kil- 
larn. It lies 10 miles north from Glaſgow, 14 eaſt by ſouth 
from Dunbarton, and 20 ſouthweſt from Stirling. Its form 
is an oblong ſquare, 5 miles long, and 4 miles broad, 


Soil, and face of the Country. This pariſh may properly be 
diſtinguiſhed into valley and moor grounds. The valley is 
bounded by high hills on the north, and by a riſing ground on 
the ſouth fide of the river, which aſcends about one third of 
the height of the oppoſite hills. This hanging ground on each 
fide of the river, conſiſts of a light quick ſoil, is well culti. 
vated, and produces excellent crops. Toward the weſtern 
extremity, the valley widens conſiderably ; and the ſoil there, 
on the level grounds, is clay mixed with a rich earth, depo- 


fited from time to time, by the overflowing of the river. 


This ſoil is fit to carry heavy crops of any kind of grain. 

The moor runs parallel to the valley, commencing at the 
brink of the riſing ground on the ſouth fide of the river, and 
extending in an uneyen ſurſace, about a mile and a half in 
breadth. Here the ground deſcends into the pariſh of New- 
kirkpatrick, with a decliyity ſimilar to that with which it aſ- 
cends from the Blane. A great proportion of this conſiſts of 
heath; but in many places, particularly on the ſouth border, 
and in the weſtern extremity, it is now cultivated, and pro- 
duces crops nearly as rich as thoſe in the Strath. The ſoil 
here, in the parts ſuſceptible of cultivation, is dry, light, 
and rocky; and from the return which it makes, when pro- 
perly laboured and manured, gives great encauragement to 
the improver. Beſides theſe moor and valley grounds, the 
hills on the north fide of the pariſh afford moſt excellent paſ- 
ture for black cattle and ſheep. _ 
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The general appearance of the country is agreeably pictu- 
reſque. Coming from the ſouth, the traveller at firſt aſcends 
from the fertile fields of New-kirkpatrick, into what appears 
an extenſive heath; but which he no ſooner enters, than he 
finds it interſperſed with cultivated fields, and here and there 
obſerves a lake of ſeyeral acres. Deſcending into the valley, he 
is charmed with the verdure of the country, the mildneſs of the 
ir, and the appearance of chearfulneſs and plenty, which is 
difplayed around. Several neat villas ſcattered along the bot- 
tom of the hills, and here and there a caſcade precipitating 
its torrent from their ſides, enliven and beautify the ſcene. 
In ſummer, the landſcape is enriched and adorned by the 
luxuriant foliage of the woods with which the hills are ſkirted, 
and the whole receives an air of grandeur, from the abrupt. 
precipices in which the hills terminate. Toward the weſt, 
the hill of Dumgoiack, on the Duntreath eſtate, preſents a 
fingular and ſtriking appearance. Inſulated in the middle of 
the valley, of a conical figure, and compleatly clothed with 


wood, it arreſts the attention; whilſt a ſhoulder of the oppo- 


ſite hill, projecting like the pedeſtal of an arch, directs the 
eye, as it were through an immenſe viſta, to the plains be- 
low, when the whole proſpect is bounded by the diſtant 
mountains on the fide of Lochlomond. | 


Cultivation and Produce. —For many years paſt the farmers 
have paid conſiderable attention to the improvement of their 
lands; and perhaps the ſtate of agriculture is nearly as far 
advanced as the nature of the ſoil will admit. Already in- 
cloſed, for the moſt part dry, and originally quick and fer- 
tile, it requires only to be manured and laboured, in order to 
produce plentifully. 'The manure chiefly uſed is lime, and 
the opportunity of getting it readily from the neighbouring 
pariſhes of Campſie and Baldernock, has cauſed it to be gene- 
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rally adopted. The quantity laid on at once is but ſmall, 
being 4 chalders per acre ; but this is repeated with equal ad. 
vantage, after two rotations of crops, or every 12th year, 
This fact has been aſcertained by undoubted experiment, 
The crops generally raiſed, are oats, barley, and graſs-ſeeds. 
The ufual rotation, is 2 years paſture, 2 crops of oats, 2 
of hay, and then paſture again. The lime is ſpread upon 
the paſture graſs, a year previous to ploughing it up for oats. 
This gives it time to incorporate with the mould, and both 
improves the graſs, and meliorates the foil for a future crop, 
to a higher degree than when laid on in the ſame year in 
which the ground is ploughed. The graſs-ſeeds are ſown 
with the ſecond crop of oats, in the quantity of half a boll of 
rye-graſs ſced, and from 4 to 6 pounds of clover ſeed to an 
acre. This courſe of cropping 1s uniformly adhered to, and 
is only varied, in as far as barley is partially introduced for the 
ſecond crop of oats. As far as this can be done, it is cer- 
tainly an improvement on the plan; but as barley only ſuc- 
ceeds when the ground is well dunged, the ſowing of it can- 
not be extended any farther than the quantity of that manure 
collected in the courſe of the year will admit. 

This method of croping may be thought too ſcvere, eſpe- 
cially the ſecond crop of hay, which is very impoveriſhing, 
But as this article brings a good price, being uſually fold at 
64 per ſtone, the farmer depends a good deal upon it for his 
rent; and it yields ready money the ſecond year, without any 
expence of ſeed or labour; an object worthy of being attend- 
cd to. | 

Of late years, however, the farmer's hopes have in a great 
meaſure been fruſtrated in this reſpect, by the inattention of 
the ſeed merchants, who have ſupplied them with rye-grals 
ſeed, which remains only one year in the ground. The firſt 


appearance of this annual ſeed, cauſed a good deal of alarm 
| and 
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ind diſappointment, and various methods have been adopted, 
to remedy or ſupply the defect. Some by preſerving and 
collecting the ſeed of ſuch as remained the ſegond year, ac- 
quired by degrees, a ſtock ſufficient for their own ſupply. 
Others, by ſowing an additional quantity of clover ſeed, ſe- 
eured at leaſt, a good bulk of hay the fecond year, though 
inferior in quality to the rye-graſs hay. 

But the hope of an effectual and general relief is now af- 
forded, by the public ſpiriced propoſals of the Farmers Society 
at Glaſgow, who have lately taken the matter into conſidera- 
tion. This ſociety (of which moſt of the farmers in this pa- 
riſh are members), conſiſts of the moſt noted and experienced 
farmers in an extent of country of 15 or 20 miles round Glaſ- 
gow. The exertions of ſa many men, eminent in their pro- 
feſhon, promiſe to become of general utility. By a private 
ſubſcription among themſclves, they have already raiſed a 
conſiderable fund, from which, they give premiums to emi- 
nence in agricultural exertions or uſeful improvements. 
They alſo aſſiſt ſpirited members of their own body, by lend- 
ing them money from their fund, toward carrying ufeful pro- 
jets into execution. It has been propoſed amongſt them, to 
commiſſion their own graſs-ſeeds from the beſt foreign mar- 
kets ; by this plan if it ſhall be carried into execution, they 
will not only ſecure the beſt in quality, but alſo have a 
ſaving on the price. When imported to the general depot at 
Glaſgow, each pariſh can conveniently get the quantity alot- 


ted to it conveyed home. It is by turning the attention of the 


mhabitants of a country to ſuch uſeful and practical objects, 
that a nation may expect to become truly great. 

Peaſe and beans have been found to thrive well in ſeveral 
farms, and one ſpirited farmer made lately an experiment of 
i wheat crop, which ſucceeded to his wiſh. From 2 acres, 
he reaped 32 bolls. The ground indeed was ſummer fallow- 
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ed, and richly dunged. This ſucceſs would have encouraged 
him to continue the plan, but the ſcanty ſupply of dung pre- 
vented him. He therefore now ſubſtitutes a turnip crop for 
the ſummer fallow, and a barley crop for the wheat; and 
from an exact calculation, he finds he is a gainer by this lat- 
ter method. If this practice ſhould become general, it will 
certainly be more profitable than the method at preſent in 
uſe. ; 

The following table contains the average quantity of grain 
and hay ſown, and produced annually. 


Annual Average of 
Bolls own. Product of each boll. Total product. 
Oats 486 7 3402 
Barley 44 8 352 
Acres. Stones. Stones. 


Hay 120 product 150 per ac. 18000 


Grazing.— Agriculture, however, conſtitutes only one branch 
of the farmers employment in this pariſh. The rearing and 
feeding black cattle and ſheep, occupy a conſiderable ſhare of 
their attention. The excellent paſture afforded by the hills, 
which can never be turned to agricultural purpoſes, both 
compels and encourages their exertions in the grazing line. 


In this branch, the ſtock of milk cows deſerves to be firſt 


mentioned. This has been brought'to a conſiderable degree 
of excellence, by the attention which has been given to pro- 
cure bulls of a good kind, and by ſelecting the beſt and hand 
ſomeſt cows to breed from. Accordingly, the breed is much 
eſteemed in the country toward the weſt and north, and the 
farmers find encouragement to rear as many as they can, to 
anſwer the demand that is made from that quarter. The 


cows reared, are fold when they firſt become pregnant, 
| which 
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which is at 3 years old, and wy then bring from L. 5 to L. 6 


each. 
Beſides the milk cows or native ſtock, a confiderable num- 


ber of highland cows are fattened upon each farm. Theſe 


are commonly bought in at the Michaelmaſs and Martinmaſs 


markets, and wintered upon the farm, with the aſſiſtance of 
a little fodder, from New-year's-day, till the middle of April. 
They are then fed during the following ſuramer, and ſold to 
the Glaſgow and Paiſley markets in autumn. At the time 
they are ſold, they generally weigh from 18 to 24 ſtones of 
beef and tallow, which brings, at an average, 6s per ſtone. 
The ſheep ſtock conſiſts of ewes, which are all of the ſhort 
or black faced kind; which the farmers have taken conſide- 
rable care to improve, by ſeleCting the beſt rams, and ſupply- 
ing the defect of their ſtock, with the beſt and ſtouteſt ewe 
lambs. In addition to this, they alſo buy in from time to 
time, good lambs from thoſe parts of the country which are 
famed for keeping good {tocks of ſheep. The profits ariſing 
from the ſheep ſtock, are chiefly derived from the wool and 


lambs. ,'Fhe ſmeared wool ſells at 6s per ſtone, and white 
wool from 8s to 9s. The lambs bring at an average 6s each. 


A few of the worſt ewes called Hotte, are likewiſe ſold every 
year about Martinmaſs. 

The ewes are fo managed, as to begin to produce their 
lambs about the 10th of April; the moſt proper ſeaſon on 
high grounds. It ſometimes happens, that a number of them 
have twins. When that is the caſe, the ewes are brought 
down to the low grounds, where the rich paſture enahles 
them to nurſe both. If any ewe happens to laſe her lamb, 
ſhe is confined in a houſe, with a twin lamb taken from ano- 


ther, for two nights; by which time, ſhe becomes attached 


to it, and nurſes it as her own. In the latter end of July, 


the lambs are weaned ; when thoſe ſelected for keeping up | 
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the ſtock, are put to a ſeparate part of the farm, where they 
are kept apart from their dams, till next ſummer. The reſt 
are either ſold for flaughter, or for ſtocking farms in other 
parts of the country. 

In the month of November the whole ſtock is ſmeared ; 3 2 
practice which, although it is both expenſive and troubleſome, 
is found to be not only neceſſary, but beneficial. The ſalve, 
a mixture of tar and butter, kills the vermin with which ſheep 
are infeſted, and makes the wool adhere cloſely to the animal, 
This contributes both to its comfort during the winter, and 
Preſerves a better fleece till the ſeaſon of ſhearing, than what 
is then found on the white or unſmeared ſheep. The wool 
_ alſo, though not'of ſo fair a colour as the unſmeared, is yet 
of a better quality. Theſe advantages attendant upon ſmear- 
ing, have been aſcertained in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, 
by a comparative experiment lately made by a farmer in this 
place. He took 100 lambs of the fame ſtock, -and divided 
them equally ; taking equal care in every reſpect of the two 
parcels. He ſmeared 50, and left 5o unſmeared. At the 
{ſheep ſhearing ſeaſon, 4 fleeces of thoſe that were ſmeared, 
weighed a {tone 3 whereas, it took 7 fleeces of the unſmear- 
ed to produce the ſame weight. The quality too of this 
laſt was inferior, being coarſe and matted... He perſiſted in 
the experiment for 5 years, and the older the ſheep grew, 
the preference in favour of the ſmeared wool became {till 
more decided; till at laſt the merchant could ſcarcely be 
prevailed upon to take the white wool at the ſame price 
with the ſmeared. The ewes alſo failed ſooner than the 
others; ſo that he gave up the attempt, fully convinced of 
the propricty of ſmearing the wool ſtock. 

The ſame enterpriſing ſpirit, however, which prompted the 
above experiment, induced him to/ try others, for reducing 
the cxpence of ſmearing. A repeated trials of ſundry in- 

| grecdients 
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gredients mixed with the tar and butter, in order to reduce 
the quantity of theſe expenſive articles, he found that butter- 
milk in a certain proportion, produced this effect. Thus, 2 

pints of butter milk, added to 6 pints of tar, Scots meaſure, 
and 12 pounds Tron, of butter, will ſmear 4 ſheep more 


than the ſame quantity of tar and butter by themſelves. If 


the butter-milk be a week or two old, it is ſo much the better. 
It makes the tar and butter incorporate more cloſely, renders 
the ſalve firm, and draws much finer upon the ſheep, than 
without it. Beſides theſe advantages, the ſalve thus prepar- 
ed, is fit for immediate uſe; whereas, without this ingredi- 
ent, it requires to ſtand ſome daye after it 1s made, before it 
can be uſed. q 

The horſes kept in this pariſh, are entirely deſtined for the 
purpoſes of huſbandry, and a very few are reared for ſale. 

A table is ſubjoined, ſhewing the numbers of each kind of 
cattle in the pariſh. | 


Horſes kept for labour, = - 100 
Do. reared annually, - . 55 
Milk cows, — - - 310 
Cows rearing under 3 years old, ON 376 
| Cows fattened annually, - — 442 
Sheep, conſiſting of ewes. 8 1200 


This article ought not to- be concluded, without taking 
notice of the laudable exertions of Archibald Edmonſtone, an 
extenſive grazier on the Duntreath eſtate, to introduce im- 
provements in his line. Among many other attempts to 
this purpoſe, (to which alluſions have oftener than once been 
already made in this account,) he has lately introduced a few 


lheep of the true Spaniſh breed into his farm. The only 
hazard of which he was apprehenſive, was that * inclemen- 
; . 4C2 | | e 
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cy of the weather in winter would hurt them. Of this ap- 
prehenſion he has been moſt agreeably relieved. They have 
already ſtood two winters, as well as the reſt of his ſtock; 
and one of them was the moſt ſevere, that has been known 
for many ſeaſons. The only precaution which he uſed, waz 
to keep them on his low grounds during winter; but in ſum- 
mer, they are fond of feeding on the tops of the hills, and 
thrive there as well as the native breed. Their lambs are 
equally hardy as themſelves, and promiſe to become a great 
acquiſition to the country ; the wool being much ſuperior to 
any ever known in this place. Each ewe produced L. 4, and 
the ram L. 5, which brought 3s 6d per pound, and was even 
at that price ſold much under value. 
Laſt year he crofſed the breed with the Spaniſh ram and 
Scots ewes; and alſo with a Scots ram, and the Spaniſh 
ewes ; and this experiment has ſucceeded beyond expectation. 
The lambs thus generated, have wool little or nothing infe- 
rior to the old Spaniſh theep, and they may be expected to 
be even hardier than theſe, as being inured to the climate 
from their birth. In ſhort, there is not a doubt, if he had a 
ſufficient extent of low ground to winter a large ſtock upon, 
that Mr Edmonſtone would puſh this experiment to a degree 
which might prove highly beneficial to himſelf, to his land- 
lord, and, as-/etting an uſeful example, to the whole country. 
In autumn laſt, he alſo procured a few Cheviot ewes, 
which he has croſſed witli his Spaniſh ram. It is expected 
this will produce a hardy breed, and improve the wool to a 
ill greater degree of fineneſs, than the croſſing with the 
common Scots ewes z but on the ſucceſs of this experiment, 
time mult be left to decide. | 


* 


Manufaflures.—Although this pariſh cannot boaſt of ex- 
tenſive eſtabliſhments in * yet lying 3 in the vici- 
nity 
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nity of the city of Glaſgow, a portion of that ſpirit of enter- 
priſe, which poſſeſſes. all ranks there, has diffuſed itſ-If hither. 
Three bleachfields have lately been erected, which employ a 
conſiderable number of perſons. Theſe belong to companies 
ſtationed at Glaſgow, who ſend their goods here to be 
bleached. Nothing can excel the ſoftneſs and pureneſs of 


* 
; 


and the water for this purpoſe, being broken by ruſhing from the | i 
are hills and precipices, and filtered through beds of the cleaneſt | |: 
reat ſand. The ground alſo on the banks of the river, affords x 
r to the moſt favourable ſituations for ſpreading cloth. Conſiſting b 
and of a warm ſandy foil, it contributes towards whitening and # 
ven clearing the goods fooner, and to a more exquiſite pureneſs, 1 q 
than can be done where the ſoil below is of a clayiſh texture. 7 L 
and The chief employment of one field is bleaching muſlins and 9 
vih WM © pullicates. The other two belonging to inkle factories in 1 
on. Glaſgow, are wholly confined to bleaching tapes and yarn. 1 
fe- | . 
to Mechanics, —Of theſe weavers conſtitute the greateſt pro- | [ 
ate portion, as beſides the employment they get from the country 1 
a people, they are ſupplied with abundance of work from the 4 f 
on, manufacturing companies in Glaſgow. There are about 22 i 
ee looms employed in this'manner ; beſides 10 inkle looms lately 1 | 
d- ſet to work, at one of the bleachfields above mentioned. Of bl 
| other tradeſmen, there are 7 taylors, 3 N 3 hofiers, 9 
% 23 carpenters, and 1 ſmith. | 
ed 
2 Pepulation.—There being a great many feuars or ſmall he- 
he ritors, who reſide upon and labour their own lands, this pa- 
it, riſh has on that account been leſs ſubject to fluctuation in 


its inhabitants, than might otherwiſe have happened. It has 
however experienced ſome changes in this reſpect. A con- 
ſiderable diminution of numbers has been produced, within 
the laſt 20 or 30 years, by the greater proprietors letting out 
5 their 
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their lands in large farms, which exclude cottagers. On the 
other hand, an acceſſion of 60 or 70, has lately been obtain- 
ed by the perſons employed at the bleachfields. 
The population as returned to Dr Webſter, in 1755, was 
797- In this preſent year 1795, it is found by an aQual 
enumeration, to be 620 ſouls. 


Of theſe there are, 


Under io years of age, — 140 
From 10 to 20 years,—125 
_— 0 0.3. B47 
— 50 to 70 = —68 
7 to 10 — 40 


Total 620 


\ , 


Diminution fince 1755, 177 


Average of deaths per annum, © 7 
— — of births, 5 27 13 


of marriages, 5 


Poor. The poor are ſupported by the weekly collections at 
the church, and the intereſt of a fund amounting to L. 220, 

accumulated by charitable donations from individuals, hav- 
ing property or intereſt in the pariſh. There are at preſenc 
7 perſons on the pariſh-roll; 5 of whom receive 5s monthly, 
and the other 2, being bed-rid, receive 10s monthly. Beſides 
this allowance, they are ſupplied with coals in the winter, 
and for ſome of them, their houſe rent is paid. + Several 
others, who have not hitherto been admitted on the roll, re- 
ceive ſuch occaſional aſſiſtance, as their neceſſity requires. 
Theſe diſtributions are managed by the Kirk Seſſion, without 


any 
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any expence to the fund. To their diſcretion alſo, is left 
the apportioning each poor perſon's ſupply, and they keep re- 
gular books for the inſpection of the heritors. By this ma- 
as | : Aer, 
a nagement, the poor are kept from public begging, a nuiſance 
wherever it prevails; and with which this pariſh, notwith- 
ſtanding it thus ſupports its own poor, is greatly infeſted by 
mendicants from other parts. 
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Heritors.—The ſuperiority of this pariſh is veſted in his 
Grace the Duke of Montroſe and Sir Archibald Edmonſtone 
Baronet of Duntreath ; whoſe anceſtors, at one time, alſa 
poſſeſſed the whole property of it. In the beginning of laft 
century, that part of it which belonged to the eſtates of Mon- 
troſe was chiefly feued out; the caſtle of Mugdock, and the 
park adjoining, being alone retained in the family. The 
eſtate of Duntreath, formerly one of the greater baronies, in 
right whereof the proprietors ſat in Parliament without elec- 
tion, {till conſtitutes about a third part of the pariſh. The 
anceſtors of this family, were twice allied to the Royal Fami- 
ly of Scotland. Their laſt marriage into it was between Sir 
William Edmonſtone, Baronet of Duntreath, and Mary 
a Counteſs of Angus, daughter of Robert III. and ſiſter to 
James I. This Princeſs lies buried in Strathblane church. 
The preſent Sir Archibald is lineally deſcended from both 
alliances. — = he ; | 
There are 9 other heritors, who poſſeſs property in the 
| pariſh, from L. 100 to L. 250 each; beſides 15 of ſmaller 
note, who reſide on, and farm their own lands. The whole 
rental of the pariſh, amounts to L. 2500. - 
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Church, &. — The church is a mean building, erected 
in the beginning of the preſent century; and having never 
been lathed or plaiſtered, the bare walls and roof without 


_ cieling, 
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cieling, preſent a very ſorry appearance for a place of wor. 
ſhip. 

The ſtipend hitherto has bean 85 bolls of oat-meal, and 
L.27:7:11 ſterling in money. A new decreet of modifica- 
tion was obtained at the inſtance of the preſent incumbent, 
before the Teind Court, in 1793, converting the money into 
grain; which when allocated, will augment the value of 
the /iving to L. 130, His Grace the Duke of Montroſe is 
patron. | | "84 ; 


Roads, &. This pariſh is interſected with good roads in 
every direction. Two turapikes run through it from ſouth 
to north, in parallel lines, at 2 miles diftance from each 
other. The one leads from Glaſgow to Balfron, and a little 
beyond that village, joins the great military road between 
Stirling and Dumbarton, at the 17th mile-ſtone from Stirling, 
The other line leads from Glaſgow to Drymen, where it alſo 
joins the military road, at the 11th mile from Dumbarton. 
| Beſides theſe roads, which interſect the pariſh at right angles, 
there is another which cuts it diagonally, from ſoutheaſt to 
northweſt, forming a junction between the Edinburgh road 
near Kilſyth, and the above-mentioned military road at Dry- 
men bridge. The weſtern part of this line, which was for- 
merly impaſſible, is is juſt now converted into an excellent 
turnpike road. If the bridge over the Leven at the mouth of 
Lochlomond, which is at preſent in contemplation, be built 
„the firaight road from the weſt highlands to Edinburgh, will 
run through Strathblane, thereby avoiding the compaſs by 
Stirling on the one hand, and by Glaſgow on the other. 
To theſe advantages, it will add that of being more level, 
there being no ſenſible aſcent from the Leven, to Kilſyth. 
All theſe roads have received very material improvements 
within the laſt 6 years. From being ſo ſteep and rugged, 

A 
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that a horſe could not draw half a load upon them, they 
ate now rendered ſmooth and level, ſo that a carriage of any 
weight may paſs with eaſe. This improvement we owe to 
Robert Dunmore of Ballendalloch Eſqr, the original mover 
of it; a gentleman to whoſe public ſpirited exertions this diſ- 
trict of country ſtands indebted for many real and permanent 
adyantages. 

There are many bridges over the ſtreams which fall from 
the mountains; but none of any note. They all conſiſt of x 
arch, of about 12 feet ſpan, Of theſe, there are 7 within 


the pariſh, which render the communication eaſy and ſafe at 
all times. | 


Wells, Laker, &c.— The hills, which form the northern 
boundary of the pariſh, conſtitute part of that range anciently 


known by the name of © the Lennox hills.” In former times, 


the noble family of that name had extenſive poſſeſſions in 
this part of the country; and the diſtrict itſelf was denomi- 
nated Lennox. The ſhire itſelf is now partitioned between 
the counties of Dumbarton and Stirling ; but the range of 
hills will tranſmit the name to poſterity. 

The“ Lennox hills” reach from Dumbarton to Stirling, 
beyond which the range is continued from the Forth to the 
Tay, under the name of the Ochils. Throughour the whole, 
ſtupenduous piles of baſaltic rocks are found. In Fintry, which 
lies in the midſt of this range, about 8 miles eaſtward, a 
moſt magnificent colonade of theſe pillars preſents itſelf; of 
which a particular deſcription is given in the Statiſtical Ac- 


count of that pariſh. In this pariſh, the front of a precipice 


for the ſpace of a furlong is lined with ſtately columas of 
the ſame kind. They conſiſt of 4, 5, and 6 ſides, are from 
2 to 3 feet in diameter, and 30 feet high, They riſe from 
the horizon with a little inclination from the perpendicular, 
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and ſome of them are apparently bent in a re e of a eune 
line. 

The higheſt hill in che pariſh is +ithe BarPs 1 elevated 
abore the' reſt of the range, with a conical top. Here the 
Blane has its ſource, whence it runs in a ſouthweſt direction 
for 3 miles, and is- then precipitated from the ſouth fide of 
the hill, over ſeveral very high falls. The moſt remarkable 
of theſe is the ſpout of Ballagan, a caſcade of 70 feet. This, 
when the river is ſwelled, puts on a very grand appearance, 
Leaving the ſpout, the Blane turns due weſt ; when after 
running 8 miles in this direction, it lofes itſelf in the Endrick, 
which falls into Lochlomond. It may here be obferved, that 
the Blane, with the whole diſtrict through which it runs, 
has been omitted to be marked in Ainſlie's map of Scotland, 
At the ſpout of Ballagan a very remarkable ſeQion of the 
| hill is preſented. The fide of it, cut perpendicularly by the 
water, diſcovers no fewer than 192 alternate ſtrata of earth 
and lime- ſtone. Near the bottom of the ſection are found 


ſeveral thin ſtrata of alabaſter of the pureſt white. There. 


were found alſo near the ſame place, among the rubbiſh 
thrown up by the river in a late inundation, ſome fragments 
of antimony, which when tried by a chemical proceſs, turned 
out to be very rich ſpecimens. The ſource howeyer, whence 
theſe were dug, has not been diſcovered. If it ſhall be 
found, it may probably prove a valuable mine. 

There are 6 lakes in the parifh, the largeſt of which does 
not exceed half a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, Theſe lie in the moor- land part of the pariſh, and 
contribute to render that a chearful proſpect, which would 
otherwiſe be bleak and dull. They abound with pike, 
perch, and trout. They are alſo frequented by wild ducks, 


and other aquatic fowls. In the Blane likewife, there are 
yo? 
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plenty of ſmall and ſome large trout; and ſalmon make their 
way up in conſiderable numbers, at ſpawning time. 


Buildings,—The caſtles of Mugdock and Duntreath, eſpe- 
cially the former, have been anciently places of conſiderable 
ſtrength, There is no tradition concerning the time when 
they were built; nor do they bear any inſcription from which 
that can be aſcertained. Their conſtruction, however, deter- 
mines them to have been built about the ſame time, and for 
the like purpoſe, with many others of the kind in Scotland, 
viz. to defend the chieſtains who poſſeſſed them from the 
ſudden incurſions of a hoſtile or enraged neighbour. The 
caſtle of Mugdock ſeems to have been a regular fortifications 
Corered on the eaſt and north by a lake, the waters of which 
were drawn around it by a ditch, whereof the ſcite is {till 
apparent; it muſt have been inacceſſible to any force, which 
could-be brought againft it in thoſe days. The ſquare tower 
which is ſtill entire, has ſomething peculiar in its conſtruc- 
tion. After riſing to the. height of the outer wall, the weſt 
and ſouth ſides of it ſpread ſo as to form an obtuſe angle at 
the corner, over the great arched gate- way. This would ap- 
pear to have been done with a view of more eaſily obſerving 
from within the motions of an aſſzilant. By this conſtruo- 
tion alſo, miſſive weapons might be diſcharged from both 
thoſe ſides of the tower, _— an enemy approaching the 
gate. 

Oppoſite to this tower, at the diſtance of 300 yards, is 
heard a very extraordinary echo. It repeats any ſentence of 
6 ſyllables, in the exact tone, and with the very accent, in 


Which it is uttered; waiting deliberately till the ſentence 1s 


kniſhed, before it begins; and it will reverberate even a 
whiſper, . 


* 
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Trees. Two oak trees adjoining to the public road at Blar. 
quhoſh, in the weſtern extremity of the pariſh, attract the 
notice of paſſengers, as being unuſually large in this part of 
the country. The trunk of the largeſt, meaſures 15 feet in 
circumference, and its branches form the radii of a circle 30 
yards in diameter. As the public road paſſes underneath it, 
it falls within the notice of every traveller. The other grows 
near it, and though not quite ſo large, is a more beautiful 


tree, having a taller trunk, and being more cloſely covered 
with foliage. 


abe Owing to the vicinity of the hills which at. 
tract the clouds, the Blane is frequently ſubject to ſudden 
ſwellings. It has however, only riſen twice to an alarming 
Height, withing the memory of perſons now living. About 
Go years ago, a watey ſpout is ſaid to have burſt at its ſource; 
which poured ſuch a torrent from the hill, as threatened 


unavoidable deſtruction to the plains below. Happily how- 


© ever, as the Blane falls into the valley, at a place whence it 
declines to both the eaſt and weſt, the waters, burſting from 
their accuſtomed channel, were diſcharged eaſtward, By 
this circumſtance, the country was ſaved at that time, from 
the effects of the deluge. The waters turning in this direc- 
tion, where the valley is wide and level, they ſtagnated upon 
it. Here alſo, they could do little damage, the ground to- 
ward the cal for 2 miles being marſby. 

The accounts, however, which old people gave of the may: 
nitude of that inundation, were ſuch as appeared fabulous; 
till they were again formidably exemplified, during a thunde 
Norm on the 13th of Auguſt laſt, 1995. About 8 o'clock on 
the evening of that day, the clouds which during the after- 
noon had hung in threatening aſpect around the ſkirts of the 
horizon, were condenſed above the Earl's ſeat. Here the) 
| | RET, burſt, 
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burſt, and fell, as was evident from the effects, in entire 


the W ſheets, The ſpout of Ballagan appeared as an opening, 
t of whence the bowels of the mountain were iſſuing in water: 
t in reaching the plain, the torrent burſt the banks of the river on 
e 30 each fide, and diſcharged itſelf in nearly equal quantites to 


the eaſt and weſt. That which run weſt, tore up every thing 
before it. Corn fields were laid waſte. Oats, barley, and 
potatoes, were deſtroyed to a great amount. Much damage 
was done to the bleachfields below. It carried ſtones of 3 
tons weight a conſiderable way into the open field. At one 
place, it forced a paſſage for itſelf along the public road, 


wat. which it tore up like the channel of a river. In ſhort, it pre- 
den ſented ſuch a ſcene of devaſtation, as muſt appear incredible 
ning to thoſe who have not ſcen it. It is computed, that there 
bout was at leaſt 6 times the quantity of water ever ſeen in the 
ce; river, during the greateſt uſual floods; and had it not been 
ned for the circumſtance of a part being diſcharged to the eaſt, it 


ow. would have ſwept the houſes fituated on its banks before it. 
e it It laſted 4 hours, during which time, the chunder and lights 


rom _ were tremenduous. 
rom | Hiſtorical et name of Rob Roy M*Gregor, a 


rec. famous Highland free - booter, is familiar to every inhabitant 

pon of this part of Scotland. The depredations which he and his 

tos deſcendants committed are ſtill related with wonder. The 
following copy of an order of the Juſtices of the Peace, met 
in quarter ſeſſion at Stirling, a little after the middle of laſt 
century, will ſhow the manner in which he held the country 
under contribution. It is taken verbatim from the original 
manuſcript, ſent at that time to be publiſhed at the kirk of, 
Gtrathblane, | 


«AT 
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- At Stirling? in ane Quarter Seſſion, held be the Juf. 
“ tices of his Highneſs Peace, upon the 3d day Febry. 
© ary, 1658—g. The Laird of Touch being Chyrſ. 


c man. 


0 Vpon reading of ane petition given in be Captain M*Gre.. 


© por, makand mention that ſeveral heritors and inhabitants 
« of the paroches of Campſie, Dennie, Baldernock, Stra- 
te blane, Killearn, Gargunnock, and uthers within the ſher- 
„ rifdom of Stirling, did agrie with him to overſee and pre- 
« ſerye thair houſes, goods, and geir, frae oppreſſioun, and 
« accordinglic did pay him; and now that ſum perſones delay 
«© to maik payment according to aggriement and uſe of pay- 
« ment; thairfore it is ordered, that all heritors and inhabi- 
« tants of the paroches aforeſaid, maik payment to the aid 
« Captaine M*Gregor, of thair proportionnes, for his ſaid 
* ſervice, till the firſt of February laſt paſt, without delay, 
All conſtables in the ſeveral paroches, are heirby comman- 


dit to ſee this order put in executionne, as they fall anſwer 


the contrair. It is alſo heirby declared, that all who have 
« been ingadgit in payment, ſal be liberat after ſuch tyme 
„that they goe to Captaine M*Gregor, and declare to 
« him, that they are not to expect any ſervice frac him, 


« or he to expect any payment frae them. Juſt copie ex- 
« tr; acted be 


wa J AMES 23 Clk. of the Peace. 


Fon Archibald Edmonſtoune, Bailzie of Duntreath, to 


It is to be obſerved, that the inhabitants of the country 
were obliged to enter into ſuch engagements with him, to ſe- 
cure 
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cure them againſt the depredations of 2 banditti employed by 
himſelf to plunder. And as he poſſeſſed power enough to 
overawe even juſtice itſelf, it is not to be wondered at, that 
he obtained ſuch an order in his own behalf. Such an inci- 
dent ſhould teach us to ſet a high value upon the happy privi- 
leges which we enjoy under a mild and fafe government. 
About 3 years ago, 4 number of old coins were found in 
this pariſh, incloſed in a log of wood. They conſiſted of 
crowns, half crowns, and ſhillings of Elizabeth, James I. of 
England, and Charles I. A few gold coins were alſo found 


' amongſt them, and ſome Dutch ducatoons; the value of the 


whole might amount to L. 40 ſterling. The log was about a 
foot and a half ſquare. A ſmall triangular opening was cut 

into the ſurface of one of the fides; by this aperture, the log 

had been excavated, and the treaſure depoſited. It was then 

cloſed up with a piece of wood, neatly fitted to the place, and 
faſtened with wooden pegs. As none of the coins bear a 

later date than the reign of Charles I. they muſt have been 

concealed during the troubles which * or ſucceeded 

the death of that monarch. 

The hiſtory of the log itſelf is 8 angular. It can 


be traced back for 40 years. At that time, it is remembered 


to have ſerved as a prop to the end of a bench in a ſchool- 
houſe, near the church. Afterwards, it was uſed as a play 
thing by children, who amuſed themſelves with carrying it to 
the top of a declivity, whence it rolled to the bottom. It 
then lay many years on the wall of the church- yard. At laſt, 


| it was appropriated by a crazy old woman, a pauper, who | 


lived in a hut by herſelf. She uſed it 28 a ſeat for above a 
dozen of years. She dying, a neighbour was employed to 


, Waſh the clothes that were found in her houſe. As fuel was 


ſcarce, the log was laid on the fire to heat water for that pur- 
poſe ; it not burning quickly, the waſher woman took it off, 
1 | ; ; and 
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and proceeded to cleave it with a hatchet, At the firſt ſtroke, 
the treaſure came out and was ſecured by the woman, who 
perceiving the value, wiſhed to conceal it. In a few days 
however, it was divulged. But the woman's huſband, who 
was a worthleſs fellow, got hold of it, and decamped with the 
whole amount; a few pieces excepted, which he had previ- 
ouſly ſold. He has not fince been ſeen in the country, and 
has left his wife to ſupport 5 children by her own induſtry, 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER XXII. 
PARISH OF LEUCHARS. 
(counTY or Fixx.) 


By the Rev. Mr KeTTLE. 


Name, Situation, Soil, e. 


12 if derived from the Celtic language, is ſaid 

by ſome, to ſignify a wet flat; by others, a place 
abounding with ruſhes; either, or both interpretations faith- 
fully deſcribe the appearance which the furface made ſome 
years ago, a great way to the northeaſt, and a little to the 
ſouthweſt of this village. The diſtrict is of large extent 
from weſt to eaſt, and from ſouthweſt to northeaſt, more 
than 9 ſtatute miles, and more than 5 miles broad, at two 
different parts of the. pariſh, conſiderably diſtant from each 
other. The meaſurement bs Mr Willam Innes now lies 
before me. 

The figure of the oariſh is Ce —__ bo | 
bounded on the northeaſt, eaſt, and ſoutheaſt, by the Ger- 
man ocean, and the various windings of the river Eden on 
the ſouth, and ſouthweſt ; on the other parts by the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes. It is affirmed with truth, that within the 
bounds of this diſtrict, every ſoil known in \ this country is to 

Yor. VI. 4 be 
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be found: blue, white, and red clays, ſtrong and weak, 
ſharp lands, loam of various depth and ſtrength; a mixture 
of Mam and clay, Tight lands, mofs, heath and bent in no 
ſmall quantities. Before Sir David Carnegie ſold part of the 
lordſhip of Leuchars, he employed a number of workmen to 
cut a large drain of 3 miles long, paſſing through the weſt 
end of the village of Leuchars, that the ſurface on each fid: 
of it might he turned into more important uſes. The Hon, 
Robert Lindſay bought this part of the lordſhip' before the 
effect of the drain was fully proved. Mr Lindſay found himſelf 
under the neceſſity, at no ſmall expence, conſiderably to enlarge 
the former drain, and thereby rendered it effectual for relieving 
the flat grounds of the water through which it paſſed. Many 
acres formerly covered with coarſe graſs and ruſhes, and about 
36 acres ſouth and weſt of Leuchars, covered with water toa 
conſiderable depth in the.winter feaſon, and not free from va. 
ter in the ſummer, are mow producing abundarit crops of al 
kinds of grain, clover, turnip, and cabbage.. Theſe grobnts 
are let from 245 to L. 1: 16 per acre ; yielding a profitable re- 
turn to the generous landlord; and affording the labourers hope, 
that their expence and induſtfy may not be altogether unte- 
Wirded, Of the many remaining acres to the north and 
northeaſt, ſome are highly improved, and others id a ſtate of 
preparation for ſimilar orops. Theſe eircumſtanees are motives 
which ſhould prompt to exertion in all ſimilat ſituations in 
Scotland; but are by ho means, to thoſe who wiſh well to 
mankind, the moſt important motives for draining water fron 
the neiphbourtood of villages. Before the above drain (of 20 
feet wide, and 14 deep, for a conſiderable way above the 
outlet) was cut, the families who lived near the ſtagnant wa- 
tet, were ſubject in the ſpring and end of autumn, to inter- 
mitting fevers of very long continuance; from 23 to 33, and 
ſometimes to 39 days. lies were to be ſeen in 
b 2 


1 * 


ſuch 


| country, and ſhould prove an irreſiſtable motive to draining, 
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ſuch diſtreſs at the ſame time, that no a con aſſiſt the 
others. They depended on the kind miniſtrations of their 
neighbours, for the fupply of their neoeſſities. Oftem has 
the poor's fund been employed, to pay women to wait upon 
ſuch diſtreſſed families; and it is hoped, it will not be looked 
upon as a proſtitution of that ſacred fund. Since theſe ſtag- 
nant waters were completely drained, thofe diſeaſes and the 
fad train of complaints connected with them, have happily been 
unknown; meanwhile, it is ſuppoſeable, that the fame hap- 
py effects muſt flow from the ſame cauſes in every part of the 


independent of the profit or ſatisfaction reſulting from it. 
It is not eaſy to deſcribe the pleaſure of viewing luxuriant 
crops, adorning the place where the eye had been accuſtom- 
ed to fee ſtagnant water and noxious vapour impregnated 
with diſeaſes and death. 


Agriculture. —'The culture of this pariſh is conducted by a 
ſober well informed perſevering and wealthy tenantry. No 
expence or labour is withheld. Every exertion is made to 
beſtow whatever is thought neceflary, under the providence 
of a gracious God, to aid the fertility of the ſoil. All chilling 
moiſture is led away, and the plough is made to return till 


the roots of every weed are deſtroyed. Every meliorating 


crop has its due rotation. Lime, that genial pulverizer, that 
gives healthy fermentation, is brought by water from England 
and Scotland, and from lime-kilns in the neighbourhood by 
land carriage, and thrown with W 2 upon the 


fertile boſom of the earth. 


A very eonſiderable quantity of wheat is annually raiſed in 
this diſtrict, although ſeveral of the tenants have been unwilling 
io mention the exact number of bolls they ſow ; by their own 
"Ow there were 649 Bolls fown in 1790; and in 1791, 
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670 bolls were ſown. I believe that the ſowing of wheat is 
upon the increaſe in this pariſh; and although I do not pre- 
ſume to be a judge, I have an apprehenſion, that it may be 
carried too far. 
Conſiderable quantities of wheaf, barley, peaſe, and beang, 
are annually exported from this diſtrict; ſeveral hundred 
bolls of oats, and ſometimes of potatoes; but the exported 
potatoes as far as I know, never turn to great account, which 
has in ſome meaſure cooled the ardour of exporting this n. 
luable part of the produce. Flax is alſo-raiſed ; but not in 
ſuch quantities as to compete for premiums. It is thought 
a ſevere crop, and there is ſeldom more ſown. than what is 
neceſſary for the uſe of the families, or in order to induce 
labourers to engage for the harveſt. The tenant gives 10 
yards ſquare to ſow. one lippy of lint-ſeed. Some tenants al- 
low two lippies to each of their labourers. Formetly, the 
land here was ploughed by 4 and 6 oxen, and 2, ſometimes 
4 horſes before them all, yoke fellows in a large Scots 
plough. The ground is now ploughed with 2 horſes, in 2 
chain plough made upon Small's conſtruction. The horſes 
are guided, and the plough directed by one man. Here may 
be one or two of the tenants who uſe 2 oxen and 2 horſes in 
1 plough, and one tenant who has 2 oxen without horſes, in 
x or 2 of his ploughs. If it was proper for the writer of thele 
facts to give his own opinion, he would be inclined to approve 
of and recommend the laſt practice, eſpecially in large farms. 
Every tenant ſows a conſiderable field of clover, in proportion 
to the extent of his farm, or the neceſſities of his ſtock. On 
every farm, turnips are raiſed in ſmaller or greater fields, as 
they are intended for the cows and young ſtock only, or for 
| ſuch as are fed for the knife. There is no great attention 
given to a peculiar breed of cattle in this diſtrict; becauſe 
the cultivated lands are thought too valuable, and the weaker 


and 
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and uncultivated, infufficient for raiſing cattle of bone. The 


Fife cattle, however, always bring good prices in the market; 
and I believe it will not be ſaid that the cattle of this pariſh are 
inferior to thoſe of the other parts of the country. Cabbages 
and greens are alſo planted in the fields, but in ſmall quanti- 
ties by the ſide of the turnip, to be uſed when froſt renders 
the turnip more difficult to be obtained. Potatoes, that make 
ſo great a part of the food of the lower claſſes of ſociety, are. 
cultivated by every one who rents land, for the uſe of his fami- 
ly, horſes, cows and hogs. They are in general uſed for the 
laſt 3 animals without boiling. The tenants give 10 yards 
ſquare or 12 for planting a peck of potatoes to the manufac- 


turers and other labouring people, for ſo many days work in 


harveſt, or any other throng ſeaſon; wiſely thinking that 
this is preferable to money, as it procures them hands in the 
time of their need. Much uſcful information concerning the 
culture and preſervation of this invaluable root has been 
lately obtained, by means of the benevolent exertions of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

I know not if the following obſervations have been ad 
Many cauſes. for the curle-top amongſt potatoes have been aſ- 


| Ggned, that mankind might avoid this devourer of lo valuable 


a part of their food. When that part of the potatoe is cut 
for a ſet which the former year adhered to its root, it invati» 


. ably produces a curle-top. It would be of no ſmall conſe» 


quence, therefore, before the ſeed is cut into ſets, that a 
careful hand ſhould be employed to cut off this part of every 
potatoe, and keep it entirely ſeparate from the ſeed. When 
there is too little of the potatoe left at the bottom of the eye, 
that is ſeparated for a ſet, it has the ſame unhappy conſe- 
quence. This year has led men of obſervation, to conclude, 
that wet land produces the curle-top. There are two very long 
* a field near this place, planted with the ſame culture, 

mannre 
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manure, and feed : the one ridge is rather lower and flatter 
than the other. In this ridge, there is not one plant of an 
hundred found. In the other ridge, the 4 rows lying neareſt 
the furrow on each fide of the ridge, are curle-tops, with very 
few exceptions ; the 4 rows on the higheſt part of the ridge, 
are healthy vigorous plants. I know no way of accounting 
for this, but by ſaying that the exceſs of moiſture has Oy 
ced it. 

There were in this diſtri in 1792, more than 1 559 
cattle young and old, male and female. There were 


| 420 horſes of the above deſcription, and of ſheep, 1940. 


The tenants breed their own cows, and moſt of them their 
working horſes. There are in this pariſh 7 threſhing milns, 
and their number will ſoon be increaſed. One of theſe is ſet 
and kept in motion by water, a very confiderable ſaving to the 
tenant; and the machine, one would think, muſt move more 
ſteadily, and with greater effect, than thoſe worked with hor- 
fes. Some indeed have made uſe of oxen and horſes; but 
theſe animals have ſo different'a movement, that the praQtice 
has not become general. It is to be hoped, that oxen will be 
trained for this uſeful inſtrument of huſbandry ; and there can 


de little doubt, that in ſome ſituagons and circumſtances, it 


might be worked by the force of wind. There are 4 meal 
milns in the diſtri; one lint and, barley mill, moved by one 
water wheel; and one belonging to a dyer foe as * of 
his employment. | 

There are 3 bridges in the pariſh, all of them over the 


Multree burn; one of them giving paſſage to travellers from 


Cupar to the north, and the other to travellers from the north 


to St Andrews: one end of the Guard bridge reſts on this 


pariſh; the other on the pariſh of St Andrews. 


On this end of the bridge is erected {he only toll-gate within 


the 
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the bounds of the diſtrict, There are 30 tenants in the pa- 
riſh, The extent of their farms is very different; from 10 to 
300 acres. Thoſe of the laſt mentioned extent are in the 
caſt part of the pariſh. The land lets at from 10s te 50s an 
acte, excepting thoſe extenſive farms in the eaſt part of 
the pariſh z which ate rented at from L. 40 to between L. 66 
and L 70. | 


Heritors, Improvements, &c.— There are 16 heritors in the 
diſtrift, 14 of whom do not reſide ;z a very material loſs to the 
poor, and no ſmall diſadvantage to the inhabitants, as their 
reſidenee would give real encouragement to the induſtrious, 
and a ſerious check to thoſe few who in every ſociety are in- 
clined to be diſorderly in their manners and practice. In the 
year 1782, we received no aſſiſtance from the heritots for 
the ſupport of the poor, and were more than once obliged to 
borrow from the members of the Seſſion ; being unwilling to 


diminifh any little ſum we had been enabled in more plentiful 


years to lay up for the purpoſe of increaſing the pobr's annual 
income. For ſome years paſt indeed the heritors have at- 
tended with a ſpirit of liberality to the neceſſities of the poor; 
and we cannot entertain a doubt, that their benevolence will 
always be in proportion to the circumſtances of the pariſh. 
On that part of the eſtate of Leuchars, purchaſed by the Hon. 
Robert Lindſay, containing 3736 acres, ſtands part of an old 
houſe, commonly called the caſtle of Leuchars, built upon a 


foreed bank of earth, on the edge of a ſwamp, ſurrounded by 


a deep and broad moat, incloſing about 3 acres of ground. 
In the time of our forefathers, this muſt have been a place of 


defence, having no acceſs but by a narrow bridge, till the 


large drain was cut, which has rendered it acceſſible on all 
tides up to the moat. There is a draw-well in the miudle of 
| | Won” the 
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the court, which, to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who lived there 
ſome years ago, became dry when the water was let out of 
the moat, for the purpoſe of ſcouring it. The - workmen 
came at laſt upon the mouth of a. covered drain, which they 
found on a level with the bottom of the well; and upon going 
down into the well, they diſcovered the ſame drain open 
there; from which they were naturally led to think, that the 
inhabitants had been ſupplied with water from the moat with- 
out, when ſurrounded by an enemy. L 

On this eſtate, alſo are ſome fine old trees. 

Mr Lindfay has planted 138 acres with various kinds of 
timber; the plantation is in the moſt thriving ſtate, and gives 
2 moſt delightful reſt to the eye, where once there was no- 
| thing to be ſeen, but a moor producing ſome coarſe graſs, 

heath, and furze. The traveller too, is pleaſed with the vi- 
riety of nature's tuxuriant productions. Mr Lindſay has alſo 
incloſed” ſeveral fields with ditch, hedge, and dyke; and 
hedge rows of trees, Theſe will in a ſhort time, ſhelter and 
beautiſy the diſtrict. In the meantime, they pleaſingly em- 
ploy the imagination in anticipating what their maturity may 
produce. On the eſtate of Leuchars, have been built 5 farm 
ſteadings, ſuitable to, and convenient for the different farms, 
where the tenants are lodged, if not elegantly, yet with ſuit 
able conveniency. The proprietor has alſo feued ground to 
the manufaCturers and others, for building . a houſe, and a 
{mall garden at the back of it, at the rate of L. 4 per acre. 
So that the village of Leuchars, in place of being literally 
the village built with turfs, is become a neat country village 
built with ſtones and mortar; the houſes at leaſt are com- 
-modious for manufacturers. There are more than 70 new 
| houſes built in this village, within a few years; 8 of them 
Have 2 floors, and 4 of them are covered with blue lates. 


On 


of Lands.” yy 
On the eſtate of EarYs hall, belonging to Robert Bruce 
Henderſon, Eſq. Advocate, are a few old trees. On this 
eſtate is built one of the moſt extenſive farm ſteadings in the 


pariſh. Theſe two eſtates, once were in what is called run- 


rig, two ridges belonging to Leuchars, one to Earl's-hall. 
This mode of diviſion, while it may ſeem to ſecure to each 
proprietor his proportion of good and bad land, muſt be at- 
tended with the moſt unhappy effects, as it drags the wheels 
of improvement, and expoſes the PIO to no inconſide- 
rable temptations. | 
On the eſtate of Pitcullo, bloat to Neil Ferguſon, Eſq. 
Kiyocate, are ſonie very fine old timber, and ſeveral fine 
thriving clumps of young trees. Here are more incloſures, 
both with tones and lime, and a greater number of old hedges -* 
with rows of trees within, than on any eſtate, in the diſtrict ; 
here indeed were made the firſt improvements in agriculture” 
and incloſing. On this eſtate alſo, are two ſubſtantial-new 
farm tofts. ' N 
On the eſtate of Ardit, the. property ow John Anſtruther, 
Eſq. Advocate, are alſo to be ſeen ſome fine old trees, hedges 
and clumps riſing. Theſe two eſtates on the weſt fide of the 
pariſh, as they riſe above the flat ground on. the eaſt, afford 
an agreeable and pleaſing variety to the traveller, from Cupar 
to St Andrews, from Cupar to n or from either . 
theſe burghs to Cupar. | | 
On the eſtate of Drone, belonging to Robert Meldrum 
Tſq. of Clayton, there are more than 3o acres planted ; 
ſome 20, ſome 7 years old: and within theſe 5 or 6 years, 
about 10 acres were planted with great taſte, in different di- 
rections, from the houſe of Clayton, that will greatly beautify | 
the ſituation of that building. Here alſo are two excellent 
farm ſteads. There are 8 acres planted on the eſtate of Pit- 
lethie, belonging to Thomes Lawſon, Eſq; belides ſome old 
Vol. XVIII. | 4 F timber, 


timber. This eſtate is incloſed with dich and hedge, and 


hedge rows of different ages, which both give beauty and 


warmth to che fields. 

In the garden belonging to Pitlethie, once ipod one of the 
hunting feats of James the VI. King of Scotland; which had 
been taken down to a little below the ſurface, and thus ren. 
dered inviſible, In digging this garden, the ſpade rung 
againſt a firm ſtone, and as ſtones are valuable here, wpon 
removing the earth, the foundation of this hunting ſeat was 
diſcovered to a great depth and thickneſs. This was carefully 
raiſed, and a great part of Mr Lawſon's houſe and offices 
was built from this 'quarry. Here too, were found the 
Royal Arms of Scotland, cut in a ſtone, which is ill pre- 
ſerved, being placed in the front of one of the houſes. Ina 
field, near the houſe of Pitlethie, grows a venerable ſpread- 
Ing thorn, where his Majeſty's bawks after their toils, were 

accuſtomed to refreſh themſelves through the night. 
Sheughy-dyke, or Tentsmuirs, is a very large flat part of 
the diſtrict on the eaſt ; about which many wonderful ſtories 
have been told, concerning the original inhabitants, and the 
peculiarity of their manners. After the moſt laborious en- 
quiry, I find no reaſon to conclude, according to general re- 
port, that this part of the pariſh was peopled by the crews of 
a Daniſh fleet wrecked on the coaſt, I preſume, that the 
greateſt part of this flat, moory, benty, ' ſandy ground, has 
been left by the gradual retiring of the ſea. The ſea has been 
| making a gradual retreat from that part of the pariſh, for 
many years paſt, and has left what ſeems to me ſtrong. prooſs 
of having once flowed and ebbed on thoſe grounds. The 
name ſeems to have been founded in that caution and cco- 
nomy with which men take poſſeſſion of property they ar 
not ſure of holding; for when the people took their ſtation 
where the {ca formerly made her furrowed bed, they mul 
| ob have 
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nd i have entertained a ſear, that ſhe would in ſome future ſtorm, 
* return and occupy thoſe parts ſhe had been accuſtomed to 
travel over. They did not at firſt therefore build houſes, but 
* erected tents on thoſe parts that ſwelled a little above. the 
ſurrounding flats; and to make the fituation of their tents 
af more comfortable and dry, they dug a ſheugh vr ditch, laying 
"8 the ſod, and caſting the earth inwards ;. hence ſcems to be 
31 derived the name Sheughy-dyke: The tent erec̃ted in the 


* middle gave riſe to the other name Tents · moors. 
lly When theſe moors have been opened by digging, there has 
es been found in ſeveral places, a greater variety of ſhells, and 
be i a- bones, than could be reaſonably ſuppoſed to fall from the 
e Þ tables of thoſe tent · dwelling inhabitants; and ſeem to lead 
ry the mind to conclude, that the aged and ſtorm- ſtruck inhabi- 
> tants of the ocean being waſhed co the ſhore; obtained a grave 
* by the next tide covering them with ſand.” There are like- 
wiſe in théſe moors 4 long beautiful canals. Thoſe who 


eſpouſe the idea of peopling this part of the diſtrict with ſhip- 
© Wl. wrecked Danes, ſay, that theſe canals were formed by thoſe 
be foreigners, to defend themſelves from the inhabitants of the 
ſurrounding country. I ſhall not ſay, how improbable this. 
account appears. Theſe canals ſeem to give no countenance . 
to ſuch an aſſertion. The moſt extended of them is not 2 miles 
| long; and there is a great ſpace of flat ground between the. 
* north end of them and the river Tay: the ſouth end of them 
and the river Eden, conſequently could form no defence. 


F But, ſuppoſing they could have done fo, would it not have 
; been eaſy for the Scots, to ſail from the Forth and Tay, dif- 

embark on their rear, while their land forces attacked them 
+ in front? Theſe canals do not poſſeſs depth of water to ren- 
a der them the leaſt defence. They ſeem to have been formed 
by the retiring ocean. There are 4 long, broad, beautiful, 


and almoſt parallel canals ; called Canal-toch, Whice-myre, 
| 4F 2 855 Tee 
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Toremont, and Tents-muir, or Big waters. I obſerve“ this 
. year, that the tenants are cutting drains, and letring the wa. 
ter out of theſe canals, to render the paſture more beneficial 
to their cattle, Strangers riding into this flat and not very 
ſertile part of the pariſh, are ſurpriſed with finding this wate- 
ry variety. I have ſcen their eyes return to it with pleaſure, 
In the ſummer, eſpecially if it be a dry one, the greateſt part 
of the water is carried away by the wind, and exhaled by the 
ſun. When in this ſtate, the canals furniſh a conſiderable | 
quantity of coarſe graſs for the horſes and cattle, Ia this part 
of the diſtrict, there are cattle of à ſmall ſize reared, as may 
well be ſuppoſed, from the nature of their paſture; and a 
few working horſes of a diminutive breed, to labour the fields, 
of no great extent, kept in tillage. One great diſadvantage at- 
_ tending this ſandy part of the pariſh is, that after the fields 
are ſown and harrowed, if the-wind blows ſtrong from the 
weſt, or ſouthweſt, the mould is blown off the ſeed, and not 
infrequently, a conſiderable part of the ſecd is blown from 
the ſown ground. 
This foil is favourable to a Sal barley, and; davers good 
crops of oats ayd rye, are obtained here. The barley that 
grows in this ſandy ſoil, is heavier in proportion to an equal 
quantity of the ſame grain that is produced from good clay; 
the former being thinner in the huſk than the latter. The 
crops of peaſe, with a few beans among them, are not ſo ſure 
or productive. 6 
There is in this part of the Adria, A lags Gſhing of no 
inconſiderable value, oppoſite to a ſmall rivulet that runs into 
the ocean. From the entry of this rivulet, along the ſhore to 
the river Eden, the people ſometimes amuſe themſelves by 
fiſhing in the ſummer ſcaſon, in the following manner: Two 
of the people take a long net with weights upon the lower 
Kalte al, £9 mio the ſca as far as * may wich ſaſcty, ” 
ten 
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tend their net, and drag it gently to the ſhore : In this way, 
they are ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs ſucceſsſul in taking 
ſea trout, flounders, and other kinds of fiſh. They uſe the 
ſame mode of fiſhing alſo, in all the convenient pools in the 
river Eden, when it is low water“ This they only do for 
amuſement, or when they long for fiſh. Is it not ſuppoſcable, 


that if theſe fiſhings were properly: attended to, they might 


ſupply all the diſtri with this wholeſome and agreeable ar- 
ticle of food ? There were two no way inconſiderable ſalmon 
fiſhings in the river, one immediately below the Guard bridge, 
the other oppoſite to the Coble-houſe ; ſo called, from a ſmall 
boat being kept there, by which travellers from the ſouth to 


the north, and from the north to the ſouth, ſhortened their 


way by 2 miles, in place of going round by the Guard-bridye. 


But ſince the diſtillery was erected upon the ſouth fide of the 


river at Kincaple, upon a bank ſlopping towards the Eden, 


both theſe fiſhings have been'much-injured by noxious water 
flowing from the diſtillery which runs into the river. The 
one at the Coble-houſe is entirely given up, and the other 


greatly decreaſed. When theſe were fiſhed, falmon was 
bought here at 1145 and a 19% per pound Dutch. No ſalmon 
can be purchaſed now below 4d, or frequently 8d per pound. 
The Tents-moors, and many other farms in the panih, 
abound with grey rabbits. It is allowed on all hands, that 
the ſale of theſe animals with their furrs, yields more than 
L. 200 per annum. This part of the pariſh is now almoſt 
the only one where ſheep are reared. It has been thought 
chat the true breed of Scots ſheep are to be found here: ori- 
ginally it might have been ſo but they have paſſed through ſo 


many croſs breeds, that they are greatly degenerated; yet thete 


remain ſome very fine-wooled ſheep, which, if properly attend- 
edto, might again riyal their neighbours for the fineneſs of their 
ficeces. There has been a flock of 180 ſheep lately added to 
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the former flock; ablegt in all 21 20. It is only in this part of 
the diſtrift, the numbers are kept up. They have been de. 
creafing iv the weſt part of the pariſh, for many years, and 
now are reduced to one flock. In this flocks are 3 great pro- 
portion of long tailed ſheep without: horns; their paſture is 
higher, and of courſe, more dry. and nouriſhing ; the ſheep 
of a larger ſize, and finer wool. But in the eaſt part of the 
pariſh, the graſs is of a coarſer nature, and the ſoil more ſub- 
je to retain water from its flatneſs ; the hee of a ſmaller 
ze, the 4 quarters 'weighing from 20 to 26 pounds. The 
time was, when every farm in the diſtrict, had a flock be- 
longing to it; till the culture of clover and rye-graſs became 
general, and every fpot of graſs land was made to feel the 
' puleerifing effects of the plough and harrow, when it wa 
thought more profitable to part with cheſs mocks _ 
and uſeful creature. 
In the Tents/moors, Gearing ws e on to 2 great 
extent, by thoſe men in the neighbourhood, who were de- 
"termined to riſk their fortune and character on the events of 
a day; for the inhabitants of this corner, wexe only aflifting 
in concealing and tranſporting their unlawſul imports. By 
' the wiſe and vigorous interpolition of the directors of our 
juſtly admired government, ſmuggling, that illicit traffic big 
with many evils to mankind, is now happily unknown over 
all our coaſts. The inhabitants of this remote corner hate 
been blamed for cruelty to ſhip-wrecked ſailors. If the 
charge be juſt, it does not belong to them alone; they aw 
but a handful; the place is thinly peopled. In the days of 
old, it might have been ſo; but I have ſeen much attention 
and kindneſs ſhewn to ſuch unhappy ſailors as were caſt upon 
our ſhore, I truſt, and believe, that every future period 
mall be marked with an increaſe of brotherly leave to * un- 
ſortunate. 
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- ' Church, Stigend, School and Poor. —The church of Leuchars 
js placed nearly in the middle of the pariſh, It is an ancient 
lofty building, part of it very ancient, fituated on a riſing 
ground. The building is more than ſufficient to hold the pa- 
riſkioners. There is no record by which the time of its erec- 
tion can be fixed, and there is even no tradition on the ſubject. 
The church was once the only one in Scotland whoſe ſteeple 


| aſcended on the eaſt end of the building. The time was, 


when our forefathers worſhipped here according to the forms 


of the Romiſh church. The door through which the organiſt 


entered to perform that part of the ſervice allotted to him, is 


ſtill ſeen in the eaſt gable of the church; and the place where 


the holy water was kept to purify the worſhippers on their 
entry into this temple is alſo viſible. The iron hook on which 
was ſuſpended the lever for weighing meal on the Lord's day, 
is batted into the key ſtone of an arch in the ſteeple; and in 
the place below, other merchant wares were ſold on chat 
holy day. 

A very little weſt of the preſent church, once ſtood a chas 
pel called St Bernard's chapel ; no remains of this monument 
of antiquity are now viſible, the ſtones. of it having been uſed 
for common purpoſes. Round where it ſtood are to be ſeen 
many graves, conſtructed of 4s and ſome of 6 ſtones. Some 
of theſe graves have lately been looked into without affording 
any thing worthy of being recorded. | 

There is. a moſt excellent well flowing with an abundant 
ſtream of ſoft water, near the weſt end of the village, (for the 
village is now extending weſtward,) called by the name of 
the Saint, to whom the chapel was no doubt conſecrated. 
A little north of the caſt end of the village, to the conve- 


nience and comfort of the inhabitants, there is another well 


of equal excellence, called the Lady well, no doubt conſe- 
'cxated to the Bleſſed Virgin. Tradition ſays, there once 
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ſtood a houſe of worſhip on the eaſt (ide of the road, Oppoſite 
to the houſe of Ardit; a ſmall field belonging to that eſtate 
- retains the name of the glebe. There was alſo once a chapel 
and burying ground at eaſt Drone in this pariſh : The glebe 
is the name of a field there too, but the real hiſtory of theſe 
has not been tranſmitted to us. There is a tradition, according 
to the account by the Rev. Robert Dalgleiſh of Scots craig, 
D. D. that the village of Ferry-Porton-craigs, before the 
1606, belonged to this pariſh. 

The ſtipend of this pariſh till the year 1791, was 64 bolls 
bear; 8 bolls wheat; 8 bolls oats; L. 330: 10:9 Scots, and 
L. 36: 16:8 Scots, vicarage, in which is included 40 merks 
for Communion elements. By an Interlocutor of the Court 
of Seſſion in 1791, their Lordſhips were pleaſed to give the 
following augmentation. Out of a part of the free tythes of 
the pariſh, 24 bolls bear; 24 bolls meal; and L. 42:15:11 
Scots, in which is included, L. 42 Scots for Communion ele- 
ments. The Sacrament of our Lord's Supper is annually diſ- 
penſed in this congregation, in the beginning of March, and 
end of July, to between 700 and 800 communicants. The 


Kirk Seſſion received from the biſhop of St Andrew's, from 
funds belonging to himſelf, L. 28 Scots for Communion ele- 


ments; the receipt of which, is entered for the laſt time in 
the Seſſion records, in the year 1728. | 

The legal falary of the pariſh ſchoolmaſter, is L. 6: 13:4 
ſterling. He has beſides, by a mortification, a houſe, gar- 
den, and croft; and 2 acres of light land, about half a mile 
northweſt of the village of Leuchars; and L. 4: 10: 6 ſter. 


left to thoſe who hold the office of ſchoolmaſter, by a late 


eminent and worthy clergyman of this pariſh, the Rev. Alex- 

ander Henderſon. 
Leuchars is a pleaſant healthy country village, 3 boar- 
ders may be kept to advantage. The preſent incumbent, 
gat 
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got a few ſoon after he was elected, and has room for a great- 
«+ number. The number of ſcholars in the winter is from 
80 to 100+ The ſchool fees are as low as any in Scotland. 
Every man who is ſenſible of the importance of educating the. 
youth, and underſtands the rrue intereſts of his country, muſt 
regret, that a body of men ſo reſpeQable, and ſo extenſively 
uſeful as the pariſh-ſchoolmaſters are, ſhould have appoint- 
ments ſo very unequal to their labour and ta the ſituation of 
their families. | 

The poor in this pariſh are ſupported in their own houſes, 
The Kirk Seſſion are enabled to provide for them by the 
weekly collections at the church, and the money ariſing from 
the mort-cloths, which were originally purchaſed from the 
poor's funds; by the rent of 5 acres in the priory of St An- 
drews, purchaſed in the ſame way; and by the produce of a 
few ſeats in the church, yielding about L. 1 ſterling per annum. 
I believe there is no fuhd managed with ſuch care, or ren- 
dered fo extenſively uſeful, as the little funds in the hands of 
the Kirk Seſſions of Scotland. We do not allow any of our 
poor to beg, though beggars pour in upoa us from the north 
and ſouth, in greater numbers than the ſituations of men in 
moderate circumſtances can enable them to ſupply. There 
are laws to prevent this; but of what uſe are laws, if they 
are not put in execution? We have invariably found that 
theſe who are moſt unwilling to accept of aid from the pa- 
riſh, are leaſt eafily ſatisfhed, when they have begun to receive 
it; whereas, thoſe who modeſtly intimate their wants and 
receive aſſiſtance, as ſoon as their circumſtances become leſs 
neceſſitous, with hearts overflowing with gratitude to 
Almighty God, inform us that they are able to ſupport 
themſelves, and thank the Seſſion for the. kindneſs ſhewn 
them while it was neceſfary. Penſioners of this deſcription, 
we ſupply with the greateſt ſatisfaQtion. 

Var, XVIII. 48 Population.— 
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Population, &c.— By the return to Dr Webſter in 1758, 
the numbers were 1691, By the laſt accurate ſurvey of the 
pariſh, the numbers were 1620. The decreaſe, which is 51, 
is to be accounted for in the following manner. There ate 6 
different farms in the pariſh, occupied by one tenant ; for- 
merly poſſeſſed by 3. There is indeed one farm divided into 
3, but there are 3 other farms pofſefſed by one tenant, which 

T were formerly occupied by 2. Every plough in the pariſh 
ſome years ago, had a man to hold, and a youth to drive it; 
the labour of the farms was chiefly carried on by married ſer. 
vants whoſe families reſided on them. It is more the cuſtom 
now to perform the labour by unmarried ſervants who have a 
houſe near the tenants, in which they ſleep, and prepare their 
ſood. After they retire from work, they are free from the 
re ſpect due to the eye of their maſter, and if inclined to wan- 
der, are at full liberty. I believe that theſe circumſtances 

are not favourable to morals, and that the union of ſmall into 
large farms, is unfriendly to population. 


Abſtract of Baptiſms and Marriages from 1759, to 1759 
x incluſive, (there being no record of burials kept at that pe- 
riod ;) and from 1780, to 1789 incluſive, to which the liſt of 
funerals within that period is added. No calculation can 
however be made of the number of deaths from the funerals; 
as many ſrom neighbouring pariſhes are buried here, and 
many of the people of this pariſh in the neighbouring church» 
Yards. 1 — 
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There are in the pariſh, 22 Antiburgher, and 13 Burgher 
Seceders; 1 Berean, and x member of the Epiſcopal church; 
37 Diſſenters in all. There are 13 wrights; 9 maſons; g 
ſmiths; 8 ſhoemakers; 6 taylors ; 3 wheel-wrights, 2 of theſe 
are coopers ; I ſurgeon; 1 brewer; x baker, and 1 bee-hiye 
and baſket maker. In the village of Leuchars, are 5 ale-houſe,, 
and there are 2 others in the diſtrict. Two ale-houſes in the 
village of Leuchars, are certainly ſufficient to ſupply all the 
inhabitants; and a greater number tends very much to deſtroy 
the morals, and impair the health of the inhabitants. There 
are go looms in the pariſh, 34-of theſe in the village of Leu. 
chars. The weavers are employed in what is called houſehold 
work of various kinds; but chiefly in brown linens, ſingle W opp* 
and double ſail cloth, which they weave for the Dundee mer: of, 
chants. Several of them buy yarn, weave it, and fell the Ane 
webs to merchants in Dundee and-Cupar. This kind of W the 
manufacture is increaſing, and it is thought will increaſe, 
There is one of the weavers famous for working all kinds of {MW bar 
damaſk, and other table linens. It is thought the population dre 
will ſoon riſe above the return made to Dr Webſter : there pa 
are 10 new houſes built in the village of Leuchars this ſum- int 
mer, to be inhabited at Martinmaſs next. A great ſpirit for {MW an. 
building has diſcovered itſelf for ſeveral years paſt, eſpecially co 
in the village: though building is carried on at a great ex- th 
pence, free ſtones have not been found in the diſtrict, except 


on the ſouthweſt, by the ſide of the river Eden, below a moſt fr. 
valuable ſurface: The proprietorsate unwilling to break more a 
of it than what is abſolutely neceſſary for their own uſe, and th 
the uſe of their farms. The cart load of free ſtones colts 25, al 
the driving and toll, 3d. On the weſt fide of the pariſh tl 


which is hilly, there are inexhauſtible fields of ſine hard blue 
w hin ſtones ; theſe coſt rs for driving the cart load, and 44 
for quarrying. From the top of Lucklaw-hill, part of which 

* 1 
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her is in this diſtrict, there is a moſt extenſive and delightful 
ch; ¶ proſpect» 


eſe Advantages and Diſadvantages.—Tt is no ſmall advantage to- 
ive WI this diſtrict, that the river Eden is navigable nearly to what is 
es, called the Inner- bridge; a little below which with the con- 
the ecurrence and aſſiſtance of ſome of the heritors, the tenants 
the have built upon the north bank of the Mulltree-burn, com- 
roy W monly called Mothry water, a wall perpendicular on the fide 
er: of the water, and have filled up the ground behind the wall 
2u. in ſuch a manner, as to make. it eaſy for carts to approach the 
old wall where they may load and unload ſmall veſſels: This gives 
ple opportunity of importing what the inhabitants ſtand in need 
er: of, and exporting whatever they can ſpare. Carriers from St 
he W Andrews to Dundee paſs and repaſs twice every week through 
of WM the village of Leuehars. Carriers from all the towns of the 
ſe, MW ſouth coaſt, from Crail to the Ely, paſs once in 14 days; per- 
of haps oftener in ſummer. Carriers from Dundee and St An- 
drews to Edinburgh, going through Cupar the county town, 
paſs within a mile of the village. Thus, an eaſy and regular 
intercourſe is maintained between all thoſe diſtant places, 
and what we wiſh to ſend, or defire to have from them, is 
conveyed at the ordinary expence of carriage,' according to 
the weight. ED 
The inhabitants of this diſtrict derive no ſmall advantage 
from the ſhell-fiſh in the river Eden. They gather cockles 
and muſcles in their different ſeaſons, ſometimes eat them by 
themſelves, ſometimes prepare them with potatoes, or onions ; 
and the high flavoured juice that is obtained from the fiſhes in 
the boiling with a little ſeaſoning, makes a truly wholeſome 
and delicious meal. 
There was eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent, in the year 1792, 
"A ſociety calling themſelves the Brotherly Society of ſupport, 
| Wl 
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in and about Leuchars, and members from the neighbouring 
pariſhes are admitted. The laws of the ſociety are pious, 
benevolent, and well meant. Every member on his admif. 
ſion pays 28 6d ſter, and 8d quarterly, or 28 6d annually, 
The intention of the fund is to relieve the members when 
under ,fickneſs or the infirmities of old age, or the widows 
and children of deceaſed members; who, it is propoſed, are 
to receive 3s 6d weekly, or if a nurſe ſhould be neceſſary, 
48 6d. 
are unable to defray their funeral expences, they are to re- 
ceive L. 1:5 for that purpoſe, (It is ſubmitted, whether ſo- 
cieties of this nature in different parts of the country, may not 
be uſeful.) Their funds alſo enable them to buy quantities of 
meal, coals, or any other neceſſary article to divide amongſt 
them. There are 2 fairs held in Leuchars, the one on the 
ſecond Wedneſday of April old ſtyle, for the fale of cattle, 
ſheep, lint-ſeed, ſhoes, and all other kinds of merchant goods, 
the other on the third Friday of October, old ſtyle, The pit 
coal is at a great diſtance, and from the throng in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, the fetching one cart containing 5 load, coſts 5s df, 
and is the work of a long day for one man and 2 horles, 
The proprietors of coal, are threatening to raiſe the price. 


Diſeaſes, —Epidemical diſeaſes are not known in this diſ- 


trict, ſince the great drain was cut. I have known 3 perſons 
within theſe 20 years, affected with St Vitus's dance to a 
very high degree. It was defired that a fiddle ſhould be play 
ed on in the preſence of the affeted perſon. It was not 
regular muſic that gave relief, but the ſtriking of certain 
ſtrings, which the perſon under agitation, defired ſhould be 
ſtruck again. The effect was aſtoniſhing ; the perſon affect- 


ed, became quiet, ſat down, and in a little, afked to be put 
to 


If any of the members die whoſe ſurviving relations 
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to bed, but ſtill called for the perſon to play, till the feelings 
that produced the agitation were abated. 

Some years ago, the people in this pariſh profeſſed a religi- 
ous ſcruple againſt innoculating their children. They are 
now come to look upon it as a religious duty to adopt the 
practice; and not a few of them, when a lancet loaded with 
matter was procured for them, innoculated their own chil- 
dren, If the ſcruple could be got over throughout all parts 
of the country, how many lives would it fave, how many 
ſore hearts to parents would it be the means under God of 
preventing ? 


Character of the People. — They are in general ſober and 
induſtrious ; regular attendants upon Divine worſhip on the 
Lord's day; and grateful to a kind providence for the bleſſings 
they enjoy. They are remarkably, ſteady in their attach- 
ments, in their loyalty to Our Gracious Sovereign and happy 
Conſtitution : 14 from this diſtrict entered to ſerve His 
Majeſty when a late call for ſailors was made through the 
counties, —With what pleaſure do I relate theſe facts, after 
having read with horror in the Advertiſer, for Tueſday the 
3d November 1795, the wicked and treaſonable attack made 
upon the ſacred perſon of George the III. Thanks and 
praiſe with my whole heart do I offer to the providence of 
God, for preſerving the life of the beſt of Kings, who has 
ever been the father of his people; and pray moſt fervently, 
that the crown may long, very long flouriſh on his ſacred 
head, until it pleaſe the unerring Diſpoſer of all events, to 
crown Our Gracious King with a crown that ſhall for ever 
flouriſh in glory, and transfer his earthly crown to the head 
of His Royal Highneſs George Prince of Wales. 
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NUMBER XXII. 


PARISH OF MARY-KIRK, 


(counNTY Or KINCARDINE.) 


A ” 


By the Rev. Mr Jonn Barz. 
N 755 : 


Antient and Modern Name. Situation, and Extent, 


1212 antient name of this pariſh was Aberluthnot, or as 
it is more commonly expreſſed in ancient records, 
Aberluthnet. This name it received early, but at what par- 
ticular period, is not now known. It ſeems, however, to be 
of Gaelic etymology, and to bear an alluſion to the ſituation 
of the village in the center of which the church ſtands; to 
the ſmall rivulet that paſſes by, and the lands "that ſurround 
it; or perhaps ſome memorable event in this particular 
place, now buried in oblivion, has introduced the name, 
and communicated it to the church and pariſh. The eſtate 
of Kirktown-hill, which is now ſcarcely known by any other 
name, was formerly called the Kirk-lands of: Aberluthnet, 
as appears by a charter for theſe lands, granted by Car- 
dinal Beaton, to David Barclay of Mathers, anno 1540, 
and by another of confirmation from Queen Mary, anno 
1543, by which were conveyed to him alſo, all the 
lands and acres of the village of Aberluthnet, the . 


, 


* 
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of barony, weekly market, and yearly fair, together with the 
Mill, Mill-lands, and Bourn of Aberluthnot, lying on the 
banks of the North-Eſk river. Before the Reformation, and 
in honour of the Virgin Mary, the pariſh obtained a change 
of name, from Ah-rluchnot, to Mary-kirk, which it now 
bears. This is evident from the above-mentioned charter, in 
which there is not the leaſt mention of Mary-kirk. It is 
bounded on the ſouth by the North-Efl: river, which ſeparates 
it from the county of Angus, and pariſh of Loggie- Pert; on 
the eaſt and northeaſt, by St Cyrus, Garvock, and Laurence- 
kirk; on the north and northweſt, by Fordoun and Fetter- 
cairn. It is about 36% 45 north latitude, and 20 16! weſt 
longitude. Agreeable to Mr Garden's map and meaſurement 
of the county, anno 1774, the form of the pariſh is irregular. 
It comprehends 8191 Scots acres*, and its length and breadth 
are nearly equal. It is at the diſtance of 4 Scots miles from 
Montroſe, and 6 from Brechin,—placed at the fouth extre- 
mity of an extenſive plain, generally known by the How, or 
hollow lands, of the Mearns; and is fo exceedingly flat and 
level, that you ſeem, almoſt in eyery direction, gradually to 
deſcend as you approach the river. The only hills or eminen- 
cies in this pariſh that ſeem greatly to variegate the ſcene are 
Kirktown-hill and Balmaleedie, which run, the one behind 
the other, in a northeaſt direction, about 2 miles. Their 
ſouth extremities are at a little diſtance from the village of 
Mary-kirk; and as the diſtance is increaſed, they advance by 
a gradual elevation, until they terminate all at once by a ſud- 
den ſlope, in what is called the Wide Open. This ſeparates. 
them from the Garvock-hills, which extend ſeveral miles in 
the ſame eourſe, and are a boundary to the pariſh. 

Vol. XVIII. 4 H Village 


®* Inſtead of $19x Scots acres, Mr Garden ſhould have made it 7591, hav- 
ing meaſured 6co acres belonging to another pariſh, N 


bio 

Village of Mary-kirk.,—Near the banks of the North. Ex 
river, and ſomewhat more than half way, on the road leading 
from Montroſe to Laurence-kirk, lies the village of Mary: kirk, 
to and from which the traveller is delighted with the agree. 
able appearance of the country. To the north and northweſt, 
at the diſtance of ſometimes 7 or 8, 9 or 10 miles, he be. 
holds the majeſtic appearance of the Grampian mountaing, 
darting their lofty heads to the clouds. In an almoſt oppoſite 
direction, and bounding the pariſh, lie the hills of Can- 
terland, Balmaleedic, Kirktown-hill, and Garvock ; though 
not ſo ſtately as the former, yet as they are cultivated to the 
tops, they pleaſe the eye, and appear as ſo many ſafeguards, 
appointed by providence, to ſhelter the vallies below from the 
frequent ſtorms that come with great violence from the eaſt 
and northeaſt. Here the number of gentlemen's ſeats, the 
variety of woods and lawns, the grateful fertility of the fields 
and the beautiful meanders of the river, together with the 
extenſiveneſs of the proſpect, and the champaign appearance 
of the country, all invite the ſtranger to travel from Montroſe 
to the north in this road, rather than in any other. The vil 
lage itſelf, has indeed no other ornaments than its local ſitus- 
tion, its ſerene air, its ſalubrious and refreſhing ſprings, and 
pleaſant fields, to recommend it. It has not now, nor does it 
appear to have had, in the memory of the oldeſt man alive in 
the pariſh, any weekly market or annual fair. The numberof 
the inhabitants it contains is 208, and their dwelling houſes ate 

49. It is ſupplied with mechanics almoſt of every denomination, 
except weavers and bakers. Beſides, there are 3 ſhop- keepen 
who ſell molt things needful in the place; and for the accom- 
modation of travellers, there are 2 inns or public-houſes ; the 
houſes in general are in a ſtate of decay, the ſtreet or ſtreets 
narrow and irregular. There are indeed a few new houſes 
lately built; which, though they may be convenient to the 
ds oy | poſſeſſots 
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1 poſſeſſors, do not appear to add to the regularity of the place; [ti 

ling WY * ; | [ 

. it is therefore hoped, that the proprietor of the village, who | 
rk; . . 17 

1 has already been planning out a broader ſtreet, will take care 4 
8 * that a new one be rebuilt after a more approved model; and if K 
be a bridge over the North-Eſk river at Mary-kirk, which is now [i 

* in contemplation, and to which a ſubſcription 1s already | | 

Fi: opened, ſhould take place, it would not only be an advantage "y 
* to the village, but to the country in general. To promote 11 

: ' this, not a few of the farmers and inhabitants for a good many || 

, miles through the Mearns, have already ſubſcribed; and if 1 

the 5 1 a . = | 
4 the heritors of this pariſh, and other gentlemen in the neigh- 4H 
Py bourhood who have an intereſt m it, would with their ac- k 4 | | 
of cuſtomed public ſpirit, lend their helping hand, this neceſſa- t | 4 
he ry and uſeful work could not fail to be ſoon and eaſily : 4 
„ *<<ompliſhed. This is the more to be wiſhed; as within 14 
Fu a few years, 2 perſons have loſt their lives at the Ford, | 5 
_ and Ferry- boat; and many other individuals, by not being 

WM *<quainted with the proper entry to the Ford, or by the inat- 

 W tention or ignorance of ſome drivers of carriages, have been 

be expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, It is to be obſerved, 

10 that the Nörth-Eſk, oft times in rapid torrents, not only de- 


ſcends the Grampian hills, overtops its banks, and inundates 
the valleys below, but with impetuous violence ſweeps every 
thing before it; ſo that ſtrangers ought by no means, to enter 
raſhly into this river. 


Eccleſiaſtical Eftate, —The parochial church, which is ill 
ſituated in the middle of the village, has long been in a ſtate 
of decay, and bears the marks of great antiquity. It is 96 
feet long, and 17 broad. Its walls are much ſunk in the 
earth, and the floor and area are in different places, at leaſt 
4 feet below the burial ground on the outſide of the wall. 
There is an aile, on the ſouth wall, oppoſite to the pulpit where 

| 4H 2 the 
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the Strachans, Forbeſſes, and Foulertons, who were proprie 
tors of Thornton, have been buried. In this aile, built anno 
1615, there is a ſtately monument to the memory of D. Eliaa- 
beth Forbes, lady of Thornton; and of Sir James Strachan 
Bart. her huſband. Its pillars, images, and other devices, 
were fin ly cut, elegantly ornamented, and highly finiſhed, 
Near the centre of this monunient is a Latin inſcription, 
but this is ſo defaced by age, and by a burning, occaſioncd by 
the Covenanters, abont the time of the Revolution, that it is 
not now legible. On the cciling of this aile, which is of oak, 18 
there is a numerous liſt of honourable and ancient families, « fi 
(with their coats of arms beautifully painted,) who were con- 

nected with the family of dir James Strachan of Thornton. In 


the eaſt corner of this aile, there is a Font; and on the north- ( 
eaſt wall of the church, 2 preſſcs near to each other, in which rer 
were preſerved the ſacred utenſils. At the entry, ly the Ba 
ſtocks, almoſt conſumed by age; and on the outſide of the th: 


church, ſtrongly fixed to the wall, are the Joggs *. Near 
the gate of the church-yard ſtands a ſtone, and tradition fays, 
this was the croſs where the weekly market ſtood. About 6 


years ago the church received a new roof. By taking down tl 
the old one, which was oak, there was deſtroyed a ceiling of u 
the ſame wood, on which was beautifully carved a crols, a 1 
crown, St Peter's keys, the armorials of biſhop Elphingſtone, c 
and Dunbar, and ſeveral other eminent biſhops. There was 1 
alſo removed from the church an eſcutcheon of the family 


of Lord Halkerton, thought to be a fine painting. On the 
ee. | wall 


* Theſe were never appropriated by the church, as inſtruments of puniſh- 
ment and di grace; but were made ule of, when the weekly market and an- 
nual fair ſtood, to confine and puniſh thoſe whe had broken the peace, er 
uſed too much freedom with the property of others. The ſtocks were uſed 
for the feet, and the joggs tor the neck of the offender, in which be Was 
confined, at leaſt, during the time of the fair. 


no 
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wall near the pulpit, there is a monument, not much orna- 
mented, erected by Mr William Rait, in honour of his fa» 
ther and mother. On it is the following Latin inſcription. 


« Hic in Domino requieſcunt parentes mei chariſſimi, M. 
Jacobus Raitus, paſtor vere Evangelicus, qui prefuit huic 
« eccleiie, 25 annis, fideliter, non tine magno emolumento; 
« tunc vitam cum morte commutavit, calend. Mai, anno 
«* 1042, ætatis ſuz 593 et dilectiſſima ejus conjux, Iſabella 
« Blackburne, quz obiit 19th Januari, anno 1637, #tatis 
« ſuz 32. 

« Parentavit Filius, W. R.“ 

On the ſame wall, on the other ſide of, and a little more 
removed from the pulpit, is a tomb, the burial place of the 
Barclays of Johnſton and Balmakewan; and the only thing 
that can be ſaid of it, is, that it has a too near communis ation 
with the church, has its entry through it, and is only ſeparat- 
ed from it, by an old door. Many of the inhabitants of the 
pariſh, as well as the heritors, claim the right of burial in 
the floor of the church; and it would be accounted no leſs 
unjuſt and cruet to deprive them of this right, than of an 
inheritance left them by their fathers. Beſides the eſtabliſh- 
ed church, there are 3 different places of worſhip in the pa- 
rſh. In Luthermoor, there is one for the Seceders. At 
Sauchie burn, another for the Bereans; and in the village of 
Mary-kirk, a third for the Independants; all which, are tole- 
rably decent, and abundantly ſufficient to contain the con- 
gregations. To theſe places, the diſſenters above-named, in 
this and che neighbouring pariſhes, reſort. Some years ago, 
there was in Luthermoor, a chapel for the Scots Epiſcopa- 
lians, but of late the chapel and ground belonging to it 
have been fold off; and the congregation, who were a 
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peaceable, and decent, aſſembly, have removed to Lay, 
rence-kirk, where they have an elegant and ſtately place of 
worſhip, which was ſet on foot, and endowed by Lord Gar. 
denſton. About 24 years ago, and for ſeveral years after, a 
very great alienation of affection, and conſequently a depar- 
ture from the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity took place. Since 
that time it is happily removed, by the increaſing moderation 
of the ſeveral teachers of religion. The tide of paſſion and 
prejudice, which formerly agitated the minds of many, is 
entirely gone and a perfect harmony, and good underſtand. 
ing among thoſe who are candidates for the ſame happineſs, 
and profeflors of the ſame religion, (though they may differ a 
little in their ſentiments of it,) ſeem now to have ſucceeded. 
Manſe.— The manſe lies ſouth of the church, in a hollow 
velow it, and ſome of the offices form a part of the church- 
yard wall; and may be ſaid to be the only part of it now 


ſtanding. The manſe was built in 1732, and received repara- 


tions in 1775, that produced no great advantage to the heri- 
tors or miniſter ; and fince that time, he has been put to con- 
ſiderable expence to render it habitable. At preſent it ſtands 


in great need of being repaired. It is hoped, however, that 


the heritors, who are all of them men of opulence, public 
ſpirit, juſtice and humanity, will ſpeedily caſt an eye to the 
church, the manſe, and offices. The preſent incumbent is 
the third Preſbyterian miniſter ſince the Revolution. He 
was ſettled here in 1971, by a preſentation ſrom his father, 
who bought the patronage from the maſters of the King's 
College at Aberdeen, about the year 1765; who at the 
fame time ſold off all their other patronages. The patton is 
Major Garden, who ſucceeded to all Lord Gardenſton's eſ- 
tates, in this, and the pariſh: of Laurence-kirk ; and conſe- 

quently 
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guently to the patronage, which was ſold by the incumbent 
to his Lordſhip, not long before his death. 


| Glebe, —The glebe conſiſts of a little more than 4 acres, at 
a conſiderable diſtance from the manſe. The ſtipend of Mary- 
kirk from 1650, to 1794, was annually 4 chalders of victual, 
and L. 29: 3:4 ſterling in money. As the miſters of King's 
College, Old Aberdeen, claim the teinds of the pariſh, a 
proceſs of augmentation was commenced againſt them, in 
the Court of Teinds, in 1788, which they defended with 
great obſtinacy, until 1794, when the miniſter obtained from 
the Lords of Council and Seſſion, the Commiſhoners of 
Teinds, a decreet of modification -and locality, for an aug- 
mentation to his.ſtipend, of 3 chalders of victual, + bear, + 
meal, and L. 10 Scots, for Communion elements. But this 
augmentation, moderate indeed as it is, his opponents ſeem 
to quarrel with; and threaten an appeal to the Houſe of Peers. 
They draw from this pariſh, by their converſion of victual, 
from the heritors, upwards of L. 173 ſterling, which is 


more than twice the miniſter's old and new ſtipend put toge- 
ther, * 


School. — About 7 years ago, there was a new ſchool and 
ſchool · houſe erected by the heritors ; the old ſchool being 
ruinous and ill- placed, above the arch of the tomb of John- 
ſton. The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is L. 10: 10 ſterling, and 
L. 2: 8 as clerk to the Kirk Seſſion, and Caldham's fund, &c. 
His other perquiſites as ſchoolmaſter are very inconſiderable; 
for proclamations, 2s 6d; baptiſms, 10d ; teaching Engliſh 
by the quarter, is 6d; Arithmetic, 2s; Latin, 2s 6d. In 
ſummer there are but few ſcholars, in winter, the number 
may be about 30. Belides, there are 2 other ſchoolmaſters 
in the pariſh, who teach Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic z 

but 
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but have no falary, and are paid only by thoſe-who employ 
them. | | 


Poor. The number of poor frequently increaſes and dimi- 
viſhes ; but at preſent, there are 25 upon the poor's liſt. 4 
good many years ago, Robert Perie, a -reſpeQable farmer, 
born in this pariſh bequeathed 400 merks Scots to the poor of 
this pariſh. Some ſmall legacies, donations, and ſavingz, 
given and eſtabliſhed, when the neceffaries of life were 
much cheaper than at preſent, have made up L. 57 ſtcrling, 
which, added to Perie's fund, amounts to L. 79 : 4: 54 ter. 
Beſides, there are L. 3000. merks Scots, left by Mr George 
Keith, formerly proprietor of Caldham, for pious uſes, and 
to keep in repair, a bridge over Luther-water at Caldham; 
the intereſt of which is generally employed in ſmall dona- 
tions to decayed inhabitants, by an application having been 
made to the heritors. The weekly collections are at an ave- 

rage about 5s, and with about L. 3 ſterling, collected when the 
ſacrament is diſpenſed, will amount to L. 16 ſter. per annum. 
There is a gallery built in the church, for the benefit of the 
poor, which yields little above L. 1 ſter. The greateſt part 
of the weekly collections are divided among the moſt neceſ- 
ſitous poor every week, immediately after diſmiſſing the con- 
gregation; and others are occaſionally ſupplied with what is 
over, The money derived from the 2 mort-cloths amounts 
to very little. There ate generally no penalties given by 
church delinquents; for they take care to get themſelves 
nooſed ſoon enough to prevent it; and we do not wiſh for 
money in this way to ſupport the poor, if it could poſſibly be 
obtained any other way more honourable and humane. 
Conſidering the badneſs of the church, it is amazing that the 
miniſter has any one to hear him on the Sunday, but the 


ſchoolmaſter, and the kirk officer, who are obliged to attend, 
3 by 
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by virtue of their reſpeQtive offices; or that there ſhould be 
any thing ſtated for weekly collections. 


Air, Climate. — The air here is tolerably dry, mild and 
temperate, and the climate ſalubrious. Though the ground 
is very flat and level, yet there are no ſtationary diſeaſes oc- 
cafioned by noxious vapours, ariſing from ſtagnated waters. 
We have no lakes; no moſſes; or if in former times there 
have been any, they are now all drained and exhauſted. In 
almoſt every part of the pariſh there are rivers, rivulets, and 
brooks to carry off the rains that ly upon the ground, together 
with che waters emitted from the ſprings. The high moun- 
tains at a diſtance, and the lower hills that bound us on the 
northeaſt, attract the clouds above, before and behind us. 
Did the rains that fall upon them, deſcend ſo frequently upon 
our hollow grounds, they would render our lives comfortleſs, 
and our fields pools of water. We ſometimes in what we 
think dry weather, envy our neighbours that live neareſt the 
hills, for the ſeaſonable and refreſhing ſhowers we ſee them 
receive : but, perhaps, had we more diſcernment, we would 


greatly rejoice that they have not yet come to us, as our 


ground is not fit to receive them. When epidemic diſtem- 
pers invade any of the neighbouring pariſhes, and now'and 
then cut off ſeveral of the inhabitants, they ſeldom penetrate 
our boundary; or if they do, their attacks are leſs violent and 
deſtructive. In ſhort, the climate here is ſo good, that in 
ſome years, chere have not been above 7 or 8 perſons buried 
in this church-yard; and moſt of theſe old people, worn out 


by age and infirmities. Inoculation does not univerſally pre- 


vail, though ſeveral attempts have been made to render it 
general; yet very few children die of the ſmall-pox. Though 
there are not many inſtances of great longevity, yet there are 


ſeveral perſons now alive, above 80. About 3 years ago, a 
Lok. XVIII. 41 man 
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man died here aged 103 years. An inſtance of the mildnef 
of the climate is apparent from the little quantity of ſnow 
that commonly falls here, and'from its ſhort continuance on 
the ground. In 1782, while the Grampian hills were deeply 
covered with ſnow, for the ſpace of 8 or 10 days, the people 
in this neighbourhood were buſily employed in cutting down, 
and gathering their corns; and it is fo be obſerved, that it 
was in a great meaſure owing to this very circumſtance, 


that many poor individuals were kept alive. Add to this, 


that the bounty of government, and the great care taken by 
the heritors, to keep a good part of their grain for the con- 
ſumption of the pariſh, and their timely interpoſition in autho- 


riſing the Kirk Seſſion, from the poor's funds, to buy up and. 


fell at an under price, (not above 1s the peck,) what victual 
the moſt neceſſitous of the inhabitants needed, put this pa- 
Tiſh (ill as the times were), in a much better ſituation than 
moſt of the neighbouring pariſhes. 


Population. — The amount of Dr Webſter's liſt of inhabit- 
ants in 1755, was 1280, | 

In 1774, Mr Garden ſtated, probably with leſs accuracy, 
the number of ſouls to be 1080 ; ſince that time, it is evident, 
they have been increaſing conſiderably, by the liſt that is 
hereto ſubjoined. The increaſe can eaſily be accounted for, 
by aſſerting, that there were not ſo many families in Luther- 
moor then, as there are at preſent. At that time, there were 
only a few houſes in it, belonging to a ſmall number of 
feuars; but now it is preſumed, there are more families 
ſcattered over it, than there are families in the village of 
Mary-kirk. It was then only a moor, all covered over with 
heath; but now, moſt part of it, is either corn ground, or 
planted with trees: and although the foil is cold, ſpungy, 
and wet, yet by trenching, draining, incloſing, and planting 
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trees, the place is not only rendered pleaſant to the eye, 
but even beneficial and friendly to the health of the in- 
habitants. Several other houſes have been built in the pariſh 
ſince that period. We cannot give an exact liſt of baptiſms, 
as many parents are not fond of the expence of enrolling their *' 
children's names in the liſt of inhabitants; and for being 
married, and having a poor friend departed this life, they 
think, they ſhould rather receive ſome reward and compen- 
ſation, than pay a penalty. The miniſter made out an exact 
lit in 1793, when the members amounted to 1481, by 
which it appears that there is an increaſe from Mr Garden's 
number in 74, of 401; and from Dr Webſter's in 1755, 
(which was probably nearer the truth,) of 201. 

But the ſtate of the population will be better underſtood by 
the following Table: 
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Population in 1793, — 1481. 
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Males below 10,—182 Females below 10,—153 
From 10 to 20, — 15 From 10 to 20,—140 
From 20 to 39,—108 From 20 to 30,—136 
From 30 to 49,—85 From 30 to 40,—124 
From 40 to 59,—73 From 40 to 50,—--65 
From 50 to 60, —-57 From 50 to 60, —67 
From 60 to 70,—-47 From 60 to 70, ——49 
From 70 to 80, —- 14 From 70 to 80, — 19 
From 80 to 86, — 7 From 80 to 86.— 4 


. 


TIES 
* * 
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724 757 Tot. 1487 


By this Table, it appears that the Females exceed the Males 
by 33. There are 344 habitable houſes in the pariſh. 
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5 Lift of the Deſignations of Heads of Families and Mechanic, 


Miniſters = -<- 4 Turners — 4 
Schoolmaſters . 3 Flax-drefſers » 3 
Farmers 8 68 Gardiners enen 
Millars Ae 6 Dyſters ES 2 


Merchants ' - 35 Small tenants and widows 98 


Joiners, cart, and plough- Difſenters. 
wrights < += 8 Scots Epiſcopals 18 
- Shoemakers ' = 10 Independants S100 


Blackſmiths *- = 8 Bereans and Seceders not 

Married ſervants = 88 exactly known, but ſup- : 

. Maſons Ren 12 poſed not to exceed 130 
Taylors „o 7 = ER | 

Weavers = - 8 N. B. The other inhabitants 

Inn and public houſe-keep- are of the Eftabliſhed 
ers N 5 church. 


Proprietors, Rents, — The number of heritors in the pariſh is 


10, and only one at preſent reſides in it. The valued rent i: 


L. 6060 Scots; the real rent is nearly L. 3300 ſterling. In 
the courſe of 20 years, the pariſh has increafed much in its 
riſe of rents, improvement, and cultivation. During this 
ſhort period, all the eſtates in it have been ſold, except 3, to 
new proprietors; and a good many of the farms have got new 
tenants. The ſame cauſes may have concurred to effectuate 
theſe alterations here, which have taken place in other pariſhes 
of Scotland. The eſtates were bought at a time when there 
was no demand for land; but were they now in the market, 
they as. would {cl 2 at a much kigher price. 


— 


ua a Es 4 
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| Heritors. | | Eftates. 
Antony Lord Halkerton, Earl Inglismaldie, Newton, Bal- 
of Kintore, - ” malcedie. 


+ Lord Arbuthnot, - Hatton. 
Sir Alexander Ramſay, E. and W. Pitgarvies, Drum- 


= - ly-gair, Hoſpital, — 
Sir John Wiſhart Belches, Goſeſlie. 
+ Thomas Gillies, Eſqr ; Balmakewan, Caldhame. 
+ Major Garden, = Thornton, Gallow-hillock. 


William Adams, Eſqr; - New Thornton. 
+ Alexander Smith, Eſqr; Balmakellie. 
+ Alexander Gardener, Eſqr; Kirktown-hill. 
+ Patrick Cruikſhank, Eſqr; Balmano. 
The new Heritors are marked thus f. 


$cil.—The ſoil here, as in all other pariſhes, is various. 
The lands that ly neateſt the banks of the North-Eſk, on a 
dry bottom, are eſteemed beſt; and are ſure, almoſt in every 


-{eaſon, to produce the earlieſt crops. ' In ſome places, the 


ſoil is light, and much inclined to the nature of ſand. In 
other places, bordering on the river, it is deep and fertile; 
and has much the appearance of an improved loam. In the 
north and northweſt part of the pariſh, it is mooriſh,. and.hags 
a cold till, and clay bottom ;. which in many places, Iy 8 or 
10 inches below the ſurface. But in the northeaſt, on the 
fkirts of the hills, and in the vallies below, it is a deep clay, 
which, when ſufficiently drained, manured, and cultivated, 
will produce very good crops of wheat and barley. The 
center of the-pariſh, in different places, partakes of the ya- 
ture of one · or other of theſe ſoils; and in the proper cultiva- 

| tion 
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tion of which the farmer i is ſure to reap the pleaſure and ad. 
vantage. 


Cultivation.— Agriculture here, within the courſe of T 
years, has experienced a very great change; and is now ar, 
rived at no {mall degree of perfection. It is generally owing 
more to want of money than ſkill, that farmers do not raiſe 
good crops, and always adapt their crops, to the nature, ſi. 
tuation, and improvement of the ſoil. The preſent mode of 
farming, and ſucceſſion of crops, vary according to the nature 
of the ſoil, the taſte and capacity of the farmer, Here they 
generally ſow wheat and muſhlie, but more of barley, Cheſter 
bear, oats, and peaſe: nor do they neglect the culture of 
turnips; and if the ſoil be ſufficiently dry, they are ſure to 

| Increaſe 

* The great variety of ſoils that appear in different places of this pariſh, 


and not only in the ſame farm, but in the ſame field, might be rendered by 
much labour and induſtry, of the greateſt advantage to the cultivator; as 


they are manifeſtly adapted to the great variety of ſeeds that are, and ought 


to be ſown ;—ſome of which, require a light, others a groſs earth, or an in- 
termediate ſoil: — ſome are indeed ſo ſandy and light, that all the juices 
which are lodged in them by the air, immediately evaporate ; and the corn 
that requires a ſtrong hutriment, could never ſubſiſt in ſuch a ſituation. To 
remedy which, an intermixture of clay or rich earth, is abſolutely neceſſary. 
On the contrary, there are other ſoils ſo unpleaſant, fo tough and clayey, 
that ſcarce any ſeed can penetrate through them. To remedy this, much 
ploughing and draining, ſand and lime, and a compoſt of dung, with earth of 
a contrary nature, will operate above deſcription. There are others again, 
that preſerve a medium between theſe two extremes, and are qualified for 
different productions, as they more or leſs correſpond to the nature of ſand 
or clay. Wheat, for inſtance, in this country, never thrives but in a rich 
and humid ſoil, which is very fat and marſhy ; and barley, Cheſter bear, and 
oats, though they delight in a ſandy ſoil, yet they never fail to proſper in 
the richeſt; if ſufficiently covered over, with well pulverized earth, in # dij 
ſeaſon. , 
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increaſe the quantity. One fourth of a farm is commonly fown 
with graſs ſeeds, and laid out for hay and paſture. Another 
ſourth conſiſts of ſummer fallow, and green crops; ſuch as 
turnips, muſhlie, peaſe, and potatoes. The other half of the 
farm is ſown with corn in any mode that may appear moſt be- 
neficial to the farmer. Little liniſeed is ſown except for fami- 
ly uſe, unleſs the farmers mean to have wheat after it; and, 
in that caſe, they dung and lime well. In preparing for any 
ctop that has a ſoil with a wet bottom, they think it neceſſary 
to drain it by every poſſible means; ſo that any water iſſuing 
from the ground, or rain water on the ſurface, may gently 
run off with the leaft damage to the ſoil or manure. In 
almoſt every farm, there are to be found all the neceſſary 
and modern implements of huſbandry, ſuch as different 
ploughs for light and deep ſoil, carts proper for victual, 
dung, ſtones, lime and wood, — drag and light harrows, rol- 
lers, fanners, &c. No lime-ſtone quarries have as yet been 
diſcoyered. Lime is to be procured at the diſtance of 4 or 5 
miles; but moſt people bring it from a greater diſtance, from 
eaſt Mathers, which is about 7 or 8 miles; the price is the. 
ſame, 1s 0d per boll, lime-ſhells; but they think it of .a 
preferable quality. The farmers have ſucceeded well in their 
attempts to improve the breed of work horſes, with which 
they not only ſupply themſelves, but are enabled to bring 
what they do not ſtand in need of to market: but the breed 
of black cattle has been leſs the object of their attention; 
and the reaſon they give for it is, that weighty cattle deſtroy 
their graſs fields, much more than ſmall cattle; ſheep are entire 
ly gone, unleſs a few fed and fold to the butcher, or kept for 
family uſe. . The farms are properly ſtocked with black cattle, 
in proportion to the extent of each farm. Part of the rent is 
commonly paid in victual. Services are ſometimes contracted 
vr in the leaſes, but are not rigidly exadled. Many of the 
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tenants, in their leaſes, are bound to carry all their grindable 
corn to ſome particular mill, and to pay certain different rates 
for grinding it, viz. a boll for 16, 21, 24 bolls. The far. 
mer, or the mill-maſter on that account, pays to the heritor 
a high rent for his mill, and the other enants ſtrive to have 
as little grindable corn as poſſible. By this means, he is in- 
jured, and they complain that they are not allowed to grind 
at any mill what quantity of victual they pleaſe. This has 
been the occafion of very ſerious conteſts before the Ciyil 
Court; both diſagreeing about, and explaining in their own 
way, the terms of the contract. Formerly, the tenants 
ploughed with oxen, as well as herſes; but now the former 
are entirely laid aſide, unleſs in a few farms, where they oc- 
caſionally employ them in the plough, wain, or drag-harrow, 
The farmers pay for their land in this pariſh, from 5s, 105, 125, 
15s, to 258, 30s, and 408, per acre; but the laſt high prices 
are only given abour Mary-kirk, by thoſe who have other 
employments beſides their farm, or on account of an inn, a 
meal and barley mill. There are 6 mills in the pariſh; 3 on 
Luther-water,' and 3 on the North Eſk. Two of them have 
all the machinery neceſſary for barley. We have no manu- 
factures of any kind; but we expect, that when the bridge is 
erected, we ſhall have every thing ſet to right; and ſtrong 
motives to excite our induſtry. The tenants have incloſed 
very little of their farms, unleſs here and there a field or two 
for their own accommodation and convenience. And the reaſon 
they give is, that they have ſhort. leaſes, many of them not 
above 19 years; for this is the longeſt period now commonly 
given, The heritors have all the grounds ſurrounding their 
manfion houſes regularly and neatly ineloſed, with a ſtone or 
earth dyke, ditch, and quick fet hedge; and the proprietor 
of Balmakewan has lately ſurrounded all his farm with an 


earth and ſtone dyke; but the fields on the water-ſide heat 


- 
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his houſe, he has incloſed with a ſtone wall, taken from a 
free-ſtone” quarry, lately diſcovered on his own eſtate ; and 
which promiſes to be an object deſerving his attention. It 
was formerly obſerved, that the real rent of the pariſh is at 
preſent not below L. 3300 ſterling, and that the number of 
farms contained in it amounts to 68. It is therefore pro- 
poſed by the following table, to give a tolerably juſt, though 
not an entirely exact ſtatement of the different rents paid by 
each of theſe 68 — 


— 


Table] 


Tenants, Rents. 


1 2000 Wood. 2100 
2 at 120= 240 0 - - — 
__ 109 Arable moor paſture, 549. 
_ 90 Which at 128 per acre, will 
* 80 amount to L. 3294: 2 ſter. 
8 at. 60=300. to which add only L. 5:18 
s at 55=275 ſter, and it will make up 
5 at 50=250 : the entire ſum of L. 3300 
10 at 452450 | After. tlie real rent. 
10 at 383380 
10 at 30 300 The return upon che acre, 


5. at 2981433 -comprehending the whole ara- 
6 at 25 2159 ble ground in the pariſh, does 
5 20100 not exceed 5 bolls. . 


68 1 5b 


In the dis year 1796, the i oring 8 aaa 
that the ſowing of the greater part of the oats was put off 
Vol. XVIII. 4K until 


1 1.240 Acres in the pariſh 7501 


. 
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until the very end of April, or the beginning of May; and 
throughout the ſummer it was the general opinion, that this 
crop would be the lateſt ever known here, even later thay 
that of 1782. In the end of Auguſt, however, and till the 
middle of September, the weather became exceedingly mill 
and warm, and of courſe, the filling and ripening of the 
grain, was very much accelerated. Soon after this, a very 
great froſt took place in the night, which blaſted the tops 
of the potatoes, and had ſuch influence upon the ſtand. 
ing corn, (which was not completely filled,) that it now 
feemed neceflary to cut it down with all convenient ſpeed. 
Before the ↄth of October, nearly one half of the crop wa 
cut down. From that period, to the 24th, it rained with 
very little interruption, This occaſioned a very great ſpring- 
ing of the victual cut down, and -remaining in the fields, 
On the 24th, the rain was ſucceeded by a violent ſtorm of 
wind, which it is ſaid, has ſhaken in many places a confide- 
rable part of the ſtanding crop. It will therefore be extreme- 
ly neceflary for gentlemen, who are entruſted with the police 
of the country, to take care that no victual be ſent abroad, 
-until they are ſure there is a quantity at home, ſufficient to 
ſupply the demands and neceſſities of the inhabitants. By 
the former liſt of wood, it is evident, this pariſh is well 
planted and ornamented with it. The Earl of Kintore, it is 
.faid, has at Inglismaldie, his family ſeat, the ſear of thc 
Lord Halkertons, and in other parts of his eſtate in this pa- 
'riſh, no leſs than 1500 acres, and that he draws by the ſale 
of his wood at Inglismaldie alone, upwards of L. 1000 per 
annum. Beſides, the other heritors have planted around their 
manſion houſes, and on moors, a large quantity of wood, 
which ſerves not only to beautify the country, but will in 
title time, both accommodate the inhabitants, and bring great 
| yo to themſelves. Mr Gillies of Balmakewan, the only 
heritor 
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heritor now reſiding in the pariſh, from his fine nurſery at 


Luther bridge, has planted fome years ago, no leſs than 150 
acres, on a moor, near the poſt road from Brechin to Lau- 
rence-kirk ; (which road paſſes through the center of the pa- 
riſh,) and a great quantity more, to ornament his place, and 


decotatè the banks of the Luther, and North-Eſk. At Hatton 


alſo, there is a plantation of about 100 acres. The varicty of 
trees planted in this pariſh, is as follows, firs, oaks, beeches, 
aſhes, elms, birches, cheſnuts, walnuts, larches, pines, Scots 
and American ſptuce, alders, willows, planes, and limes. 


| Roads, Fi zews, Rivers, Bridges, Rivulets.— There are 3 
public roads in this pariſh ; the reſt are private roads, intend- 
ed to accommodate the pariſhioners to church, milns, and nei- 
bouring markets. The 3 public roads are finely finiſhed, and 
kept in proper repair by ſtatute labour. The turnpike-road 
from Brechin to the North-Eſk. bridge at Inglismaldie, not 
only paſſes through a pleaſant country, adorned with elegant 
ſeats, and beautiful landſcapes, but the traveller is pleaſed 
with the windings of the North-Eſk, and of the Krook and 
| Weſt water deſcending into it: and as he approaches towards 
its banks, it travels with him as a majeſtic and entertaining 
companion before the venerable houſe of Inglismaldie. Here 
the woods, the fields, the lawns, the motion of the rivers 
and the trees jutting out of the rocky-cliffs that embelliſh its 


banks, decorate the ſcene: but when he comes to the bridge 


itſelf, and at a time when he is unwilling to part with ſo 


much beauty, how is he aſtoniſhed to have it increaſed ! If 


5 nature” s fine images can entertain and captivate his imagina- 


40 K 2 | tion, 
, | 
9 8 indebted to Sir Alexander Ramſay, Bart. for his 
. former public ſpirited exertions, in planniog out, n and keeping 
In . roads and bridges. 
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tion, 15 now muſt he ſtop, and be raviſhed with beauties, 

which we cannot paint, and which it is impoſſible to deſcribe. 

The public road from this bridge to the bridge of Dy, over the 

Grampian hills, runs in a ſtraight line to the north, by the 

gate of Inglismaldie. From the ſame gate in a northeaſt di. 

rection, is the poſt road to Laurence-kirk, Travelling this 

way in the dark ſhade, through the woods, and not far from 

the gate itſelf, is Roſe-hill, the place that is ſaid to have given 

title to the eldeſt ſon of the Earl of North-Eſk, as the river « 

ſeems, did to his father *. In getting through the woods of 

Inglismaldie, there is a fine opening before us, and by turn- 

ing a little to the eaſt, with the wood on our right hand, by 

gradual deſcent, we approach Luther water; over which there 

is a ſtately bridge of one arch, the ſtones of which are ſaid to 

contain much iron ore. Here there is a moſt delightful land- 
ſcape. The North-Eſk deſcending to the eaſt, the Luther to 

the fouth, the Black burn twiſting itſelf into the Luther, and 

the Luther after it has performed its various evolutions through 

its gently ſloping banks, emptying ſelf with its new aſſociate 

the Black burn 4, into the larger river. Beſides too, at and 
above the bridge, the wind perfumes you, from the high 
towering birch, hanging over the edge of the ſtream on the 
one fide, and the ſweet ſcented nurfery on the other ſide of 
Luther. Luther is a ſmall, but pleaſant river, abounding in 
excellent trouts. Its banks are level and ever green, It 
takes it riſe in the Grampian hills, and pariſh of Fordoun, 
and paſſes through that of Inna where i it receives 2 
rich 


ln ancient times, the Earls of North-Eſk were proprietors of a greit 


extent of ground, on both ſides of the river. 


+ The Black burn is a large rivulet deſcending through the woods, and i 


a fine form, paſſing behind the houſe of Inglismaldie, adds great beauty . 


the place. 
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rich ſupply of water, from 3 or 4 pleaſant brooks and rivulets. 
It enters this pariſh, near the burn of Johnſton, and ſeparates 
both at the bridge and village of Laurence-kirk. Running 
nearly through the center of the pariſh, it traverſes the lower 
lands, the diſtance of 7 or 8 miles; and after having turned 
z mills , and paſſed under 2 bridges +, it divides the eſtates 
of Inglismaldie and Balmakewan, before it deſcends into the 
North-Eſk. 


In a pariſh ſo hollow and level as ; this it can | ſcarcely be 
expected that there ſhould be found any extenſive views; and 


8 yet 


* The mills alluded to, are Thornton, Barns, and Luther ; ſome one o 
which, during the froſt laſt winter, (that was ſuppoſed greater and of longer 
duration than any ever remembered, ] was always employed in grinding victual, 
while the other mills, on the Nerth-Eſk, (viz. Bridge-mill, Mary-mill, 
and Spear-mill,) were for a long time ſtopt, by reaſon of the violence bf the 
froſt, : | 


* 


The bridges are Luther formerly mentioned, and Caldham. This laſt 
was erected in 1783. It conſiſts of 3 arches, and ſtands on the public road, 
| ſomewhat leſs than half way between Mary-kirk and Fettercairn. At this 
bridge, there is an extenſive landſcape, and pictureſque appearance of the 
river, meandring among the meadows, and like a ſport- man's fine pointer, 
does not ſeem fatigued. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the road from Mary- 
Kirk to Fettercairn, is well made and finiſhed ; and from the variety of gentle - 
men's ſeats that may be ſeen from it, muſt give no little entertainmgnt to the 
traveller. Kirktown-hill, Balmano, Hatton, Balmakewan, and Gallero, form 
2 circle about him, and incloſe him on every ſide. Leaving this view, he 
paſſes between the planting of Hatton and Balmakewan, till he croſſes at 
right angles, the road from Luther- bridge, to Laurence-kirk. He then pro- 
ceeds in a ſtraight line, by the bridge of Caldham, through a large extent of 
wood, till the road is terminated by the boundary of the pariſh, at Eſlie. 
Returning to the poll, where the two roads croſs one another; and placing 
his right hand to the planting of Hatton, he proceeds in a ſtraight line, with 
Luther on his left, and almoſt always in his view, untill he comes within lit- 
tle more than half a mile of Laurence-kirk, where he has a fine view ſpoil- 
ed, and the road much lengthened by a diſagreeable turning. 
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yet at not the diſtance of a mile from the village of Mary-kirk, 
there is a moſt extenſive proſpect. Looking to the weſt, 
through the hollow of Strathmore, in a clear day, you can 
ſee Lord Privy Seal's Obſervatory at Belmount caſtle; and 

caſting your eye ſtill farther, ſome appearance of hills in the 
' neighbourhood of Stirling, at the diſtance perhaps of 64 miles. 
In this pariſh, there are no leſs, than 9 rivulets, or brooks, 


and one river that deſcend into and form a junction with the 


North-Eſk. There is no place where the inhabitants are bet- 
ter ſupplied with good water than here. The ſpring and mi. 
neral waters are accounted excellent. In and about the vil- 
lage of Mary-kirk, there are no leſs than 3 ſpring-wells, 
Two of them are in Mary-mill bank, and both perhaps equal 
in quality; but that which is called Lady-banks-well, (con- 
cerning which, many fabulous ſtories have been related, ) is 
eſteemed beſt, on account no doubt of its larger ſtream. 
Certain it is, however, that this water is uncommonly re freſh - 
ing and pleaſant to the taſte. In fevers, when patients de- 
cline all other kinds of drink, they call for Lady-banks-water, 
and are refreſhed by it; and ſometimes it happens, that the quan- 
tity they take, is ſome way or other inſtrumental in removing 
the fever. At Balmaleedie, not far from the village, there is 


a well of the chalybeate kind ; and nearer to Mary-kirk, on 


the edge of the Burn, there is another, both much impreg- 
nated with mineral ſubſtance; and which have been not a lit- 


tle charaQteriſed and recommended by phyſicians of great 
eminence. The former, which is ſuppoſed lighteſt, has been 


for ſome years quite negleQed ; and the latter, for ſcorbatic 
diſorders, and chronical diſtempers, has been much reſorted 
to, by the inhabitants of the village; and it is believed, not a 
few have received from it great benefit. There is alſo at Bal- 
mano, a fine ſpring-well, called St John's-well, which in an- 
tient times, was held in great eſtimation, Numbers who 

3 thought 
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thought its waters of a ſanative quality, brought their rickety 


children to be waſhed in irs ſtream. Its water was likewiſe 
thought a ſovereign remedy for ſore eyes, which by frequent 
. waſhing, was ſuppoſed to cure them. To ſhow their gratitude 
to the Saint, and that he might be propitious to continue the 
virtues of the waters, they put into the well preſents, not in- 
deed of any great value, or ſuch as would have been of the 
leaſt ſervice to him, if he had ſtood in need of money, but 
ſuch as they .conceived, the good and merciful Apoſtle, who 
did not delight in coſtly oblations, could not fail to accept “. 


Antiquities, —The antiquities of this pariſh are few in num- 
ber, and of no great importance. It is, however, to be ob- 
ſerved, that the traditions which bid faireſt to claim the title 
of antiquity are theſe. A few years ago, when part of the 
church was to be rebuilt, there were found in the heart of the 
wall, a few ſtones about 6 feet long. The ſtones were in the 
form of a coffin. One of them was carved round the edge; 
had the impreſſion of a large broad ſword, ſuſpended at no 
great diſtance from the top, the whole length of the ſtone. 
Oppofite to this ſword, was engraved a figure of /an eliptic 
form, from which proceeded a lance or ſpear, nearly the 
ſame length. Theſe ſtones, it is ſuppoſed, were taken from 


ſome 


* The preſeats generally given, were pins, needles, and rags taken from 
. | theircloaths, This may point out the ſuperſtition of thoſe times; and many 
no doubt, will boaſt much, that they are born in a more enlightened age; but 
while they may be entertained with the inſignificant gifts of their anceſtors, 


let them take care, that they themſclves be not among the number of thoſe, 


who render to God no returns for benefits received; or if they do, make it 

obvious by their conduct, that they pay little or no regard either to his poſi 
ure or moral precepts. Such a conduct in the eye of reaſon, will be ac 

counted as ridiculous as the offering a pin, a needle, ora rag in iacritice, 
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ſome other burial ground; and all we can conjecture aboy 
them is, that they have been placed in the wall when the 
church was firſt built, or afterwards when the wall might 
have been repaired. Not far from the church, is a farm cal. 
led Spear-mill, which is ſaid to have derived its name from x 
battle having been fought there with ſpears “. The ſtory re. 
lated of the battle is this. The North-Eſk by a great flood 

had ſwept away the mill of Canterland at Kinnardie. The 
proprietor of Canterland and Balmalecdie, not knowing where 
to build another, requeſted of the proprietor of Aberluthnet, 
that he would allow him to carry. the mill-dam, taken from 
the North-Eſk, and the Burn of Aberluthnet, after turning 
his mill a little farther towards the eaſt, until both in one 
current reached his property. This the proprietor of Aber- 


luthnet abſolutely refuſed, and the other ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 


chat it ſhould be done by force, if he would not conſent to it. 
In a night or two after, the proprietor of Canterland cauſed 
'a ſtrong oxen-plough draw a line from the Burn and mill. 
dam, in the direction he wiſhed the water to run; and after 
this, forthwith ſet his people to work, to complete what he 
had already begun. The proprietor of Aberluthnet being in- 
formed of this, ſpeedily aſſembled his vaſſals and "depend- 
ents, and with great violence attacked his opponent, who 
was well prepared to receive him, near the place where the 
mill now ſtands. Both ſides joined battle; they fought with 
ſpears, and after a bloody conflict, the proprietor of Aber- 


luthnet was defeated, the mill-dam extended, and the mill 


itſelf built where it preſently is. After the battle, it is ſaid, 


they ' 


on different parts of this farm, ſeveral ſtone coffins, and the bones of 
dead bodies have been found; and it is ſuppoſed, the ſtones in the church 
wall might have been taken from thence ; and that the ſtone moſt orna- 
mented, might belong to ſome leader or commander that fell in battle. 
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they buried their dead on the farm of Spear-mill. But when 
this happened none can preciſely tell, This farm is bound- 
ed on the eaſt by the Burn of Inglis-den. The Burn alſo 
bounds the pariſh, and divides it from St Cyrus. On this 
farm, it is likewiſe ſaid, a bloody battle was fought between 
the Engliſh and the Scots ;—that the Engliſh general was ſlain, 
and no doubt they would add that the Scots gained the victory 
but the date of this is alſo unknown. There is a ſmall piece 
of ground a little up the Burn from Mary-kirk, called the 
Threap-acre. About The baundary of this ground, it is ſaid, 
there was once a diſpute between the proprietors of Balmalee- 
die and Aberluthnet. The former claimed the ground as his, 


and ſaid the Burn was the boundary; the latter contended 


otherwiſe. At laſt they agreed to ſettle the diſpute, by al- 
lowing the proprietor of Aberluthnet to bring proper men 
upon the ſpot, who might declare upon oath the truth of 
the matter, The arbitrators came at the time appointed, 
with the earth of Aberluthnet in their boots, and ſolemnly 
ſwore, they were then ſtanding upon the ground of Aber- 
luthnet. This fraud coming to the ears of che proprietor of 


Balmaleedie, he ſent his neighbour a challenge to meet him 


in the field, and anſwer for his perfidy, by ſingle combat. 


The combatants met, and the proprietor of Aberluthnet was 


lain; and it is not above 18 years ſince the ſtones were re- 


moved from the place where it is ſaid he was buried. It is 


alſo to be obſerved, that there were 4 Druidical temples 
here; one at Hoſpital Shiells, another on the Burn of Bal- 
makellie, a third on the farm of Dyke-lands, and at no great 
diſtance from the Deer-dyke, that in ancient times ſeparated 
this pariſh from Garvock, when (as tradition ſays,) it was a 
foreſt ; and a fourth near the houſe of Hatton, at a little 


diſtance from the public road; but as the ſtones of all theſe 
are removed, and taken away for building houſes, there ap- 


pear very few veſtiges of them now. The laſt thing that 
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occurs deſerving any notice, is, that at Gallow-hillock, in 
the time of the feudal ſyſtem, there was a gallows erected, 
on which thoſe were hanged who diſpleaſed the proprietor, 
The hillock or artificial mound (as it may be called), is yif- 
ble, but the gallows was long ago removed; and happy— 
happy ſhould we think ourſelves, that we live in better 
times, when the greateſt Lord in the land will not—nor dare 
he moleſt us. - 


Comparative view of the value of land, mode of cultivation; 
price of proviſions; wages to ſervants z progreſs of man- 
ners, from the year 1771, to the year 1795, with a re- 
ference now and then, to more diſtant periods. 


In 1771, and for 10 years after, an eſtate fold at L. 6008 
ſterling, would in the preſent year 1795, nearly ſell at twice 
that fum. In 1740, only at L. 3000; and in 1650, at leſs 
than 2 years rents of the ſame ground the preſent year. 

In 1771, every farm was diſtinguiſhed by In-field, and 
Out- field lands. The latter far exceeded the former in extent, 


and was ſometimes in tillage ; but for the moſt part in paſ - 


ture, while the former was manured and conſtantly in crop. 
But now in 1795, the diſtinction between In- field and Out- 


field is aboliſhed; and graſs-ſceds are ſown in almoſt cver7 


part of the farm. 


In 1771, every field contained a number of baulks, where 
nothing grew but natural graſs; and which were deemed ſo 
ftrong and rugged, that it appeared then impoſlible to plough 
them. In 1795, every baulk and obſtacle is removed; and 
the whole land in the field cultivated i in proportion to the abi- 
lity of the tenant. 

In $7571, in many places a quantity of land appeared crooł - 
ed in the figure of the letter 8, very high in the middle of the 
ridge, and conſequently very unequal in breadth. In 1795» 
the ridges are all ſtraighted and equally broad. 5 

3 


4 
h 
h 
{ 


\ 


In 1771, the land was generally very wet and full of 
weeds, and there were few attempts made to deſtroy them. 
Since that time, every field has been not a little drained and 
croſs-ploughed ; but all care has been taken to deſtroy the 
weeds; and afterwards by lime and dung to n a good 
crop. 

In 1771, the farmers generally ploughed with oxen; having 
4, 6, or 8 in a plough. But in 1795, it is preſumed, they 
have too much laid them aſide, and betaken themſelves to 
horſe-ploughs; and apply 4 or 2 in a plough, as they think 
ſufficient for the nature of the ſoil, the time, progreſs, and 
mode of dreſſing it. 

In 1771, beef ſold at 2s 6d, and 3s per ſtone; mutton at 
2 6d, and 28 9d per do.; butter 6d per lib.; cheeſe 3s, or 
33 gd per ſtone ; Sk 1d each; hens from 5d to 8d 
each; eggs 1d+, or 2d per doz. z ſalmon 1d per lib.; and in 


former times, each of theſe articles proportionally lower. In 


1795, beef ſells at 58 4d, or 6s per ſtone; mutton at 5s 4d 
per do.; butter from 10d, to 13d per lib.; cheeſe from 58 to 
6s per ſtone; chickens from 4d, to d each; hens from 18, 
to 18 qd each; eggs from 4d, to 8d per doz.; ſalmon is ſel- 


dom uſed but at the tables of the rich, and is 6d per lib. In . 


the month of Auguſt, young falmon begin to be ſold at adg 
per do. | 


In 1771, oat: -meal ſold at 10s, or 10s 6d per boll ; tow 


ſeldom exceeded the price of meal ; but ſince 1780, oat-meal 
has been generally increaſing in its price, and bear and barley 
have ſold for more. Barley generally exceeds Cheſter bear, 
1s 6d, or 2s per boll. In 1795, oat- meal has got up from 
16s, to L. 1 ſter. per boll; and bear and barley it is ſuppoſed, 
will bring more money. There is not much flour bread uſed 
here; what is needed is bought from the baker in loaves and 
bilcuit, Turnips are more generally uſed for milk-cows and 
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rearing young cattle, than for feeding oxen for the butcher, 
Each farmer kills an ox or cow betwixt Martinmaſs and 
Chriſtmaſs, which is ſalted up for family uſe. Potatoes are 
only beginning to be planted in large quantities in the field, 
and only a few bolls are ſold over and above what is needed 
in the pariſh. The crop is worſe this year than any crop 
fince 1782, having ſuffered much damage by the long con- 
- tinued rains, but much more indeed from the high winds 
that followed after. The corns in many places, then ſtand- 
ing, have been almoſt all ſhaken: and it is ſuppoſed, that 
| after the quantity of victual neceflary to ſow the fields, and 
ſupply the inhabitants with proviſions, for a fingle year. 
fecured, there will not be much over to pay the * or to 
ſend to market. 

In 1771, every family in the Pari ns ds ſmall beer 
they needed, which coſt them about 154 or 16d per barrel; 
and generally had ſome of the ſtrongeſt wort made into a 
better kind; but now this is entirely and by neceſſity given 
over, and all their ſmall beer is taken from a brewery at 25 8d 
per barrel. Whiſky is the only ſpirituous liquor that is uſed, 
or can be afforded here; which about 16 years ago, they 
could buy very good in quality, from 1s 10d, to 28 2d per 
pint; i. e. 16 gills; but now they pay 3s 6d for the ſame 
quantity, but much worſe in quality *. 


In 


* It is indeed worthy the attention of the Legiſlature, to endeavour to 
correct an abuſe which has been introduced into this kind of traffic, and which 
Is now arrived at the moſt alarming height. Whiſky is a ſpirit diſtilled from 
malt, and when properly done, it is eſteemed by ſome, as very little inferior 
to rum; but for ſome years, it has very much changed its taſte and flavour; 
and it is ſuſpected, that either proper attention is not paid to it at the time 
of diſtilling, or that afterwards it is mixed with ſome pernicious ingredients 


very deſtruQtive to the bowely, or to the health os conſtitution of thoſe on 
drink it, | 
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In 1771, à man- ſervant, or plough-man's yearly wages, 
beſides his maintenance, L. 4, or L. 4: 10 per annum. In 
175, L. 3. In 1740, L. 1: 10. But in the preſent year 
(1795), they are got up to L. 10 or L. 12 ſterling. 
In 1771, the yearly wages of a maid-ſervant, beſides her 
maintenance, L. 2, or L. 2: 10. In 1760, L. 1: 10. In 1550, 
L. 1:4. But in the preſent year (1795), they ave riſen to 
L. 2, or L. 275. A man-ſervant now receives in harveſt, 
L. 2, or L. 2:53 a maid-ſervant, L. 1:5, or if ſuppoſed a 
I L. 1: 10. "WS 
In 1971, many of the leſs cultivated part of the inhabi- 
tants of this pariſh appeared not very complaiſant, or well- 
bred to ſtrangers. An extreme fondneſs for religious diſpu- 
tations ſeemed, in fome meaſure, to conſtitute a part of their 
character. The topics in which they were moſt converſant, 
and which appeared to ingroſs no little ſhare of their atten« 
tion, were of ſuch'a myſterious and doubtful nature, that 
the agreement or diſagreement about them, could neither 
promote the peace and happineſs of mankind, nor tend to ad- 
vance the intereſt of true piety and virtue. | 
In 1795, the manners of the ſame individuals appear to 
have experienced a conſiderable change, and, when contraſted | 
with the former period, are highly poliſhed. That cenſorious 
and diſputatious ſpirit, almoſt every where diſappears, and is 
ſucceeded by induſtry and frugality . The converſation 
- | | about 


* The ſudden change of dreſs, that has taken plMe in this pariſh, within 
the courſe of x5 or 16 years, and the general deſire to promote external de- 

_ coratipns, (however ſtrange it may appear,) have tended not a little to hu» 
manize the paſſions, ſoften the features, and to add eaſe and ſprightlineſs to 
the whole form: but the danger is, that if this is extended in any degree 
beyond the proper line, it will introduce arrogance, diſſimulation, and co- 
, etoulneſs, and a ſettled contempt for all the * of ſubordination, (viſely 


— 
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about religion arid other ſubjects which the newſpapers may 
now and then bring upon the carpet, is indeed much more 
peaceable and rational than in ſeveral other places; and hat 
marked upon it ſome of the amiable features of morality and 
charity, humanity and loyalty, hoſpitality and true patriotiſm, 
The character of the people in this pariſh in general merits 
reſpect. Bleſſed with a good underſtanding, and a tolerable 
ſhare of common ſenſe, they are enabled to perceive right and 
wrong, and to copy after the manners of thoſe they ſee rea- 
| fon to reſpect. They live temperately and ſoberly, in cloſe 
amity with their neighbours, and no party diſtinctions appear 
now to leſſen their good will, Of thoſe who attend the pa. 
riſh church, it may be ſaid with the fulleſt aſſurance, that 
they are regular attendants on Divine worſhip, and the ſtated 
ordinances of the church; and that unleſs in a few prejudi- 
ces, contracted by early education, their religion is of the 
moderate and peaceable kind. They are well affected to the 
conſtitution of their country, and ſincerely love and honour 

their King, and all the branches of the Royal Family . 
Concluſſon.— 


appointed by providence,) which muſt eves be preſerved; but when broken, 
will prove no leſs fatal to the peace and happineſs of ſociety, than any other 


diſtemper, that could poſſibly be named. It is with pleaſure to be obſerved, 


that here an inſolent and licentious ſpirit, does by no means generally pre - 


* In the war in which we are engaged, it is apparent, that the inhabitants = 


here, in general, hold in perfect deteſtation, the blood-thirſty and dark in- 
triguingepirit of the French. The murder of the King, Queen, and Royal 
Family of France, ſhocket the ſtouteſt of them, with horror and indignation} 
ner are theſe impreſſions leſſened, when they conceive that the ſame evil 
principles, which led to perpetrate the blackeſt crimes, are artfully diſſemi- 
nated among us, and have precipitated ſome monſters in human form, to 

endeavour to aſſaſſinate our beloved Sovereign : but thanks be to God, who 
| has been his protector, and we hope, will ever protect him from the bloody 


- | attempts , 


in 
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Cmclufon,—In order to improve this pariſh to the fulleſt 
extent, it would be abſolutely neceſſary to have it all regularly 
incloſed, and drained, after the moſt approved Engliſh model. 
To promote this, the tenants ſhould have long leaſes, and in 
ſetting the ground, care muſt be taken that the rent do not ex- 
ceed its real value; and that neither proprietor nor tenant Be 
impoſed upon in the terms of contract. By planting a num 
ber of trees, of hard wood, along the incloſures, and allow- 
ing, at the end of the leaſe, a certain number to belong to 
the tenant, this would not only inſure their preſervation, but 
be of the higheſt advantage to both. Short leaſes, high rents, 
and high wages to ſervants, will inevitably (whatever may be | 
ſaid to the contrary), in a ſhort time, bring ruin upon any 
country, where the ground is level, the ſoil wet, and the ſea- 
ſons not early. Every tenant labouring under theſe diſadvan- 
tages, will endeayour by every mean in his power, to leſſen the 
number of ſervants and cattle that cultivate his fields; but what 
is the conſequence ? In the ſeed-time, he never accompliſhes 
his work in its proper ſeaſon ; and in hurrying it on, it is ge- 
nerally never done in the way and manner in which it ought to 
be done; and for the ſame reaſon, the harveſt is later; and by 
not engaging a ſufficient number of reapers, it is protracted 
far beyond the time in which it could and ought to have been 
finiſhed. This is obviouſly one great cauſe of the preſent 
late harveſt; but to thoſe who ſeriouſly turn their thoughts to 
this important ſubject, it will appear, that other cauſes have 
concurred to blaſt our expeQations of a very plentiful harveſt. 
Paul may plant, and Apollos may water, but it is God only. 
* who giveth the increaſe.” In vain do we attempt to culti- 

| | vate 


attempts of evil men. The tale of woe, that would have enſued; is happily ' 
removed; and we hope a watchful providence will remove it for ever. 
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vate and improve our fields; if we leave the great author of 


nature, the fountain-head of all happineſs, out of our ſchemes 
of improvement. That a ſettled diſregard to the ſuperinten- 
dence of the Almighty has been increafing in every corner 
of the land for ſeveral years, and that too, to the moſt alarm. 
ing height, is as obvious as any demonſtration in Euclid, 
Some there are, who ſeemingly pay God no homage at all, 
others who pretend to believe in him as the author and giver 
of all the good gifts they enjoy ; but at the ſame time, preſent 
him with nothing in return, but ſuch oblations and ſervices, 
as would be accounted the higheſt inſult to any earthly bene- 
factor. Properly to explain and illuſtrate this ſubje& would 


take up more room than might be deemed neceſſary or pro- 


per for a Statiſtical Report. However, one thing is certain, 
that God is diſhonoured, his ſubjects are not ſufficiently 
grateful and obedient to him. He requires a higher venera- 
tion, better abedience, and a more rational and reſpectſul 
ſervice. Men may ſor a time inſult and pour contempt upon 
his Majeſty, but there is a period when they muſt ſtop, and a 
nne and boundary which they dare not paſs over. When 
they ſerve him with fidelity, he bleſſes them with plenty; 
_ when they leſſen their regards, he is ſtill indulgent, but mult 
leſſen the ſtreams of his bounty: but when they grow deſpe- 
rately mad, and reject and deſpiſe him altogether, he then re- 
ſumes his power, and is ready to deſtroy, by his Almighty 
vengeance. We have ſeen the caſtigations of heaven, ſevere- 
ly puniſhing for a long ſeaſon, that irreligious and cruel na- 
tion we have been and are yet contending with; and we 
. might have ſcen too, if we had opened our eyes to behold the 
© ngency of providence, ſome indications of Divine diſpleaſure 
| againſt that country that gave us birth, and which we are all 
bound to love and ſuccour above any other nation in the 


world : but how can we bore our country, if we are ſtrangers 
.*. 
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to the love of God. Without this as a firſt principle, we can 
have no real regard for any other object leſs venerable and 
lovely. But poſſeſſing this, we ſhall love our King, our 
country, and all the various ranks of men in it; and rejoice 
in ſeeing and promoting their virtue and happineſs, That 
this generous ſpirit is not excited in proportion to its value, 
is viſible from the many inſtances we have, of a great indiffe- 
rence to ſerve or ſuccour either the one of the other, as we 
| are at all times, and by every reaſon in the world, bound to 
do, It would be no impoſſible thing to render a fingle.pariſh 
happy, did the men of influence'and power in it, unite, by 
every generous endeavour and poſſible exertion, to accom pliſh 
ſo ſalutary and god-like an object; and the ſame proportionate 
endeavour would be no leſs effectual when extended to a 
nation or kingdom. But if men of fortune, influence and 
power, do not firſt begin to lend a helping hand to this ne- 
ceſſary work; if they are not firmly perſuaded, that it is as 
conſonant to the principles of right reaſon and common ſenſe, 
that they themſelves ſhould” firſt begin to pay real homage 
and veneration to the Deity, in any mode or manner worthy 
of him, as it is for them to expect gratitude for great favours 
they have done, or faithful ſervices and tokens of reſpect 
from their dependents, their children and ſervants, it never 
can take place all-the philoſophers and politicians on earth 
can never eſtabliſh it. What would every perſon well affect- 
ed to his country not give, rather than that that evil and 
ſanguinary ſpirit, which has for a long time ravaged France, 
ſhould pervade and deſolate this country, and deſtroy the 
beautiful fabric of the Britiſh Government? Our country 
muſt be ſaved; it muſt not become a field of blood; tlie pre» 
dictions againſt it are not true. Let us be but at the tenth 
part of the trouble and expence to preſerve it, and to bleſs 
its inhabitants, that our enemies have been to raiſe to them- 
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ſelyes a new.conſtitution, and to deſtroy ours, and all would 
be well. Why have the French been ſo long ſucceſsful 
againſt all who haye oppoſed them, notwithſtanding their 
internal commotions, and bloody diſaſters, but that their fall 
may be the more conſpicuous ; and that all men may.know, 
that this hath God done, to humble the arrogance. of the 
impious and terrible, and ſuch as would not have him to 
reign over them? Why have we been ſo very unſucceſsful in 
gaining battles, but that we. alſo haye a debt to pay; the 
debt of repentance for many faults committed ;- and the debt 
of : gratitude for many bleſſings and favours conferred upon 
us, which we have been almoſt totally nnmindful and regard- 
leſs of. This debt, however, muſt be ſpeedily paid, and not 
only ſo, but in the beſt manner we poſſibly can. Raiſing - 
armies will not do, though with theſe armies we could de- 
ſtroy all our enemies; for if God be angry, he can deſtroy - 
by famine, as well as by ſword; and if this he is pleaſed to 
withhold, he has other weapons equally terrible to execute 
his diſpleaſure. Neither will a day or two appointed for 
faſting and humiliation do the buſineſs, unleſs they excite 
in us thoſe diſpoſitions of mind, which are beſt calculated 
to regain his favour. Let it become as faſhionable every 
Lord's day, for all people of figure and fortune, to attend 
the ſanctuary of God, as it has ſor ſeveral years been faſhion- 
able for ſome to contemn and diſpiſe it. Were this once 
begun, the reſt of the work would be pleaſant and ſoon 
completed; and what the work is two ſentences could ex- 
plain. At preſent, all that is neceſſary to be obſerved is, 
that if we are in earneſt to preſerve every thing that ought 
ſo be accounted dear to us as Britons, we muſt in the firſt 


place, be all of us at leaſt profeſſors of religion, and attend- _ 


ants on the ordinances of the goſpel, and the reſt of the 


work would foon ſucceed, to the wonder and aſtoniſhment 
of 
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of all the world. Faction would ceaſe, and fly our country; 
and an univerſal harmony and good-will would prevail. 
No enemy would riſe up againſt us, becauſe ſoon would 


it be known, that all the armies on earth could not make us 
afraid. | . 


/ 
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NUMBER XXIV. 
PARISH OF BOTRIPHNIE. 


(counTY or BANFF.) 


By the Rev. Mr ALEXANDER ANGUS, 


Name, Situation, Dee. 


AM entirely unacquainted with the derivation of the 
I name Botriphnie. It is probably Gaelic ; but there is no 


tradition remaining how long it is fince that language was 


ſpoken in this part of the county. The extent of the pariſh 
from north to ſouth, is about 33 computed miles, and from 


eaſt to weſt, about 3 miles. The pariſh of Mortlich lies to 


the weſt, Glaſs to the ſouth, Cairney and Keith to the eaſt, 


and the united pariſhes. of Boharm and Dundurcus to the 


north. The diſtance from the ſea is 9 computed miles. 
The appearance of the country is hilly ; but the valley is 


very fertile and beautifully diverſified with ſmall ſtreams of 


water, the banks of which are covered with birch and aller, 
the natural production of the ſoil. Lime - ſtone is found here 
in great plenty, and in many places not above 2 feet from the 
ſurface; but it is little uſed in this pariſh as a manure. 
There are few mechanics of any kind ; the men are generally 
| 33 in huſbandry, the women in ſpining flax; partly 

| the 
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the growth of this country, which they manufacture into 
coarſe cloth; and partly flax imported from Holland, which 
is made into finer yarn; and ſent from this to Paiſley or 
Glaſgow. At preſent, the price of ſpinning is low, and a 
woman cannot earn more than 20d, or 2s a-week. ' 
The farmers are in general poor. Conſidering the ſtate of 
cultivation, the land is high-rented, the beſt paying nearly 
205, and the inferior 108; but, beſides the fixed rent, the 
tenant pays the land- tax; is obliged to work ſo many days in 
harveſt, to lead fuel in ſummer, to carry ſo many loads to 


the diſtance of 20 miles; a practice which has a tendency to 


break the ſpirit of the tenant, and to diſcourage improve- 
ment; beſides, the tenants ſeldom having a leaſe for more 
than 19 years. 

The rent of the pariſh is about L. 1000; of which L. 850 


belongs to Mr Duff of Drummuir; L. 100 to Lord Fife, and 


L. 50 to Mr Stewart of Auchluncart. The church was built 


in 1617, and the manſe in 1776. The only funds for the 


maintenance of the poor, are our weekly collections, which 
will amount yearly, to about L.6 ſterling, and L. 3: 10, 
the intereſt of money belonging to the Kirk Seſſion. 

The miniſter's ſtipend, including the glebe of 4 acres, does 
not amount to more than L. 80 ſterling. 


The Seſſion Records are not older than the pb of 


my predeceſſor, who was ſettled in 1728, and was the ſirſt 
Preſbyterian miniſter after the Revolution. There is a regi- 
ſter of baptiſms kept pretty regularly ſince 1690. 

The pariſh conſiſts of 630 ſouls, of whom males 301; 
females 329; the number of families 150; the average num- 
ber of births 143 no regiſter of burials kept; 103 under 10 

years of age; 85 between 10, and 20. There are no remark- 


able inſtances of longevity; there are only about 3 perſons in 


the pariſh above 80. We have 15 Seceders; 3 Roman ca- 


— 


tholics; 
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cholics ; and 1 of the Epiſcopal church. Population has de. 


creaſed 1782, about 100. This decreaſe is owing to the poyer. 


ty of the country, and the advance of rents; the poorer peo- 
ple retire to the villages and towns where they are employed 
by the manufacturers; and many of tlie young men find 
more encouragement in the ſouthern counties. 

I am perſuaded there muſt have been ſome miſtake in 
the account of the population of this pariſh given to Dr Web- 
ſter in 1755. The numbers are ſtated by him at 953. 

The liſt I have taken is very exact, and correſponds to a 
roll of examinable perſons, as far back as 1681, which I 
found lately in looking over an old Seſſion Regiſter; the 
number at that time, was 486, and it would not be too high 


a calculation to ſuppoſe, that there might be 100 under 8 


years of age. Since I have been here, that is, from 1774, 
the population has decreaſed about 100. This is owing in 
ſome degree, to the bad crops in 1782, and 1783, which re- 
duced many of. the farmers, and obliged others to go to the 
neighbouring towns and villages. But beſides this, moſs for 
fuel is becoming every day more and more ſcarce; and heri- 
tors reſtrict their tenants to a certain number of ſubſets, 
The difficulty of providing fuel is one of the greateſt obſtacles 


to the progreſs of agriculture ; while our ſouthern neighbours 


are employing their horſes and ſervants in the different parts 
of huſbandry, we are drudging from the beginning of ſummer 
to the end of it, in providing at beſt but a very precarious 
ſtock of fuel for the winter. Were the duty taken off the 
coals, we ſhould then be able to provide them at a much 
cheaper rate than peats, and in one ſixth part of the time“. 

It might be mentioned as another cauſe of the decreaſe of 
population, that the ſervants wages have advanced very con- 
ſiderably 


* The duty on coals carried coaſt-w ay $, hag been taken off ſince 1h ac- 
count wes Written. 
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ſiderably ſince 1782, and the farmers, at leaſt in this pariſh, 
employ ſewer than they did before that period; and as the 
cattle have advanced much in their value, more of them are 
reared in this country, and of conſequence, leſs grain is 
raiſed, and fewer hands are neceſſary for the cultivation. 


School of this Pariſh. — There is a legal pariſh ſchool 3 the 
falary of the ſchoolmaſter, 12 bolls of meal; L. 2 ſterling as 
Seſſion clerk; 6d ſor every baptiſm ; 18 for every marriage; 
and 1s 6d a quarter for every ſcholar. The number of ſcho- 
lars, from 20 to 30. The children are taught reading Engliſh 
and writing; a few of them inſtructed in the principles of 
arithmetic ; but the Latin language not ſo commonly taught 
at the parochial ſchools as formerly ; though in general, the 
ſchoolmaſters are ſufficiently qualified for that purpoſe. This 
is of great conſequence to miniſters children, as their narrow 
livings could not afford to board them in a town, while at the 
grammar ſchool. 

My own family is very numerous: I have 2 ſons and 5 
daughters; and have been married 13 years. | 

There is not an ale-houſe, or inn in the pariſh ; we have 
an annual fair in the month of February; where linen yarn, 
commonly the production of home flax, is ſold; and alſo 
ſome farming utenſils ; where bargains are made for victual, 
and ſervants are engaged. 

The farmers in this corner, generally employ hired ſer- 
vrants; cottagers are very little employed; they are generally 
tradeſmen, and cultivate a few acres; which they hold of 
the tenant, and over and above their rent, are bound for ſo 
many days work, | 
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ACCOUNT os RELIGIOUS HOUSES, 


(Omitted in Statiſtical Account of the Pariſh of Culroſs, Vol. x. P. 131.) 


St Mungo. 


Ar the eaſt end of the town, on the ſea coſt, (the high 
road only intervening,) there are the remains of a chapel 
called St Mungo's chapel, of which the tradition is, that it 
was on or near the place where St Mungo or Kentigern was 
born. He is ſaid to have been the ſon of Eugenius the III. 
King of the Scots, and a daughter of Lothus King of the 
Pits. His mother Thamit, when near the time of her deli- 
very, in order to conceal her ſhame, threw herſelf into an 
open boat, with a view 'to its being caſt away, and, after 
being, for ſome time, toſſed about in the Firth, was driven 
aſhore, at or near the place where the chapel is ſituated, 
and there brought forth her ſon. There were two chaplains 
for this chapel, who had their ſtipend paid out of ſome lands 
in Strathern; but after the Reformation, theſe lands were 
diſponed by the crown, to the college of Glaſgow. St Mun- 
go was educated at Culroſs, under the tuition of Servanus 
or St Serf, who lived in an hermitage, in the place where 
the monaſtery was afterwards built. 
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St Serf. 


- ANEcDoTEs of St Setf, from Winter's Chronicle, a M. 8. in 
the Cotton Library : Winter lived in the end of the 14th, 
and beginning of the 15th century : he was a Canon re. 
gular of St Andrew's, aud Prior of the Monaſtery of 
Loch-leven. An excerpt from his Chronicle is publiſhed 
by Pinkerton, in a collection of old Scots poems, which 
gives the following account of St Serf. 


ST Ser, was ſon to the King of Canaan, and reſigned his 
paternal inheritance to a younger brother, that he might be 
at liberty to travel. About the death of Pope John III. 
A. D. 511, he came to Rome, and according to the legend, 
was raiſed to the papacy, which he held 7 years: (This, Pin- 
kerton thinks to be a fable, and gives it as his opinion, that 
St Serf was a native of Italy.) Setting out from Rome, and 
travelling through France, he arrived at the oppoſite ſhore to 
Britain, where he embarked with his retinue of 100 men; 
and after a proſperous voyage, arrived at the Iſland of Inch- 
keith, between Leith and Kinghorn; there he was viſited by 
Sanct Adaman ; then Abbot of Icolum-kil ; (Inch-colm I ſup- 
poſe,) and intreated to come to Fife. In compliance with 
the holy man's requeſt, he left Inch-keith, and arrived at 
Dyſart, and proceeding from thence by water, came to Kin- 
niel.— What follows is in Winter's language: 

Syne at Kinniel he came to land; 
There our the water he keſt his wande, 
That ſuddenly grew in a tree, 

And bare of applis great plente ; 

And that ſtede aftyr ay, 

Morglaſs was called mony day. 

Syne our the water, of purpoſe, 


Of Forth he paſſed till Culroſſe; 
Quhar that he thought à kirk to found. 


In 
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In this deſign, he was oppoſed with great eruelty by Brude 
ſon of Dugard, who was at that time King of the Picts in 
Scotland: but Brude being overtaken with a ſevere ſickneſs, 
was recovered by the prayers of St Serf; upon this he made 


his peace with the Saint, and made him a grant of all Culroſs, 


with all the profits of it freely, commended himſelf and his 
ſtate to the Saint's prayers, and entertained him and his com- 
pany moſt honourably on the ſpot. 


Their fyrſt San Serf tuk his reſſit (reſidence), 
To lif on that as he mycht get ; 

And there he brought up Sant Mongow, 
That ſyne was biſhop of Glaſgou. 

Syne fre Culroſs he paſt evyn, 

To the Inch of Loch-leven ; 

The King Brude of devocion 

Mad till San& Seif donation 

Of that Inch, and he dwelt their, 

Till ſevyn yers our paſſit were. 


Then follows an account of St Serf's travels to Tullibody 
and Tullicultry, where he wrought many miracles, and con- 
cludes with a long conference he had with the devil, in which 
many points of theology were propounded by the enemy, 
and diſcuſſed by the Saint, with great propriety and good 
ſenſe. So that his ſubtle antagoniſt was forced to acknow- 
ledge, that he kend him for a wiſe man. In the concluſion 
we are told, that St Serf returned to Culroſs where 


« He yielding (ſays the Chronicle), his cors till 
* Hallowit ſepulture, and his ſaull to the Creator. | 


No mention is made in the above of St Serf's viſiting the Ork- 
neys, but from his being ſtyled the Apoſtle of the Orkneys, 
it is probable that he had been there alſo, 
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The monaſtery which was founded in the year 1217, by 
Malcolm Thane of Fife, lies northweſt from St Mungo's, at 
the head of the town, on a riſing ground, commanding a 
beautiful and extenſive proſpect of the Firth; conſiderable 
remains of it are yet to be ſeen; on the north ſide of it was 
the abbey church, which had a tower or ſteeple in the middle 
of it, which continues till entire, as alſo the part of the 
church which is now made uſe of for the pariſh church. The 
abbey church was dedicated not only to the Virgin Mary, 
but alſo to St Serf; who was conſidered as the tutelar ſaint 
of this place, in honour of whom, there was an annual pro- 
ceſſion on his day; viz. 1ſt July, early in the morning of 
which, all the inhabitants, men and women, young and old, 
aſſembled and carried green branches through the town, 
decking the public places with flowers, and ſpent the reſt of 
the day in feſtivity. The proceſſion is ſtill continued, though 
the day is changed from the Saint's day, to the preſent King's 
birth-day. 

The Earls of Argyle who were formerly wont to reſide at 
Caſtle Campbell, a ſtrong hold of theirs on the ſouth ſide of 
the Ochils, are ſaid to have been heritable bailies of the abbey; 
by them it was difpoſed to Colvill of Ochiltree, in whoſe fa: 
mily the office continued, till the heritable juriſdictions were 
taken away, anno 1748. 

The Argyle family had a chapel adjoining to, and commu- 
nicating with the church, a part of which till remains; and 
ſome of the family were buried there. 

A convent was ſent to this abbey, from the abbey of Kin- 
loſs, with Hugh the firſt abbot. John Hog was abbot of 
this place, 14th April 1484, when Culroſs was erected into 
a burgh of barony. The laſt abbot of this place was Alexan- 
der ſon to Sir James Colvill of Ochiltree, who was admitted 
2 Lord of Seſſion, anno 1574. Sir James, brother to Alex. 
t I ander 
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ander, was raiſed to the dignity of Lord Colvill of Culroſs, 
at which time, the King gave him a grant of the diſſolved 
abbey. | 

At the Reformation, the rental of this abbey, amounted to 
L. 768: 16: 7 of money; 3 chalders, 3 bolls wheat ; 14 chal- 
ders, 10 bolls, 2 firlots barley; 13 chalders, 12 bolls 3 firlots 
3x pecks oats; 1 chalder 2 bolls ſalt; 10 wedders; 22 lambs; 
7 doz. of capons; 28x doz. of poultry ; 7 ſtone butter 795 
ſtone cheeſe; and 8 trufles of ſtraw. At that time, there 
were 9 Monks in the convent of the Ciſtertian order. 

About a quarter of a mile to the weſt of the abbey church, 
are the ruins of the old church, which was before the Refor- 
mation the pariſh church, and which, with the church-yard 
around it, is (till uſed as burial ground. 


TRIAL of WILLIAM Cokx and Arrson Dick for 
Witchcraft.—Extracted from the Minutes of 
the Kirk.-Seſſion of Kirkaldy, A. D. 1636. 


(omitted in the Account of Kirkaldy, P. 1.) 
September 17th, 1633. 


Tus which day, compeared Aliſon Dick, challenged upon 


ſome ſpeeches uttered by her againſt William Coke, tending 
to Witchcraft ; denied the ſamyne. 


1, Compeared Alexander Savage, Andrew Nicol, and George 
Tillie, who being admitted and ſworn, deponed as follows : 
The ſaid Alexander Savage, that he heard the ſaid Aliſon 
Dick fay to her huſband William Coke, Thou has put 
* down many ſhips; it had been gude for the people of 

«© Kirkaldie, 


2 — * * * 
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* Kirkaldie, that they had knit a ſtone about thy neck and 
« drowned thee.” | 

2. Andrew Nicol deponed, that he heard the ſaid Aliſon ſay 
to him,“ Thou has gotten the woman's ſong laid, as 
* thou promiſed ; thou art over long living: it had been 
„ gude for the women of Kirkaldy, that thou had been 
„ dead long fince. I ſhall cauſe all the world wonder 
% upon thee.” 

3- George Tillie deponed, that he heard her ſay to him, 
* Tt had been gude for the women of Kirkaldy, to put 
© him to death; and that he had died 7 years fince.” 


Also compeared Jean Adamſon, Kathrine Spens, Marion 
Meaſon, Iſobel Muriſon, Aliſon Kelloch, who being ad- 
mitted and ſworn, deponed as follows : 


4. Jean Adamſon deponed, that ſhe heard Aliſon Dick ſay to 


her huſband William Coke, © Thief ! Thief | what is this 
„ that I have been doing? keeping thee thretty years 
from meikle evil doing. Many pretty men has thou 
% putten down both in ſhips and boats; thou has gotten 
© the woman's ſong laid now. Let honeſt men puddle 
* and work as they like, if they pleaſe not thee well, 
they ſhall not have meikle to the fore when they die. 

5. Kathrine Spens deponed, that ſhe heard her ſay to him, 
«© Common thief, I have hindered thee from many ill turns 
“doing both to ſhips and boats.“ | 

6. Marion Meaſon deponed, that ſhe heard her ſay, Common 
« thief, mony ill turn have I hindered thee from doing thir 
e thretty years; mony ſhips and boats has thou put down: 
*« and when I would have halden the ſtring to have ſaved 
% one man, thou wald not.” | 


7. Iſobel 
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7. Iſobel Mariſon deponed, that ſhe heard her ſay to him, 


«© Thief, thief, I have keeped thee from doing many ill 
© turnes. Thou has now laid the woman's ſong.” 


September 24th, 1633. 


8. Compeared Janet Allan, relict of umquhile John Duncan 


fiſher z deponed, that Aliſon Dick came in upon a certain 
time to her houſe, when ſhe was lying in of a bairn, and 
craved ſome ſour bakes ; and ſhe denying to give her any, 
the ſaid Aliſon ſaid, Your bairns ſhall beg yet, (as they do). 
And her huſband being angry at her, reproved her; and 
ſhe abuſed him in language; and when he ſtrak her, ſhe 
- ſaid that ſhe ſhould cauſe him rue it; and ſhe hoped to ſee 
the powarts bigg in his hair; and within half a-year, he 
was caſten away, and his boat, and periſhed. 


9. Janet Sauders, daughter-in-law to the ſaid William Coke, 


and Aliſon Dick deponed, that William Coke came in to 
her; and ſhe being weeping, he demanded the cauſe of it, 
ſhe anſwered it was for her huſband. The ſaid William 
ſaid, What ails thee ? Thou wilt get thy gudman again; 
but ye will get him both naked and bare: and whereas 
there was no word of him for a long time before, he came 
home within two days thereafter, naked and bare as he 
ſaid; the ſhip wherein he was being caſten away. 


4, 10. Jean Adamſon deponed, that when her gudman failed 


with David Robertſon, the ſaid David having ſent him 
home with a ſhip to come for Scotland, there was a long 
time that there was no word of that ſhip; fo that David 
Robertſon coming home, and the other ſhip not come, 
nor no word from her, he ſaid he would never ſee her. 
The ſaid Aliſon Dick came in to her, (ſhe with her bairns 
being weeping,) and ſaid, What ails ye Jean to weep ? 
She anſwered, We have all good cauſe to weep for my 

huſband, 
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huſband, whom we will never ſee more. The ſaid Aliſon 
ſaid, hold your tongue, your gudman and all the compa- 
ny are well enough; they are in Norway loading their ſhip 
with timber to come home; they will be here ſhortly: 
and ſo it fell out in every point as ſhe ſaid. 


5, 11. Kathrine Spens deponed, that William Coke came in 


to her, after that his wife had ſpoken ſo much evil to him, 
and ſaid, Kathrine, my wife has ſpoken meikle ill of me 
this day, but I ſaid nothing to her again. If I had ſpoken 
two words to her the laſt time ſhe was in the ſteeple, the 
would never have gotten out of it. 


Minutes of 24th September, Ordains Mr James Miller to 


ride to Preſton, for the man that tries the witches. The 
expence to be paid by the Town and Seſſion. 


October 8th, 


12. Compeared Iſobel Hay, ſpouſe to Alexander Law, againſt 
Aliſon Dick, who being ſworn, deponed, that ſhe having 
come in to her houſe, her huſband being newly failed, 
ſhe craved ſome money of her, which ſhe refuſed, and 
boaſted her. The ſaid Aliſon ſaid, It ſhall gang wair 
geats; and that ſame voyage, her huſband had great loſs. 
And thereafter, the ſaid Aliſon came in to her houſe, ſhe 
being furth, and took her ſiſter by the hand, and fince that 
time, the maiden had never been in her right wits. 


13. William Bervie declaired, that Robert Whyt having once 


ſtricken William Coke, Aliſon Dick his wife, came to 
the ſaid Robert, and ſaid, Wherefore have ye ſtricken my 
huſband 2 I ſhall cauſe you rue ic. The ſaid Robert re- 
plying, What ſayeſt thou ? I ſhall give you as much—you 
witch. She anſwered, “ Witches take the wit and the 
grace 


15. 
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« grace from you: and that ſame night, he was bereft of 
ec his wits.” | | 

14. Janet Whyt, daughter to the ſaid Robert, compearing, 
affirmed the faid dittay to be true upon her oath. And 
added, that ſhe went to the ſaid Aliſon, and reproved her, 
laying the wyt of her father's ſickneſs upon her. Let him 
pay me then, and he will be better; but if he pay me not, 
he will be worſe. For there is none that does me wrong, 
but J go to my god and complains upon them; and with- 
in 24 hours, I will get a mends of them. The ſaid Janet 
Whyt declared, that Aliſon Dick ſaid to her ſervant, Ag- 
nes Fairlie, I have gotten a grip of your gudwife's thigh ; 
I ſhall get a grip of her leg next; the ſaid Janet having 
burnt her thigh before with lint : and thereafter ſhe has 
taken ſuch a pain in her leg, that ſhe can get no remedy 
15. for it. Whilk the ſaid Agnes Fairlie deponed, upon her 
great oath to be true. 

Aliſon Dick Herſelf declared, that David Paterſon, ſkipper, 
having ſtruck William Coke her huſband, and drawn him 
by the feet, and compelled him to bear his gear aboard, 
the ſaid William curſed the ſaid David, and that voyage 
he was taken by the Dunkirkers. Alſo, at another time 
thereafter, he compelled him to bear his gear aboard, 
and a captain's who was with him : and when the captain 
would have paid him, the ſaid David would not ſuffer 
him; but he himſelf gave him what he liked. The ſaid 
William curſed the ſaid David very vehemently : and at 
that time he himſelf periſhed, his ſhip, and all his com- 
pany, except two or three. Alſo ſhe declared, that when 
his own ſon ſailed in David Whyt's ſhip, and gave not his 
father his bonnallie, the ſaid William ſaid, What? Is he 
ſailed and given me nothing? The devil be with him ;— 
if ever he come home again, he ſhall come home naked 
Vor. XVIII. 40 and 
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and bare: and ſo it fell out. For John Whyt, who had 
that ſhip freighted to Norway, and another wherein him. 
ſelf was, declared, that they had very foul weather ; and 
the ſhip wherein the ſaid young William Coke was periſh. 
ed; and he ſaved all the men in the ſhip, wherein he was 
himſelf. And albiet the ſtorm increaſed two days before 
the periſhing of the ſaid ſhip, and ſix days after; yet, the 
two hours ſpace in the which they were ſaving the men, 
it was ſo calm in that part of the ſea, that they rowed 
from one ſhip to the other, with two oars ; and the ſea 
was all troubleſome about them. And the ſaid William 


Coke the younger, was the firſt man that came a ſhip. 
board. 


Paclion.— The fame day, Aliſon Dick being demanded by 
Mr James Simſon Miniſter, when, and how ſhe fell in 
covenant with the devil; ſhe anſwered, her huſband 
mony times urged her, and ſhe yielded only two or three 
years ſince. The manner was thus: he gave her, ſoul 
and body, quick and quidder full to the devil, and bade 
her do ſo. But ſhe in her heart ſaid, God guide me. 
And then ſhe ſaid to him, I ſhall do any thing that ye bid 
me: and ſo ſhe gave herſelf to the devil in the foreſaid 
words. This ſhe confeſſed about four hours at even, freely 
without compulſion, before Mr James Simſon, miniſter, 
William Tennent, baillie, Robert French, town clerk, Mr 
John Malcolme, ſchoolmaſter, William Craig, and me the 
ſaid Mr James Miller, writer hereof. 


October I 5th, | 


16. The which day, compeared Chriſtian Ronaldſon, agaiaſt 


Aliſon Dick, who, in her preſence being ſworn, deponed, 
that ſhe having ſet ane houſe to the ſaid Aliſon, and when 
the 


17. 


18, 
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the gudman eame home he was angry, and ſaid, he 
would not have the devil to dwell above him in the cloſe ; 
and he went and ſtruck up the door, and put forth the 
chimney that ſhe put in it. And thereafter, Aliſon came 
to the ſaid Chriſtian, and chopped upon her ſhoulder, and 
ſaid to her, Chriſtie, your gudman is going to ſail, and 
he has ane ſtock among his hands ; but ere long, his ſtock 
ſhall be as ſhort as mine. And ſo it fell out; for he was 
caſten away in David Whyt's ſhip, and ſaved nothing. 


October 22. 


17. Compeared Merjory Marſhall againſt Alifon Dick, who 
being ſworn, deponed, that Aliſon having brought her 
gudman's cloaths once from the Caſtle- haven, ſhe offered 
her 12d for her labour, who would not have it; and ſhe 
ſaid to her, Aliſon, there is not many of them. She 
anſwered, they ſhall be fewer the next time: and the next 
voyage, he was caſt away in David Whyr's ſhip. 

18, Compeared alſo Kathrine Wilſon, who being ſworn, de- 
poned, that ſhe and Janet Whyt being ſliding together, 
- Aliſon Dick came to them, and aſked filver from Janet 
Whyt, who would give her none, but fled her company 
into. the ſaid Kathrine's houſe, and ſhe followed, and ſhe 
gave her a piece bread, and Janet Whyt bade her give her 
a plack alſo, and the ſhould pay her again. And when 
ſhe got it, ſhe ſaid, is this all that ſhe gives me? If ſhe 
had given me a groat, it would have vantaged her a thou- 
iand punds. This is your doing, evil tidings come upon 
you. And ſhe went down the cloſs, and piſſed at their 
meal-cellar door ; and after that, they had never meal in 
that cellar, (they being meal-makers). And thereafter 


they bought a horſe at 40 lib. ; and the horſe never car- 
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ried a load to them but two, but died in the Butts, bouping 
to death, ſo that every body ſaid that he was witched. 


October 29th. 


19. Euphen Boſwell being ſworn, deponed, that her gud- 
man being to fail to the Eaſt country, loaden with 
falt, the ſaid Alifon Dick having born fome of the 
falt aboard, ſhe came to her and craved money from 
her, who gave her meat; but would give her no mo- 
ney, ſaying to her, Aliſon, my gudman bas paid you 
himſelf, and therefore, I will give you nothing. She 
rephed, Will ye give me nothing? I hope in God, it 
will be better ſharp (cheaper) fold nor it was bought: 
and fo it fell out; for the ſhip failed upon the morn; 
and the day after that, ſhe ſank, ſalt and all, except 
the men, who were ſaved by another ſhip that was near 
by them. 

20. Thomas Muſtard being ſworn, deponed, that James 

| Wilſon going once to ſail, Aliſon Dick came to him, and 
deſyred filver from him, he would give her none; ſhe 
abuſed him with language, and he ſtruck her; ſhe ſaid to 
him, that that hand ſhould do him little good that voyage: 
and within two days after, his hand ſwelled as great as a 
pint-{toup, ſo that he could get little or nothing done with 
it. The next time alſo when he was to fail, the ſaid 
Aliſon went betwixt him and the boat ; and he ſaid, Yon 
ſame witch thief is going betwixt me and the boat; | 
muſt have blood of her : and he went and ſtruck her, and 
bled her, and ſhe curfed him and banned him; and that 
ſame voyage, he being in Caithneſs, ſtanding upon the 
ſhore, cleithing a tow, and a boy with him, the ſea came 
and took him away, and he died; and the boy was well 
enough. | 
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Deſires Mr Robert Douglas to go to the Archbiſhop with this 
proceſs, to get his approbation thereto, who takes upon 
him to do the ſame. 


Minute of November 19th.—5s given for a load of coals to 
Aliſon Dick; 14s. for her entertainment this week by- 
gone, being this day, with her huſband William Coke, 
burnt for witchcraft. 


In the Minute of 17th December, there is 2 particular 
Account of the Town and Seſſion's extraordinary Deburſe- 
ments for WILLIAM Core and AL1soN Dick, Witches. 


In primis.—To Mr James Miller, when he went to 
Preſtowne fora man to try them, 47s. L. 2 7 
Item. — To the man of Culroſs, (the execu- 
tioner,) when he went away the 
firſt time, 1 28. — — 0-12 
 {tem.—PFor coals for the witches, 248. = 2 
1tem.—In purchaſing the commiſſion, - 9 3 
Item. For one to go to Finmouth for the 
laird to fit upon their aſſiſe as judge, o 6 
Item. For harden to be jumps to them, 3 10 
Item. — For making of them, 8 SB 


Summa for the Kirk's part L. 17 10 Scots. 
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The Town's part of Expences Deburſed extraordinarily upon 
WIILIAu Cok and ALison Dick. 


In primis. For ten loads of coals to burn them, 
5 merks, - - L.3 68 
Item. For a tar barrel, 14s. - - © 14 © 
Item. —For towes, - - — 0 6 © 
Item. To him that brought the executioner, 2 18 © 
Item. To the executioner for his pains, 8 14 0 
Item. — For his expences here, - oO 16 4 
Item. — For one to go to Finmouth for the 
laird, - - „ 0.6.0 
Summa Town part, L. 17 1 Scots. 
Both, L. 34 11 
Or L. 2 17 Pſter. 


END OF VOLUME EIGHTEENTH, 


P. 


T 


(In the Accounts of Kippen, Bo-neſs, and Perth.) 


Page 332 line ult, inſert the number 1799. 


336 line 16, for county, read the country. 

— line 21, read the years. 

343 line 7, for Dutch read Tron. 

425 line 25, for proprietor and ſuperior, read proprietor or ſuperior, 

433 line 24, for alſo a good veſſel, read all good veſlels. 

437 line 12, for 7 pence halfpenny per cent, read 74 p-. e. 

492 line 22, 23, for after Veſpaſian who had ſent, read after Veſpaſian 

had ſent. 

494 line 19, for Regam, read Regan. 

503 line 8, for change of Perth, read change of the ſituation of Perth. 

504 line 19, for Provoſt, read Provoſts. 

505 lines 1, and 8, for Valliams, read Valvines. 

508 line 1o, for Thone, read Ther. 

518 line 16, for Whittel, read Whittet. 

527 line 8, dele made. 

532 line 15, for 2300, read 3200. 

539 line 5, for © theſe will probably form at laſt a new town, on the 
ground of the Blackfriars,” read © there will probably 
« be the addition of what may be called a new town, on 
the ground of the Blackfriars.” 


„*The Binder vill take notire of the Cancelled Pages, Kirkaldy 
Pariſh. | | 
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